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^ THE RECORDS OE THE PAST. 
During- the last session of parliament, a Bill 
was introduced into tlie House of Commons by 
a private member, which, although unsuccessful 
then, for want of time, may probably be again 
brought forward, and which had for its object 
the collection and preservation of the ancient 
parochial registers .of England and* Wales, ex- 
tending over a period of three hundred ; years, 
and including those which are known as ^ bishops’ 
transcripts.’ 

The importance of these records cannot be 
over-estimated, and it has often been proposed 
that they should be copied, and ' the copies 
deposited with the Registrar-general at Somerset 
House. If this were done, however, it would 
necessitate the erection or obtainment of a more 
suitable building, in which to place the whole of 
these interesting national archives, than the one 
at present in use, which occupies but a corner of 
Somerset House, and which has become so small 
for its purpose that additional vault-room has 
just been acquired for it. 

The Bill to which we have referred above 
proposed that every existing register which shall 
have been kept in any parish prior to the year 
1837, and also eyeiy transcript thereof now 
existing in the registries of the various dioceses 
of England and Wales, shall lienceforth be under 
the charge of the Master of the Rolls for the 
time being, and shall afterwards be removed to 
the Record Office. Thus, with regard to all 
bishops’ transcripts of a date prior to July 1, 
1837, and all registers made and entered before 
January 1, 1813, the proposed Act of parliament 
would authorise the Master of the RoUs to issue 
, warrants for their removal to London. An 
exception was proposed to be made in the case 
of the registers intervening between January 
1813 and June 1837, which were to remain in 
the cusijody of the local clergy for a period of 
twenty years from the passing of the Act. Tliis 
provision, was inserted to meet any difficulty 
which might have arisen in regard to fees ; that 


is, the money received for supplying copies of 
the certificates of births, deaths, and marriages 
registered during the period mentioned. 

These important national records have hitherto 
been kept to a certain extent in duplicate, but very 
imperfectly so. Of course, all those in the Regis- 
trar-general’s possession since 1837 are duplicates 
of those which are in the custody of the superin- 
tendent registrars throughout the - country, and 
accidents of all kinds, or mutilations, are thereby 
very effectually guarded , against ; but previous 
to that year, the system of duplicates was only 
carried out in theory, and everybody seemed too 
apathetic about the matter to render the principle 
successful. The original and the duplicate were 
to be kept in different localities, and for this pur- 
pose, in the year 1597, were invented the docu- 
ments kno'wn as bishops’ transcripts. By these 
means, the origiual register remained in the pos- 
session of the parish clergyman, while the dupli- 
cate was deposited with the bishop’s registrar. 
Thus the parish register was always at hand for 
ready reference in a particular locality, while the 
collection of duplicates from the entire diocese in 
the office of the bishop’s registrar gave facilities 
for a general search. 

Many of these old records have been very 
imperfectly kept, while others have been allowed 
to moulder in damp, musty cupboards or cellars 
until much of the writing which they contain 
has been rendered illegible. This seems a great 
pity ; for they unquestionably supply data for a 
world of information with respect to the origin 
of names,' the causes of mortality, and the habits 
and religious customs of the people for at least 
three eventful centuries in the history of our 
country. It is in the rural . districts, mostly, that 
the old registers have been allowed to get into 
such a, bad condition ; for in London we find 
the parish records generally in an excellent state 
of preservation. , Many of the latter date back 
to a very distant period, and are not only well 
preserved, but' are beautifully wriften and expli- 
citly kept. But in the former case, even where 
these conditions have been attended, to, and the 
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transcripts forwarded, to the diocesan registrar, . 
the confusion into which they have been per- 
mitted to fall has totally destroyed their historic 
value for purposes of reference. Numbers of 
parish registers have been lost altogether, perhaps 
used for trade purposes, or to supply ‘spills^ 
wherewith to light the pipes of jaunty Cavaliers 
or phlegmatic Roundheads. Indeed, so careless 
have been the custodians of these valuable books, 
that it has been kno-wn for them to send the 
books themselves . to inquirers, in order that they 
— the clergymen — might be saved the trouble of 
searcliing for the required information 1 

Registrar’s were appointed during the Common- 
wealth • and although there is evidence of these 
officials having wonced well for the state, it is 
probable that their system of registration added 
to the confusion into which the older records had 
fallen ; while it is also possible that some of the 
latter may have been ruthlessly destroyed. Again, 

• when the monarchy was restored, it is just as 
probable that many of the registers kept by the 
officers of the Commonwealth may have met with 
a similar fate. 

.The proposal to bring all available ancient 
records together under one roof, is a good -one, 
although it would be far better if room could be 
found for them in. Somerset House instead of at 
the Record Office. Alread}^ the ‘ non-parochial ’ 
registers of England and Wales, or as many of 
them as could be found, have long ago been placed 
in the General Register Office, and there appears 
to be no good reason why the former should not 
also be deposited there.' While suggesting this, 
however, we would call attention to a defect in 
the otherwise excellent arrangement of the records 
deposited with the Registrar-general since 1837. 
ALL the civil registers are splendidly kept, and 
by means of a well-arranged and comprehensive 
index, every kind of information is attainable 
with the minimum of delay. But this is not 
the case with the non-parochial registers, which 
number about seven thousand, and which, with 
-the single exception of those belonging to the 
Quaker community, have never been indexed. 
Thus it is a work of infinite delay and trouble 
to search for any information connected with the 
dissenting bodies, whose registers lie almost un- 
heeded at the General Register Office, the general 
public being unaware of tlie existence of the fimd 
of information which thus lies dormant. 

Many of these registers are no larger than, and 
are in fact in many cases actually, pocket-books 
and clergymen’s memorandum books. Dating from 
the year 1500, they contain a mass of varied 
and interesting information, which ought to be 
made available to the seeker after genealogical or 
antiquarian knowledge ; but at present they are 
almost as useless for the purposes of research as 
they were before they were fished . out of the 
many holes and corners in the towns and villages 
of England in which they had long lain buried. 
This ^lould not be. It would not be a very 
difficult or expensive task to prepare an index 
to These useful volumes, and an intelligent clerk 
or writer would in a few months produce such a 
work as would be of incalculable benefit both to 
the office and to the public. At present, if a 
person wishes to seek any information from these 
registers, book after book belonging to the town 
or county in which the event searched for was 


supposed to have taken place have to be looked 
through, and page after page scanned until the 
entry is found or the search given up. Thus 
valuable tinie is lost by the official who makes 
the search, which might, if an index were made, 
be saved to the office. 

Some of these old registers are very curious, 
many of them containing on one page the clergy- 
man’s gardening or housekeeping account, or 
some Latin dissertation ; and on the other, entries 
of baptisms, marriages, and deaths. Some con- 
tain the history of the chapels to which they 
belonged, and the rules laid down for the guid- 
ance of the congregations. Those relating to the 
Quakers and the Erencli Protestants are highly 
interesting ; while the records from the old Fleet 
Prison, with their beer-stained pages and ‘quart- 
pot’ marks, are unique amongst these relics of 
the past. 

These volumes were collected • in 1852 by a 
Royal Commission, which was empowered to ex- 
amine, and to accept or reject any that were for- 
warded to it ; and many and curious were the 
places and hands in which they were found. The 
Commissioners rejected many as being of doubtful 
origin ; and we may here mention, as an instance 
of the carelessness of the original custodians, 
that one volume thus rejected had a rat's nest. 
imbedded in its pages ! The wisdom of the 
course then pursued with regard to these non- 
parochial registers might with advantage be fol- 
lowed in the case of the parochial records, pro- 
vided an index of them is made ; and as in- 
the case of the former, these also should be- 
deposited in a fireproof vault. 

.Unless some such step as . that proposed in last 
year’s BiR is soon taken, the cpuntry will lose 
many of these ancient tomes, which, have lain so 
long at the mercy of the ignorant and careless, of 
the ravages of fire, and of the slower' but equally 
sure anndiilators — mildew and decay. Let us- 
save, then, by aU means, these valuable relics 
of the past, in order that we may obtain in- 
formation from the brief records of those who 
did not live in vain, and whose patient and 
unremitting efforts, broken though they may have 
sometimes been by the strife of faction or the 
clash of civil war, built up for us, their children’s 
children, the liberties we enjoy, and the splendid 
inheritance which is ours. 


ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR;. 

OR, A HARD KHOO?. 

BY JOHN B. HABWOOD. 

CHAPTER xxyn. — HR STERLING SEES HIS WAT. 

About a fortnight after the titled sister’s social 
triumph at that grand Kensington concert of 
Sir Frederick Minim’s, whereof so many assi- 
duous readers of the Morning Post had studied 
the report, a letter reached the other sister in 
Bruton Street. It was from Mrs Tucker’s lawyer, 
and was addressed to the Right Hon. the Mar- 
chioness of Leomiuster. The lonely girl felt 
her heart beat quicker- as she opened it, for its 
very outside told of help and recognition. Here 
it is : 

Mada]M — I have felt it due, less to myself than 
to those who are dependent on me, to wait long, 




eim I’ALSE, EOTH PAIR. 


EALSE, 

and carefully to wei^li in my mind the circum- 
stances of the case, before giving a positive answer 
to, your Ladyship’s request that I should become 
your solicitor, and in . that capacity undertake 
the management of the suit which you propose 
to institute, in re Leominster v. Carew, for • the 
vindication of your rights. Had I not come to 
the conviction that the truth is on your side, I 
should indeed be reluctant to commence a struggle 
in which all the weight of wealth, prestige, and 
position will be thro^vn into the adverse scale. 
But I have such faith in Justice, that I %vill, 
unless my messenger, who waits for an answer, 

. brings me word that your Ladyship has seen fit 
to change your mind or to intrust your affairs 
to other hands, at once proceed to take such steps 
as^ I consider necessary, and shall hope before 
long to call on you for fresh instructions, and 
to communicate such information as may come 
to hand. — In the meantime, I have the, honour 
to subscribe myself, your Ladyship’s humble 
servant, William Sterling. 

Temple, August 1, 18—. 

It was a dry letter and a quaint, but it was honest 
■withal. 

‘You will please to tell Mr Sterling that I 
feel very grateful to him.’ That was the message 
which the ofEce-lad carried back with him from 
Bruton Street to his employer’s office in the 
Temple. He had had the answer from the lady’s 
o'wn lips, he said. Sir Pagan’s sister had come 
down to the entrance-hall and spoken to him. 
The message was a simple one, and easy to re- 
member : ‘ Tell ;Mr Sterling that . I feel very 
grateful to him.’ 

‘That means carte hlanche for the present, at 
anyrate,’ said the little lawyer, with a weU-pleased 
look, as he concluded the brushing of his hat ; 
and then, picking up the gloves that lay beside 
it, sallied forth, and made the best of his way 
to Scotland Yard. The Assistant Commissioner 
for whom he asked was in his office — so said, 
■svith bated breath, the stolid but respectful con- 
stable on duty at the outer limits of the unpre- 
tentious workshop for the repression of crime, 
the name of which strikes terror into many a 
knave’s heart. iMr Sterling handed his card to 
the policeman. 

‘Major M ‘Intyre knows me,- he said. ‘If not 
particularly busy, say that I should be glad of 
a few words with him.’ 

Perhaps the Major was not particularly pressed 
by stress of work just then, or, more probably, 
he had acquired the useful habit of getting 
through it so steadily as to be able to brook 
an occasional interruption, for the solicitor was 
speedily admitted. . , ■ 

‘ Sit down, Mr Sterling, pray,’ said the Assistant 
Commissioner, whose coat, in spite of the sultry 
lieat of the day, was tightly buttoned, with mili- 
tary precision, to the throat, and who had, in fact, 
very much the air of an officer in charge of some 
outlying picket, in a peculiarly dangerous posi- 
tion, in front of an active enemy. And indeed 
this fiction, pleasant to the mind of an old soldier 
who had smelt powder in his day, was not an 
unwholesome one ; for where has society more 
ruthless and unsleeping foes than among the 
criminal classes of a great city lilte London ; and 
the Major perhaps knew better than did any one i 


beyond the confines of Scotland Yard, how hard 
it' was for a blue-coated army of twelve thousand 
to keep in check the roguery, the rascality, and 
the riot, which lay hid now in dens and slums, 
like a cowed wild beast afraid to spring. 

Mr Sterling, who indeed seemed no stranger 
to his official host, briefly stated his business. His 
request was to be allowed the services, properly 
remunerated, of course, of one or two of the most 
astute , detectives at present off duty. ‘I may as 
well say at once,’ he added, ‘ that this is no ordi- 
nary case, but an investigation of the most difficult 
and delicate nature — very important, too, concern- 
ing as it does not merely the possession of a great 
property, but also the honour of a noble family, 
and ’ 

‘ Then don’t tell me anything about it, for 
mercy’s sake!’ briskly interrupted the ■ Assistant 
Commissioner, with a wave of one gloved finger, 
in its sheath of stiff, buckskin. ‘ I am sure, Mr 
Sterling, from what I know of you, that you will 
make a proper use of whatever information you 
may acquire through the help of the police, 

and Ah, well, there’s Birch, fresh from 

Liverpool, where he collared an absconding cashier 
■with his foot just planted on the New- York 
packet’s gangway. Wasn’t it Birch — a very good 
man, staunch as a bloodhound on the scent — that 
I gave, you for that insurance-office business where 
the prisoner was trapped, eh ? ’ 

Mr Sterling had a perfect recollection of In- 
spector Birch, and of the good service he had 
done, and said so. 

‘And then,’ continued the Major, ‘as two heads 
are better, so they say, than one, and as our. 
beagles do sometimes hunt better, or at anyrate 
bring down the game better, when they hunt in 

couples, why, it’s a lucky chance for your client 

You said two detectives, didn’t jmu'?’ 

Mr Sterling assented. No expense, he added, 
would be grudged, and he said it as cheerfully 
as if there were not much prospect that the out- 
lay would come out of his own pocket. 

‘A lucky chance for your client that Drew 
is at liberty. You hardly could do better than 
engage Sergeant Drew, a smart officer, if we have 
got one in the Force,’ said the Major. ‘I thought 
of Blake, first ; but he, thoiigh a valuable man, ■ 
is Irish, and has the Celtic failing of being too 
imaginative. Had it been an affair of a plate- 
chest or a jewel-case, Blake would have answered 
your requirements to the fuU as weU as either 
of the officers I recommend ; but this is a fly of 
another hackle, as we old anglers say.’ The Major 
touched a bell as he spoke, and a blue-uniformed 
henchman appeared. ‘Inspector Birch and Ser- 
'geant Drew,’ said the Assistant Commissioner, 
writing the names on a slip of paper, with his 
initials affixed. — ‘Not here, are they'? When 
they look round at twelve, then, ask them, from 
me, to call at this gentleman’s in the Temple 
immediately. — You can leave your address, Mr 
Sterling, in the outer office. — Thanks. Good-bye.’ 

So the Assistant Commissioner fell to again at 
his formal work of dockets and reports and signing 
of official stamped papers ; and Mr Sterling took 
his leave, and went back well ^pleased to his office. 
He had not very long to wait before his ears 
caught, on the uncarpeted staircase, the martial 
tramp of hea'vily booted feet, and presently there 
was a sharp peal of the beU. 
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^ Mr Bircli ! ’ announced the clerk, showing in, 
according to orders, the plump, _ jovial-looking 
inspector, in plain clothes, and with very naucli 
the air of a collector of the water-rate, or possibly, 
of the landlord of a public-house ; while behind 
him, in uniform, stiff, smart, soldierly, looking 
every inch a policeman, appeared the tall figure 
of Sergeant Drew. 

‘ Hope I see you well, Mr Sterling, sir ? ' said 
the inspector, with the affability of an old acq^uaint- 


ance. . 

‘Pray, be seated,’ said the solicitor, addi’essmg 
the policemen collectively ; and the policemen 
took the chairs towards which he motioned them. 
Mr Sterling was very glad to see Inspector Birch. 
He had had occasion, while conducting his 
inquiry for the insurance office of which mention 
has been made, to appreciate the merits of that 
excellent inspector, whose patient industry had 
bafiied every turn and twist of the cruel and. 
cowardly villain, on whose trail, as on that of a 
beast of prey, he had been set, and whom at last 
he had brought to merited punishment. But 
then worthy Birch had one great natural quali- 
fication for his difficult calling. He would never, 
under any circumstances, if not uniformed, have 
been taken for a member of the Force. For a 
grocer’s foreman — Yes. For a waiter — ^Yes. For 
a plimiber — Yes. But for a policeman — No. Now, 
Sergeant Drew, who wore a medal or two, and 
liad probably earned his medals in India, sabre 
in hand, had very much the air of a trooper, and 
perhaps even more the air of a constable. And 
a spied spy, as Mr Sterling had wit enough ^ to 
know, is but a very inefficient agent in eliciting 
the truth. 

Inspector Bii’ch noted the movement of the 
little lawyer’s eyes, and seemed to read his 
thoiights, for he made haste to say : ‘ My comrade 
find brother-officer here, the sergeant, didn’t take 
time to get into mufti, Mr Sterling, sir, after 
giving evidence at Bow Street to obtain a remand. 
Always wiser for a detective to give his evidence 
in open court in uniform. We plain-clothes 
officers can’t afford to teach the rogues to know 
us in disguise. Look at the sergeant here — ^wears 
his blue cloth and badge as if it were his own 
skin ; and yet, sic, I ’ve met him that floury, 
with bare arms and nightcap, as a jomneyman 
baker, that I didn’t know him till he gave me 
the mnk. Embezzlement case, that was. Drove 
a cart, too, on the Embankment, he did, and 
swore at his horse, and took oft’ his beer quite 
natural, till 'he nabbed the chap that did the 
Hackney murder. Wliat games, to be sure 1 ’ 
chuckled Inspector Birch. 

It is excusable in a detective to chuckle, when 
he remembers how wicked men and artful \viles 
have been baffled by the ingenuity of the trained 
servants of Law. But Mr Sterling perfectly 
understood that Inspector Birch’s reminiscences 
had been evoked to quiet his, the la'wyer’s, doubts 
as to Sergeant Drew’s fitness for a delicate task. 
He looked at the two men. There they were, 
alert, ready ; not like the poet’s conception of 
bloodhounds straining in the leash — -which, by-' 
tlie-by, those sensible animals never do— but like 
two grim sleuthhounds in human , .shape, male 
Eumenides, to be launched, avenging, dn the track 
of Crime. 

‘Now, gentlemen,’ said little Mr Sterling, ‘I 


must ask yoiiv best attention.’ And then he went 
on to tell them, briefly, but omitting no detail 
known to him, the story of the adverse sisters, 
of the rival claim, of the great interests at stake. 
The puny little solicitor warmed to the task of 
his narration, and his voice grew stronger, and 
his manner more emphatic, as he went on. 

The beha-vdour of his auditors, was characteristic. 
Inspector Birch, his pencil between Ms plump 
finger and thumb, and his open memorandum- 
book on his broad knee, hearkened attentively, 
took frequent notes, blinked at intervals, and sonae- 
times pursed his lips until his mouth resembled 
that of a fish. The sergeant listened, impassive, 
sitting as stiffly as if he had been a mere Dutch 
doll, six feet high, with wooden joints. 

At last Mr Sterling ceased to speak. ‘And 
now, officers, what do you two say to that^’ he 
asked breatlilessly. It was unreasonable to put 
the question. As weB have demanded, of two 
eminent doctors, an immediate remedy for an 
obscure and dangerous disorder, the diagnosis of 
-which had just been empirically stated. 

‘ Whew ! ’ half whistled the inspector, looking 
into his hat, as though he expected to find an 
answer to the riddle inside. 

‘Tough job,’ was the professional comment of 
Sergeant Drew, knitting his brows, as if there 
had been a battery to be carried, under, fire of 
shot and shell. 

‘I am perfectly well aware,’ said the lawyer, 
‘that this investigation is one beset by peculiar 
difficulties. When you and I, inspector, were 
hunting down that wretch Eafford, and were 
seeking, high and low, for the druggists who 
had sold him the fatal medicines, of which he 
made use • to rid himself of the life that lay 
between him and his base greed, we had strong 
suspicion and certain facts to go .upon. And 

when you deal with the criminal' classes’ 

Mr Sterling paused ; and the inspector broke 
briskly in. 

‘Quite so, Mr Sterling, sir. Our work’s cut 
out for us, sometimes, easy . as a teed ball, as 
golf-players say up North. An Englishman’s 
house may be his castle, but his public isn’t ; 
and at taproom doors and corners of courts, one 
can get a word with somebody, and stand three- 
pennyworth of rum, or of beer half a pint, that 
leads to more liquor and more tallc, and the 
witness-box, or the dock, bless you ! This, as 
the sergeant says, is a tough job.’ And the 
inspector got up, and drummed a tattoo vdth his 
muscular finger-tips on the .window-glass, as he 
sometimes did when he was thoughtful. 

Sergeant Drew listened with perfect gravity 
for a while to the tap, tapping of his brother- 
officer’s fingers on the pane, and then said, mth 
startling suddenness : ‘ I don’t despair — not a bit 
of it. It ’s to be fought through, Mr Birch. 
Most things are.’ 

‘I say so too,’ returned the inspector, as he 
left off drumming and came back to Ms chair. 
‘But these cases of disputed identity are the 
worst of all — ^lead to hard swearing and cross- 
issues, break down the witnesses, bother the 
jury. Possession, so we are aware, Mr Sterling, 
is nine points of the law.’ 

‘But nobody ever laid do-^vn, in the rules of 
the game, how many are the other points,’ 
cheerily answered the little lawyer. ‘We are. 
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I know, upon wliat appears to be the losing 
side ; but money shall not be spared, nor labour 
spared, to turn the tables. — Now, officers, if you 
will lend me jom attention, I will state, as 
shortly as I can, what are my ovm views, and 
on what lines we ought to work. My own notion 
is briefly this.’ And then Mr Sterling pro- 
pounded his plan, whicli need not be here set 
down in detail, but the general features of which 
were that they should, for ob^dous reasons, divide 
their forces, that one detective should repair to 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Carews’ old 
Devon home,- and there lend a greedy ear to 
garrulity ; and that the other should do his best 
in London. ‘So, if our friend the sergeant be 
told off — that is, I believe, the correct military 
phrase,’ concluded Mr Sterling — ‘ for metropolitan 
duty, and you, inspector, explore Carew and the 
parts adjacent, why, perhaps we shall soon have 
affidavits to back the application to a court of 
justice wMch I propose to' make. As it is, we 
have but one witness ’ 

‘Eight you are, sir,’ responded the inspector. 
‘Only, if you will alloAv me, Mr Sterling, to 
give . my opinion, it is my brother-officer who 
ought to go to Devonshire, not I. London is 
my element. But it ’s not that. Sergeant Drew 
is a strapping fellow, and set up, and has drawn 
a sword for Her Majesty in foreign parts ; and 
the very sight of him, as an old soldier, 
will soften the temper and loosen the 
tongue of many an old woman whose son never 
came back from the Crimea or India. If you 
please, sir, I’ll take the metropolitan half of 
the job. It looks .brighter to me, as I think 
it over.’ 

So it was settled, then. A few preliminary 
arrangements were made ; some notes and gold 
were transferred, for current expenses, to the 
inspector’s keeping. ■ ‘ No, thank you, sir ; no 
wine. Too early for us, except on duty ; for 
then, of course, we must hob and nob every- 
where,’ said cheery Inspector Birch. — ‘ Good- 
morning, Mr Sterling. I’ll keep you posted up, 
sir, as we work the oracle.’ 


PEISONPETS. 

There are numerous instances bn record of per- 
sons in ‘durance vile’ making pets of the most 
unlikely of animals, nay, even reptiles and flowers. 
The instances considered noteworthy have been 
generally those of persons of rank. In reality, 
the passion is not more to be wondered at in 
the Count Picciola of school-book notoriety, who 
gained over the good-feeling of his keeper to 
respect the pet flower which had sprung up 
between the stones of the prison-yard, than is 
a similar feeling exhibited by the deepest-dyed 
criminal of the common jail. In fact, it has been 
noticed that the feeling, if anything, is stronger 
in the man of few resources. 

The present humanitarian system of conducting 
prisons provides the educated prisoner with many 
means of killing, if not improving, his time, 
which a bygone system ignored. Companionship 
is found in books of the very best kind. In the 
case of the uneducated prisoner, it is very different. 
For many hours of the day he is shut off* from 
everything but intercourse with his own' thoughts, 

- ■- - 


and these being, as a rule, not very companion- 
able, he casts about for something to engage 
his attention other than the four bare walls of 
his, cell. Suddenly he hears the chirp of some 
impudent sparrow, enticed by a few stray bread- 
crumbs which the poor wretch has spared from 
his allowance and pushed tlirough the grating 
of his window. Here is something which cer- 
tainly bears him no ill-will ; something which, to 
one given to suspect, is above suspicion. Tliere ■ 
is not the slightest doubt about this visitor. But 
the unsuspicious feeling is not reciprocal. The 
crumbs are all very well so long as they can be 
reached from without the bars. The dark within 
is an unexplored region. But there comes a spell 
of sharp frost, may be, which whets the appetite 
of the feathered visitor, or there is something 
in the manner of the would-be host which re- 
assures him, and the inquisitive little head is 
cautiously pushed inside the bars, in order to 
follow up a trail of crumbs judiciously laid by 
the tempter. No harm follows ; and familiarity 
breeds boldness. The little fellow is surprised 
to find himself quite vdthin, tail and all, and, . 
as though astonished at his own audacity, beats 
a hasty retreat. The next visit finds liim less 
modest. He advances across the floor ; then, 
'with sidelong glances, makes a backwai*d move- 
ment, then a forward one, till he feels quite 

positive that the statue-lilce figure in the^corner 
has no bellicose intentions. As a sort of feeler, 
the figure moves a foot or a hand. This is too 
much for Mr S])arrow. A fluttering retreat to 
the bars, out, and away, leaves the lonely inmate 
still more lonely. The thought of the crumbs, 
however, steels the little feathered breast, and 
by-and-by he makes another essay. At last he 
loses all fear, and hops up quite close to the im- 
mured one to snatch some crumbs sprinkled from 
the hand in sight of the bird. From this it is 
not far, as confidence is gained, to hop on to the 
knee and shoulder. What sort of bird-logic has 
been going on in the breast of this little sparrow ] 

In a week or two he learns to come at a call, 
and to eat his meals from the hand of the man 
who, very possibly, is suffering imprisonment 
for kicking his wife very nearly to death, or 
for some kindred crime ; but who would take 
infinite pains to attach this little soulless bird 
to himself, and resent, with blows if necessary, 
any interference with his pet. 

What is the philosophy of the matter? Is it 
the waking up of dormant feelings? the softer, 
better memories of happier days, when the love 
of vdfe and children had not become estranged 1 
Every man, even the lowest type of criminal, 
loves something or somebody. It may be a selfish, 
base love ; but it is a love nevertheless. Who 
can fully understand the anomaly presented by 
the wife-kicking , ‘ Black Country ’ puddler, who 
feasts his favourite bulldog while his poor children 
go about uncared for? Most likely the ])i‘isoner 
who has been so tender with the sparrow when 
shut off' from the world, rarely noticed such an 
obscure creature in his days of freedom. There 
existed, however, some object or objects upon 
which he lavished his love ; and, refused access to 
these, he turns to the sparrow or the mouse. To 
whatever cause the passion may be attributed, it is 
true that all are equally ready to avenge any 
insidt offered, and he would be a rash man who, | 
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of malice aforetliouglit, would injure a prison pet. 
We have seen men, perfectly tractable and well- 
behaved on other occasions, behave like demons 
when the favourite sparrow or mouse has suffered 
violence at the hands of a warder, who, possessing 
more zeal than discretion, has not been able to 
discover anything in the affair save^a breach of 
prison rules. 

• Wliether or not the domestic mouse is more 
cognisant of the baseness of human nature than 
his relative the field-mouse, we cannot say ; but 
certain it is that he rarely succumbs to the bland- 
ishments of the tamer, is less docile, and more 
apt to return to his normal state on the first 
opportunity. A pet domestic mouse is a rarity 
compared with the more tractable field-mouse, and 
the tamer of the former is looked at in the light 
of a professional. His ability is requisitioned to 
assist the amateur, and his proficiency in the 
profession thus becomes a marketable commodity. 
A * sixer ^ or an ‘eighter’ — prison slang for a 
six or an eight ounce loaf — occasionally, is 
payment rendered for assistance in bringing a 
domestic mouse into a state of subjection. 

A free man, with hundreds of other matters 
to engage his attention, could not spare the 
time necessary to turn out such marvels of 
the taming art as are to be found among prison 
ets. At work in the fields, haymaking or 
arvesting, a mouse is seized, secreted in the 
breast-pocket, and kept in there by means of 
a handkerchief which closes the mouth of the 
pocket. Imagine with, what anxiety the man 
would go tlirough the customary ordeal of being 
searched on his return fi’om labour, fearful lest, 
when the handkerchief is removed for a thorough 
search, mousie’s bright eyes should 'peep over 
the ridge of the pocket, and thus discover himself 
to the searcher, very possibly to be ruthlessly 
despatched. Should some more than usually 
amiable warder be the searcher, he may — seeing 
that a mouse cannot aid the prisoner in an 
attempt to escape — wilfully pass ov^r him, or, in 
his hurry,, fail to ‘feel’ the little soft creature. 
Moiisie’s education has already begun. After 
having been taken out ‘to work’ some two or 
three days, he learns to ‘ lie close,’ not, however, 
before he has received sundry tappings on the 
nose, as warnings of what to expect in case he 
should feel disposed to wander. Then the experi- 
ment of leaving the little fellow at home is tried. 
A nest of picked oakum has been made in an 
out-of-the-way corner of the cell ; and into this 
nest he is put with many injunctions not to stir 
wliile the master is from home. 

^ There is great perturbation of mind on the con- 
vict’s returning from labour, for many things may 
have happened during his absence. Everjdhing 
is eagerly scanned to see if it is in the same 
condition as it was left. On being satisfied that 
it is, the little quadruped is taken out for a share 
of the meagre meal ; that over, he is put through 
a course of training — taught to run up the sleeve 
and come out at the shirt collar ; to beg for 
crumbs, and, on the approach of the slightest 
danger, to rush into the harbour of refuge, the 
breast-pocket. Some unlucky day, the prisoner 
Returns to find his pet gone ; and real are his 
secret lamentations over his loss— far more real, 
possibly, than when, in his days of freedom, he 
lost his child by death. The unsentimentar prison 


cat, seeking what she may devour, has smelt out 
our little mend, and in a moment this companion 
and solace is a thing of the past. Or seeking 
‘ fresh woods and pastures new,’ but not dreaming 
of forsaking his old home altogether, mousie 
•shyly wanders off, and is snapped up by some 
other representative of the taming fraternity. 
In either case, he is lost to his old master, who 
is inconsolable at his disappearance. Should he 
be able to fix the cause of his loss on anything 
or anybody, it is easy to see that he will become 
that thing or that body’s implacable enemy. A 
case in point occurred . at a London local prison 
a short time ago, and was reported in the public 
press. An order had been issued for the exter- 
mination of prison pets, A warder attempted to 
carry out this order in, perhaps, not the kindest 
or most judicious manner possible, and received 
a stab with a shoemaker’s knife for his pains. 
A fatal affray at a convict prison . in the south 
of England was the cause of this order being 
given. In a quarrel between two prisoners as 
to which should be the possessor of a certain 
mouse, a blow was struck which resulted in the 
death of one of the disputants. 

Mice and sparrows are common prison pets ; 
but what will be said of rats as things to be 
desired? We can imagine the' horror of the 
female portion of our readers, who would, doubt- 
lessly, consider pests a much more appropriate 
name than pets. A prisoner given to x^et-making 
will tell you that the rat is almost unteachable, 
the most that can be taught him being attach- 
ment to the person. He cannot be trusted out of 
sight, but must be, always carried out to work. 
He evidently enjoys the warmth afforded by 
the tamer’s body, and being neither an epicure 
nor fastidious in regard to lodgings, finds this 
kind of life preferable to days of grubbing' among 
foundations, fearful of terriers, poison, and gins, 
in a house of his own making— in short, he 
prefers it to working for his living. We fear 
that this rat is too true a picture of the habitual 
criminal in prison. The latter, sup^olied with a 
good roof over his head, a good and clean bed, 
fairly good food in comparative abundance, con- 
genial companions, plenty of good literature, and 
no terriers in the shape of policemen, prefers, or 
if he does not prefer, is too easily contented with, 
his prison life. 


TWICE LOST. 

A TALE OF DOUBLE CONSCIOUSNESS. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER I. 

The first faint rays of morning were stealing 
through the windows of the sick-room, and com- 
bining strangely with the subdued lamplight,' 
Xnoduced that painful, incongruous, melancholy 
effect which every sufferer long confined to a sick- 
bed, every watcher in the sick-room, well knows, 
and which has for most of us sadly mournful asso- 
ciations. No hour of day or night is so trying or 
so melancholy ; none so suggestive of distressing 
fancies, or so apt to recall, in their saddest, darkest 
aspect, the bitterest recollections of our lives. 
There was something mournful and suggestive, too, 
in the aspect of the room itself. Still comfortable 
and even luxiirious at a first glance, the second 
noted everywhere signs of neglect, of faded beauty 
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and half-forgotten elegance, traces of a vanished 
taste, a care that had long since ceased. Every- 
thing spoke of a woman’s tact — a woman’s love 
of neatness and grace — a woman’s delight in the 
little cares, the work, half-labour half-amusement, i 
that makes so much of the charm of home. * Many j 
things spoke, too, of a woman’s memory still I 
fondly cherished, but not with a woman’s heed 
of trifles — a woman’s close loving attention to all 
that reminds her of a love that has passed away. 
A woman’s instinct certainly would have recog- 
nised at once the chamber of a widower, even 
before her eyes feU. on the kneeling figure beside 
the bed, whose sombre dress, black ribbons and 
ornaments, told of a mourning technically over- 
passed, but which the motherless girl had not yet : 
formally laid aside. She was evidently to resume i 
it. The unforgotten pain of her first and hea\dest j 
loss — that of her mother — was about to be renewed 
by another loss that must leave her utterly alone • ! 
for none, looking on the face of him by whom 
the young maiden knelt, her hand clasped in his, ! 
her face hidden on the counterjDane, could 
have noted the feeble movement of the thin, 
tremulous, • wasted -hand laid for a moment on 
her head, and failed to recognise the approach, 
almost the presence of death. 

‘Not for me, darling,’ the dying man faltered 
in a voice that scarcely rose above a whisper, that 
from moment to moment failed altogether, broken 
perhaps by weakness, perhaps by emotion. ‘I 
shall see — your mother — soon. If only I could 
tell her — I left — ^her child — safe ! It is hard for 
you, Eva — easy for me.’ 

A sudden spasm choked his words, and made 
her look iip in alarm. At a sign from the trem- 
bling. hand, she reached the .cordial that stood 
close by, and love mastering both sorrow and fear, 
gave it with a steady hand. Eor a minute, the 
dying man’s voice gained comparative strength 
and firmness. ‘Warren — he may give trouble; 

but — you will find — ^my will — secret .Give 

it — Clinton — he will not see you’ The 

voice, which had -sunk once more into a whisper, 
here utterly died away ; the intelligence, regained 
by a strong effort, faded out of the eyes; the 
breath, came in gasps, more and more slow, 
labouring, unfrequent. At what moment the 
spirit actually passed, a more experienced atten- 
dant might hardly have Icnown ; but before the 
nurse, who, by the patient’s desire, had left 
them alone for a little, re-entered the room, Eva 
Linwood knew that she was an orphan. 

‘How is she? Have you been able to ask, 
to ascertain anything, Eliza? There should be 
no need for uneasiness ; but I know Linwood had 
no regular lawyer. He drew his » leases himself, 
and knew enough, he always said, to keep clear 
of law. But he must have left a will’ 

‘ Does it matter, Philip ? Everything will come 
to her, of course, whether he has or not.’ 

‘But he should have settled everything, have 
appointed guardians ; and he was too much a 
man of business to forget that. Can’t you ask her? ’ 

‘ She is so mere a child, very childish for 
seventeen ; I doubt whether he lias told her ; but 
I will ask when she is a little calmer. Had he 
no lawyer ? Did he consult no one ? ’ 

‘ I think not. I never saw a lawyer here except 
yoimg Clinton ; aiid he is a barrister ; he 'would 


have nothing to do with Linwood’s business. It 
is 'the more important, too, that the property is 
all, or nearly all, I think, real — some freehold, 
some leasehold, and some, I am afraid, copyhold.’ 

‘ But, Philip, she is his heiress ; it is all hers, 
and a large inheritance too. When we took our 
house, you told me that Linwood Square was 
all his ; and since then, he has covered the whole 
estate with houses.’ 

‘Yes, some hundred and fifty houses, worth each 
from thirty to eighty pounds a year. Poor child ! 
Often as I regret our poverty, I could not wish 
• that Edith or Lily were heiress to such wealth.’ 

The speakers — kir and Mrs . Clavering, Mr 
Lmwood’s oldest tenants and nearest friends, if 
friends the eccentric, somewhat solitary man could 
be said to have — sat in the library, which had 
been his favourite sitting-room, as well as his 
principal place of business. Sympathy with the 
lonely orphan had induced Mrs Clavering « to 
ofler at once such kindly attentions as Eva 
might be able or willing to receive ; and the 
instant clinging, almost frightened eagerness 
with which these were received — the evident 
comfort which the young girl derived from 
the presence of a single older friend — had over- 
come all scruples, and led her, at no little in- 
convenience to liersdlf and her household, to 
devote herseK entirely to the orphan, at least 
till the funeral should be over, and the reading 
of her father’s will should consign her to the care 
of guardians selected by himself. The door 
opened’ and Mr Linwpod’s old and trusted man- 
servant entered '^vith a letter. Much attached to 
liis young mistress, and much distressed by her 
helpless loneliness, he had welcomed the presence 
of the Claverings with a cordiality which they, 
familiar with his usual surly temper, had by no 
means expected. 

‘ It is for your mistress, Andrew.’ 

‘ Yes, ma’am ; but Miss Linwood could not 
understand it, should not be troubled with it 
now. I know the hand and seal. It is Master ' 
Warren’s, the lawyer’s. My. master knew him 
for a bad un. Won’t you open it, ma’am ? ’ 

With this, of course Mrs Clavering could 
not comply ; but the letter, taken to its owner, 
was returned to her with a simple childlike 
request that she or her husband would open and 
answer all letters addressed to her at present. 
The letter was from Mr Warren, the nephew 
and sole male relative of the deceased ; and 
merely intimated the nephew’s intention to attend 
the funeral, and the subseq'iient reading of the 
will, ‘if any.’ Mr Clavering, though somewhat 
nettled by the tone of the letter, knowing that 
the writer could have no concern with the afiFairs 
of the deceased, thought it necessary to welcome, 
on the orphan’s behalf, the presence of her father’s 
only male relative at his funeral. It was diffi- 
cult to direct Eva’s attention to the question of 
the will, impossible to make her understand the 
importance of the subject ; but when, having at 
last induced her to join them in the -library, 
Mrs Clavering- asked : ‘ Did your father say ■ 
nothing, mention nothing and no one, at last ? ’ 

‘Yes; he said something— I should find a vdll, 
and something about a secret ; and then— his 
voice failed.’ 

‘ Did he say where ? Did he mention any 
one ? He had no lawyer, I believe ? ’ 
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^ No ; he used to ask Mr Clinton to settle 
things for him sometimes. I remember the word, 
because it seemed to mean writing, not settling. 
Yes, and at the very last he said : “Mr Clinton 
will not see you ^ 

‘ See you what 1 ’ j\fr Clavering interposed. 

‘That was the last word. I think he meant, 
he would not see me wronged.’ 

With Eva’s permission, and in her presence, 
Mr Clavering — who knew perhaps as much of 
his late landlord’s ways and habits as any living 
man, much more than his o^vn child — carefully 
searched every drawer, pigeon-hole, and cupboard, 
first in the library, then throughout the house, 
'but -vithout discovering anything like a will, or 
even a memorandum. That the search had been 
incomplete, that some secret hiding-place had 
escaped them, he was inclined to • infer, when 
they found only a little loose gold and silver in 
the drawer that contained I^Ir Linwood’s bank 
passbook ; for Mr Clavering knew that his wilful 
and eccentric friend preferred to receive his rents 
and pay his bills in cash rather than by cheque, 
and habitually kept sufficient money for the latter 
purpose in the house. The passbook had been 
returned from the bank only three days before 
his death ; and Mr Clavering was nearly sure 
that a very considerable sum must have been 
paid to Mr Linwood since the date of the last 
entry. 

. ‘Can you trust all your servants, Miss Lin- 
wood 1 ’ he said at last. 

‘ 0 yes,’ answered ■ Eva with unaffected con- 
fidence. ‘ Cook and Andrew have been with us 
ever since I can remember ; and Wilson was 
my mother’s nurse as well as mine. 0 yes ; if 
they know anything, if they can help you’ 

It did not even occur to her that they could 
be suspected of fraud or robbery, and Mr Claver- 
ing did not care to suggest a doubt, which, after 
all, seemed, 'after Eva’s assurance, extravagant 
and unfounded. He questioned Andrew closely 
as to his master’s ways, but with little result. 
Andrew was as sure as the inquirer that Mr 
Linwood had always money, nnd plenty of it, 
in the house ; seemed to resent the question as 
an affront to the wealth of which he was proud. 
But where the money was kept, where his master’s 
more precious papers were bestowed, he did not 
pretend to know. In truth, kir Linwood had 
trusted no one ; and his distrust, as often happens, 
entailed worse consequences than even misplaced 
confidence. 

‘ Did you not ask Mr Clinton ? ’ Eva murmured 
to Mrs Clavering as they returned from the 
funeral. ‘ I thought he would have been here.’ 

‘You forge tj dear, I don’t know him. But it 
was thoughtless. I should have asked you, when 
you mentioned his name.’ 

Several of Mr Linwood’s tenants who had paid 
him the last honours had, at Mr Clavering’s 
request, followed himself and Mr Warren into 
the library ; and the latter, taking a seat at the 
table next to the vacant chair at its head, turned 
naturally to the gentleman on whose arm Eva 
had leaned as she followed iier father’s remains 
to the grave. 

‘Mr Clavering, as you seem to have acted for 
Mr Linwood’s daughter in these matters,, you 
will perhaps ask her to be present ; since, if 



there is a will, she is probably the person most 
concerned.’ 

- ‘ Whether or not, I suppose ’ retorted Mr 
Clavering, somewhat defiantly ; angered as well 
as disgusted by the lawyer’s tone, especially by 
I the absence of any show or pretence of feeling. 
That Mr Warren should feel much regret at the 
death of a distant relative, with whom he had 
hardly been on speaking terms, was not to ‘ be 
expected. As he chose to attend the last 
ceremony, he might, Mr Clavering thought, have 
assumed at least a decent regard for the occasion, 
a decent sympathy for the orphan. 

• ‘Miss Eva,’ Warren said, in a tone that made 
the nerves of more than one man present tingle 
with a strong impulse to knock him down, as the 
young girl, dressed in crape from head to foot, 
entered the room, leaning on Mrs Clavering’s 
arm, and looking round with a timid almost 
frightened glance — ‘Miss Eva, has Mr Linwood 
left a vdll ? ’ ' 

Eva looked to Mr Clavering, who answered for 
her: ‘We have searched everywhere, but have 
found none. If he had not been so thorough a 
man of business, I should have thought that he 
had deemed it unnecessary. But, considering the 
character of his property, and that he told j\Iiss 
Linwood’ she would find one, I am surprised that 
we have failed to discover it’ 

‘ It would be as well,’ said Mr Warren sharply, 
‘it is, I think, necessary to search again in this 
young lady’s presence and my own ; and it may 
loe well to have so many respectable witnesses to 
the result’ 

The search • was renewed, with the same ill- 
success as before. 

‘Then,’ Mr Warren said, a look of relief and 
satisfaction on his face, which not a little per- 
plexed all present save Eva, who submitted to 
the search as a mere form in which she could 
not be practically interested — ‘Then, Mr Claver- 
ing, and you. Miss Eva, I must w,arn you to 
remove nothing, except, of course, the young lady’s 
own wardrobe and ornaments. I claim ]\Ir Lin- 
wood’s property and effects as heir-at-law.’ 

The astonishment of the whole party was 
extreme. Mr Clavering, recovering himself, 
answered sharply : ‘ You presume too much, Mr 
Warren, on the ignorance of laymen. An only 
daughter is her father’s heiress.’ 

‘A natural child,’ rejoined Warren scornfully, 
‘ is no one’s daughter — can inherit nothing.’ 

‘ What do you mean 1 ’ asked very - angrily a 
young man whose mother had been one of the 
late Mrs Linwood’s most familiar acquaintance. 

‘ Simply this — that the lady who was called 
by Mr Linwood’s name was not his wife.’ 

‘ A falsehood ! ’ exclaimed tjie young man 
1 -indignantly,' springing to his feet. 

I There was something almost dignified in Mr 
Warren’s coolness under the. insult. ‘I did not 
affirm that the lady miglit not consider herself 
married to Mr Linwood, or that no ceremony 
may have passed. But she was not his wife, 
and that, sir, you will. find. Mr Clavering, 
when my claims are admitted — and I think 
you will not venture to dispute them — I. shall 
be willing to make, as Mr Linwood’s heir, 
some suitable provision for this young lady.’ 
He rose, bowed somewhat stiffly to Mr' Claver- 
ing and the gentlemen present, made a more 
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courteous inclination to the ladies, and quitted 
the room. 

‘What can he mean?’ said Mr Clavering, 
detaining one of his best informed and most 
intelligent neighbours, as the party dispersed ; 
Mrs Clavering having considerately led Eva at 
once out of the room. ‘ Mrs Linwood was 
received in good society, though she went out 
but little.’ 

‘And,’ said the other, ‘Linwood was not a 
man to insult social prejudices, to break social 
rules on such a point. No. Warren means that | 
the marriage was, on some technical ground or 
other, invalid. Find out where it took place ; 
look to the register ; and consult a lawyer. Had | 
Linwood no legal friend % ’ 

‘ None that 1 know of, except a Mr Clinton.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said the other ; ‘ young Clinton of the 
Inner Temple I have heard of him ; and I 
saw him — ^yes, and his mother — here more than 
once whbt^ Mrs Linwood was living, when Eva 
was almost an infant. See him. Most likely he 
knows ; at anyrate, he is a man to take up the 
case and find out all that is to be known. 
Warren will play no tricks on 7wm.’ 

Mr Clavering had already given to Eva 
Linwood’s affairs, as his wife to Eva herself, 
much more time than he could well spare, and 
had important engagements at his office that 
afternoon. ' But he was too generous, or too 
warmly interested in the orphan’s fate, not to 
postpone his own affairs, however pressing, to 
such need as hers ; and before an hour had 
passed, he had climbed, so eagerly that he forgot 
to complain of their height, the stairs that led 
to the chambers in a garret of the Temple, outside 
which was painted the name of Everard Clinton. 
He stood breathless and panting ; and when the 
door was opened, a full minute elapsed before 
he could state his name and business. But in 
that minute he had taken in, with the quick 
practised glance of a man naturally observant 
of men and manners, the appearance both of 
the chambers and their occupant. The former, 
poorly furnished as they were, were surpris- 
ingly neat and clean ; were evidently Clinton’s 
dwelling as well as his place of business. 
Instead of rickety second-hand mahogany, the 
tables and chairs were of plain, strong, stained 
deal; instead of a ragged carpet, a clean bare 
floor, with a large deerskin on the hearth, the 
prize of some rare holiday in the Highlands. 
The 'writing-table, which stood in the further 
window, and from which Clinton had evidently 
risen to admit his visitor, was covered, not with 
law-books, but 'with that miscellany of literature 
which Clavering had' noticed in the rooms of 
a friend engaged on the daily press ; that which 
occupied the centre of the room, and at which 
any one calling on business would -.naturally take 
his place, was devoted exclusively to legal text- 
books and professional papers. More unprofes- 
sional than the contents of the writing-table was 
the flower-stand, which occupied the nearest 
window ; every plant evidently tended with 
especial individual care ; no purchase of' the 
day,, no hired outcast from a nurseryman’s stock, 
but nurtured for months or years by its present 
owner ; some in flower, some in bud ; some that, 
as Mr- Clavering, himself an amateur florist, 

■ well knew, had flowered already, and would not 


flower again for months to come. The rooms 
were characteristic, and fixed the visitor’s atten- 
tion the more closely upon the person of their 
tenant. Neatly and carefully dressed, -with a 
slender figure, that would have looked taller 
save for the slight stoop of a student, Clinton’s 
thin pale face suggested overwork, perhaps work 
too constant to allow leisure for sufficient air 
and exercise. But the bright penetrating eyes 
showed no sign of weakness . or ill-health ; and 
the voice, though quiet, had in it a certain ring 
that told of energy not exhausted, of spirits 
not depressed by labour, however severe ahd 
prolonged. 

‘Mr Clavering, I think? I met you at Mr 
Linwood’s. I was grieved to hear of his death. 
That has brought you here, I presume? He 
has left a will, of course ? ’ 

Far from being offended, Clavering, as a man 
of business, was pleased by the quick sharp- 
toned questions, the glance reading his unspoken 
answers, that brought him instantly to tlie 
point. Evidently, Clinton would waste no time 
even upon a question in which, as Clavering 
instantly saw or felt, he was keenly interested. 

‘ So 1 ^ the young lawyer said when he had 
heard the story. ‘ There was a will ; but for 
the moment we must presume its absence. 
What then? Eva is legitimate, or her father 
thought so ; her mother was his wife, or he 
believed so. Where were they married? Have 
you found any papers on that subject?’ 

‘Yes; im his desk, on a third search, after 
Warren had put us on our mettle.’ 

‘ Ah 1 ’ Clinton said, after perusing them care- 
fully. ‘This is too good. Warren can never 
have made such a claim on mere speculation, 
because, perhaps, the marriage taking place abroad, 
he had not heard of it. No ; there is something 
we do not know. She was his second wife ; but 
I have seen the tomb of the first ; and here we 
have the attested record of her death two years 
before the second marriage.’ 

‘ That seems thoroughly satisfactory. What 
more would you have ? ’ 

‘ Good enough, Mr Clavering. Ask Mr Warren 
to call to-morrow night. I will look into the 
matter meantime, and will be there — if you 
will obtain me Miss Linwood’s permission to call 
at six, and appoint Warren for seven. — You 
can tell me no more? Then I will not waste 
your time with comment on conjecture. Good- 
morning.’ 


SEA ISLAND COTTON, 

ITS . HOME AND ITS CULTIVATORS. 

The Sea Islands are a group lying off the coast 
of South Carolina, and at no great distance from 
the mainland. The cotton produced on them is 
of superlative excellence and length of staple ; 
and John’s Island — one of the largest — is a name 
familiar to the cotton exchanges of the world. A 
more primitive place it is liardly possible to 
imagine. At an early period. Lord Fenwick built 
there a grand manorial residence, which is still 
in excellent preservation ; as are also the roomy 
stables, kennels, &c., and the fine racecourse wffiich 
he constructed for his pleasure. The house is 
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now known as ‘The Headquarters’ Plantation/ a 
name it received from the British officers who 
made it their home during the revolutionary 
struggle in the Carolinas ; and its large com- 
fort and solidity, its fine avenue of approach, 
and its splendid and ghostly traditions, make 
it a grand landmark of the days of English 
colonisation. 

At that period the Island was divided among 
a few families, and some of the large brick 
mansions which they erected, and their stately 
family burying-places, still remain, although 
the houses are now generally deserted and the 
vaults empty. But around them time and mis- 
fortune have thrown a glamour of ghostly 
romance. At one, a lovely girl in bridal costume, 
playing on a triangle, walks up to a mirror and 
fades away. At another, a handsome soldier 
dashes furiously up the avenue on a powerful 
horse and suddenly disappears ; while at’ the 
Old Headquarters’ Plantation, some spiritual 
visitor knocks every day precisely at noon at the 
front-door. A remarkable thing about the latter 
ghost is, that for some time past it has gone 
round to the back-door, the quaint old brass 
knocker having been removed there, to make 
room for a modern electric bell. Evidently, it 
could not make up its mind to use the bell, and 
so followed the knocker to the other side of the 
mansion. Strange love-stories are also told about 
these old homes • and Lord Fenwick’s lovely 
daughter, who ran away with her father’s coach- 
man, and lived very happily with him, has a 
perpetual youth in the songs and tales of the 
negro population. In fact, all traditions indicate 
that, in colonial times, John’s Island was a gay 
and wealthy settlement, and that the English 
gentry' who owned it kept up in lavish splendour 
the sports and the domestic traditions of the 
mother-country. 

To-day, however, life on John’s Island — and 
it may stand for all the Sea Islands — ^is a very 
different affair — a hard unlovely struggle with 
poverty. The ladies, make dresses for the negro 
women at fifty cents a dress, or teach government 
negro schools at thirty dollars a month. Yet I 
never met any family who did not claim to have 
been very rich before the war. There are, 
however, no remains of this wealth, or of the 
refinement that generally accompanies wealth. 
Poverty and ignorance are ewdently at home 
there. The people have forgotten the Hunts and 
races and hospitality of colonial times ; and the 
fort^ white families which constitute the John’s 
Island proprietors rarely meet, except at church. 
The church is a small frame-building erected on 
the brick foundation of Lord Fenwick’s church. 
Some of the tombstones in the graveyard are far 
back in the eighteenth century, and reveal, quite 
unconsciously, the peculiar vanities of the early 
settlers — thus, Dame Elizabeth Carson is described 
not only as the ‘loving and beloved ^vife of James 
Carson,’ but also as the ‘daughter of John Gibbes, I 


Esq.’ Pedigree w^as something, even on a tomb- 
stone, at that date. 

The negroes are the most interesting part of 
the population, and in some respects they are 
unique among their own race. They belong to 
these Islands. Freedom has not tempted them 
away. They came with the early English settlers, 

I' and they at least preserve many of their manners 
and superstitions ; traces of old English songs 
and tales, and peculiar words, not heard else- 
where in America, are part 'and parcel of the 
negro life in John’s Island. 

I w’ent to John’s Island just as the spring 
opened. The glad event was announced by the 
peculiar cry of ‘ Chip, Widow Will, Chip ! 
Widow Will, Chip! Widow WiU!’ ‘Don’t you 
hear him in de sycamore-tree, Maudy gall 1 ’ cried 
Old Uncle Major joyfully. ‘Bress God, him call 
for de -winter dead 1 ’ 

For this welcome bird, like the swallow of more 
northern climes, ‘carries the spring on his back.’ 
It is of the same family as the Whip-o’-Will of 
Texas and North Carolina ; and South Caroli- 
nians declare, they can tell at night the moment 
they cross the boundary-line by its call. The 
cry of this bird inspires the John’s Island negro 
with a marvellous energy. As soon as it is 
heard, hoes are sharpened, and every one is 
impatient to get his cotton in the ground. ‘De 
cotton, de corn, and de rice, drive him close now,’ 
is the common saying. The- cabins are shut up ; 
for even the children are off to the fields to help 
in clearing away last year’s stalks and trash. 
This is always about the 10th of March. 

The first process for the cotton is called Listing.^ 
If new ground is broken, of course the plough is 
used; but if an old field -is to be replanted, the 
stalks are removed from the last year’s beds and 
in the alleys between them, the negroes go tramp- 
ing up and down, shaking from the all-serviceable 
fanna-baskets the pine-trash or other, manure 
intended as a fertiliser. Upon this manure -they 
draw down -with the hoe the last year’s beds, and 
then leave the ground a short time to suck in 
the heavy dews of the night and the glorious 
sunshine of the dUy. 

The next step isito ‘bank’ the ground ; that is, 
to make a new bed- on the top of the listing. 
These beds are about two feet high, and raised 
at regular intervals. Into them are dropped the 
small black cotton seed ; and ‘soon it pop up, .one 
here and dare, den it all come to see what dis 
work is like,’ says Old Major. The morning 
glories follow the cotton, as the poppies follow 
the wheat ; these are removed with the hoe ; 
and some time later the earth has to be drawn 
uj) around the roots. The latter process is 
called ‘hauling’ or ‘kicking back,’ because the 
women when at work brace one foot against the 
bed behind them. 

The cotton is readj^ to pick about the middle 
of August. At this time may be seen on one ' 
plant the flower, the green, the half-ripe, and 
the wholly ripened pod. Sea Island cotton grows 
to a great height ; on John’s Island, eight feet 
and over is usual in a good season. Unless there 
is a short crop, the picking lasts till after Cliristmas; 
It is a season of universal suspicion ; husbands 
watch their wives, and wives their husbands. No 
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one trusts anybody else. The planter has his 
special watchmen ; and even then, he loses many i 
pounds by what the negroes call ‘ dem tricky ! 
members ; ^ for they never call each other 
^ thieves.’ The small stores on the Island buy this 
stolen cotton, and very young children are experts^ 
, in keeping them in stock. 

The negroes work on what is called ‘ the 
contract system.’ They make bitter complaints 
of it — I think without any just cause. For 
working an acre and a half of ground for the 
planter they get seven acres of land for their 
ovm use ; also a house and the right to cut as 
much wood as they require. Few, if any, plant 
half of the land they are allowed ; they rely on 
making enough to clear them one year. But 
to look even two years ahead is a tremendous 
piece of forethought in a negro ; very few are 
inclined to do it. If they buy a horse or cow, 
they generally starve or work it to death in less 
than a year, though very likely it is only part 
paid for. A negro’s horse, while I was on John’s 
Island, died of starvation and ill-usage ; and when 
spoken to, he laughed and said : ‘ I’se a man as 
■ is used to loss ; dat ain’t boder me none.’ They 
are poor because they have a bird-like indifference 
regarding to-morrow and its wants. 

While in the 'fields, they laugh and jest and 
sing continually. Their songs are generally 
impromptu, and refer to passing events or needs. 
Thus, I heard a splendid young darkie, with, the 
proportions of a Hercules, bare-armed and bare- 
cllested, singing in a voice that Campanini might 
envy, as his hoe scattered the morning glories : 

Dry land, dry land, Lord ! 

Dry land, I say. 

’Tain’t good fur de cotton ; 

’Tain’t good fur de corn ; 

^Tain’t good fur de tatei*, nor 

De big water-melon. 

From March until June, the negroes are busy 
in the fields ; then the crop is ‘laid by that is, 
it is . worked no more until the pods begin to 
burst and coyer the fields with the snow of 
southern summers. Wliite and fleecy, the cotton 
drops from the pod, and then the real work begins. 
Up and down the green alleys, men, women, and 
little children walk, gathering the cotton into 
the bags that hang in front of them, or are drawn 
a little under the left arm. As soon as enough 
cotton is gathered, ‘ ginning ’ commences ; and 
in this, as in almost all other parts of planting 
and working cotton, women take the most pro- 
minent part. The packing and weighing are 
mostly clone by men ; but women gin and sort 
and whip better than men. After the ginning, 
it goes into the sorters’ and whippers’ hands ; the 
bad is divided from the good., the yellow from the 
white ; -then the dust is whipped out, and it is 
packecl in round bales ; the round bale being 
the distinguishing form of Sea Island cotton. 
When less than a bale is packed, it is called a 
‘ pocket.’ The canvas used in packing Sea Island 
cotton is of very superior quality ; and the price 
’ the cotton brings per - pound varies greatly. It 
has been sold at a dollar per pound ; but about 
forty cents (one shilling and eightpence) is pro- 
bably a fair average. An old J ohn’s Island planter 
told me that twenty cents (ninepence) was the 
lowest figure he ever heard of. 

- 


The negroes generally build their own cabins ; 
they are of the rudest description, logs and 
mud being the materials used. Windows are 
not considered necessary ; the doors have no 
hinges ; and the furniture usually consists of 
a couple of rude beds, a table, a chair or two, 
and the hominy-pot. Yet, however humble, 
the house is always ‘ christened ; ’ that is, the 
preacher carries the Bible through the house 
with prayer and ‘ shout ’-singing. For if the 
John’s Island negro is not pious, he is noth- 
ing. From this side of his nature he is most 
surely and safely moved. Every event of his 
life has its appropriate religious ceremony, some 
of them extremely beautiful, others grotesque' 
and silly enough, yet somehow raised above con- 
tempt by the sincerity of the devotees. Thus, 
on last Easter-Sunday I saw men and women 
join hands in a ring, and then, to their peculiar 
swaying religious dance, sing a hymn, which 
began thus : 

Oh, Him died fur you, and Him died fur me, 

And Him died fur de whole roun^ worf, you see ; 

And Him said he wouldn’t die eny mo’, chiUen, 

He said Him wouldn’t die eny mo’. 

Intense indignation at the revision of the Bible 
was general. Tn a special meeting called on the 
subject, the preacher said : ‘Brederen, I done call 
you up ’bout dese men what have been a-fooling 
wid de Bible. I done been informed dey has 
got up a new Bible ; and I want you all to 
toss up your money, and send some good man 
to talk all dat nonsense down.’ The money was 
freely ‘ tossed up ; ’ for the preacher is an absolute 
power among them, and his commands both as 
regards things temporal and spiritual more bind- 
ing than the common law. 

The little churches stand mostly in the pine- 
woods ; and it is a pretty and picturesque sight to- 
watch the negroes on a Sabbath morning gather in 
crowds around them, laughing, smoking, singing, 
and chatting until service begins. 

Once in church, they stay there for hours, 
and go home only to get a dish of hominy, and 
return again. Their services have a colloquial 
character wliich often impresses a white stranger 
as irreverent. But irreverence is a sin of which 
these negroes are incapable. Their interruptions 
of the preacher in his discourse would to a wlute 
stranger necessarily appear to indicate a want 
of proper decorum and' respect ; but the fact is 
that there is nothing in life about which the 
John’s Island negro is so earnest as his religion. 
He brings it into all his occupations, and often 
uses it in a very beautiful and poetic way. 

Their use of English is in . many respects very 
peculiar. They never use the pronoun ‘ I ; ’ 
man, woman, child, ox, or bird, is ‘ he ’ or ‘ him ; ’ 
thus, instead of saying, ‘I can walk back easily,’ 
they would say, ‘He can take he foot back 
easy.’ The plural is rarely used. Instead of 
sajdng, ‘I came to see you twice,’ they say, ‘I 
come one andv one time.’ Some of their forms 
of expression are forcible and very original ; 
thus, when a man acknowledges his fault, ‘he 
makes his low bow to de Lord, and says : I ain’t 
a-g^vine to done it no more, sir ; no. Lord, no 
more.’ Other sayings hav.e a proverbial terseness ; 
as : ‘You needn’t cloud up ’cause you kent rain 
‘You needn’t cross de fence ’fore you git to it;’ 

=^--' 
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‘ Don’t kick before you ’re spurred ; or are expres- 


sive of contempt : ‘ Shoo ! you go' ’long, you little 
puff ob vdncl.’ 

Rice and the majority of the splendid vege- 
tables to be found in Cliarlestoii market are 
grovm on this group of Islands ; and they 
would appear to be, from their fine climate and 
proximity to the recently discovered wealth of 
fertilising phosphate, a favourable place for a 
better class of emigration, especially as there is 
yet much land in primeval wildness, great woods 
stocked with game, and inlets full of delicious 
oysters and fine fish of every kind. 

But I have no desire to mislead ; and it must 
be admitted the drawbacks to such emigration are 
not trivial. Fii’st, there is an insidious malaria. 
To be out in one of the drenching dews, or even 
to sleep vdth open windows while dew is falling, 
is to be prostrated by an attack which effectually 
destroys aU energy, and may eventually master 
life itself. Snakes of many kinds abound, and 
the rattlesnake is of large size and deadly venom. 
The swamps, though full of exquisite flowers 
and birds, are also the homes of dreaded insects 
and of thousands of alligators. The latter when 
hungry often come into the farmyards after 
’ chickens, &c. \ and I saw a negro with an axe 
1 walk up to such a depredator and sj)lit his 
head fairly and squarely open. With a tremen- 
! dous convulsion, the creature rolled over and died, 
j Of com’se the skins are very valuable ; but few 
} white men would care to compete with the 
negro hunters. 

I As sportsmen, these negroes are of the keenest 
j order. Nelson, the chief negro sho];)keeper, always 
locks his store and calls his dogs the moment 
he hears a horn, or is tempted by some crony 
j with a suggestion of ^ Big fox in de bush ; ’ and 
sometimes .the store is left locked for three 
or four days at a time. ‘ Store ain’t a-gwine to 
, run away,’ Nelson argues; 'and dar ain’t no 
certainty ’bout dem foxes.’ 

I The Islands, indeed, are favourite hunting- 


grounds for the Charlestonian gentlemen ; and 
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as there are plenty of fine staghounds and other 
sporting dogs on them, with any number of 
darkies always 'ready fur de fun,’ a run after 
a. deer or fox, or a shooting expedition for birds, 
can be organised at a few minutes’ notice. The 
whimper, of dogs or the sound of a horn sets 
the negro blood on fire. He flings doAvn the 
hoe, shoulders his rifle, and puts on a different 
kind of manhood. All trace of subservience is 
gone ; his keen scent, his flymg ieet, his great 
strength, and his natural knowledge of woodcraft, 
make him the conscious peer of any man in the 
chase. And as a rule, he is a charming com- 
panion ; never weary, never cross, full of fun 
and song and queer observations. Many English 
and Scotch gentlemen visit America solely for 
the purpose of sport. The Great Divide, the 
Texas prairies, and the Colorado Plains, are' now 
an old story. I may deserve a '' Thank you ’ for 
pointing out a new locality full of a picturesque 
and peculiar life. 

Not only are there plenty of foxes and deer, 
but there is capital sport in an alligator-hunt. 
The dogs — though a favourite prey of the alli- 
gator— are always ready for the attack, and drive 
him from cover with eager interest. Just as 
this spring opened, there was a great baying 


heard one evening around a little clump of gum 
and^m^u’tle trees; and an old black man, gun 
in hand, hurried up all excitement to the house. 
' Come quick, Mass’r Tom ! De dogs done turn 
up de gle alligator what eat my best dog last 
week.’ 

We all made what haste we could ; and found, 
on reaching ' Gum Island,’ eight dogs barking 
furiously at an alligator, nine, perhaps ten feet 
long. They of course kept at a safe distance 
from his tail, for these creatures, when thus 
brought to bay by dogs, fight with their tails — 
that is, they rush at a dog, and with one terrible 
blow of their tail flop the dog fairly inside their 
open ugly mouth. This creature was encom- 
passed by his foes ; but they were too alert and 
watchful to come within his reach. He had 
lashed himself into a fury, and his growling ' Huff ! 
huff ! ’ was really a terrible sound. But Africa 
the negro made a clear bound to his side, and 
instantly split his head o^oen with an axe ; a blow 
followed by the dying roar of the huge creature. 
He was then dragged to the quarters ; and I 
followed to see the brute skinned. He lay on 
his back before the cabin — ^a cabin perhaps not 
very comfortable, but picturesque to the highest 
degree, for it was covered with jasmine, while 
the long gray southern moss drooped over it 
from a gigantic tree like a ' huge umbrella, so 
that we lifted or parted it to get inside the 
space so protected. Cassandra, Africa’s wife, in 
lier blue hickory dress and scarlet turban, stood 
at the door churning in a stoneware churn, and 
about twenty little laughing, chattering, dancing 
children were watching Africa’s operations.' Very 
soon Africa’s daughter , Susan, and her husband 
Silas, joined the group. Susan was smartly 
dressed ; and Silas — who is the dandy of the 
plantation — wore his hat on one side, and lounged 
nonchalantly forward with his hands in , his 
pockets. As before said, these negroes turn every- 
thing into a song ; and Susan, after looking at the 
alligator, nodded to her husband, and said : ' Silas, 


"VYliat am alligator good fur ? ' 

Alligator good to bay dog, oh ! 
Bull-dog, cur-dog, eny kind ob dog. 

Clhnt'Hf !- — A llinrn-f nr* iTr» rliorl /Jic' 


C/iorus— iUligator up an’ died dis spring, sab I 


What alligator tooth good fur ? 

Alligator tooth good to make a whistle, 
Car-whistle, railroad-whistle, eny 
whistle. 

C/ioras— Alligator up an’ died dis spring, sah ! 


kind ob 


AWiat alligator tail good fur ? 

Alligator tail good fur make steak ; 

Romid-steak, loin-steak, eny kind ob steak. 
Chorus — ^Alligator up an’ died dis sirring, sah 1 ’ 


And SO on ; until every portion of the alligator 
had been described, even to its entrails, which 
Silas informed us were good to make ‘ reins ob ; 
stage-reins, buggy-reins, cart-reins, eny kind ob 
reins.’ The skin is really now a very important 
article of commerce, the leather being used ex- 
tensively for making hunting-boots, storm-shoes, 
cigar-cases, or leathern articles of any kind likely 
to be subjected to moisture, which it resists. 
Ladies have also adopted it, as well as rattlesnake- 
skin, for bags, belts, pocket-books, and the like. 

To those fond of butterflies and beetles, the 
John’s Island swamps are rich and almost 
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unknown ground. Specimens of extraordinary 
size and brilliancy abound ; and I also saw there 
some rare and beautiful orchids,' ferns, and other 
botanical treasures usually sought in more tropi- 
cal countries. 

OUE LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT. 

One of the duties incumbent on man is to leave 
instructions for the proper disposal of his goods 
and effects after his decease. This is a moral 
obligation which ought never to be avoided. It 
is true that laws exist providing for the succession 
to the property of any individual who may die 
without making a will ; but these laws, though 
generally beneficent, do not, and never can, in 
every case mete out that justice which heirs 
may - separately deserve. The family status, the 
amount and character of the possessions, the 
rights, reasonable expectations, necessities, quali- 
fications, and perhaps the talents, of the different 
heirs who ought to succeed, along with numerous 
other considerations, should receive the gravest 
attention. Owing to the uncertainty of life, 
procrastination regarding such a weighty subject 
almost amounts to a sin ,* for a man is bound to 
do justice to his offspring, that unseemly wrang- 
ling may be obviated amongst brethren, who 
otherwise get credit for dwelling in unity. 

The following remarks will be confined to a 
brief review of the qualifications required by a 
testator, of what estate a person may test upon, 
and of what constitutes a valid will. 

The powers of a testator are regulated mainly 
by the law of domicile. If his home be Scotch, 
whether he is English-born or not, his personal 
estate will be subject to Scotch jurisdiction, and 
will be distributed according to Scotch law, which 
will determine the validity and interpretation 
of his will, and vice versd,. In England, since 
1838, every person before executing a will must 
be twenty-one years of age. In Scotland, the law 
is somewhat different. There, males above the 
age of fourteen, and females above the age of 
twelve, may make a testament or will conveying 
personal, but not real property (land or houses). 
In this way a boy or girl above these ages, if pos- 
sessed of a house and furniture, may, for instance, 
wiU away the furniture, but not the house. Eur- 
niture, money, stocks, ships, &c., come under the 
category of Personal or Movable property ; houses 
and land under that of Eeal. Insane persons, ex- 
cept during lucid intervals, cannot make a will ; 
nor can persons whose faculties are so impaired 
by old age as to render them incapable of fully 
understanding the meaning and effect of the par- 
ticular document. In England, illegitimate cliil- 
dren hayq'always had the same privileges as those 
that are legitimate so far as the making of their 
wills is concerned. In Scotland, prior to 1836, 
persons who were illegitimate could not, accord- 
ing to high authority, make a valid testament of 
movable estate. As regards real estate, they were 
never under any special disability ; althotigh, like 
all other persons, they were until 1868 subject 
to the law of deathbed, and to a law requiring 


technical formalities in the disposal of real estate 
by will. 

Ellery qualified person may now dispose by 
will of his projjerty of every description, includ- 
ing lands, houses, money, stock-in-trade, good- 
will of business, and investments of every kind, 
if words are used which, though not technical, 
clearly refer to real as well as personal estate, 
always, of course, imder burden of the rights of 
creditors. All debts must be paid. Government 
duties, funeral expenses, servants’ wages, and other 
preferable charges, require to be settled. Then 
there are rights fixed by law or contract which 
husbands and wives have in each othePs estate, 
and which children have iii their parents’ means. 
These claims must next be satisfied. In England, 
children never had any indefeasible right to a 
share of their parents’ estate, exce^jt prior to 
1857 in the city of London, York, and some 
other old Eoman tovms, where there was a 
customary law in favour of children similar to 
the common law of Scotland ; and since 1834, a 
widow has no indefeasible right to dower from 
her husband’s real estate ; although in certain 
cases the husband has an indefeasible right to 
curtesy (that is, a kind of life-rent) from his 
wife’s real estate. 

In Scotland, the widow and children have 
always enjoyed rights indefeasible by the will 
of the' fatlier and husband — ^named jus relictce 
and legitim — to shares of the husband’s mov- 
able estate ; and in most cases husband and 
wife have indefeasible rights, named curtesy and 
terce^ in each other’s real estate. Yet in the 
latter country, if a testator converts all his 
property into lands. and houses, or invests it in 
heritable bonds, he may leave his vdiole estate 
to a stranger, and so defeat the rights of his 
children, pro^dded that it cannot be proved to 
the satisfaction of a jmy that he did so with 
intent to defraud them. While Eitglish wives 
and children may be left without a farthing in 
any case, Scotch widows and children have a 
right indefeasible, except by ante-nuptial (mar- 
riage) contract, to personal estate, such as money 
in banlv, furniture, clothing, animals, carriages, 
implements, stock-in-trade, good-will of business, 
and so forth. 

The children’s share or baiims’ part is one- 
third — or one-haK if there be no widow — 
divided equally amongst them. The wife is 
entitled to another third, or, in tlie event of 
there being no children, to a half of her hus- 
band’s personal estate. 

In the case of marriages after July 18, 1881, 
the husband has a similar right in his vife’s 
separate estate.* This new right of succession in 
husbands has been held to extend to all marriages 
at whatever date contracted ; but the point is now 
under appeal to the House of Lords. In making 
a will, it is unnecessary to refer to these rights and 
obligations, for they are supplied by law. 

Probably the most bitter hatred that infests 
humanity is that which arises from a quarrel 
over a will. Passionate feelings of the most 
degrading kind originate, and seldom cease till 
death steps in and ends them. Ear better make 


* Eor recent changes in relation to women’s rights in 
property, see an article on ‘The Married Women’s Pro- 
perty Act (1882) ’ in Ho, 991 of tliis Journal. 
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no at all, than inahe a bad one or an nnwise 
one. Every child should be carefully remem- 
bered. It is too true that a well-doing father 
has often a spendthrift son, but seldom does it 
mend matters to leave that son penniless. 
Indeed, in Scotland such an attempt can only 
bring about an awkward exposure of the father’s 
name ; for besides being entitled to his share of 
legitim, the child can fall back upon his father’s 
esta,te, if there be any existing, or traceable to 
the possession of a gratuitous recipient, to support 
him in the poorhouse, or otherwise secure him 
against starvation. Money can be safely tied 
up by a trust, or in the shape of an inalien- 
able alimentary annuity, thi’ough which it can be 
rendered impossible to squander the capital sum, 
or permit the income to pass directly to other 
hands than those of the prodigal for whom it 
is intended. In this way, kindlier emotions are 
far more likely to prevail over that enmity, 
which otherwise is certain to be rampant. 

Ho person should 'svrite his o'wn will, unless 
there be urgent need for it. Perhaps more 
litigation has arisen from this cause than any 
other. The most experienced lawyers, not even 
excepting learned judges, in making their own 
Avills have been known bo fail, not, however, in 
making simple bequests, for in that a man of 
fair intelligence and education could scarcely go 
wrong, but in trying too much in the way of 
complex and alternative and contingent destina- 
tion — in short, looking too deeply into the future. 
A man of standing, and one who is constantly 
in the habit of drawing such documents, should 
be employed. Nothing is saved by being too 
parsimonious in this respect. 

In Scotland, more laxity is permitted in refer- 
ence to wills than in England since 1838. In the 
former country, almost any kind of -written docu- 
ment purporting to dispose of the testator’s 
property, and suihcient to show his intention, is 
regarded as a good vdll. It is not necessary that 
ink be used ,* and a legacy by word-of-mouth is 
good to the extent of one hundred pounds Scots, 
or eight pounds six shillings and eightpence 
sterling. If the -will' is holograph — that is, 
written entirely by the granter’s own hand — 
no witnesses are required. If it is not holo- 
graph, then two witnesses are necessary, with 
a regular testing-clause, or with the designa- 
tions of the witnesses written after their signa- 
tures. They need not sign their names in 
the presence of the granter, but he must either 
sign or acknowledge his signature in their pres- 
ence. In England, every will must be attested 
by two -witnesses, no matter who wrote it ; and 
after either seeing the testator sign or hearing 
him acknowledge his signature, they ought to sign 
in his presence. A gift or legacy to a person 
•witnessing a will is void, but it does not affect 
the validity of the will. The same holds good 
in Scotland, . except in the case of very small 
legacies, which are not void. In England, a 
' creditor may be a -witness • while in the sister 
country the opposite is the case. All English 
- wills must be in writing. Soldiers and sailors, 
however, when on service may make nuncupative 
-wills— that is, by word of mouth. If a wiU is 
written on more pages than one, each page should 
be signed, the -witnesses signing only on the last. 
In England, if the granter cannot sign, he may 


make his mark or a Xj some one 

to sign for him. In Scotland, only a notaiy 
or the clergyman of the parish can sign lor 
another. All erasures and interlineations should 
be carefully mentioned at the end of the deed, 
and all marginal additions signed. Such, ^ then, 
are the principal formalities to be observed in the 

execution of a will. . i t j. 

In the old Roman law, if a father wished to 
disinherit a child, he required to insert a special 
clause to that effect, or such child could get the 
will rendered void, on the ground that he had 
been forgotten. ^Blackstone in his Go7ivnieutci/i ics 
conjectures that this gave rise to the custom in 
England of leaving to a disinherited child the 
sum of one shilling, to show that he had been 
remembered, Erom this custom springs the 
well-known phrase, ^ I ’ll cut you off with a 
shilling.’ . 

If any man is determined to write Ins own -will, 
let him do so in plain English, setting forth as 
clearly as he can . what he has clearly and 
definitely resolved to do. All legal terms and 
phrases, notwithstanding the learning they may 
display, ought to be avoided. Children, if 
mentioned, ought to be called by their names ; 
and such expressions as ‘heirs, successors, issue, 
heirs of the body,’ and so forth, never iised at 
random. Most of these terms have a certain legal 
interpretation, which may differ from -\yhat the 
testator intended. There is no use, either, in 
inserting a long string of words lilie ‘ give, grant, 
devise, legate, bequeath, convey, dispone, and 
make over.’ Although most of the legal peculi- 
arities attacliing to these words are how swept 
away, their repetition only leads to confusion. 
All printed forms of wills should be rejected as 
dangerous, at least in so far as their meaning is 
not quite clear. If no legal aid is at hand, let 
the party express his vdshes on paper in plain 
simple Saxon, just as if he were telling a friend a 
story, or writing a letter expressing his wishes. 
And let him not' forget to sign it, as has been the 
case -with many an amateur will-maker. 

The same rules apply to codicils. The-y may 
be executed at the testator’s pleasure ; but if they 
make changes upon or partial revocations of the 
original will, great care should be taken that 
these are clearly expressed. The will and each 
of the codicils should be dated, although tliis is 
not essential, if their provisions do not clash. 
When two testamentary provisions are clearly 
inconsistent, the later revokes the earlier, and 
a -will disposing of the whole estate, real and 
personal, heritaWe and movable, by implication 
of law revokes all prior vdlls. Litigation often 
arises from defects in the written instrument, 
but still more frequently from the author of 
a will not ha-ving clearly thought out what he 
intends to do ; or ha-vdng partly altered his mind ; 
or having forgotten what he has done in some 
earlier codicil, which has fallen out of sight on 
a loose fly-leaf, and bequeathed the same ring or 
piece of plate, or other memento, to two difierent 
persons ; or left the same money legacy twice over 
to the same person ; or misnamed some college 
or charitable institution ; or failed to distinguish 
two of similar names 3 or,' worst of all, has delayed 
this duty of ‘setting the house in order’ until 
disease has weakened or destroyed the ‘sound 
disposing mind,’ and left the kindly wishes and 
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■benevolent hopes of a lifetime — ^long cherished, 
hnt expressed perhaps too late — to a battle of 
medical and legd theories about insanity, or the 
accidents of a jury triaL 

left. In the first place, a large part of our new 
steamer had been given entii’ely over to a native 
Queen from India, on her way to England to 
petition parliament about her grievances. It was 
said that she paid eight thousand pounds for her 
passage. Certainly her retinue was large indeed. 
At night, the attendants covered the whole of 
the lower deck, and it was an act of difficulty, 
requiring much agility, to reach one’s cabin with- 
out treading on some of the sleeping Indians. 
In addition, in the adjoining cabin to ours there 
was a native Prince with three companions, who 
had all their eating, smoking, and betel-nut 
arrangements in too close proximity to be agree- 
able. So, under these difficulties we never slept 
in our cabin, only using it for dressing purposes. 
We slept dressed on deck, with our feet on chairs ; 
and though we seldom retired before midnight, 
and were awoke about four a.m. by deck-cleaning, 
the short rest so obtained sufficed for our require- 
ments. 

There were some strange individuals on board^ — 

one ‘ Captain ’ , raised to that ranlc by himself. 

His position had been that of a 'shopkeeper in 
India, and he obtained the post of English Agent 
to the native Queen on board our steamer. It 
was stated that soon after leaving Calcutta, he 
had his boxes up on deck, and Tiad this rank 

' painted before his name — ‘ Captain (Xyzo), King 
of ’s Service.’ 

. Another passenger was a good-natured oid man 
of enormous size, returning to England after a 
long residence in a sugar-producing island. He 
slept lying do'wn on the deck ; and one night, 
impelled by the movement of the ship, he stai'ted 
rolling, and went on until brouglit up by the 
screen that partitioned off the part reserved on 
deck for ladies, to their great disturbance. 

A third passenger, a Madrasee, is worth notice. 

■He was one of the English . educated natives, an 
intelligent clever man, but completely hors de , 
combat from the bad weather we experienced. 

‘ Oh, if I could only get to. Marseilla ! ’ (as he 
called Marseilles) was his constant cry. He never 
reached that port ; for after lying in his cabin 
with his servant, both equally helpless, until the 
steamer reached Aden, he went on shore, saying 
he would go to England another time. Poor 
fellow ! He took the return steamer to Madras, 
where, not long after, he was thro^vn out of a 
buggy and killed. 

There was indeed enough to make one tired 
of sea-voyages. The run in favourable weather 
from Point de Galle was then about eight days ; 
in the teeth of the monsoon, we took fourteen 
days. The long narrow steamer rolled and 
pitched incessantly throughout this voyage, so 
wearisome to sufferers from Trial de mer. We 
hardly saw another vessel during the fortnight ; 
but two stirring incidents occurred, that made 
the hearts of some of us leap into our mouths. 
One morning, a great commotion was heard 
on the upper deck, sailors running and throw- 
ing over life-buoys, as if there was a man 
overboard. And so it was ; for one of the native 
Queen’s servants had tumbled off' the anchor at 
the ship’s bow. In the heavy sea, he was lost 
sight of in a moment. A boat was lowered, but 

.searched in vain. The steamer then put about, 
and in returning, some one on the deck descried 
the black hair of the poor Hindu. The boat 

-C 
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Many years ago, I left the beautiful island called 
Prince of Wales’s Island, more commonly known 
' as Penang, in one of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company’s steamers. We were three friends 
together, one of whom had been thirty-seven 
years in the island. He had been sent out when 
a young man for ‘a sea- voyage, as the last hope 
for a supposed case of consumption. Happily 
. for him, he found the governor of Penang on 
board the ship, and so commended himself, that 
he was chosen for an appointment under his 
government. So, after a long service there, he 
retoned to Europe, and lived twenty-five years 
more, dying lately at the age of eighty-seven. 
His career seems to testify to the advantage of 
finding a home for delicate people in a climate 
that is not antagonistic to their health. The 
other friend still lives. He had been five years 
in the island, and had gained the good-will of 
all who knew him. Before the voyage ended, 
he very distinctly proved that ‘a friend in need 
‘ is a friend indeed.’ 

We left our beautiful island on a fine sunny 
day. The elder friend, who was leaving against 
his ^vish the home of many happy recollections, 
was so overcome that he remained in his cabin 
^ until out of sight of land. We other two stood 
looking at the beautiful . liills, wooded to their 
very summits, some with trees of enormous 
growth ; . others with the graceful nutmeg trees 
growing on terraces, built with incredible labour 
by the industrious Chinese immigrants. We 
thought, too, of lovely ‘Glugar,’ where we had 
' both stayed, the residence of some English friends, 
whose house and heart were ever open to all 
comers, and whose kindness will be ever affec- 
tionately remembered by thousands of those who 
visited the happy island. Sad to say, very few 
years passed before both were called to their rest ; 
but if those who have been loved on earth can 
be recognised in the spirit-land, they will have 
found many rejoicing to see them again. 

The seven days’ run to Ceylon passed pleasantly 
enough, and we arrived at Point de Galle in good 
time to catch the steamer to Suez. Here, of 
course, we were visited by the Cingalese diamond- 
merchants, who board every ship in the hope of 
selling, their ‘precious stones.’ It is said that 
many of them are made in ^Birmingham, and that 
an offer of five shillings has "'been accepted for a 
stone priced at seventy pounds sterling, which 
afterwards proved to be made of glass. Another 
excitement is often added here by the dhoby or' 
washerman forgetting to return the passengers’ 
clothes, that have been too readily confided to him 
under the strongest promises of being returned 
clean in a few hours. The run on shore among 
the fine cocoa-nut palm-trees, and a quiet day 
in -one of the hotel gardens, was a very pleasant 
break in the voyage, preparing ^ us for what was 
coming. 

On changing to the main-line steamer, we 
found matters very different from what they 
were on the moderately filled steamer we had 
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already lowered being far away, tbe captain’s gig, 
manned by one of the ship’s officers, with a 
Chinese crew, was lowered in a minute. The 
poor half-drowned man was soon dragged into 
the boat, where he lay like a drowned dog. He 
seemed, however, safe. But his troubles were not 
yet over. Just as the boat was about to be 
hauled up, a tremendous sea dashed it against 
the steamer’s side, smashed it to pieces, and let 
officer, crew, and Hindu into the sea. As the 
boat drifted from under them, one and all 
caught hold of ropes that were either hanging 
over the ship’s side or were throivn to them. 
Officer and Chinamen came up the ropes hand- 
over-hand and reached the deck. 'So, indeed, 
nearly did the poor Hindu, who seemed roused 
into life by the new danger. He clambered up 
the rope imtil on the point of reaching the deck, 
when, strength failing, doivn he slipped into the 
sea, retaining, however, his hold on the end of 
the rope.- Hap]pily for him, the other boat soon 
returned, when he was hauled up by a pulley 
vdth a rope tied imder his arms. This boat was 
got up without damage. The nearly drowned 
Hindu was well cared for. He, poor fellow, came 
from the interior of India, and had never seen 
the sea before this voyage. The ^ captain ’-agent 
induced the native Queen to give fifty pounds to 
the boasts’ crews ; indeed, though sell-promoted, 
he was an intelligent and agreeable person, and 
carried out the role he had undertaken udth credit 
and efficiency. 

This exciting scene was, however, followed in 
the course of a day or two by one of a similar 
nature • still more exciting. One of the Indian 
sailors, caUed Lascars, fell from the topmost yard, 
ovdng to a sudden lurch, into a tremendous sea. 
It proved afterwards that in falling he had broken 
one arm in two places. He was lost to sight in 
a moment. The experience of the day before had 
piroved the uselessness of lowering boats until the 
man was seen, so the steamer was put about at 
once. Steadily she described a circle once, udthin 
the circumference of which it seemed certain the 
lost one would be found ; but none but those who 
have had experience can imagine the difficulty of 
‘spotting’ a small uncovered head amid high 
rolling waves. Once round; tmce round, and 
nothing seen. We knew the third time would 
be the last, and were on agonising tenter-hooks, 
when a fine old Colonel' retiring after a long 
Indian service, standing a little way up the 
rigging with head uncovered, gave a shout of 
joy. The man was found, and soon was got on 
board without accident. Though very much' 
exhausted, having, with incredible courage, sup- 
ported himself with one arm in a raging sea, 
he soon recovered sufficiently to give an account 
of himself. ‘I saw the ship go round, once, 
twice, and hope remained ; but when the third . 
came, I knew it was the last, and I thought 
it was all up.’ Ho doubt the fatalism that 
supports these people in all inevitable trials 
had its efl'ect in these two cases. Both of these 
men belong to castes not usually considered brave. 
It is curious how these Hindus, as in the case of 
Himcomar, so well described in Macaulay’s Essay 
on Warren Hastings, will await their end with 
patience. The very men who would flee in scores 
before two or three English soldiers, will, when 
placed in another situation, eviuce the utmost 


coolness. Such are the anomalies of Hindu 
character, most difficult to explain. 

One word about the gallant Colonel, the 
successful marker. What a funny figure he was 
He had been many years in India, and had of 
course taken out with him from England the 
usual outfit of clothes. Like the Anglo-Indians 
of those days, he had, when requiring new suits, 
given the pattern originally brought out to guide 
tlie native tailors, who seem unable to measure. 
Ho doubt, the divergencies from the original 
pattern, added to the eccentricities of native 
tailors in their work, produced in thirty-five 
years some very peculiar garments. Thus his 
Avaistcoats appeared to be about half the usual 
length, the coat-sleeves tight as stockings, and 
other things in corresponding jimpness. 

But to return to our ship. We rounded Cape 
Guardafui at last, when the head-wind ceased, 
and the thermometer, that had been standing at 
sixty-eight degrees, rose at once to ninety and 
something more. Soon Ave reached Aden, and 
coaling Avent on all night Avhile we still slept on 
deck. On aAvaking, every one commenced to laugh 
at seeing his neighbour covered Avith coal-dust, 
black lilce SAveeps, forgetting for the moment that 
he Avas no better himself in colour. We reached 
Suez in six days, having made a not unpleasant 
passage through the Bed Sea ; for though the 
thermometer stood at ninety-eight degrees, there 
AA^as some head-breeze that modified the stifling 
feeling of its atmosphere. Crossing the desert 
from Suez to Cairo in the old vans, Ave reached 
Alexandria in due course, and on to England vid , 
JMalta, Marseilles, and Paris. | 

Tavo curious coincidences folloAved within tAVO 
years after the termination of this jdurney. After 
landing, the three friends from Penang and the 
Indian Colonel Avent on their respective Avays and 
had little or no communication. In course of i 
time, when tAvo out of the four Avere married, it , 
Avas found that, strangely enough, they had 
married cousins. Stranger still, both the ladies 
Avere also cousins to the elder friend from 
Penang. ^ 


SPKIBa IN AUTUMN. 

Shall avc remember iu some time far off, 

When youth is dead and life has lost its sweetness, 
What scents and sounds that day Avas woven of, 

Whose memory, rose-like, in our life’s December, 

Would melt its snows to June’s divine completeness ? 

Shall Ave remember ? 

0 day too bright, too brief ! A\'hen we two stood 
Beside the old Avail, ivy-veiled, moss-covered ; 

The purple mist clung to the crisp dun wood — 

May to our hearts, set in the year’s November — 

Above our souls the soul of parting hovered ! 

Do you remember ? 

Ah, that one moment ere Ave turned to go ! 

If this my earthly life have end to-morrow, 

Strong in that memory ray soul Avill know 
Not one regret for life’s expiring ember, 

Nor one thought’s pain, nor one hour’s clreani of sorrow, 
While I remember ! 

E. Nesbit. 


Printed and Pubhshed by W. & B. Chambers, 47 Pater- 
noster Bow, London, and 339 High Street, Edinburgh. 
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SCAELET EEYEE. 

HOW TO LIMIT ITS SPREAD. 

During the early ages of medical science, and 
indeed until quite recent times, physicians aimed 
exclusively at the treatment of disease. While the 
idea held sway, that disease was a something which 
required to he exorcised by charms or incantations, 
to be weakened and finally vanquished by blood- 
letting, or to be expelled from the system by 
drastic purgatives, according as the popular or 
prevalent theory ruled at the time, ^evention 
• was little thought of. Better counsels came by 
degrees to regulate opinion as knowledge increased, 
and now the aim of advanced medicine has come 
to be the prevention of disease. 

While there are many ailments which arise in 
€i manner too obscure to be .as yet exactly traced, 
there are some which by almost universal consent 
are believed to be only communicated from the sick 
to the sound, and which never own a spontaneous 
origin. Of such, measles, hooping-cough, and 
scarlet fever are familiar examples. Each has 
peculiarities of its o^vn as to the mode in which 
it fixes on its victim. Of ad three, measles may 
be said to be most infectious. Few persons 
escape an attack of measles ; and there are many 
well-authenticated instances of its recurrence, 
even after no very long space of time. It is 
undoubtedly communicable before the character- 
istic eruption has sho'wn itself ; when merely 
sneezing and the symptoms of an ordinary cold 
in the head, with perhaps some degree of rougli 
cough, are present. Separation of those unaffected 
is often not resorted to till too late ; and as 
measles, for a considerable time, often nearly four- 
teen days, gives no sign of its having been caught, 
parents are lulled into fancied security. Measles 
seems most infectious during its earliest stages, 
becoming gradually less so as it approaches con- 
valescence ; and this feature renders the limitation 
of its spread, by isolation of those^ first affected 
by it, a difficult, and in many cases • an almost 
impossible task. 


[ Hooping-cough is also infectious before the 
well-known hoop has been heard, and the nature 
of the disease thus rendered unmistakable. To 
the inexperienced, its commencement is exactly 
that of a • feverish cold. And the fact that there 
is more cough, and that the paroxysms of coughing 
: recur with a certain degree of regularity, and 
are worse after meals, is not in general noticed, 
unless attention has been excited by the occurrence 
of other cases in the neighbourhood. In hooping- 
cough also, the general health suffers little in , 
mild cases, and the children suffering from it, 
if kept from school, are still permitted to go 
freely about. Hooping-cough and measles, there- 
fore, will under present circumstances continue 
to spread and be spread, without oim being able 
very materially to limit their extension. Hooping- 
cough, it is true, is mainly a disease of childhood ; 
and though it does sometimes seize on grown-up 
persons, and may even attack those a second time, 
yet childhood once passed, immunity, even with- 
out undergoing it, is the rule during after-life. 
Measles may occur at any age, provided security 
more or less complete has not been afforded by 
a ' previous attack. It seems, too, to tell more 
severely on adults than on children, and to be 
to the former more dangerous ; hence, while we 
should not court it for our children, it is. perhaps 
better not too jealously to shun it. 

Scarlet fever stands out in distinct contrast 
to measles and to hooping-cough in many par- 
ticulars. It may attack with a severity which 
' strikes one with awe. Constantly entire families 
are attacked by this dreaded disease, and since 
smallpox, thanks to vaccination, has been modi- 
fied, and might be entirely stamped out, scarlet 
fever is the most fatal . of all the eruptive 
diseases. It is scarcely if at all infectious during 
its earliest periods, and when it can be most ■ 
certainly recognised ; while left to itself, it tends 
to become, day by day, and for a considerable if 
not indefinite time, increasingly communicable. 
No wonder than the name of scarlet fever carries 
terror with it. Attempts have been made to 
lessen the dread by calling mild cases scarlatina. 
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a eupliemispa mucli to be reprobated, tbougb 
fast passing into disuse. It cannot be too fully 
known that scarlatina is but scarlet fever under 
another name, and that tlie mildest form of this 
disease in one individual may impart it in its 
direst malignity to another. The restriction is used 
advisedly, for there are unquestionably epidemics 
of scarlet fever much more severe than others. 
The type of the disease is not always the same. 

It is, then, the manifest duty of every one to 
do his utmost to check the progress of this disease 
by all means in his power ; and that much, very 
much may be- done in this direction, is certain. 
Indeed it may be said that while there are few 
diseases more preventable than scarlet fever, there 
is perhaps none which the medical man dreads 
more to have to do with ; its course is so uncer- 
tain, its vagaries so peculiar, and its results at 
times so serious. 

The treatment of scarlet fever can only be 
properly carried out by a duly qualified medical 
man; but the means by which its spread may 
he ^prevented, cannot be too widely known, or 
too promptly acted on. The sore throat, the 
strawberry tongue, the feverishness, and the 
scarlet rash, though not all equally distinct, 
are yet unmistakable ; and as all these occur 
at the very onset of the disease, and at the 
time when we can almost certainly prevent its 
spreading to others, action should be taken at 
once. Scarlet fever is a disease of children and 
young adults. In general, with advancing life 
the liability to it steadily decreases ; and when 
middle age has^ been reached, the chances of 
taking it are small. The later in life, then, -we 
are exposed to its contagion, the less risk we 
run. Hence the young should be isolated, and 
the elderly should act as nurses to those struck 
down by it; or if not the elderly unprotected 
by " a previous attack, those who have already 
had the disease. A second attack of scarlet fever, 
though not absolutely unlrnown, is excessively 
rare. 

The removal of those members of a family 
who have not yet had scarlet fever to a distance 
from the individuals affected, where they may 
be free from accidental communication, or may 
be transplanted entirely for a time from an 
infected district, would seem the most certain- 
mode of protection. And , yet there are often 
many drawbacks. Such a procedure is always 
more or less expensive. It may necessitate that 
children requiring special care should be placed 
in the hands of comparative strangers, and in 
the event of their falling ill, the anxiety of the 
parents is doubled. Can there be no means 
devised which will reduce to a minimum the 
chances of the spread of the disease, without 
distant separation ? 

It is needful, to estimate the possibility of 
this,, to understand the modes in which ^scarlet 
fever is conveyed from one to another. The 
infective particles which have the power of 
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reproducing scarlet fever, exist 
which separate from the skin of the convalescent, 
and float in the breath exhaled from his lungs. 
These are the main, if not the only channels 
through which the disease is conveyed from the 
affected to the healthy. ■\Ylien once these minute 
infective particles have become diffused in the 
air which surrounds the sick person, we have 
no further control over them. We have no 
available means of disinfecting the atmosphere. 
Those substances which might possess the power 
of neutralising the contagion in the air,^ are 
incompatible with life, and if emjployed in a 
strength suflicient to exercise control over the 
infective material, would prove fatal to every 
living being within their range. Thus all agents 
employed to disinfect the air of the apartment, 
or the house, are, to say the least of it, harmful. 
If they are possessed of odour, they mask the 
closeness of. the air, and the consequent necessity 
for ventilation. If they have no smell, they are 
objectionable, as tending to foster feelings of 
false security. 

When an individual contracts scarlet fever, 
when he catches its infection, tlie first symptoms 
are manifested in the throat ; the second, witT^in 
a few hours after, in the eruption on the skin. 
How, though we cannot disinfect the air which' 
surrounds him, we can, by the employment of 
what are termed antiseptics, disinfect his throat, 
and thus prevent the infectious particles from 
being taken up by the breath which he expires 
from his lungs. We can in the same way dis- 
infect his skin, and thus render the scales thrown 
off in the process of peeling . which takes place 
during his recovery, innocuous. We can thus 
prevent the air of the chamber in which he lies 
from ever becoming charged with the floating 
poison; which is much better than were we to 
endeavour to destroy this poison when it has 
become diffused in the atmosphere. The latter 
method is a very roundabout one. The clothes, 
the bedding, all he touched, all round about 
him during his^ illness, are carefully fumigated, 
and otherwise cleaned, purified, or destroyed, after 
he becomes well .; but the patient himself, the 
source of all the danger, is forgotten, as far as 
employing precautionary measures for the pro- 
tection of his attendants during the whole course 
of his complaint. 

What, then, can be done in this respect? Eirst, 
the congested skin should be kept soft and pliant, 
and should be soothed by warm baths. Such, of 
course, should not be given without sanction from 
the medical man in attendance, but are not usually 
counter-indicated. Bathing a child in water of a 
■temperature of ninety degrees Fahrenheit at bed- 
time, cools the fevered skin, and calms and 
soothes, and predisposes to sleep. At the same 
time it washes away any particles of skin which 
have become loose, and prevents an excessive 
dryness of the surface, which favours too free 
peeling. After the bath, a medicated ointment is 
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' gently smeared over the whole surface. This pro- 
longs the cooling effect of the bath, and while 
by its oiliness it lessens the production of the 
dry scales, it renders at the same' time those which 
. form, harmless. The ointment best suited for this 
purpose is one composed of thirty grains of 
carbolic acid, ten grains of thymol, one drachm 
of Vaseline, and as much simple ointment as will 
make the whole up to an ounce. The odour of this 
is not unpleasant, while it retains its greasiness, for 
a considerable time after being applied. It should 
be smeared on in the morning, as well as at night, 
after the bath. When the patient is well enough, 
one or two thorough washings with carbolic acid 
soap, in which process the hair and head 
should be included, will remove all remains of 
infection. For the throat we now possess a 
remedy thoroughly efficient and at the same time 
safe. The whole of the back and sides of the 
throat and the tonsils should be brushed three or 
four times a day at least with a saturated solution 
of boracic acid, or stiU better, of Barffs boro- 
glyceride, in glycerine. This causes no pain, and 
the taste is not unpleasant. Children make no 
objection to its use, for they find how much more 
comfortable the throat feels after it has been 
painted over. 

All bed and body linen, everything which can 
be washed which the patient has used, should be 
put into a tub containing one large table-spoonful 
of carbolic acid dissolved in the water mth which 
it is filled, so soon as they are removed from his 
person. In this way they can be carried from 
. the room without^-any risk of their spreading the 
disease to others, and washed without danger. 

The process we have described thus briefly is 
simple enough. It can be carried out in the 
poorest house, and if carried out, might many a 
time and oft' stay the progress of this justly 
dreaded disease. We owe it as a distiuct duty 
to those around us, to endeavour to shield 
them by any means we can from acquiring 
through our negligence any contagious or infec- 
tious disease. We should seize with eagerness 
any means which can protect our little ones, or 
those of others, from a very infectious and a 
frequently fatal disorder. 

The writer has very thoroughly tested the plan 
suggested. As an example of what may be 
effected, the following instance may be cited. 
A child in a family where there were four others 
younger than herself, who had not had scarlet 
fever, contracted the disease from a neighbour’s 
child. She was seen as soon as the rash had 
come fairly out. The house consisted of two 
rooms ; but isolation, in the sense of completely 
separating the family, was impossible from various 
circumstances in the house, and the parents 
objected to the removal of the child to a hospital. 
The plan of treatment sketched above was care- 
fully carried out by an anxious and intelligent 
mother, and though all the family used the room 
more or less by day and night during the entire 
course of the child’s illness, none of the four 
unprotected children took the disease. The 
mother at- the time had an infant, which she 
brought up on the bottle, and thus handled the 
milk freely ; and she was the sole attendant on 
the other children. This is no solitary example. 
Others, where the conditions were as crucial as 
this, might easily be related, but all indicate the 


same fact — that it is possible very materially to 
limit the contagiousness or infectiousness of scarlet 
fever by very simple means, and thus to control ^ 
more or less completely the spread of the 
disease. 

ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIE; 

OE, A HARD KNOT. 

CHAPTER XXVin. — ‘WE SHALL UNMASK HER YET.’ 

‘A GENTLEMAN, please, Captain, who would like 
to speak a word with you, if you are disengaged,’ 
said old Eobert, the head, and indeed only 
waiter at Budgers's Hotels Jane Seymour Street, 
Strand, as he stood in the doorway of Chinese 
Jack’s private sitting-room, on the first-floor of 
that delectable hostelry, his dingy napkin twisted 
secundum artem around his dingier thumb. — ‘ No, 
sir ; he didn’t give any name. From abroad, I 
thiiilc,’ added the waiter, ^vith a cough. 

Sea-captains are held to be a choleric race ; 
but Mrs Budgers’s favourite lodger must either 
have been very tolerant of interruptions, or the 
visit must not have been entirely an unexpected 
one. ‘I’ll come down, Bob,’ said the Captain, 
mth a nod, as he laid down his pen — ^he was 
engaged in writing — and the waiter vanished. 
Instantly a dark cloud of anxiety settled on the 
sunburnt face of Chinese Jack. ‘No news, so 
the proverb says, is good news,’ he muttered 
between his teeth, as he closed and clasped and 
carefully locked away, in one of his new and 
shining trunks, the slim volume in which he had . 
been busily making entries in a fine clear hand- 
OTiting ; ‘ and if so, I suppose I am as likely to 
hear of failure as success.’ However, his hand 
was quite steady as he brushed his bright hat, and 
opening his door, sauntered slowly do'wn-stairs, 
pausing to exchange a civil good-morniug with 
i\Ifs Budgers, the landlady, who, with her artifi- 
cial flowers in her portentous cap, and looming 
large, more than ever resembled a bloated spider 
linking among the bottles of the darkling bar. 
On the outer threshold stood a thin, slight, 
wiry man, in black. His back was turned ; but 
Chinese Jack was not in the slightest doubt as 
to whom his visitor was. He strolled forwai’d, 
however, without hurrying his pace, and said : 

‘ I beg your pardon — they told me Ah, 

Silas, is it you % ’ 

‘Glad to meet you, Eollingston,’ answered the 
other with perfect gravity ; and the two men 
shook hands as simply as though they were — 
what the hangers-on of Budgers’s believed them 
to be— two old' acquaintances who had met 
after some years. 

‘Won’t you come in?’’ said Chinese Jack, 
hospitably. 

But the stranger, whose American accent had 
been perceptible to the practised ear of Bob the 
waiter, declined to come in ; and a brief colloquy 
ended in the pair of lately reunited friends 
strolling slowly off together, down the steep and 
narrow street, towards the black wharf that over- 
looked the fiver, Chinese . Jack puffing at his 
eternal cigarette as he rambled on. 

The wharf once reached, the adventurer threw 
off his air of languid indifference. ‘Come, old 
partner,’ he said, with a laugh that rang' harshly 
even on his own ear ; ‘ you and I learned in 
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Caliibrnia to read the faces of the sportsmen 
"vVe played cards with, didn’t we^ Just now, 
we’re in the same boat as at Golden Gulch. 
I see, I\Ielville, as plainly as if it were printed 
or painted in eight-inch capitals on yonder 
board, that you have not come empty-handed, 
in the figurative sense of the word. Well, out 
with it, old mate and old friend. It matters 
more to me than to you. I don’t know whether 
the London fog has dulled my nerves, or what 
it is, but it is borne home to me, sometimes, 
xthat this is my last chance in life. I’ve spent 
money on it — put my pile on, haven’t I? as we 
staked it at monte once, in Pacific seaboard 
towns.’ 

‘ The last time vre ’ tallced together, and again 
in your last letter to me’ began the Ameri- 

can. 

But Chinese Jack feverishly cut him short. 
‘Yes, yes; I know, I know. I promised five 
hundred pounds — and I am solvent. Come nowj 
man, let us have a settlement at once ! ’ 

‘My dear former partner,’ answered Silas 
Melville, with a touch of scorn, ‘you need be 
under no apprehension. It is my belief that you 
have made an excellent investment, both of the 
cash you have disbursed, and of the sum which 
you propose to pay. I really thinlc, Jack, that 
you are doing a good deed, for once in a'* way, 
and that we shall both of us be instrumental in 
preventing a cruel wrong.’ 

‘When I polished off that Indian who already 
counted on your scalp to add to the embroidery 
of his deerskin moccasins,’ roughly retorted Cliinese 
Jack, ‘you didn’t doubt, then, that I was good 
for something.’ 

‘You are clear grit. Jack,’ placidly rejoined the 
American ; ‘ but we are among quiet folks now, 
and far from the prairies. Come, Bollingston, 
I excuse your impatience. You are a man used 
to an active life, and you have been chafing here, 
and seeing your money go, as you thought, in 
driblets for no purpose. But the more I study 
this case, the more it unfolds itself before me, the 
surer do I feel tliat we are on the right track. 
The proof of it is, that I have ceased to ask you, as 
you know, for the further advances which, accord- 
, ing to our rules, should have been exacted, and 
’ that now I feel convinced of success. Tliat young 
woman in Bruton Street— that other sister whom 
Sir Pagan harbours — is ’ 

‘ Is — what 1 ’ asked Chinese Jack curtly. 

‘Is the veriest impostor, the most double-dyed 
dissembler that ever cloaked the rapacity of a 
false nature beneath a fair outside,’ replied the 
American, with an earnestness that was unusual 
with him, it would seem; for his former com- 
panion half-sneeringly remarked : 

‘You seem quite excited, Silas.’ 

‘I am,’ replied the Private Inquirer, whose- 
temper remained unrufiled by the implied sarcasm ; 
‘and I will tell you why. Jack. Since I have 
been in this line of life, I have come to take an 
interest in my new profession, quite independently 
of the pounds, shillings, and pence to be earned 
by the exercise of it. And why not ? ’ demanded 
the American, warming as he spoke. ‘ When a 
sharper ^yas detected, west of the Eockies, with 
cogged dice, or cards up his sleeve, we honest 
miners rejoiced, didn’t we ? But, what is the 
wickedness w.e have known out in the frontier 

. ' 


Territories, where every wanderer carries his life 
in his hand, compared vdth the cool, deliberate 
treachery of a young girl like tliatl I tell 
Eollingston, that if I were to lose instead of 
gaining — by the prosecution of this case, I could 
not take my hands from the plough-stilts now. 
When first you came to me at the office, I took 
your instructions as a mere matter of every-day 
routine. But when you intrusted me, gradually, 
with more important tasks, and it dawned upon 
me by degrees how exceptional "was this business, 
even in our line, where mysteries are rife, I came 
to care for the case for its own sake. I have given 
it more and more of my attention and of my 
thoughts, as time went on, until tliis Leominster 
affair has come to be uppermost in my mind.’ ^ 

‘ It signifies a good deal to me,’ answered Chinese 
Jack, tossing away a charred remnant of his 
cigarette. ‘ I shall be a made man, as they call 
it, if our side wins. And I grow weary of rang- 
ing the world, like a winter wolf that is hunted 
from township to township, when hunger drives 
it in from the snowy wilderness to snarl and prowl 
about the log-hut and the corral of tlie settler. 
It ’s a question with me of comfort and peace for 
my old days,’ added the adventurer, with some- 
thing of mournfulness in his flexible voice, that 
freed it for the moment of its mocking tone; ‘and 
so I’m glad, Silas, that you are so confident as 
you seem.’ 

‘That Madame de Lalouve,’ said the Private; 
Inquirer abruptly, ‘you know a trifle more about 
her, Eollingston, I guess, than ever you thought 
fit to communicate to me.’ 

A queer smile curled the listener’s lips. Chinese 
Jack had winced a little at the sudden mention 
of the Sphinx’s name, but so very slightly, that 
he flattered himself that the start had escaped 
the vigilant eyes of his companion. Yery com- 
posedly he made answer, between the whiffs of 
a fresh cigarette : ‘ I told you what ' I knew, 
Silas, and what I fancied, too, if you remember. 
A dangerous woman — not pleasant to have for an 
enemy — not safe to have for a friend: All the 
more formidable in either caj)acity, because she 
has been prudent enough to keep on speaking 
terms with Mrs Grundy, and is not, like Chinese 
Jack and rovers of his sort, quite outlawed and 
quite lost.’ 

‘Well,’ resumed Melville, tapping, with the 
ungloved forefinger of one nervous hand, on the 
tough black top of the weather-beaten post against 
which he was leaning, ‘what you thought fit to 
tell me. Jack, concerning this former foreign 
acquaintance of yours is, I am bound to say, 
very amjfiy confirmed by all which I have man- 
aged to pick up through various channels. A 
dangerous friend, as you say ; and a dangerous 
adviser. Her presence in Bruton Street—and 

she is there often now — ^is of itself a sign that 

Never mind what. There certainly is mischief 
brewing. I could but watch and wait ; but it 
is not for nothing that I have kept my eyes and 
ears open, old partner. We could not, from the" 
nature of things, make the first move. The only 
question was, what would be the tactics of the 
enemy. Well, they are bolder, of their kind, 
than I, for one, had expected. I hardly thought 
to find Scotland Yard against us ; but so, just 
at present, it is.’ 

‘ Umph ! ’ muttered Chinese Jack uneasily, and 
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with a sidelong glance at the Private Inquirer. | 
‘ Got your familiar spirits there, too, Silas ? ^ 

‘ I find it necessary to procure intelligence 
wherever it is to be had,^ quietly rejoined the 
American ; ‘ and I could tell you, if you would 
care to hear them, the names of the detective 
officers — very reliable men, as I have been told — 
whom Miss Carew’s lawyer has engaged for the 
commencement of the campaign.^ 

‘ Her lawyer 1 ’ growled out Chinese Jack, 
irritably kicking a pebble into the water that 
oozed past the wharf-edge. - She has found some 
'pettifogging land-shark, then, to do her work for 
her.’ He won’t be long, however, before he throws 
his client over, as expenses thicken.’ | 

‘ Mr Sterling is a very respectable solicitor,’ 
was the cold reply of his former associate ; ‘ and ■ 
at the outset, he is zealous enough in her cause. 
That he will throw his client over, and wash his 
hands of the whole affair, in which he has so 
rashly engaged, I do not doubt ; but it will be 
when he finds out’ 

‘That the money is lacking, eh?’ broke in 
Chinese Jack, mth his cynical laugh. 

‘Not that, Eollingston,’ was the reply, seriously 
spoken, of the American investigator of private 
affairs ; ‘ though even an attorney, like ourselves, 
must live. Fair words, as we both know. Jack, don’t 
spread the butter thicker on one’s waffle-cakes. 
But Mr Sterling — I learned to know sometliing 
of him once, when we were concerned in a com- 
plicated affair — is not only honest, but capable 
of self-sacrifice. I really do believe the man 
would spend and be spent, body and bones, cash 
and credit, in what he honestly believed to be 
a just cause. But, quite as certainly, he will 
withdraw with horror and disgust from the side 
he has adopted, when once he learns, as I can 
teach him, what a poor dupe he has been in the 
toils of a pair of artful Delilahs.’ 

‘Delilah, eh?’^ grimly retorted . Chinese Jack. 
‘Well, the word' might apply tolerably weU to 
one of the ladies in question. Her supple hand,’ 
he added, in a tone which, as it fell on the fine 
ear of the American, was- eloquent in suppressed 
emotion, ‘was just the one to shear a Samson of 
his strength. The other is young, Silas, very 
young. The best Avitness one can put into a box 
— so I used to hear old Imowing Q.C.S declare — 
was a child. And that girl, if ever she comes to 
give evidence in court, mil be listened to, because 
she seems so innocent and so like a child.’ 

‘Not while there is justice on this earth of 
ours!’ angrily retorted the American. ‘I came 
here, Jack, to-day, to set your mind at ease, old 
fellow, if I could. I knew you would be fretting, 
in your forced inaction — ^you who are used to 
bestir yourself by sea and land. It was pure 
kindness that brought me to Budgers’s, not love 
of lucre, I am sure.’ ^ 

‘You are a good fellow, Silas — a good fellow,’ 
said Chinese Jack dreamily, but with a cordial 
friendliness in his tone that was rarely heard in 
his voice ; ‘ and I, I suppose, have grown to be 
a cantankerous animal, morbid from evil sur- 
roundings, and scarcely fit for intercoimse. When 
I play my part,’ he added, witli his strange smile, 

‘ I think I forget myself, and play it well. When 
I was Ali Hassan, not so long ago, and for 
twenty months before, not a cut-throat kidnapper 
of my Arab crew suspected, that the turbaned 


believer who led them in their slave-trading runs 
across Red Sea and Persian Gulf, the dhow 
ballasted with negroes, the steady monsoon filling 
our' big sail till the British gunboats steamed in 
vain astern — that Ali Hassan, I say, so regular in 
kneeling, five times a day, on his prayer-carpet, 
■with his face to the Black Stone of Mecca, their 
model captain and holy sheik, was, really and 
truly, the son of an English parson 1 — Do try a 
cigarette, Silas ; it makes a man feel so selfish, 
smoking all alone.’ 

kir Melville, with some tact, accepted the 
cigarette which, for the third time, Chinese Jack 
proffered, and lighted it ; but, after three or four 
whiffs, he mthdrew it from between his lips. 

‘ Thank you ; my constitution won’t stand that. 
Opium, eh?’ he said, tossing the tiny paper 
cylinder away. 

‘ Of course it is,’ answered Chinese Jack indif- 
ferently. ‘Turk and Levantine are much of the 
same mind as the Celestials on that head. I, for 
one, couldn’t -get on without the poppy to shed 
its soothing influence over my tobacco.’ 

‘You always were a wonder, physically, Rol- 
lingston,’ said the American, with a glance of 
admiration at the well-knit form of the powerful 
man who had done and dared so much ; ‘ but it 
is ill to tamper with poisons of that sort. What 
I want to understand is, that I feel sure of 
victory. There will be a movement on the 
adverse side — an artful claim speciously preferred ; 
and then, under, the pressure of overwhelming 
X^roofs, such as I am sure I shall furnish, the 
cruel, false-faced gii’l, who has leagued herself 
with a schemer : more experienced, if not wilier, 
than herself, will be placed for ever beyond the 
power of doing harm. — Now, good-bye.’ 

‘ Bravo 1 ’ were the last words of Chinese 
Jack ; and as he spoke, he seemed to be infected 
by some of the American’s enthusiasm in : the 
cause. ‘Well done, Silas! We shall -unmask 
her yet ! ’ 
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It is but a small consolation to the British 
householder to be told that good mutton may be 
had in some parts of Australasia at twopence- 
halfpenny per pound, while he is paying ten- 
pence or a shilling for the same in the home 
market. In the present depressed state of our 
agriculture, and with limited home supplies, 
prices have a tendency \ipward rather than 
downward. 

With a population of thirty-five millions to 
provide for, we would fare badly were we 
restricted to home supplies. Leaving cattle out 
of the question in the meantime, we had only 
twenty-four million sheep in 1882 to provide 
mutton for our teeming population, and tliis enu- 
meration shows a decrease upon the pre^dous ten 
years., In Australasia, on the other hand, wdth a 
sparse population of slightly over two and a half 
millions, we find Australia, New Zealand, and 
Tasmania exactly three times as well supplied 
as we are with wool and mutton. New South 
Wales alone, mth a popiilation of about seven 
hundred and . forty thousand, possesses about 
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tliii'fcy-two million slieep ; tlie total for Australasia 
"being about seventy-four million sbeep. These 
figures lend an air of probability to the estimate 
of Sir Francis Dillon Bell, that Australia and 
New Zealand could export to England one thou- 
sand tons of meat daily, this being about the 
quantity which the London meat markets are 
■ said to get through in a. single day. We have 
thus an indefinite supply of mutton, could it 
only be placed at a moderate figure in our home 
markets. 

In America, where mutton is not looked upon 
as an important article of food, and sheep are bred 
more for the clip of wool than for mutton, beef 
occupies the first place. The transatlantic dead- 
meat' trade dates from about October 1875. Mr 
Eastman of New York was among the first to 
effect consignments of fresh beef and mutton ; but 
the trade was rapidly taken up by others, and 
soon all the lines sailing between England and 
Scotland, left the Hudson with several tons of pre- 
served meat on board. In the year ending June 
1881, the exports of fresh beef from the United 
States were over one hundred and six million 
pounds, valued at one million nine hundred and 
seventy-two thousand and fifty-six pounds ; and 
of fresh mutton over three million pounds, 
valued at fifty- one thousand pounds. Ovdng to 
a rise in price, the^ exports were in a great 
measure stopped for ' four months of last year, 
hut were resumed again in the autumn. At 
first, the meat was preserved during the Atlantic 
voyage by a draught of cold air fanned off blocks 
of ice. This system, which made the meat rather 
moist, has been superseded by the Haslam, the 
Bell-Coleman, and other refrigerators, in which a 
draught of cold but dry. air keeps the meat at a 
temperature as little as possible below freezing- 
point. Eor Australian steamers which have to 
cross the line with a cargo of meat, twenty 
degrees Fahrenheit is thought a desirable tempera- 
ture, and twenty-eight degrees for the short 
American voyage ; but this can be easily secured 
by the refrigerators at present in use. A recently 
constructed screw-steamer, the Loch Ard, entirely 
built of steel, has been fitted up with the 
Bell-Coleman refrigerating apparatus, for the 
fresh-meat trade between Buenos Ayres and 
Glasgow. 

For some time past, an attempt has also been 
made by Australian steamers to place mutton 
from Australia and New Zealand in the London 
market, and’ these imports are steadily increasing. 
We read of the arrival of passenger-steamers with 
several thousand carcases of mutton ; but when 
these shipments first began, very serious losses had 
to be encountered by the colonial exporters having 
to place so much dead-meat in the market in 
one day. Some of it also arrived in an imper- 
fect condition. The problem of bringing frozen 
carcases of sheep from Australia in a wholesome 
condition seems now to be nearer solution. 

Three vessels were recently fitted up for Shaw, 
Sa'^l, & Co. with the Bell-Coleman refrigerator, 
which are capable of bringing cargoes of nine 
thousand sheep each from New Zealand. The 
.steamship Sorrento^ which arrived in this country 
from New Zealand in the beginning of February 
l^t, had five thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
eight carcases of sheep on board. The average 


rice at which this mutton was bought by the 
utchers was sevenpence three-farthings per pound. 
This mutton had been sold to the shippers at 
Dunedin at twopence three-farthings per pound, 
which ought to leave . a good profit for the 
exporters. So excellent was their appearance and 
quality, that some of these carcases, we are told, 
were bought by West End tradesmen who had 
hitherto looked upon frozen meat with contempt. 
The Lady Jocelyn, which left Wellington on Febru- 
ary 24th, had five thousand eight hundred carcases 
of sheep on board. Still further to show what can 
be accomplished in the frozen-meat trade, we may 
mention that a sister sailing-vessel, the Dunedin, 
brought one hundred and' seventy-five' tons of 
frozen mutton from New Zealand last year ; and 
after a voyage of ninety-eight days, it was found 
in good condition. The cargo brought eight thou- 
sand pounds, netting threepence-farthing per lb. 
for the sheep. Although some of the carcases had 
been frozen four months, they were said to be as 
bright and clean looking as newly killed mutton. 
The New Zealand Shipping Company’s steamer 
Ionic, one of the new monthly line between New 
Zealand and London, has refrigerating chambers 
capable of holding fourteen thousand sheep. Up 
till January of the present year, there had been 
four thousand tons of Australian and New Zealand 
frozen meat brought to this country. 

The Orient Company’s steamer Garonne, which 
arrived in the Koyal Albert Docks, London, 
in January last, brought with it a freight of 
four thousand two hundred and fifty-seven car- 
cases of frozen mutton, - and one hundred and 
thirty-six quarters of beef. This vessel had been 
fifty-two days on the way from Sydney, yet the 
meat was in excellent condition ; although frozen 
as hard as a stone, and requiring to be thawed 
before using. 

The Bell-Coleman refrigerator, already men- 
tioned as in common use for this purpose, is based 
upon the principle of compressed air being 
thoroughly cooled and then allowed to expand. 
In the act of expansion, it becomes cold enough to 
freeze water. To accomplish this, the air is taken 
by air-pumps from the meat-chamber and then 
compressed ; after which it is cooled by jets of 
w’ater and passed tlirough a system of tubes. 
After passing through the expanding apparatus, 
the air is discharged at the rate of forty thousand 
cubic feet an hour into the meat-chamber. The 
air is drier, and this system works better than 
was common in .the first experiments of preserving 
meat during a long voyage by means of blocks 
of ice. By means of this refrigerator, salmon has 
been brought from Labrador to London, and kept 
frozen for six months while being sold in instal- 
ments. Tons of English fish have even been con- 
veyed to Australia, and eagerly bought there as a 
luxury. It also enables vessels provided with 
refrigerating apparatus to carry a store of fresh 
fish, or other fresh meat, for use bn ship- 
board. 

The first .machine constructed by the Bell- 
Coleman Mechanical Eefrigeration Company of 
Glasgow, under the guidance of Mr J. J. Cole- 
man, was built in 1877, and since that time 
vessels sailing to and from . all parts of the world 
have been fitted up with it. The largest refri- 
gerator with which they have had to do is that, 
erected by the New South Wales government for 
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cooling the whole meat-supply of Sydney to forty 
degrees in the height of summer. ^ This renders 
the inhabitants independent of the necessity of 
eating meat upon the day it is killed. The floor 
area of this abbatoir is eighty feet by one hundred 
feet, and the cold air produced by the refrigerating 
machine has registered as much as one hundred 
and thirty-seven degrees below freezing-point. 

Each carcase of mutton, of perhaps sixty pound- 
weight, which arrives in this way has been 
carefully dressed and sewn up in white calico. 
At wholesale price, before despatch, this mutton 
may have cost twopence per pound, and an 
additional threepence or fourpence must be added 
for carriage. Thus, while the mutton can be sold 
in the London market at a lower figure than the 
home product, there is still a margin of profit. 
In the case of the' Garonne^ which we have 
mentioned, its cargo of dead -meat was deposited 
in the docks in refrigerating chambers similar 
to those on board, whence the meat would be 
taken as required for sale. This plan may avert 
the loss which might take place by so much dead- 
meat being sent to market at once. 

If we are to trust the unbiased experience of a 
London householder, the prejudice which exists 
with some regarding Australian mutton thus pre- 
served, is groundless. Having purchased a haunch 
of mutton from the supply brought by the steamer 
Garonne, he placed it in a slack-oven, with the 
door open, until it was thorouglily thawed. After 
roasting the haunch for two and a half hours, it 
was served ; and was pronounced by those who 
partook of it to be in every respect excellent. 
‘ It was tender, well fiavoured, especially the fat, 
and had rich, high-coloured gravy in plenty.’ 
This was exactly the reverse of what he had been 
told concerning it. 

During the Egyptian campaign, supplies of 
frozen meat were sent from this country for the 
use of the troops in Egypt. The steamship Orient 
left with seventy-five tons of frozen meat in a 
cool chamber. This supply was drawn upon up 
till the date of the ship’s return from Ismailia 
on 6th September last. Between thirty and forty 
tons of unused meat were left in the cold chamber 
on board ship, and brought home again ; but, 
unfortunately, on attempting to dispose of some 
of it in London, part of this sui)ply was disco- 
vered to be unsound, and orders were at once 
given by the sanitary authorities to have it all 
destroyed. 

Hature has done, and is doing in other parts of 
the world the work of the refrigerating machine. 
The well-preserved carcase of the Siberian mam- 
moth, found about a century ago in a block of ice, 
and upon which the wolves fed greedily when it 
was discovered, is a case in point. It has been 
estimated that twelve million inhabitants of the 
northern hemisphere consume about a million 
tons of frozen food during the winter, and this 
exclusive of the supply we mention as being 
imported into England. Erozen-meat markets 
exist in Bussia and Canada, beginning about the 
second week of December, and lasting until April. 
The roads during this period, leading to St Peters- 
burg, are crowded with sledges laden with food, 
the whole frozen as hard as iron. This supply 
includes swans from Einland, caviare from Astra- 
khan, reindeer flesh from Archangel, bears’ flesh 
from Olonetz, sheep from Orenburg, and beef 


from the Ukraine. About sixty thousand oxen 
are sold during the season, thirty thousand tons 
of herring, and six hundred tons of caviare. The 
Canadian consumption of frozen meat and fish is 
about one hundred thousand tons, and fifty 
thousand tons of fruit, milk, &:c. The whole- 
someness of the supply is attested by the general 
good health of the populations which use this 
frozen food. 

Leaving the American trade out of the ques- 
tion, should the New Zealand and Australian trade 
in preserved mutton be satisfactorily established, 
there are other countries, such as the Argentine 
Eepublic and Russia, whose supplies of meat are 
enormous. But if the middleman, the retailer, 
does not consume the profit, Australasia could 
well afford to supply us with cheap mutton for 
many a year to come. The American dead-meat 
trade is already well established, but it is liable 
to fluctuations, caused by increased demand on 
the other side, and a consequent rise in price. As 
to the success of the imports of Australian mutton, 
a good deal mil depend upon the amount of 
encouragement received ,* and should a gap be 
filled in the London market by this colonial 
supply, it certainly ought to assist in keeping 
prices moderate, and lessen the drain which the 
metropolitan market makes upon the rest of the 
kingdom. 

' TWICELOST.. 

A TALE OP DOUBLE CONSOIOUSKESS. 

IN POUR CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER H, 

Tele very announcement of Mr Clinton’s visit evi- 
dently revived Eva’s spirits, and served to restore 
her shaken nerves. Perhaps she had felt in the 
tone of Mrs Clavering’s consoling assurances a 
certain impatience, a certain not unlcindly con- 
tempt for the childish helplessness and simplicity . 
of the girl of seventeen. Mrs Clavering was 
confident ; but her confidence did not satisfy Eva, 
when her questions, ^ How do you know 1 ’ / What 
is the law?’ met with no clear, satisfactory answer. 
The girl’s alarms were at once vague, indefinite, , 
and unlimited. . She could not accept comforting 
promises that were evidently founded only on 
the general convictions of practical experience, 
not on any real knowledge. She dreaded her 
enemy, less because he might 'take her fortune, 
and consign her to absolute poverty, than from 
the fancy that his power might extend to her 
person, and she dreaded his possible guardianship. 
Mrs Clavering endeavoured to reassure her upon 
this last point ; but could not quite convince her 
that the very assertion on which Mr Warren 
founded a claim to her inheritance was incom- 
patible with any possible pretension to control 
her person. 

In Mr Clinton, however, not more perhaps 
from his legal knowledge than from his personal 
character, she had implicit confidence. His 
promised presence almost dispelled the terror 
which the necessity of a second interview with 
Warren inspired ; and his cordial, almost affec- 
tionate greeting, his straightforward statements, 
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answering every question suggested by ber alarms 
— making clear to her the exact nature of the 
issue and its precise consequences — even his 
pointed inquiries, his searching but very gentle 
cross-examination of her own vague recollections, 
helped to assure and comfort her. 

‘Don’t be frightened, Miss Linwood,’ he said 
at last, having collected and arranged every paper 
he could find that might bear upon the case, as 
the hour approached,' and he saw in her wandering 
eyes and trembling hands the return of her fears. 
‘Mr Warren shall tell us just the thing we don’t 
know ; and at worst, you have nothing to fear.’ 

‘ How can that be, Mr Clinton ^ ’ 

‘ I have not time to explain. But will you not 
take my word? I am not sure, till I hear Mr 
Warren’s case, that we can save your fortune ; 
but that shall make no other, no further differ- 
ence. You shall have a home as safe, as plea- 
sant, if not as luxui’ious as if you were — what I 
firmly believe we shall prove you — your father’s 
heiress.’ 

She drew close to him, as a loud knock at the 
door announced Mr Warren’s arrival ; and drawing 
her hand within his own, Clinton led her to her 
seat at the further end of the table, and stood 
beside her as he indicated to the intruder a seat 
exactly opposite. Mr Warren instantly recognised 
his opponent, and his countenance slightly fell. 
It was one thing to deal with a mere man of 
business like kfr Clavering, another to encounter 
a barrister already known to solicitors — of whom 
he was one-^as a most careful and accurate 
draftsman, a shrewd, keen, clear-sighted junior, 
and thorouglily well-informed jurist. Clinton was 
not one oi whom he could hope to take either 
legal or commercial advantage. He had now to 
deal with an antagonist who could neither be 
tricked nor bullied, against whom he must rely 
wholly on the strength of liis case — a case which, 
in dealing with a layman, he would unhesitatingly 
have affirmed to be conclusive, but whose weak 
points a lawyer of Clinton’s knowledge, even 
without the advantage of long experience at the 
bar, would instantly detect and turn to account. 
The strategy that might have served him with 
an ordinary man of business, or even mth an 
attorney of his own stamp, would be out of place 
here. Perfect straightforwardness was his only 
chance. Opposed to such an antagonist, with 
such a client, with all natural human sympathies 
against him, his only chance was to enter court 
with clean hands, to rely upon his strict right, 
but to maintain that right fairly, openly, and 
mth no unnecessary discourtesy. 

‘ Mr Warren,’ said Clinton, assuming at once the 
tone of superior rank to which their respective 
professional positions entitled him, ‘you asserted, 
in presence of Miss Linwood and her friends here, 
that you were Mr Linwood’s heir-at-law. Now, I 
hold the certificate of Miss Linwood’s birth and of 
her mother’s marriage, and I need not tell you 
that these establish beyond question her right 
as her father’s heiress, unless you can show a flaw 
in either.’ 

‘ I said, Mr Clinton, that I am the late Mr 
Linwood’s heir-at-law. Mr Clavefing may have 
forgotten to tell you what I further told him — 
that the lady of whom you. speak was not Mr 
Linwood’s "Wife,’ 
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‘ I hold the certificate of her marriage.’ 

‘No doubt. You are aware, however, that Mr 
Linwood was married before. Do you know to 
whom ? ’ 

‘Yes; and that the first ^vife died two years 
before the second marriage.’ 

‘ Granted. Nevertheless, the first marriage 
invalidates the second. Eleanor Linwood as you 
would call her, Eleanor Milner, was the sister of 
Alice Hutton, Linwood’s first wife. Their father 
changed his name shortly after the first marriage ; 
and the younger daughter, then a child, of course 
took his later name.’ 

Considering that Clinton was utterly' unpre- 
pared for such an attack, the perfect coolness with 
which he met it, the steady, countenance, in which 
his antagonist could not discern even a sign of 
surprise, did no little credit to his self-command. 
Eva, looking up to him in utter bewilderment, 
was , completely reassured. She could not under- 
stand the point ; but she saw, or thought slie saw, 
that he understood and cared nothing for it. 

‘You knew it, perhaps?’ Warren said, half- 
doubtful, half-defiantly. 

‘ I did not know it but now that I know it, 
I understand, what puzzled me at first, why the 
second marriage took place in Denmark. Mr 
Linwood was thoroughly up in all legal techni- 
calities which he found necessary in business, and 
doubtless had made himself quite as familiar with 
the law of marriage. In Denmark the marriage 
was valid. Valid where it was contracted, it is 
valid everywhere ; and Eva Linwood is in law, 
as in equity, her father’s heiress. Ytur claim, 
Mr Warren, is worth as much — as it deserved to 
be ; and you will doubtless be thankful that you 
are spared the temptation to deprive an orphan 
of her father’s inheritance.’ 

‘ That is yoiu’ view of the law ? ’ 

‘ Mine, and the almost universal view.’ 

‘ In that case, Mr Clinton, Warren versus Lin- 
wood will be a cause celdbre. If it cost your 
client’s fortune, it may make yours. I did not 
know that the marriage had taken place abroad, 

though I suspected it, and But of course I 

can’t expect now a peaceable admission of my 
right, though I warn you I have no doubt of 
making it good. — Good-evening, Mr Clinton. — 
Good-evening, Miss — Linwood,^ with a slight 
emphasis on the name. 

These things occurred, as a reader familiar with 
recent legal changes will have already perceived, 
more than thirty years ago. Save the young 
heiress, now a grandmother, and her legal cham- 
pion, now a well-esteemed judge, every one of 
the actors in our story has long since been at 
rest ; as is the question on which, in the absence 
of the missing will, the right to Mr Linwood’s 
fortune turned : the effect of local law on the 
validity of a forbidden marriage. 

The eve of the trial had arrived, and Clinton 
sat with Eva Linwood and Mrs Clavering in the 
same library where the trio first met. Clinton 
was pale, anxious, and silent ; but conscious that 
he had done his utmost for the case, that he had 
oh his notes every precedent and principle that 
could be brought, however remotely, to bear upon 
it, and that no more could be done, he had deter- 
mined to quit his chambers, think no more of 
his books and his brief, and quicken his zeal 
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and strengthen liimself for the morrow’s work 
by spending the evening in the society of his 
fair client. He sat and watched her cheerful 
face and light fairy form as she moved about 
the room ; ’ for Eva had during the last three 
months recovered in great measure from her 
heavy loss, and the dread of losing wealth hardly 
affected her. She had strong . confidence in her 
cause, and still stronger in her advocate. She 
was certain that her mother was her father’s wife, 
and certain that Mr Clinton would not fail She 
spoke to him now and then, affectionately though 
shyly ; and he answered her with his usual grave 
courtesy, softened into something that was almost 
tenderness. But except in answering her, he 
spoke little. His mind was evidently pre- 
pccupied. 

‘Eva,’ he said at last, then stammered — ‘Miss 
Linwood, I beg pardon — did ilr Linwood say 
nothing to you. about tlie place where he had left 
his will ’ 

‘ He tried to do so, I think, at the last moment,’ 
answered Eva, as the tears came into her eyes. 

‘ But don’t call me Miss Linwood ; you always 
called me Eva while he was with us.’ 

' ‘What did Mr Linwood say?’ asked Clinton 
eagerly, not noticing the last appeal. ‘Try and 
recollect it exactly ; it may give us a clue.’ 

‘He said: “Look: you will find my will;” 
and then something about a secret. So I know 
there is a will ; but where, he never said.’ 

Clinton pondered. ‘ It must be in some obvious 
place, or he would have taken care to leave 
an account" of it. Ho lawyer has it ; for I 
have advertised in vain — unless, indeed, it be 
Warren.’ 

‘No ; papa never would speak to him,’ replied 
Eva decidedly. 

But at this moment a note was brought to 
Clinton, bearing the seal of Miss Linwood’s 
solicitors. He opened it, and remained for some 
minutes deep in thought ; then, turning to Eva, 
he said : ‘ Miss Linwood, I am sorry to say that 
your leading counsel has died suddenly. I 
reproach myself that I did not insist on having 
another senior. We cannot repair the loss now ; 
and your cause will have to rest entirely on 
me.’ 

‘ I am very glad indeed to hear it,’ said 
Eva decidedly. ‘I heard you say one day you 
wished to lead in a difficult case, and here you 
have an opportunity. And I am sure no one 
could or would do more for me than you will, — 
But, Mr Clinton,’ she said, with a graceful effort 
to turn from an awkward and personal topic, 
‘I have been thinking whether my father’s will 
might not be in some secret drawer. We have 
found no money anywhere, and yet I know he 
had some in the house, almost always, when 
I have asked him for it. Do you not think 
it is possible V 

‘ Quite possible,’ said Clinton, springing up 
eagerly. ‘ But do you know of any secret 
drawers?’ 

‘ No ; but my father would not be lilcely to 
tell me about them. He was always busy here, 
and I never used to come into this room.’ 

‘ Let us search, then,’ said Clinton. And once 
again every piece of furniture in that room was ^ 
thoroughly emptied and scrutinised. One secret I 
drawer was discovered in the writing-table, con- 1 


cealed with great art, and only discernible by 
comparing the external and internal measure- 
ments. But it contained only a memorandum 
book of a business character, and some notes 
and gold — about four hundred pounds. 

Eva was disappointed ; but Clinton’s spirits 
rose. ‘ This proves that your father trusted his 
money to a contrivance of this kind ; it is 
highly probable that he protected his will in 
the same manner.’ And they proceeded to 
search the standing desk at which Mr Linwood 
habitually wrote. At first, no trace whatever 
of any secret compartment could be found. But 
Clinton, by careful observation, ascertained that 
whereas, on two sides, the inner measurement 
was less than the outer by three-quarters of an 
inch, on the other pair the difference was an 
inch and a half ; thus making room at the deep 
end of the desk for a drawer of nearly an inch 
deep and ten inches high. That such a compart- 
ment existed, he had strong suspicions. But 
neither within nor without could he perceive any 
trace of a spring. At last, looking carefully 
underneath, he discerned what seemed to be a 
splinter, which on touch proved to be iron. This 
being pressed, the seeming end of the desk fell 
inwards, revealing a sort of slit fully occupied 
by a bundle of papers. This being quickly dragged 
to light, was found to consist of a will, and a 
little packet addressed to Eva, containing her 
mother’s miniature. The will was in a sealed 
envelope ; and Clinton declined to open it. 

‘ I will . send it to your solicitors, with a 
written account of its discovery, which we will 
all sign.’ 

When Clinton had written his account of the 
manner in which the will had been discovered, 
he requested Eva and Mrs Clavering to append 
their signatures. Then inclosing' both docu- 
ments in an envelope, he dii’ected it to Messrs 
Wylie and Keane, Solicitors, Lincoln’s Inn. He 
rang the bell, and gave the precious packet in 
charge to Andrew. 

‘ You will take this to Lincoln’s Inn,’ lib said. 
‘ Mr Keane lives on the premises, so he is almost 
certain to be in ; deliver it to him only. If Mr 
Keane be absent, bring it back. I need not teU 
you to be careful, for this packet contains what 
we, have sought so long — your late master’s w'ill.’ 

In a state of extreme exaltation, evinced by his 
sparkling eyes and excited manner, old Andrew 
took the packet and disappeared. About a quarter 
of an hour afterwards, he was heard to close the 
house-door after him as he departed on his errand. 
Clinton remained for an hour or two longer, 
explaining to Eva that the discovery of the will 
would put an end to all her difficulties, and insure 
the immediate withdrawal of Mr Warren’s claims. 
It was midnight before he retired to rest, having 
put in order the notes of his speech for to-morrow, 
but feeling sure that the vuU would supersede 
all occasion for a discussion of Eva’s legitimacy. 
It is only just to say that this new turn of affairs, 
though it deprived him of a possible opportunity 
for making a first-rate professional reputation, 
was a source of unmixed satisfaction to the young 
la^vyer. He thought much more of Eva’s interests 
than of his own ; and he had by no means suf- 
ficient confidence in his cause to feel sure that, 
without the will, her title to her inheritance coiild 
be sustained. 
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Clinton rose early tlie nex,t morning, and 
repaired to the office of Messrs Wylie and Keane 
for a final consultation, wishing particularly to 
arrange with them the manner in which the 
will, should he produced. He was courteously 
received by the junior partner, who, being a 
well-read lawyer, was deeply interested in the 
professional aspect of the case. 

‘By the way, Mr Clinton,* he said, ‘I do not 
know- whether you have noticed this argument 
in a somewhat similar matter ; * and he pro- 
duced from an old volume of Law' Eeports a 
judgment which seemed to him, to bear upon 
the question. 

‘Yes, I have seen it,* said Clinton. ‘But the 
will, you know, vdll avoid all necessity for 
raising that question at aU.* 

‘ What 1 I)o you mean to say you have found 
Linwood’s wiH? I had begun to doubt whether 
he ever made one.* 

‘ Yes ; we found it last nigh^ and I sent it 
off to you at once, unopened. You don’t mean 
to say you have not received it % * And Clinton*s 
voice betrayed the consternation which he felt. 
If the will had not been left mth the lawyers, 
how came it that Andrew had not informed 
him? 

‘I was not at home last night till very late. 
Ho one was here but my office-boy. — John ! Did 
any one bring a packet for me last night ? * 

‘ A servant came with one, sir ; but when he 
found you were out, he would not leave it. He 
said it was his master’s will, and would give his 
young mistress her rights. He seemed a good 
deal excited.’ 

. ‘Drunk?* 

‘Ho, sir; not drunk, but he had been drink- 
ing.* 

‘ There is no tinie to be lost,* exclaimed 
Clinton. ‘ Send a calo at once to Mss Linwood*s, 
and bring doTO the man-servant, and the will, 
if he has it ; and ask Miss Linwood to come 
here as quickly as she can.* 

During the messenger’s absence, Clinton paced the 
office in a state of indescribable agitation, anathe- 
matising Andrew’s love of drink, and the lenity 
with which Mr Linwood had regarded the man’s 
one fault ; and bitterly reproaching himself for the 
carelessness which had permitted him to intrust the 
precious document to a servant’s hands. Keane, 
who thought only of the credit of his firm and the 
professional aspect of the case, was also vexed at 
so untoward an accident, and scarcely consoled by 
the idea that the want of a will would make the 
cause one of the most important of the year. 
The reader will easily understand that if the w^ill 
were forthcoming, the trial would be a simple 
matter, over in a few minutes; whereas, if there 
were no W'ill, the property would go to the ! 
next of kin or heir-at-law. How, if Eva -were 
a legitimate child, she would be both next of 
, kin and heir to her father ; if she were not, 
then Warren would fill that position. Thus, 
in the absence of a will, the case 'would turn 
on the validity of Mr Linwood’s Danish marriage ; 
and the judgment would determine for all future 
time wdiether a marriage wdth a wdfe’s sister 
legally contracted abroad, w^ere or were not 
legal in England. 

After an incredibly brief absence, which seemed 
to Clinton interminable, the messenger returned 


wdth Andrew, and a brief note from Miss Lin- 
wmod : 

Deak Mr Olinton— A ndrew returned last 
night after we were gone to bed. This morning, 
he came to me greatly agitated, and confessed 
that he had been quite stupefied when he came 
home last night ; but had a vague notion that 
he had not given the wdll to hlr Keane. He 
seems to have lost it. What is to be done ? 
Yours faithfully, , Eva Linwood. 

Clinton could hardly control himself suffi- 
ciently to address a single question to Andrew, 
who stood before him in a state of abject 
stupefaction, and with a face in which shame 
and bitter remorse were legibly -written. When 
Clinton addressed him, it was with no little 
difficulty that the poor wretch collected his mind 
sufficiently to reply ; and when he had told 
the little that he knew — which was no more 
than Eva had communicated — he broke ^ into a 
fit of sobbing that seemed to shake his whole 
frame. The man was so evidently heart-broken 
by the thought of the mischief he had done, 
that Clinton could not but be softened. Still, 
it was in a tone of considerable bitterness that 
he cross-examined the offender, with a view to 
extract some sort of clue to his proceedings since 
the will was intrusted to him. But it was 
utterly in vain. Down to the time that he 
reached the office, everything that had passed 
was fresh in Andrew’s recollection ; afterwards, 
he had a hazy recollection of going to a public- 
house in the neighbourhood ; and beyond that, 
his memory, until his waking next morning, 
was an absolute blank. A message was sent 
to the public-house, and the barman appeared ; 
but aU he could say was, that Andrew had 
come to the bar the night before, had taken a 
quart of ale, and gone away without showing 
any special excitement. ‘Indeed,* said the man, 

‘ he seemed more sober when he went than 
when he came in.* ' , 

By this time, Eva Linwood arrived, and was 
shown into Mr Keane’s private room, where 
Clinton found her. 

‘Miss Linwood,* he said, ‘I am afraid this 
man’s infamous conduct has done you irreparable 
injury. We can heEU? nothing of the will. But 
it is incomprehensible that .he should, as he 
says, remember nothing of what happened last 
night; for, ’by. the account of those who saw 
him, he was by no means intoxicated to uncon- 
sciousness.* 

After a Ettle hesitation, Eva answered : ‘ I 
remember once to have heard my father say to 
a friend — a doctor, I think — that Andrew never 
seemed absolutely to lose his senses when drunk, 
but that he always lost his memory. I did not 
well understand what was meant ; but perhaps it 
was the same thing last night.* 

‘ Possibly,* said Clinton. ‘ The only alternative 
is to suppose that he has betrayed you ; and I 
cannot believe him guilty of that.-’ 

‘0 no, Mr Clinton ! I could almost as soon 
suspect you.’ Eva stopped, coloured, and stam- 
mered, afraid of having offended. 

But her friend went on: ‘We must keep 
him in safe custody for the present, at all 
events. I shall detain him here to-day ; and’ 
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when he returns home, he must he forbidden 
to leave the house. And now, I must settle 
with Mr Keane what is to be done ; for this 
loss has once more overturned all our plans.^ 

A BRIGHT SORROW. 

Artists and poets, with their clearer insight and 
sympathetic hand, have touched myriad hearts 
by leaving in marble and colour and song the 
true view of a great human sorrow. The vision 
is so heavenly, that tearful eyes begin to weep 
afresh under its excess of light ; yet it is so 
human, that the poorest of the world’s toilers 
and spinners can understand it, and feel that 
it is meant for them. In its countless forms, it 
is always the same ; however poetical, it belongs 
to the wear and tear of our common life ; however 
starry, it is a home-thought stdl. It is an Angel 
carrying upward a little Child. 

From all over the world come the voices of 
poets telling of this bright side of the universal 
sorrow. It has been said that verses written in 
grief are unreal — that for the most part mourners 
hide their faces. But when we hear those voices 
of many nations and of many tongues, making not 
only harmony, but at times a marked and perfect 
unison, then surely we recognise something better 
than rhyme and rhythm — the clear cry of the 
human heart. 

One of these notes of unison is the thought 
that the little one, though grieved for, is yet 
near with the wonted looks. When a soldier 
finds himself after the campaign with hand or 
arm gone, it is well known that for a time he 
feels the momentary delusion that he could stir 
the lost hand if he would. It is perhaps due 
in a similar way to some lingering remnant of 
severed habits and associations, that the prer 
sence of the missing cliild is felt by those 
of whose life its life was an actual part. So, 
David Macbeth Moir calls his ‘ Casa Wappy,’ 

‘ less thine own self than a part of mine and 
of thy mother’s heart.^ Let us mark the fre- 
quency of this thought, beginning with Moir or 
^ Delta,’ whose little son’s self-conferred pet 
name, ‘ Casa Wappy,’ is the refrain of his yearning 
for the child : 

Do what I may, go where I will, 

I Thou meet’st my sight ; 

There dost thou glide before me still — 

A form of light ! 

I feel thy breath upon my cheek, 

I see thee smile, I hear thee speak, 

Till, oh, my heart is like to break, 

Casa Wappy ! 

From the realism of the nursery, with the 
' scattered playthings and the empty chair in a 
corner, to the highest idea of the bright brief 
day that was but sunrise and night, or of the 
little feet treading the seraph path — one feels 
throughout the whole of these lines the hot 
pulse of the writer’s heart. They are a standing 
i contradiction to the theory that the poetry of 


sorrow is unreal. Verses may tell but little, yet 
the little can be true : 

Words may not paint our grief for thee ; 

Sighs are but bubbles on the sea 
Of our unfathomed agony, 

Casa Wappy I 

From the other side of the world, across the 
broad Atlantic, is sent to us this same thought 
of the lost child’s presence. There are poems 
by Pierpont and Stoddard telling of the boy 
who still bounded round the study-chair or ran 
satchelled through the street, and of the girl 
who was laid under marble and violets, "but 
still was amongst the window-flowers or at the 
writer’s side : 

She ’ll come and climb my chair again. 

And peep my shoulders o’er ; 

I hear a stifled laugh — but no ; 

She cometli nevermore. 

And a^ain, there is The Changeling, by Mr 
Russell Lowell, with a new and higher light 
upon the same idea. It tells of a baby daughter 
with the lingering brightness of heaven gleaming 
in her hair : 

She had been with us scarce a twelvemonth. 

And it hardly seemed a day. 

When a troop of wandering angels 
Stole my little daughter away. . . . 

But they left in her stead a changeHng, 

A little angel child, 

That seems lilce her bud in full blossom, ' 

And smiles as she never smiled. ... 

It lies in my httle one’s cradle. 

And sits in my little one’s chair ; 

And the light of the heaven she ’s gone to 
Transfigures its golden hair. 

The fbud in fuU blossom’ is another of the 
notes of unison, part of the natural poetry of 
sorrow. Burns had given perfect expression to 
it long before, in the well-known lines beginning, . 
‘Here lies a rose, a budding rose,'’ the last idea 
of which, through force of simplicity and truth, 
has become common property to. human nature — 
that of the bud that ‘blooms a rose in heaven.’ 
Another lament of the Scottish poet for his child 
will be remembered, and will strike home with 
the same simple truth of human feeling — the | 
[ verses where he speaks of the dead child in the 
I mother’s lap, 

Wlien the tear trickled bright, when the short stifled 

breath 

Told how dear ye were aye to each other. 

But the melancholy of his shattered career throws 
a shade over the poem; he sees the young Kfe .i 
gone to the home of rest, while he is left to 
mourn over ‘ the hope, and misfortune of being,’ ‘ 
and sigh for ‘ this Hfe’s latest morrow.’ | 

To return to the touching delusion of the lost 
child’s lingering presence ; we find it again in- j 
another tongue. Our German neighbours with 
their marvellous word-building can express all 
at once what it takes us six words to say ; so, 
where we say, Poems on the Death of Children, 
they vuite on the volume Kindertodtenlieder. 
Such is the title of a posthumous collection of 
poems gathered from the portfolios of Riickert 
by his son, and bound under the tell-tale emblem 
of a golden figure carrying an inverted torch, 
and , with face more peaceful than sad. The i 
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German poet, grieving for liis own two cMldren, 
makes a linman harmony with the thought of 
Endand and of the New World. Here again 
.is the inseparable presence : 

Where the evening winds are bending the flowering 
meadow-grass, 

I see thy liair free-floating, waving and dancing, pass ; 

And where to the babbling waves the sedgy shore-line 
dips, 

I hear the gentle lisping of j;hy sweet and loving lips. 

And again, where he rings changes upon the 
same words : 

# I 

By day thou art a shadow, 

A light in the night thou art ; 

Thou livest still in my sorrow, 

Thou diest not in my heart. ■ 

Wliere my tent is, thou dost follow. 

Sent ever before my sight ; 

All day thou art my shadow, 

And in the night my light. 

Where I seek thee, all tilings borrow 
Of thyself some trace or part ; 

Thou livest still in my sorrow, 

Thou diest not in my heart. 

These lines remind ns of another of the beautiful 
thoughts that, by occurring to many poets, prove 
an origin very deep in our nature. It is the 
thought of the lost child as of a light. Thus, a 
voice from the New World - exclaims : ‘Thou 
bright and star-like spirit ! ^ In England, ‘ Casa 
Wappy’ is called upon to be a star smiling 
above death. And in France, still more beau- 
tifully, the little one that is gone becomes the 
star of life. ‘The child shines always, whether 
living or whether fallen asleep,’ says Victor Hugo. 
And he goes on to explain that in this world, 
where we all need help so much, the living child 
illumines duty for the mother’s heart, but the 
dead child unveils truth as she looks upward : 

‘ here, it is but a torch ; above, it is a star.’ 

We may note an original thought of the same 
poet in lines written upon the slab of a little 
grave beside the sea. After marking the distinc- 
tive features of the scene — the old church, the 
mossy stones, the lizard on the wall, the dark 
woods, the cry of birds, the insects ‘murmuring 
unspeakable things,’ the noise of winds and waves 
in ‘ the stormy hymn, the endless chorus,’ he tells 
the meaning of his poem in its last lines : 

nature, where all returns that Nature gave, 

■ Leaves, nests, and branches where the hushed winds 
. sleep, 

Breathe not a soimd ; keep stillness round this grave ; 

Let the child slumber, and the mother weep. 

Now, let us turn to another of the leading' 
thoughts uttered in unison from many nations. 
It is the coming of the angels. A Dutch writer, 
Dirk Smits, joins with the melancholy which 
pervades most of his country’s best poetry, a new 
and bright idea — ^that of the pearl and the shell. 
Longfellow has translated the Dutch verses : 

A host of angels flying. 

Through cloudless skies impelled, 

Upon the earth beheld 
A pearl of beauty lying, 

■Worthy to glitter bright 
In heaven’s vast lialls of light. 


They spread their pinions o’er it . . , 

And then on high they bore it. 

Where gloiy has its birth ; 

But left the shell on earth. 

Longfellow himself shows the flight of angels 
in his Golden Legend, when Elsie describes how 
little Gertrude ceased breathing and no moi’e, 
how her eyes were like faded violets, how the 
skies looked in through the mndow. 

And the vdnd was like the sound of wings. 

As if angels came to bear her away. 

In his translation from the French of Jean 
Reboul is the same familiar idea. The radiant 
angel bends over the cradle and sees^ himself 
reflected there ; and no shadow is to be cast upon 
the house, where for this pure life the fairest day 
was the last. 

We turn to Germany, and find the angels there 
again coming for the child. This time it is 
Uliland that speaks, mth clear voice full of home- 
tones and of sympathy. Uhland’s Serenade has 
a title that contains a sad and sweet surprise. 
The sick cliild asks the mother what is the music 
in the night. The mother cannot hear anything ; 
but while she listens in vain, the child whispers : 
‘ It is a choir of angels ! Mother, good-night ! ’ 
and is gone with the heavenly serenaders. 

Another beautiful thought that has sprung up 
in many places is that of the changed relations 
of the parent and the child. Especially in the 
poetry of America there are various examples of 
the thought, which Lowell best expresses : 

How changed, dear friend, are thy part and tby child’s I 

Thou art the nursling now ; he watches thee 

Slow learning one by one the secret things 

■Wliich are to him used sights of every day ; . 

He smiles to see thy wondering glances con 

The grass and pebbles of the spirit world. 

It is true that there is a first season of sorrow, 
when it is hard to see and realise' this many- 
sided vision, to which all hearts respond, and 
which we have called the Angel and the Child. 
Fresh tears blind the eyes ; visible and palpable 
things, the small details of the great grief, hurt 
like commonplace thorns, through the golden 
tissue of brightness that ought to veil this sorrow. 
The mother sees again the strange whiteness of 
the face she loved ; her arms are round the 
child in death as they were in the first 
bliss of maternity — a type of her immutable 
love. There is no comforting her with human 
comforts, and human language is folly. She is 
out alone with her child in an untrodden region : 
to speak to her is to shout to the stars, or to dip 
a hand towards the depth of the sea. Leave her 
to the great mystery of a sorrow that none beside 
can comprehend ; a light not of earth mil show 
her path in the unknown land ; and a Yoice, 
better than the murmuring of poets, will not 
fail her in her need. But there will come a time 
of peace, when all beautiful thoughts and all 
tender sympathies of human hearts will gather 
without haste or intrusion lilce a kindly halo 
about the bright sorrow, that lies farther and 
farther back in memory.' And of all these gentle 
words that have drifted to us from the ^Vide 
world of poetry, perhaps the German poet Uhland 
has said the one that may come earliest to a sad 
heart, and that, if the briefest, is the wisest. 
Only four lines he wrote of a child that an angel 
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came for, but one of the four says all the heart 
can say : 

' With gentle tread thou didst come and go, 

A fleeting guest in our earthly land. 

Ah ! whence and whither? We only know — 

Out of God’s Hand, into God’s Hand. 


WITHIN AN INCH ON MY LIFE. 

During the earlier years of my medico-military 
career, I was selected as the assistant-surgeon of 
the Army Lunatic Asylum then established in 
one of the eastern counties of England. At the 
time of the appointment, I was given to under- 
stand that it was one which paid a high com- 
. pliment to my professional abilities, and was 
bestowed as a reward for good services done ; 
but as I did , not see it quite in the same light, 
I went and interviewed the chief who had 
thought so much more of me than I did of 
myself. 

‘Sir,’ said I, ‘some men are born to honours, 
others have honours thrust upon them ; the latter 
is my case. I don’t understand one bit about 
the treatment moral or medical of tlie insane. 
I never saw but one madman in my life, and 
he, I verily believe, was more knave than fool ; 
and I can’t help thinking that if you send me 
to the Asylum, you are sending the round man 
to fit into the square hole.’ 

‘That is not of the sloightest consequence,’ 
answered he whom I was addressing, in the 
richest of brogues ; ‘ not the layste in loife. 
Bound or square, the hole will suit ye to at; 
and if so be that ye don’t know anything con- 
sarning lunatics, whoy, the sooner ye larn the 
bether. Ye’ll be.plazed to jine widout delay. 
Good-morning.’ So he bowed me out; and I, 
having a wholesome dread of the powers that 
were, ‘jined’ forthwith. 

It is one of Shakspeare’s wise sayings, that 
‘Use doth breed a habit in a man.’ Before there 
had passed away many weeks of my sojourn 
with the demented officers and men of Queen 
Victoria’s land forces, I found myself highly 
interested with their pretty and well-cared-for 
home, running pleasantly in the groove I had 
so much objected to, and getting rid ^for ever 
and a day of that repiTgnance which every out- 
sider naturally enough’ entertains when brought 
into contact with the denizens of a madhouse. 
With a passkey which was an open sesame to 
every lock in the establishment, I was accustomed 
to wander over it unattended either by the 
‘ keeper ’ or the orderlies ; and never was I 
molested or spoken to threateningly save once, 
and that upon the occasion I have elected to 
name ‘ Within an Inch of my Life.’ 

In the afternoons, when the patients were not 
indoors, it was my practices to go through every 
part of the building, inspecting it sanitarily. I 
was doing so as usual upon a certain winter’s 
I day, when, at a curve of a corridor, I came 
suddenly upon a patient leaning gloomily against 
one of the pillars. He was a private soldier of 
the 45th or Sherwood Foresters — a recent admis- 
sion, and whose phase of insanity was somewhat 


puzzling the head-surgeon and myself. Without 
entering upon details, I shall merely say that 
we had doubts upon his case, and had recom- 
mended his removal from the Asylum to the 
care of his friends. Meantime, however, lie was 
to be closely watched, and no garden-tools or otlier 
implements put into his hands. How he had' 
managed to elude the vigilance of the orderly 
under whose surveillance he had been placed, 
and to be where I met him, ’ was one of the 
things I never understood. But so it was. 

When he saw me, his melancholic demeanour 
ceased ; he advanced with rapid strides towards 
me, and I saw at a glance that he meant mischief 
of some sort or other ; for every muscle of his 
body was trembling with passion, and on every 
feature of his face was pictured that of a demon. 

I confess that fear came over me. What was this 
maniac going to do? But to show apprehension 
would be fatal, so I faced him boldly, and 
exclaimed : ‘ Hollo, Mathews 1 what are you 
doing here? Why are you 'not in the airing- 
grounds with the others ?/ 

He turned a wild and flashing eye upon me, 
and glared like a 'vvild beast. Then he howled 
out, rather than said : ‘ Let me out of this 1 ’ 

‘What do you mean?’ I replied, resolving if 
possible to gain time, and trusting that presently 
an orderly might pass, and relieve me from the 
terrible dilemma in which I stood. 

• ‘ Let me out ! ’ he repeated. ‘ I have been too 

long in this vile place. I want to rejoin my 
regiment; to see my poor old mother, and Mary, 
my sweetheart. Why, am I here? I am not mad 
like the others. God knows that ; so do you. 
But if I am kept much longer, I shall be stark- 
staring mad. Let me out, I say ! ’ 

He was now boiling over with frenzy. ’ Still I 
kept my ground. ‘Mathews,’ I said, ‘I know 
that you are not mad ; so listen a moment. How 
can I let you out? I am- not the head-doctor. 

I can’t act without his orders. Your removal 
has been recommended by him. I’H go and 
consult him now.’ 

‘ No ; you won’t, indeed.’ 

‘Well, I can’t release you. It would be as 
much as my commission is worth to connive at 
your escape. I should be tried by court-martial, 
and casliiered, if not worse. That you must be 
aware of.’ 

‘That’s no matter to me. I’ll mah' you ! See 
this 1 ’ He opened the loose gray pea-jacket he 
wore, and, to my horror, took fcom within it 
a round paving-stone of some pounds in weight, 
'such as the courtyard of the building was paved ' 
with. How he had managed to obtain and to 
secrete it, was another mystery. 

A cold perspiration broke out upon me. My 
life seemed to be hanging by the slenderest of 
threads. I had no means of defence ; the rules 
prevented my taking into the interior of the 
Asylum even a walking-stick ; and man to man,' 
the maniac was taller and stronger than I. 

The spldier raised the stone in his uplifted 
hands, and held it over my head, which was 
protected only by my regulation forage-cap. I 
expected every instant that I should be crushed . 
beneath it ; but still the man seemed irresolute to 
strike. -Then, while, Damocles-like, the missile 
hung above me, a sudden idea flashed across my 
mind : ‘ What if I try to dodge him ? ’ 
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^ Put down that stone ! ^ I cried out. 

* Let me out, then 1 ^ he answered. 

^ Put down that stone, and I will. But first 
declare that you will tell no one who did it or 
how it was done.’ 

‘Doctor, I swear!’ And then, to my inexplic-' 
able relief, he lowered his raised hands. 

I looked round once again, really to spy if any 
official was in sight ; but in such a sly, covert way 
as to make Mathews believe that I feared an 
eavesdropper. 

‘You know the locality outside the barracks?’ 

‘Yes. I was stationed here some years ago 
wdth my regiment.’ 

‘Well, this door’ (pointing to one which was 
close to us) ‘ leads down a very short passage to 
another exit opening on to the Denes.’ 

He was now all ears — every nerve strained to 
hear what I had to tell him. 

‘ Here, take this key.’ I put into his stretched- 
out hand one that I happened to have in my 
pocket ; I forget to what it belonged, but I knew 
that it 'would fit no lock inside the Asylum. He 
grasped it eagerly, and at the same time dashed 
■ the paving-stone on the floor. 

‘What then, sir?’ he asked in less excited 
tones. 

‘ This. With my passkey I shall let you into 
the passage. Grope your way for a yard or two 
down ; feel for the lock of the outer door ; open it 
with this key, and — escape.’ 

‘You will tell no one that I am gone — take 
no steps to have me caught ? Eemember this : . 
if I am brought back, I ’ll murder you I ’ 

‘ Mathews ! if you escape bj^ the method I have 
pointed out, no one shall know it.’ 

‘You are the soldier’s friend !’ he replied. ‘Let 
me shake hands with you, sir.’ 

I did not feel happy when I found ni}^ 'palm 
■wrung within his ; but I quickly opened the door 
alluded to ; and without the least shadow of sus- 
picion, he entered immediately. Once he was 
fairly in, I pulled it to with a bang which shook 
the very walls. He was inclosed in a bath- 
room. 

The strain of excitement over, reaction came on. 
I felt sick and faint, and knew no more until I 
saw one of the officials and my servant stooping 
over me. The former, going his rounds, had found 
me lying on the floor ; and as soon as I came 
to my senses, I told them what had happened ; 
and steps were taken to have Mathews so watched 
that in future paving-stones would never again 
be in his possession, I took care also never 
again to perambulate the Asylum without my 
orderly escort. 


' TO YOUHG MISTEESSESr 

In an article on the Domestic-servant Difficulty 
(Ho. 961), it was advocated that we should endea- 
vour to establish training-schools for domestic 
servants, as a remedy to meet the difficulty ; 
and a very good recommendation it was, but 
one, unfortunately, not likely to meet present 
needs, as between the sowing and the reaping 
there ^must of necessity be a certain length 
of time spent in weary watching and hoping 
for the. fruits to come. We propose, therefore, 
to offer a few suggestions that may be of use to 
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those who are in the meantime struggling in the 
domestic slough of despond. What we have 
to say will have at least this merit — it will 
not be theoretical, but the result of .practical 
experience. 

The first thing to do, then, is to organise a 
system of work and division of labour for your 
own particular needs that shall in itself be an 
education, and make your home a good training- 
school for your servants. 

‘ That does not sound encouraging,’ some -will 
say. ‘That is just what we want to avoid. We 
know little or nothing of housekeeping. What 
we want, and are willing to pay for, are servants 
who understand their work, and will spare us 
the troiible of supervision.’ 

' In that answer, lies the root of most of the 
mischief. Improvement must begin at the head. 
If we are to have training-schools for domestic 
servants, the servants may very well say there 
ought to be a training-school for mistresses. 
To rule well is even more difficult than to serve 
well ; and yet how few give the subject a 
moment’s thought 1 We lay it do'vvn, therefore, 
as a law, that every woman who has a house 
to govern should know what the duties are of 
every one she employs, how to do them, and 
when to do them. Unless, she does, she wiU 
never be really mistress in her o-wn house. 
‘Knowledge is power’ in this case, as in every 
other ; and the servant who really does know 
her work, very soon detects whether her mistress 
has any knowledge of the same or not, and 
becomes master of the situation in; a very literal 
manner, where she finds her mistress is igno- 
rant. 

The first thing, therefore, that we recommend 
to those who are anxious and troubled on the 
subject is : Make yourself acquainted thoroughly 
with the requirements of your particular house- 
hold ; review your forces; see exactly what you 
can afford to spend on the employment of labour. 
Ha-dng ascertained how many — or rather how 
few — servants you can keep, study the duties 
of each servant so far that they wiU not be able 
to detect any ignorance in you of their duties, 
and • then you are in a position to command. 
‘ Alu but what trouble ! ’. some 'will exclaim. It 
may be a little trouble at first ; but it will well 
repay you in the end. Never accept a position 
of moral inferiority in your- o-wn house, which 
the indolent woman must always hold. Emerson 
says very truly, ‘ Character cannot be hid ; ’ and 
servants are not slow to recognise the mistress 
who knows, from the one who does not. 

But having conquered this preliminary diffi- 
culty, it remains to reduce it to practice. We are 
not advocating that mistresses should turn ser- 
vants, and do the work, as so many do, to their cost ; 
for the more ‘missus does,’ the more very often 
will the servant leave undone. What "we urge 
is, that the mistress shall know how and when 
everything should be done, so that in the first 
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place she can instruct, and, in the second, cor- 
rect, .if her orders be not carried out. To assist 
■ in this, and lessen labour to herself, she should 
, write out each servant’s duties into a small book 
,kept for the purpose, together with the rules 
'"^'she wishes observed in her household. From 
this she can draw up - each particular servant’s 
•work for every hour, which should be clearly 
written out on a large card. On this card should 
be written also the rules of the house which a 
servant is expected to observe. This should be 
given to the servant on entering her situation ; 
and when engaging a servant, read over these 
duties to her, and ask her if she be ready to 
undertake them. Thus will be saved one fruit- 
ful source of altercation in the future between 
^ mistress and maid, when the latter turns round 
and declines to do what is asked of her on the 
grounds that she did not ‘ engage to do it.’ 

The saving of' time and temper to both mistress 
and servant in such a system is obvious. We 
have known new servants settle down to work 
noiselessly and comfortably under this method ; 
and in a few days the work of the house has 
gone on as regularly as if they- had been years 
in the situation. This is always supposing 
they know something of their work, to begin 
with. 

To help those who have never tried this plan 
with some idea how to start it, we must, for 
example’s sake, particularise the household of a 
professional or business man who has a limited 
income. It is on such families that the pressure 
of irregularity and incompetence in their servants 
falls most heavily. The rich make many friends, 
and among them servants are found faithful, 
because servants have their ambition to rise in 
life nice the rest of the world. This, with the 
hope of getting some time into a ' high family, 
makes them think it a condescension to work 
for those who are not rich. We remember one 
little parlour-maid who boasted that she had 
waited table on Mr Gladstone, and thought it a 
certificate of competence, which unfortunately 
it did not prove. This is merely to hint at one 
reason underlying the difficulty middle-class 
ladies find in getting good servants,, and one 
they must bear in mind. 

■ We will suppose, then, that the lady we address 
keeps from two to four servants, according to the 
size of her house and the requirements of her 
family. The mainstay of the house is the cook. 
Let us instance her duties. It is essential she 
should be an early riser. Eemember, we are 
dealing with her as the mainspring of family 
comfort. In the cook’s book, therefore, against 
the time half-past six should be written that 
she is expected to be out of her bedroom by 
that hour. The kitchen fire alight shortly after, 
insures hot water, cleaned steps, and an early 
breakfast to the master, who, being a professional 
or business man, may require to be at work by 
nine o’clock. What is requii’ed of the cook is 
equally required of all servants in the matter 
of early rising ; for this reason— rservants look 
upon situations but as stepping-stones to marriage. 
It is the truest Idndness, therefore, in a mistress 
so to train her servants that they may not be 
spoiled by an ‘ easy place’ — the advertised sop 
to so many — for the very hard one of matrimony 
in their sphere. 


To return, however, to the cook’s duties. 
Where she and the housemaid divide the work 
of the house between them, it should be required 
of cook to attend to the hall and dining-room 
before breakfast. While she is doing the latter, 
the housemaid is sweeping the stairs, which should 
be finished by the time the cook is ready to do 
the ,hall. Then the housemaid should go into 
the^ dining-room — which the cook was sweeping 
while the housemaid was doing the stairs — ana 
dust it ; after which she lays the breakfast-table, 
while the cook goes down and prepares breakfast. 

; Thus the morning’s work is done without waste of 
time or clashing of duties ; and as a specified time 
is named for oreakfast — eight or half-past eight 
o’clock — it is very certain the servants can have no , 
time to yawn or gossip. ',When the family are 
breakfasting, the servants can do the same. Half 
an hour is ample for this and every meal. Much 
time is wasted by servants gossiping over there 
meals. 'The Idtchen should be clear for the cook 
to tidy up her hearth at nine o’clock. The 
housemaid should take the dravdng-room on her 
way up-stairs to the bedrooms, devoting a certain 
time to dusting, &c., wdide the cook clears away 
breakfast. By ten o’clock the kitchen should 
be ready for the mistress to go down and give 
the orders for the day and inspect the laider. 

A mistress should never allow a servant to come 
into her presence in a dirty condition ; it is the 
first step towards that familiarity which breeds 
contempt. Hever let' a mistress be afraid of 
insisting upon that respect which her position 
demands. In turn, she can point out that every 
rank in life has its oum peculiar dignity, and 
that no one is more worthy of respect than a 
good servant, one who really knows her place. , 

Having given her orders for the day, the 
mistress leaves the cook to carry on the morning’s 
work, which • should be over by twelve o’clock, 
to allow of her beginning to prepare for the early 
dinner. We are supposing the family to be one 
where two servants divide the labour between 
them. In addition, then, to' the ordinary duties, 
every day in the -w’eek should have some particular 
duty — certain rooms or certain articles that require 
special cleaning. It is the cook’s duty in a small 
family to keep the servants’ bedroom sweet and 
clean. This may be done by having it scrubbed 
weekly with carbolic soap. A ^ bath should be 
in every servants’ bedroom, and every mistress 
should require it as one of the duties and rules 
of her house that her servants periodically avail 
themselves of it, which can always be done by 
their retiring to their bedrooms in turn half 
an hour earlier than the hour named for their 
going to bed. A mistress should avoid as 
much as possible distiuhiug the routine of the 
' cook’s day by sending her out, unless it may 
be on such a morning when there may be no 
! very great press of work. The cook should wash 
aU the kitchen cloths and dusters, and for this 
' a morning should bc' reserved. Her kitchen 
should be cleaned out say upon every Wednes- 
day and Saturday, also tlie larder ; although we 
have kno'VTi of some cooks so naturally clean and 
methodical that their kitchen never looked untidy, 
nor their boards dirty with only one scrubbing 
a week; but then they , were of the class of 
‘invaluables,’ that marry from your house, and 
are the comfort of some poor man’s heart and 

■ ' ' ■ 
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home. We have felt for such women that they 
were sisters and friends. 

It is tlie cook’s place to clean the dining-room^ ; 
and as, where the breakfast is very eany, this 
cannot always be fully ■ done before breakfast, 
it is always well, for cleanliness’ sake, to give it up 
for an hour or so one morning in every week. 

At half-past one there is the early dinner. 
Every housemaid who waits at table should 
be dressed by one o’clock, to come and lay the 
< cloth for luncheon or early dinner, as the case 
may be. A good housemaid can always get her 
rooms done — three bedrooms, say— and clean one 
other room thoroughly, by a quarter to one. 
But to do this she must work heartily ; there must 
be no gaping out of the window and crawling 
through lier sweeping. The thing is to time her. 
Say what you- expect done, and don’t be afraid 
of exacting the above amount from a strong 
healthy girl. Always bear in mind that if they 
have to work hard in service, they would have 
to work harder at home, for then they would 
have to cook and clean, mend and make, nurse, 
sweep ; do everything, in fact, unless they would 
live in squalor and rags. The husband of the 
pampered domestic is the man who is oftenest 
found at the public-house. 

After the early dinner, there is no need to 
be particular in marking out the hours as in the 
morning. Leave the servants a certain amount of 
leisure in the afternoon, which they will have 
earned if they have worked well during the 
mornin". There , will be bells to answer for 
the parlour-maid. While on the subject of bells, 
make it a rule that the cook answers all morning 
door-bells while the housemaid is at work up- 
stairs. Exact punctuality in the serving of late 
dinner, if you can get it, and insist on things 
being nicely served. Servants as a rule give what 
mistresses accept. It is no more trouble to serve 
a dish elegantly than to send it up untidily. This 
every mistress must teach her cook — ‘ the missus’s 
ways,’ as they are called ; and the nicer your 
‘ ways ’ are, the better they will think of you. 

Mistresses who require their servants to rise 
early and work well should allow them to go to 
bed early. They should be in their rooms by ten 
or, at latest, half-past ten. Never refuse a reason- 
able request for leisure or an outing. Above all, 
lighten labour on Sundays, by having an early 
dinner, and do not exact ‘washing-up’ of plates 
and dishes until Monday morning. Instruct 
them to pack the articles away neatly until the 
next day. 

Endeavour as much as possible to concentrate 
the labour among as few servants as you can 
do with. If the mistress does any part of the 
housework herself, let it be to save keeping a 
servant, not to help those she has. The more 
you do in the way of help, the worse very often 
you are served. Let your servants understand 
that you also have your duties, and that your 
object in employing them is to enable you to carry 
on your work in comfort. So much have young 
women been spoiled by this system of auxiliary 
labour, that one cook who came to be engaged 
asked, who was to fill her kitchen scuttle, as she 
would not do it for herself. Mistresses must 
unite in the interest of the servants themselves, 
as much as their o.^vn, to put down tliis sort of 
thing, for at last the . demands have become so 




insolent, that, as a bright little maid of ours once 
expressed it, ‘They’re all wanting places where 
the work is put out.’ 

And if, when you have done all that justice 
and kindness dictate, they requite you with 
ingratitude, and make capital out of your 
instruction to go elsewhere and get higher wages 
— as the majority of them will most surely do — 
don’t be discouraged. Look upon your labour 
as a sort of ‘ home mission,’ and ‘ do good, hoping 
for nothing again.’ You will at least have the 
satisfaction of knowing that you have sent a 
fellow-creature on her way all the better for 
having known you. 

On the vexed question of ‘visitors,’ we tell 
them, ‘that when we stay in a lady’s house, we 
cannot ask visitors without an invitation from 
our hostess, and we say : We wish you to 
observe the same courtesy towards us. When 
we think it advisable, we will tell you to invite 
your friends, but we reserve to ourselves the right 
to issue the invitation ; and if your friends come 
to see you, we expect that you shall ask our 
permission if you may receive them.’ We . have, - 
found this to answer. 

As these hints are mostly to help the young 
and troubled housekeeper, we will not conclude 
without telling them of an excellent book, we 
have lately met with which they will find helpful 
in teaching them how to arrange for a small 
dinner-party, and how to instruct a young servant • 
in waiting at table. Who cannot recall some 
unlucky dinner they gave in their young days 
of inexperience in housekeeping when . everything 
seemed to go wrong, and they could not tell how 
to set it right — when the stupid maid put jam 
on with the cheese, and handed round cucumber 
with the soup, although when, you engaged her 
she declared she could wait at table I And oh ! 
what anguish when the cutlets you- ordered as 
an entree turn out to be coarse untrimmed chops, 
and the soup an unknown but drumly compound. 
And there sat your husband’s bachelor-friend at 
table ; and this was the first little dinner tlaat 
you had given after your marriage ! It was 
such a failure that you almost wished you had 
never married at all ! These are no mythical 
worries ; and any one who helps the young wife 
over them is . a benefactor, such as Mrs Hemy 
Eeeve, who has just written a book on Gookery 
and (London : Longmans) that ought 

to be in every young wife’s tromseau. If she 
be rich, it will tell her how to entertain her 
friends in the best style ; and if her means be 
limited, it provides the most modest menus for 
every-day use. It gives a chapter on expenditure 
and the ‘cost of eating’ that is valuable. One 
plan we have pursued with success, and there- 
fore we offer it as a parting if troublesome 
suggestion ; but then nothing good was ever 
gained without' a little of that ingredient. In 
houses where tradesmen call for orders, them 
should always be a system of check-books kept, 
and everything ordered should be entered by 
the boy or man who calls for orders into this 
home check-book, which can then be cbmj)ared 
with the tradesmen’s books at the end of the 
week. 
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THE CHAEM OE EIOTION. 
When Lord Beaconsfield’s Madame Plicebiis ex- 
presses her belief that nothing in the newspapers 
is ever true, her sister adds : ^ And that is why 
they are so popular, the taste of the age being so 
decidedly for fiction.’ So decidedly, indeed, that 
we wonder a Society for the Suppression of Fiction 
has not been started by those who deem romance- 
reading to be a vile, pernicious indulgence.. Per- 
haps the Gradgrinds are in the right. It may 
be foolish, it may be wrong, to waste one’s sym- 
pathy on the joys and sorrows of imaginary 
heroes and heroines ; but those who do so have 
the consolation of sinning in an admirable com- 
pany of poets, priests, and philosophers; of men 
who write history, and men who make it. 

Little though we know about him, we know 
that Shakspeare read the romances of his time, 
and turned his reading to account, much to the 
world’s profit. Byron enjoyed anything in the 
shape , of a story without regard to its literary 
merit. Coleridge detested ‘ fashionable ’ novels ; 
but he heartily admired the robuster produc- 
tions of Marryat and the author of Tom Gringle^s 
Log. Crabbe was not at all particular as to 
style or subject, and rarely let a day pass 
without devoting an hour or two to novel- 
reading. Leigh Hunt, too, owns to a gluttonous 
appetite of the same kind, his taste being so 
catholic, that he goes into raptures over the 
exquisite refinement of heart exhibited in tlie 
Chinese novel In-Kiao-Lij when sending it to 
his friend Dr Southwood Smith, -winding up his 
eulogium with : ^ The notes marked T. C. are 
by Carlyle, to whom I lent it once, and who read 
it with delight.’ 

Gray, who was fond of novels, thus wrote 
of them : ‘ However the exaltednes^ of some 
minds — or rather, as I shrewdly suspect, theii* 
insipidity and want of feeling - or observation — 
may make them insensible to these light things, 
I mean such as paint and characterise nat\ire, yet 
surely they are as weighty, and much more useful 
than your grave discourses upon the mind and 


the passions, and what not.’ Cowper held novel- 
ists to be writers of drivelling folly ; but even he 
confessed that the Arabian Nights afforded himself 
and Lady Hesketh a fund of merriment, never to 
be forgotten. 

Writing in her old age, Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu tells her daughter, she is reading an 
idle tale ; not expecting wit or truth in it, but 
thankful it is not metaphysics, to puzzle her 
judgment, or history, to mislead her opinion. 
Mrs Thrale’s daughter lilced her judgment to be 
puzzled, loving metaphysical works better than 
romances. Dr J ohnson pronounced her choice as 
j laudable as it was imcommon, but would have 
had her like what was good in both. Johnson 
himself, in this matter, preached as he prac- 
tised. 

Although the Prince Consort declared he should 
be sorry that his son should look upon the reading 
of a novel, even one of Scott’s, as a day’s work, 
yet he thought his tutor should allow him to 
read a good novel, as an indulgence. For him- 
self, novels of character, rather than incident, had 
an irresistible charm. The early masterpieces of 
George Eliot took great hold of Prince Albert’s 
imagination and memory, and he delighted in 
quoting Mrs Poyser, whenever apt occasion offered. 
So highly did he appreciate Adam Bede^ that he 
sent a copy to Baron Stockman. ‘ It -will amuse 
you,’ wrote the Prince, ‘ by the fuUness and variety 
of its studies of human character. By this study, 
your favourite one, I find myself every day more 
and more attracted.’ After reading Charles 
Kingsley’s Txoo Years AgOj the Prince wrote to his 
daughter the Princess Tictoria : ‘ The poet is only 
great by reason that he is great as a philosopher. 
Two Years Ago, a book which you, I think, have 
read, has given me great pleasure, by its profound 
knowledge of human nature, and insight into 
the relation between man, his actions, his destiny, 
and God.’ 

Many statesmen and politicians have wooed and 
won forgetfulness of public cares in the pages of 
a novel. Fox, Burke, and Canning loved fiction 
udsely and well. Guizot acknowledged to a 
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•weakness for novel-reading, preferring above all 
otkers tke stories -written by Englishwomen, and 
comparing j^Iiss Austen and her successors to the 
galaxy of dramatic poets of tlie great Athenian 
age ; while Sir William Moles worth found foreign 
novels more to his liking, and was never tired 
' of perusing them. Fenimore Cooper’s imaginative 
portrayals of- Indian life had a never-fading 
charm for President Adams ; while Daniel 
Webster was all for Charles Dickens, and enthu- 
siastically told his countrymen that his favourite 
author had -wrought more good in England than 
all the statesmen Great Britain had sent into 
parliament: 

Even novelists themselves have been keen 
devourers of works of fiction, not for the sake 
of gathering hints therefrom, but out of pure 
love for such reading. Scott could not leave a 
word unread of a book with a story in it ; he 
was a devout worshipper of IMiss Edgeworth ; and 
declared Jane Austen’s talent for describing the 
involvement, and feelings, and characters of ordi- 
nary life, was the most wonderful thing he ever 
met with. He could, he said, ‘ do the big bow-wow 
business himself w'ith any one ; but the exquisite 
touch which rendered commonplace things and 
commonplace characters interesting was beyond 
his powers.’ Washington Ir-rag deprived his 
nights of sleeplessness of their tediousness by 
the aid of Anthony Trollope. Miss Mitford 
never lost her love for the romances of her youth. 

■ As a boy, Dickens ' revelled in Gil Bias and Dm 
Quixote; and in his manhood he read Hawthorne 
with delight, and had plenty of praise for George 
Eliot. 

kirs Eadcliffe and Miss Porter were the belo-^ed 
romancers of Thackeray’s young days. ‘0 Scottish 
' Chiefs,^ exclaims he, ‘did we not weep over 
you ? 0 Mysteries of Udol]pho, didn’t I and Briggs 
Minor draw pictiu:es of you?’ Smollett and 
Fieldiug were so much to Thackeray’s mind, 
that he held even their imitators clear ; but 
‘ his love for bygone novels did not prevent 
him appreciating those of his contemporaries. 
He pronounced the production of the Christmas 
Carol to be not only a personal kindness to every 
man and woman reading it, hut a national benefit ; 
a compliment Octave Feuillet woiiLd not have 
deemecl at all extravagant, holding as he did 
that good novels and pure novels went hand in 
' hand in the history of nations ; a good novel often 
exercising the functions of a literary thimder- 
storm, clearing the atmosphere of noxious vapours, 
and turning the thoughts of a misguided people 
into better channels. Ho wonder the enthusiastic 
Frenchman pitied the young ladies of ancient 
days, and thought' they must have had a dull 
time of it, -with only the hexameters of Virgil 
and Ovid to satisfy their cra-^ing for literary 
recreation. Yet there are. people who think the 
'Writing of a novel something of which a man 

- should be ashamed. ‘Haven’t you written- a 
novel ? ’ asked a Taunton voter of the opponent 
of a newly-appointed official, eliciting the stinging 
reply : ‘ I hope ^ there is no disgrace in having 
written that which has been read by thousands 

fe 


of my fellow-countrymen, and which lias been 
translated into every European language. I trust 
that one who is an author by the gift of nature, 
may be as good a man as , one who is Master of 
the Mint by the gift of Lord Melbourne.’ What 
manner of novels the author of Vivian Grey wrote 
is known to most. 

Literary preferences, like love preferences, are 
unexplainable. We like because we like. 
Macaulay’s biographer says of him that the day 
on which he detected, in the dark recesses of 
a Holborn bookstall, some trumpery romance 
that had been in the Cambridge circulating 
library in the year 1820, was a date marked 
with a white stone in his calendar. He exulted 
over the discovery of a wretched novel called 
Conscience^ which he owned to be execrable, as 
triumphantly as if it had been a first folio 
edition of Shakspeai’e with an inch and a half 
of margin. -‘Why is it.?’ he asks in his Diary, 
‘that 1 can read twenty times over the trash 
of — — , and that I cannot read Bulwer’s works ? 
It is odd ; but of all -\mters of fiction who 
possess any talent at all, Bulwer, with very 
distinguished talent, amuses me least.’ Bulwer, 
however, conquered him once, for he sets do-wm : 
‘On my 'journey through the Pontine Marshes, 
I finished Bulwer’s Alice, It affected me much, 
and in away which I have not been affected by 
novels these many years. Indeed, I generally 
avoid all novels which are said to have much 
pathos. The suffering which they produce is to 
me a very real suffering, and of that I have 
quite enough -?dthout them.’ Theodore Hook 
relished nothing better -with his wine than 
novels of a serious cast ; and was so fond of 
Gil Bias, that lie made a point of reading 
it every year. He would cross-examine Sir 
Henry Holland’s children in the most minute 
details respecting Sir Charles Grandison and 
Miss Byron, and could have done the same 
with regard to the Bride and Prejudice series, 
of which he said there were no compositions in 
the world approaching so near to perfection ; a 
eulogium. AVhately and Whewell’ would readily 
have indorsed. 

Bishop Thirlwall’s greatest pleasure was reading 
a novel in an open carriage while travelling. Dr 
Hook was ready to read one anywhere and under 
any conditions. Mackintosh soothed himself 
‘before court’ and refreshed himself after it by 
reading The Old Manor House; and so dreaded 
arrhdng at the end of De Stael’s Corinne, that 
he prolonged his enjoyment by swallowing^ it 
slowly, that he might taste every drop. Bir 
William Hamilton preferred novels of the 
Eadcliffe type ; while Mary Somer\ylle in the 
sunset of life spent her evenings over conversa- 
tional stories, ‘her tragic days being over;’ in 
accordance with Mr Fronde’s dictum, that as we 
grow old, the love-agonies of the Fredericks and 
Dorotheas cease to be absorbing, as the, possi- 
bilities of such excitements for ourselves have 
set below the horizon, and painful experience 
of the realities of weekly bills and rent-day 
induce us to take the parental view of the 
situation. ‘A novel which can amuse us in 
middle life,’ he says, ‘must represent such senti- 
ments, such actions, and such casualties as we 
encounter after we have cut our -^vise-teeth, and 
have become ourselves actors in the practical 
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drama of existence. The taste for romance is 
the first to disappear. Truth alone permanently 
pleases ; and works of fiction which claim a place 
in literatiu’e must introduce us to characters and 
situations wliich we recognise as familial’.’ 

But Mr Eroude notwitlistanding, it is not only 
young imaginations that yield to the beguilements 
of romance. Eldon was as interested in senti- 
mental stories when he had gained the goal of 
his ambition, as when he was young enough 
and romantic enough to compass a runaway 
marriage. To the last, Bomilly delighted in the 
romances of Charlotte Smith. Jeffi-ey was well 
on in years when he cried over Paul Dombey's 
death, blessed Paul’s creator for the purifying 
tears he shed, and declared he had been in 
love with him ^ever since Little ISTell,’ and did 
not care who knew it. Hor was Daniel O’Connell 
a callow youth when he vowed never to forgive 
Dickens for killing the heroine of the Old Curio- 
sity Shop, It must, however, be conceded ' that 
Dickens possessed a power of raising a personal 
attachment for his chai-acters that was unique. 


ONE FALSE, BOTH EAIE : 


OE, A HAED KSOT. 

GHAPXER XXTS:. — 'SISTER, DEAR SISTER.’ 

It was not long after breakfast at Leominster 
House — a stiff, ceremonious meal, in that cold 
London palace — ^had been concluded, that a tiny 
note was handed to its mistress. She took the note 
and read it, and then bit her red lip shai^ply, and 
frowned, and seemed to hesitate, crxishing mean- 
while the tiny missive in her hand. Lady Barbara 
drew heiself up untO. an extra inch seemed to be 
added to her toll stature, and looked austerely 
inquisitive. But the young lady was no daughter 
or ward who could be questioned ; so that when, 
as presently happened, she left the room without 
a word of explanation as to her correspondent or 
her evident change of mood, the aunt of the late 
TTilfred was perforce silent- 

The younger lady went to what was called 'My 
Lady's’ room, up-stairs, a bright little apartment 
enough, all silk and lace and gold and pearly 
white, more cheerful than any other room in that 
gloomy mansion. She rang the bell sharply twice, i 
and it was not long before her favourite maid 
appeared, responsive to the summons. ' Pinnett,’ ; 
said she, almost eagerly, 'I am expecting a visit j 
— a visit from my sister. TThen Miss Carew 
arrives, vv'hich will be very soon, give orders that j 
she shall be shown straight up here, and not on 
any account into the reception rooms, where Lady 
Barbara no'.r is^ You understand 1 ’ 

'Yes, My Lady.’ That was all that the 
obedient abigail said, as deferentially she slipued 
out of the door to execute the bidding of her 
mistress. / 

Left alone, she spread out, anff for the third 
time perused the crumpled note. These were its 


Again the letter wa 
clenched white hand, su 
fro with quick steps, ] 
There was a frown on b 
robbed it of half its c] 
again and again in the ] 
of the moment. 

‘I was a fool — yes, 
that I would see her 1 ’ 
and already her grasp 
bell But second thoi 
impulse. 'No,’ she add 
a counter-order now. 
she paced the room agj 
step of some wild anim? 
In less than a quarter 
thrown open, and '^li 
The door shut noiseless 
forward, with arms ex 
and quivering lips. 'S 
' 0 dear sister, I have so 
There was no relent, 
that met hers. The si 
recoiled a little, taking i 
hands held out to her ; 
up, and, with a hard 
' l^y have you come to 
'I was so lonely, ( 
visitor; 'and I thougl 
you also must miss m 
solitary in the midst o 
was at Pagan’s house ii 
have loved you all thi 
sorrow, and in spite oi 
to ask if yon would se 
that, if we two could ^ 

well again and’ 

' Wdl you have chose 
you have from me 1 '* was 
'Eixst and most of al 
heart,’ replied the visito 
tone as before, ' I want 
win her back to me, as i 
poor forsaken Carew. 
angry, dearest — want 
mine "bpJl freelv be sh 


own name, my own stam 
back to me, if not- for , 
sister’s love, instezL the 
'You have lawrers, J 


was me angry rejoinuer 
or what you cam Why i 
i .1 was a. siraime mis 


comnion ana eonTcuiicm 
Both must' have felt tb 
momentous for zn-ere u 


House Witii one Tev’/slled 


in izont of her. but 


Deur, deab Sister — am coming to see you 
I win. come this morning, soon after you have 
this note. I would not come without wriritTg tc 
tell you. You might wish to deny me admit 
tance: but I hope you wiE. receive me. Car 
you^see, me alone 1 I hope 1 may eome to you 
— Your lovinr Sister. 


It m nope ZQ see &;m& 


'Do -GU know. 


iarv GPiver pjissed 
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ill our cliildisli days, I ivas tempted to give up 
all to you, like some playtliiug, cheaply yielded 
up for the joy of a smile and a kind word. 
But, sister, it would have been wrong. I am 
no child now ; and then there is the memory 
of my dead husband, of him to whom I owed 
all, to forbid a tame and cowardly' surrender of 
the rights he left me and the .name that I 
should bear. It is the . thought of Wilfred, 
more than all, that nerves me for a struggle 

which But, sister, must it come to this, 

. or may I yet hope that you will turn to me, nay, 
to your own sweet self, to your own better, truer 
nature, once again, and ’ 

^Take your own course. My mind is quite 
made up. Words are wasted upon, me,’ inter- 
rupted the other feverishly. 

‘ There is something so unnatural,’ pleaded the 
visitor, more sadly than before, ‘something so 
strange and shocking, in a contest between us two, 
between twin-sisters like ourselves ; and yet such 
a contest must come, dear, if you will not do me 
right before the world, and for conscience’ sake, 
and mine. 0 come back to me, darling, and let 
the past be as a dreadful dream,, never to be 
named again by either of us ; and do not let your 
poor Clare plead in vain ! ’ 

Again, it was but for an instant, the set, 
unyielding features of the other sister quivered, 
and she looked down, and seemed to be in doubt. 
But when she raised her haughty eyes again, 
there was no trace of the momentary emotion 
to be discerned. 

‘ It is useless,’ she said, in a cold harsh tone. 

‘ If you had all that I possess, things dear to , all, 
rank and power and place and worldly wealth, 
what I, as Lady Leominster, have at my com- 
mand, would you— you — give it up, at my mere 
prayer V 

‘ If you were in the right, dear, and I were in 
the VTong, then most willingly would I resign all 
this,’’ was the gently uttered reply. 

‘Then, for all purposes, we will assume that I 
. am in the right. Whether or not I am so, matters 
little,’ rejoined the other, with a mocldng laugh 
of cruel scorn, that sounded doubly bitter on 
young lips like hers. 

The visitor started back, as from a blow. - ‘ 0 
sister, dear sister,’ she said, sobbing, ‘is it over, 
then “? Must^we two never, never more be as we 
were ? ’ , 

It was in a voice that was less assured, and 
with a manner slightly softened, that she who 
was thus appealed to made answer : ‘Miss Carew, 
nothing that you can say or do can alter my posi- 
tion. My rank is now hapj)ily recognised and-^ 
unalterable.’ Then it was in a voice that had 
no music in its ring that she added : ‘ Good- 
bye, Miss Carew. This inter^dew, I think, had 
better end.’ ' 

Slowly and sorrowfully, without a word or a 
glance, the visitor withdrew, descended the broad 
staircase, crossed the hall beneath the respectful 
scrutiny of the wondering servants ; and then the 
outer doors were opened for her egress, and she 
passed out alone to her brougham. 

In , the morning-room above, as soon as the 
door had closed behind her sister, the youug 
mistress of Leominster House had flung' herself 
wildly down upon the sofa, and with her head 
half-buried among the cushions, almost moaned 
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out the words : ‘ Too late — too late ! I wish that 
it had never been. But there can be no tinning 
back upon the path I tread. Eight or wrong, I 
must go on.’ 


THE LAWS OF CHANCE. 

BY W. STEADMAN ALDIS. 

IN THREE PARTS. — III. LIFE AND FIRE ASSURANCE. 

The study of the Mathematical Theory of Chance 
has been often objected to on the ground that it 
familiarises the mind with games of hazard, and 
thereby indirectly, if not directly, promotes the 
j)ractice of gambling. Those who have followed 
the two previous papers will be able to judge 
whether a man is more or less likely to indulge 
in ruinous play through acquaintance with the 
mathematical principles which govern its results. 
Games of hazard are not, however, the only 
subject to which this theory can be applied. It 
is the basis also of those various plans of Insurance 
or Assui’ance by which men have sought, as far 
as possible, to obviate the ills of some of the 
more disastrous changes and chances to which 
this mortal life is subject. 

We have seen in the previous papers that if 
there be a lottery with one prize of twenty pounds 
and twenty tickets, while it would be a loss to 
the lottery-keeper to sell the tickets for less than 
a pound apiece, it is eminently disadvantageous 
for a purchaser of a single ticket to pay this 
•price. The consequence of persistence in doing 
so is, as has been shown, very probable ruin ; 
and as the quality of an act must be determined 
from the general consequence of similar acts if 
extensively imitated, it follows that a single 
purchase is a foolish proceeding. The twenty 
tickets, if all held in one hand, would undoubtedly 
be worth twenty pounds; ’but each ticket is no 
more worth one pound than a single boot whose 
fellow is lost is worth half the price of a pair. 
Supposing that twenty persons, unknown to one 
another, had one ticket apiece, it would be worth 
their while to part with them for less than a 
pound. If any person would take the trouble 
to go round to all the twenty and offer them 
nineteen shillings in the pound, they would be 
wise to accept the offer, because in aU probability 
nineteen shillings would be more than what we 
have called the moral value of their expectation 
of the prize. It is eiddent thus that this collector 
would be a benefactor to the twenty ticket- 
holders, and that, supposing he could gain the 
consent of them all, he would seciu’e a profit of 
one pound to himself. 

We are all of us, by the conditions of our 
existence, in the ])osition of involuntary holders 
of such lottery- tickets as these. We are indeed 
in a worse position, because possibly the one 
pound, the price of the ticket, may represent but 
a veiy small part of the wealth of the supposed 
ticket-holder, and the absolute loss of it may 
be a matter of small consequence. Our stake 
consists of our health, our houses, our very lives. 
We are none of us absolutely certain of possessing 
all or any of these to-morrow, and their loss 
may entail ruin not only on ourselves but 
on our families too. If some benevolent faiiy 
could guarantee us the use in permanence of 
something less than we enjoy in uncertainty, we 
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should esteem it a gain of much, secured by the 
loss of a little, and should regret the sacrifice neces- 
sary to obtain security, no more than the captain 
of a storm-tossed bark when safe in harbour re- 
grets the cargo which had to be thrown overboard 
to enable him to get to port. The j)n.rt of such 
a benevolent fairy is to some extent enacted by 
Benefit Societies and Companies formed on sound 
principles for assurance or insurance of men’s 
families from the pecuniary consequences of their 
death, and of owners of property from loss by 
fire or by storm. These Societies, so to speak, will 
buy our lottery- tickets from us, and save us from 
much uncertainty and risk ; while at the same 
^time, like the collector we have supposed, they 
are able tolerably well to reward themselves. 

The most important of these, perhaps in their 
actual influence, and certainly regarded as 
illustrating the mathematics of the subject, are, 
as has been frequently noted in these pages, 
the Societies for insuring lives ; that is, Societies 
which, in consideration of an annual payment 
during the uncertain period of a man’s life, 
undertake to ijay a certain sum to his heirs 
after his death. The same Societies also gene- 
rally undertake the converse operation of paying 
a fixed sum annually during the remaining 
years of a person’s life, in consideration of money 
paid do'wn now. In one case, the risk of leav- 
ing the family unprovided at the death of its 
head is obviated ; and in the other, the risk of the 
person himself, or herself, being left to starvation 
or the workhouse after working-days are past. 

The principle on which Insurance Companies 
base their charges to their customers is, as we 
have already said, that of ‘ likelihood,’ that future 
events will be like those of the past. Suppose, 
for instance, that the lives of ten thousand people 
born at the same time are accurately observed, 
and the day of death of each noted, until the 
last survivor goes. The table giving the numbers 
of persons alive at the end of each jmar of age 
^will form what is called a 4ife-table and if the 
ten thousand persons be fairly representative of 
the population, experience proves that the rate 
of mortality in future throughout the whole will 
not differ much from that of the observed few 
in the past. If, then, the table tells us that of 
ten thousand people born at a certain time, 
6090 arrive at the age of twenty, and 5642 at the 
age of thirty, it follows that in a population 
following this law of mortality, each person born 
has 6090 chances out of ten thousand of living 
until he is twenty ; that is, the mathematical 
measure of his chance of living till the age of 

twenty is xVinrir ; while his chance of living to 
thirty years is measured by person who 

has survived until twenty may be considered as 
one of the 6090 living at that age, of whom only 
5642 will be alive at the age of thirty. As all 
the survivors have an equal chance, the measure 
of the chance of any one aged twenty living till 

he is thirty must be In a similar way, the 

chance of a person of any age living for any 
particular number of years can be determined 
- from the table. The table also ' gives the number 
of the original ten thousand who die in each 
year. For instance, in the table from which the 
above numbers are taken, the so-called Carlisle 
Table, the number who die between 'the ages 
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of thirty and thirty-one, deduced by subtracting 
the number alive at the latter age from the 
number living at thirty, is fifty-seven. Thus of 
6090 persons living at twenty years of age, fifty- 
seven die between thirty and thirty-one. The 
chance that any particular person living at twenty 
will be one of these is of course -^1^. 

We now see how the pecuniary value of the 
expectation of a payment of, say, a thousand 
pounds at the death of a person aged twenty can 
be computed. The chance of the person dying 
in a particular year is known. The value of his 
expectation of payment being made i% that year 
is obtained by multiplying the value of the prize, 
a thousand pounds, by that chance. The sum 
of these values for all the possible years of life 
makes up the total value of his expectation, or 
at least would do so but for one very important 
modifying circumstance. 

This circumstance is the, fact that, quite 
independently of the uncertainty of life, money 
in hand now is more valuable than the same sum 
of money available in a year’s time. A hundred 
pounds usefully employed will become a hundred 
and five at the end of a year ; and therefore a sum 
of money paid as a single premium to an Assur- 
ance Company to-day will warrant the payment 
of a larger sum at death, even if the insurer only | 
lived a year. A very little calculation will show \ 
that the sum assigned in the last paragraph as \ 
the value of the assurer’s expectation is exactly j 
a thousand pounds. For of the persons living 
at twenty, all die at some dime or other ; and the 
sum of the chances of dying in different years is 
evidently therefore certainty, which is represented 
by unity. But the value of the expectation was 
obtained by multiplying this sum by a thousand 
pounds. An Assurance Company would in this 
case only have the duty of taking charge of the 
thousand pounds and handing it over to the 
assurer’s representatives whenever he died ; a safe 
operation for the Company, but not a profitable 
one for the assurer. . 

The present value of a hundred pounds due at 
the end of a year is obtained by diminishing it 
in a certain ratio depending on the rate of interest 
practically obtainable. The ]yresent valuer there- 
fore, of the expectation of receiving the thousand 
pounds in any given year will be smaUer the ; 
farther off that year may be. It will be found 
by multiplying the thousand pounds by the 
chance of dying in that year, and diminishing ; 
this product in a ratio which depends on the rate 
of interest and also on the nmnber of years before 
payment is expected. Suppose, for instance, that 
the rate of interest is three per cent. A sum due 
in one year’s time must be diminished in the 
ratio of one hundred and three to one hundred to 
give its present value ; if due in two years’ time, 
it must be again diminished in the same ratio, 
and so on. Thus, the present value of the expecta- 
tions of recei^dng the thousand pounds in any one 
of tlie successive possible years of life -will evi- 
dently come to be considerably less than a thou- 
sand pounds. If this value be calculated and paid 
down by a large number of persons to an Assur- 
ance Company, the latter will be able to invest 
these premiums at good interest ; and, if the lives 
fall in according to the rate of mortality in the 
table, will be able to pay a thousand pounds to 
the family of each immediately after death. In 
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order to pa}’ •working expenses and to insure | 
tkemseh^es against risk of a run of iTL-luck, the j 
Company must, of course, charge each assurer ; 
something more than this bare mathematically 
exact premium ; but it •^^dll still be able to accept 
less than the sum assured, and give each person 
a guarantee that, however soon he may die, his 
executors shall receive the whole. 

Even were this all that an Assurance Company 
could offer, the advantage would not be despicable, 
though very small com^Dared with those which 
they actually afford. Comparatively few persons 
would be able in early life to pay down the some- 
what large single premium required to assure 
a sum at death sufficient to provide reasonably for 
the immediate wants of their families. Assurance 
Companies, accordingly, always commute this 
single premium in consideration of a series of 
smaller annual payments during the lifetime of 
the assurer. The ‘ life table ’ and the mathe- 
matical laws of chance enable us to calculate 
what the amount of this payment ought to be. 
The present value of the expectation of the series 
of annual premiums ought exactly to equal the 
single premium payable at once. 

Suppose that the annual payment were one 
pound. By means of the ‘life table’ we know 
the chance of the assurer living, to any given 
a^e ; the future value to the Assurance Company 
01 the expectation of this payment is obtained 
by multiplying the one pound by this chance. 
The 'present value is deduced by diminishing this 
product in a ratio depending as before on the rate 
of interest and the. number of years before the 
payment is due. The sum of all these ]pi’esent 
values for the different years of the assurer’s 
possible life gives the present value of an annual ^ 
payment of one pound. By an easy rule-of-tliree I 
sum, the payment corresponding to the single 
premium before determined, can be ascertained. - j 

Am Assurance Company undertakes, then, to 
pay a certain sum at the death of each assurer, 
in consideration of a comparatively small annual 
payment during his life. The annual premium 
actually paid is greater than that given by the 
calculations described in the preceding paragraphs, 
for two reasons. In the first place, the fundamental 
condition of the usefulness of an Assurance Society 
is stabnity. Ho measurable risk of failing to 
meet its engagements must be run. If such a 
Society merely charged the mathematical value 
of the expectations of the benefits it confers, it 
would incur a very serious danger of a run of 
ill-luck, and would probably at some epochs be 
actually insolvent. To reduce this risk to practical 
unimportance, a certain proportion mathemati- 
cally calculable has to be added to each premium 
paid. . The assurer still receives more than an 
equivalent for what he pays, because, as we have 
seen in the pre-vdous papers, it is worth while 
to take considerably less than the mathematical 
value of a contingent advantage, in order to avoid 
the risk of losing all. A second obvious reason 
for charging more than the bare premium is, that 
it is necessary to provide some funds for the 
expenses of carrying on the operations of the 
Society. Even pens, paper, and ink cost some- 
thing ; offices and competent clerks and managers 
cost more ; and all these expenses have to be pro- 
vided by the money of the assured. The more 
extensive the business of the Society,* the less is 


tjie ‘loading,’ as it is /technically called, needful 
on these two accounts. The deviations of the 
actual from the theoretical mortality will be less 
and less the greater the number, of lives with 
which the Company has to do, so that the risk of 
a run of ill-luck grows constantly- smaller and 
smaller as the connection spreads, and at the same 
time the expenses of management do not j)ropor- 
tionally increase. In this way it happens that 
well-managed Assurance Companies usually find 
that they are periodically able to return to their, 
customers certain portions of the past premiums, 
either in the form of an actual cash return, a 
diminution of the future premium, or an increase 
of the sum assured at death. 

The operations of an Assurance Com,pany have 
thus in all respects opposite characteristics to 
those of betting and gambling. The latter 
practices are in reality injurious to both parties ; 
the effects of insurance are beneficial both to him 
that gives and him that takes. Gambling aggra- 
vates the original inequalities of fortime and 
resources. Insurance helps to mitigate the evil 
effects caused by the unequal incidence of disease 
and death. The management of the Company 
affords employment and reward to those who 
conduct its affairs. The sum paid at the death 
of an assurer who has been cut off before the 
allotted span, has saved many families from sink- 
ing into want and distress when the breadwinner 
was taken away. The only jperson who can have 
any possible groimd of complaint is the man 
who pays the premium through a long life and 
only leaves the same amount to his heirs as the 
other who died young. And yet he can hardly be 
said to be a loser, for, besides the constant relief 
from anxiety given in earlier years by the feeling 
that he has made a safe provision for his family 
in case of his death, it is by no means certain 
that the premiums he has paid would liaye 
amounted to more in liis own hands than the 
Assurance Company will pay to his heirs. The 
Company, collecting a large number; of premiums 
yearly, can practically keep the greater part of 
the money paid them constantly invested and 
bearing interest. The twenty or thirty pounds 
paid yearly, which in private hands would have 
lain idle and unproductive, in the hands of the 
Company forms part of a vast capital usefully and 
profitably em^ffoyed. Thus even the man who 
lives longest and pays most premiums, will per- 
haps leave his heirs as well off as if he had simply 
put the money by for himself. If, moreover, at 
any time the necessity for laying money by for- 
others to enjoy after the assurer’s death should 
cease, it is generally possible to coinmute the 
remaining payments, and receive either a sum of 
money do-vvn in discharge of the Company’s 
obligations to him, or else an annuity for the 
remainder of his life. 

Companies which effect assurances on lives are 
also usually in the habit of granting annuities ■ 
to last during the remainder of the life of any 
person, in exchange for a sum of money paid 
do-vvn. The principles on which the price to be 
paid .for such an annuity should be calculated 
have already been explained. The advantages con- 
ferred by the granting of such .annuities are, not 
dissimilar to those of assurances on lives, though 
perhaps not so widely felt. There are not unfre- | 
quently persons to be found who in the course, j 
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of a laborious life have saved some money, but 
not enongb to allow them to live on the mere 
interest. By purchasing an annuity for life they 
are practically able to consume their capital, with 
a certainty that it will not be exhaiLSted before 
their death. The risks of many are shared 
together ; and thus the actual loss of each is 
reduced to an amount which can be ensured 
without serious harm. 

We have already shown that the larger the 
number of lives over which the operations are 
spread, the less is the probability of any devia- 
tion from the normal law of mortality, and 
therefore the less will be the ‘loading^ req[uired 
to prevent loss to the office. Some argument 
might therefore be deduced from this in favour 
of a scheme of compulsory national insurance, 
which has been lately much before the public. 
If the constituency were the whole nation, the 
risk of ruin to the Society would be small indeed. 
On the other hand, it must be borne in mind 
that the self-interest of private Companies leads 
thei^a to be far more careful of details of expense ; 
and thus probably those who desire to assure 
their lives can do so quite as cheaply and as 
safely as if all were driven into one vast national 
assurance office. 

A word or two more may be allowed in relation 
to the history and construction of the life tables 
on which we have seen that so much depends. 
Setting aside a fanciful hypothesis of De Moivre’s, 
one of the earliest life tables actually used as a 
basis for granting assurances and annuities was 
the celebrated Northampton Table. The town 
of Northampton was one of the first in which 
s.ystematic Bills of Mortality — that is, records of 
the number of deaths and the ages at which they 
occurred — were annually compiled. Headers of 
Cowper’s poetry are familiar with these Bills of 
Mortality as having given rise to some interesting 
and beautiful thoughts expressed in no less beau- 
tiful language. ‘ In a less poetic but more jDrac- 
tical way they were employed by Br Price to 
construct a table showing the probabilities of life. 
By comparing the number of deaths and births 
in successive years, he ascertained approximately 
the rate at which the population of the town was 
increasing. It thus became possible to estimate 
the population of the town for any required 
previous date. The mortality tables gave the 
number of persons dying at any particular age, 
as thirty, in a given year. A comparison of this 
number with the population of thirty years 
previously, showed the number of persons born 
in that previous year who lived, exactly to the 
age of thirty. A series of simple rule-of-three 
sums gave the number of persons out of any 
arbitrarily chosen number, supposed born simul- 
taneously, who would, be expected to die at each 
successive year of age ; and tlius a life table, such 
as we have described above, was constructed. 

The table so formed served for many years 
as the basis of the calculations of some of the 
most important Insurance Companies in England. 
It was soon found, however, that it was not a com- 
pletely accurate estimate of the average duration 
of the assurers^ lives, and that the mortality given 
by it was much greater than that actually ex- 
perienced, especially during the early years of life. 
This was a less injurious error for the Companies 
which adopted it than an opposite one would 


have proved, but in time led to the abandonment 
of the Northampton Table in favour of other 
and more accurate statistics. The probable cause 
of the error is interesting, as showing the manner 
in which religious differences affect subjects with 
which they appear at first sight to have no con- 
nection. The registers of births from which the 
table was calculated were, strictly speaking, those 
. of the baptisms of infants at the parish churches ; 
and -from these records, the children of dissenters, 
and certainly of the Baptists, who do not prac- 
tise infant baptism, were omitted. As this latter 
sect happened at that time to be very numerous 
at Northampton, the birth-rate as derived from 
the parish registers was considerably less than 
the actuaLrate. On the other hand, the regis- 
ters of deaths included members of all sects ; 
for -then and there, as ever, death with equal- 
foot knocked at the doors of palaces and the 
cottages of the poor. The number of deaths in 
comparison with that of the births was thus 
very much over-estimated ; and the rate of in- 
crease of the population was equally under-esti- 
mated. Thu general effect of such an error on 
a table calculated as was the Northampton Table, 
would be to produce a larger death-rate than 
the actual one throughout, and to exaggerate 
this error in the earlier years ; exactly the 
phenomenon exhibited. 

The Northampton Table has long suffered the 
fate of most first steps in practical science, and 
given way to newer and better, estimates of ob- 
served facts. The few and inaccurate records 
of mortality which were at the command of Dr 
Price have been replaced by full details given 
by many years’ experience of Assurance Societies, 
and by the statistics afforded by a complete 
national system of registration of births and 
deaths. Thanks to the scientific labours of 
many eminent actuaries and statisticians — and 
among these must be specially mentioned the late 
Dr Farr, whose loss to its service the nation has 
much cause to moium — the value of the expectation 
-of life and health in almost every class of the 
kingdom may be cqnsidered as a known quantity. 
There is no excuse on the ground of ignorance 
for any Insurance Company to fail in keeping 
its promises, or to promise more than it can per- 
form ; and assurers may feel the utmost confidence 
that the expectations held out to them by well- 
managed and honest offices are based on data as 
accurate, and principles as scientific, as those 
which teach the sailor to use the moon and the 
stars to guide him oh the trackless ocean, or those 
which enable the engineer to 'bind the forces of 
nature to his chariot, and compel to his service 
the resources of all the earth. 


TWICE LOST. 

A TALE OF DOUBLE CONSCIOUSNESS. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER III. 

Mr Keane recommended that they should pro- 
ceed as had been originally intended, taking no 
notice of the existence of the will. > ‘If it has 
come to the knowledge of the other side that we 
have found such a document, that fact will come 
out, and you may be able to discover whether 
they have any hand in its disappearance. If not, 
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we liad better keep the secret to ourselves. 
Should it turn up, .it will always be available.. 
Should it be lost beyond recovery, we sliall only 
damage oui* case and excite suspicion by men- 
tioning its discovery. It is always the best polic}^ 
to keep your case as far as possible unknown to * 
the adversary, especially so unscrupulous an adver- 
sary as Mr Warren.^ 

After some reflection, Clinton determined to 
follow this advice, and to rest Eva’s claim upon 
her legitimacy. If he should succeed in proving j 
this, he would have gained a double advantage. 
Should he fail, the production of the will would 
at any time enable him to reopen the case ; while, 
if it should never be forthcoming, it was better not 
to give rise to damaging suggestions, by relating 
the very extraordinary story of its disappearance. 

The court was just about to sit when Clinton 
led Eva to a convenient seat, which he had 
secured for her in the immediate neighbourhood 
of her attorney. Mr Warren sat not far. off, a 
look of anxiety and expectation on his countenance, 
which Clinton failed to interpret. ‘ Can he have 
heard 1 ’ But the case was called on ; and he had 
no longer leisure to watch the varying expression 
of his enemy’s face, which all the attorney’s self- 
command could not entirely conceal. Mr Warren 
looked on eagerly. As matters proceeded further 
and further without any mention of a will, 
Clinton tried to catch his eye, and discover from 
his physiognomy some indication of what was 
passing in his mind ; but with very little success. 
As the burden of proof lay on Miss Lin wood’s side 
— it being the duty pf her counsel to prove the 
fact and the legality of her father’s second mar- 
riage, failing which, Warren’s claim would prevail 
— Clinton had to begin. When the latter rose to 
open his case, Warren leant forward and whispered 
to his counsel with an air of triumph which he 
could not hide. Clinton caught the look ; and 
from that moment he was satisfied that Warren 
knew something, and had expected to hear some- 
thing, about the will. With a view to ascertain 
if possible something whicli might serve him 
as a further clue, he allud.ed in his opening 
address to the probability that a will had been 
made ; and as he did so, a shade of jDaleness 
passed over his antagonist’s features. After a few 
words, intended rather to strike the conscience 
of Warren than the mind of the court, he went 
on to urge that the very absence of a will was 
proof of Mr Linwood’s confidence in the validity 
of his marriage. It could not be. supposed that 
he intended to leave his fortune and his daughter 
to the mercies of a relation who was virtually a 
stranger. 

On this the plaintiffs counsel interposed, com- 
plaining 'that Mr Clinton had no right to refer 
to the supposed ill-will between his client and 
the deceased, which did not affect the case in 
the least. 

After some sparring on this point, Clinton — who 
knew that his words had produced their intended 
effect, in making the jury feel that Warren’s claim 
was morally a bad one — abandoned the argument, 
and plunged into the discussion of the real sub- 
stance of his case. He related the marriage 
abroad, the proofs of Eva’s birth — formal matter 
which no one disputed — and then ilndertook to 
establish the validity of the marriage. With his 


'arguments on this point, as we could not pretend'' 
to make them interesting or intelligible, we shall 
not trouble our readers. The question whether 
such marriages, contracted in countries permitting 
them, were valid -in England, was to be the first 
decided by the judgment in this very case, and 
consequently Clinton had to rest his argument on 
general principles and analogies more or less appli- 
cable ; of which he showed a profound knowledge 
and a thorough comprehension. Perplexing to the 
jury, and wearisome to the audience, his speech v 
commanded the deep attention and admiration 
of the bar and the coiu‘t ; and when he sat down, 
late in the afternoon, a low hum of approval 
passed along the ranks of his professional brethren ; 
and one of the leaders, turning to him, said in a 
low tone : ‘ Mr Clinton, I don’t think you will* 
save your client’s fortune, but you have certainly 
made your own.’ 

The opposite counsel rose — one of the first men 
at the bar — and after paying a high compliment 
to Mr Clinton’s arguments, proceeded one by one 
to demolish them. As he went on,- Clinton 
became more and more uncomfortable. Doubtful 
as the question was, strong as Avere his own reason- 
ings, he could not but feel that his adversary’s 
Avere tinansAA^erable. The court adjourned before 
the reply Avas concluded ; and a second day Avas 
occupied by the remainder of the speech and 
by Clinton’s rejoinder. 

On the third morning, the judge delivered his 
charge. It could not, he said, be final ; he 
should be sorry if, on so important a point, as 
yet undecided, the parties Avere satisfied Avithout 
the judgment of a higher tribunal. Then, after 
complimenting Clinton in high terms on a display 
of learning and ability extraordinary in one so 
young — a knoAvledge so complete that his client 
could not have been in better hands — he directed 
the jury that the marriage was invalid, and they 
must find a verdict for the plaintiff. 

As Clinton, liaAdng disrobed, left the court Avitli 
Miss LinAvoocl and Mrs Clavering, he passed close 
to Avhere Warren Avas standing, iii conversation 
Avith one of his junior counsel, a man known to 
the young barrister as one of those happily rare 
persons Avhose conduct casts a slur upon an 
honourable profession, and Avhose position at the 
bar AA^as analogous to that Avhicli Warren held 
among solicitors. As he passed, Clinton heard 
this man say to Warren, Avith a peculiar em- 
phasis : ‘Well, they say nothing about the Avill ; 
that is curious.’ 

‘ Hay,’ ansAvered Warren ; ‘ the Avhole story Avas 
doubtless a drunken boast.’ 

‘ Ah, indeed ; very likely,’ replied the other, in 
that tone Avhich conveys a sense exactly opposite 
to that of the Avords. 

Clinton turned round, boAved to his antagonist, 
and looked the attorney straight in the ej^es. 
Warren met the look ; the barrister coloured 
slightly, and Clinton passed on Avithout a AAmrd. 

After leaving Eva at home that evening, he 
asked permission to escort Mrs Clavering to her 
dAvelling, Avhich AA^as situated at no great distance ; 
and as soon as the door had closed behind them, 
he opened the conversation. 

‘ I am pretty sure that Ave shall lose this cause,^ 
Mrs Clavering,’ 

/ Do you think so ? But there is still the chqnce 
of an appeal left 1 ’ 
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/Yes. But I have mastered the arguments on 
both sides ; I have looked at them impartially, 
as a lawyer should when out of court ; and I feel 
sure that the judge’s decision will be confirmed. 
No court will decide that any man who chooses, 
and is rich enough to cross over for a week to 
the continent, may evade the marriage law of 
England with impunity. I have done my best 
for Miss Linwood ; but I doubted all along, and 

after hearing Serj’eant Q and Judge Y , I 

am convinced that Linwood’s second marriage 
was invalid.’ 

‘ Poor Eva ! ’ 

‘ Ay, poor Eva ! The right is on her side ; 
for the will was undoubtedly in her favour. But 
we shall never find it now. I firmly believe that 
that villain Warren has got hold of it.’ 

‘Do you think so? Then what becomes of 
Eva?’, 

‘ It is that which troubles me, I wanted to speak 
to you about it. Of course, if she loses this cause, 
she will have nothing — not even a home. Now, 
I know you are attached to her ; but I also know^ 
— excuse me for saying so — that you cannot afford 
to adopt her. If my mother w^ere living, I would 
ask her to take charge of Miss Linwood ; as she 
is dead, and I have no claim on any lady’s friend- 
ship, I must ask of you what I would have 
asked of her. If you w’ill give Miss Linwood 
a home, I will provide for her. I ask you to 
receive her as my wm’d, exactly as I might, if 
I knew you better, ask you to receive a sister 
of my owm, and on the same terms. I have no 
claims on me, and can w^ell afford to provide for 
the child of one of my best and earliest friends. 
She is too old for school ; too young to be placed 
under the care of total strangers. Will you do 
this?’ 

Mrs Clavering reflected. She and her husband 
had already anxiously considered wiiat was to 
become of Miss Linw^ood, if her cause should be 
lost ; and had, with deep regret, decided that they 
w’^ere too poor to offer her a home. This obstacle 
Clinton had offered to remove. 

‘But how can Miss Linw^ood accept such an 
obligation from you ? ’ 

‘She can do nothing else. She is utterly 
unable to provide for herself. She must not 
be left to the mercy of Warren, whose private 
character is as loose as his professional reputation 
is questionable. Besides, you must not tell her 
that she ow^es me anything. I wmuld not for 
the world that Eva Linwood should feel herself 
obliged to me ; the reason why, you may one day 
understand.’ 

Mrs Clavering smiled to lierself; but Clinton 
caught the expression. ‘ Perhaps you under- 
stand abeady. Then you wdll do what I ask 
you?’ 

‘ I will consult Mr Clavering. But ’ 

‘ Thank you. Eemember, that I owe her more 
than she is likely to cost me. This case wall be 
wmrth a fortune to me.’ 

They parted, ' and Clinton wmnt to consult 
Messrs Wylie and Keane. The lawyers all 
agreed that Warren knew of the disappearance 
of the will ; and that probably lie had a hand in 
it. Either he had bribed Andrew, or, meeting the 
fellow in his state of intoxication, had cheated 
or robbed him of the document. The only 
question W'as how to detect the offence, of the 


commission of which there appeared to be no doubt. 
Andrew had been coaxed and threatened, .exam- 
ined and cross-examined, in vain. When he had 
awakened in the morning, the will w\as gone ; and 
Clinton was certain that his distress and his 
ignorance were alike genuine. All that could be 
done was to set a detective on the watch, and to 
have both Andrew and Warren dogged wherever 
they went. 

So time passed on. Eva remained at home, 
under Mrs Ulavering’s kindly chaperonage ; Clin- 
ton spending most of his spare evening hours — 
wEich altogether were very few — ^in their society. 
Eva’s extreme shyness and childishness — fostered 
by a lonely life in the schoolroom under the 
sharp eye of an elderly governess, w^ho had always 
regarded her as a baby, and with no society but 
that of her father, to whom she was a pet rather 
than a companion — disappeared by degrees in 
the company of an intelligent woman, and' under 
the influence of a ,man of intellect, who directed 
his conversation with her to strengthen and 
awaken her own intelligence, and induce her in 
some measure to think for herself and rely on 
her own opinions. There are some men with 
whom it is difiicult to associate without learning 
from them ; and Clinton was one of these. Most 
women are quick at learning, especially from 
those they love and revere ; and Eva looked up 
to her advocate with the innocent affection and 
unconcealed admii’ation of a young giiTs hero- 
wor-ship. 

So the period fixed for the, hearing of the 
appeal drew on ; and still Andrew never stirred 
from the house, and never received a letter ; 
seemed, in truth, to be fast sinking into’ a state 
of utter collapse ; and nothing suspicious appeared 
in the conduct of Mr Warren. 

Mrs Clavering had, with her husband’s consent, 
accepted Clinton’s proposal, without disclosing it 
to Eva, who, in the event of the loss of her 
cause, was immediately to become the guest of 
her friends, giving up the property to Warren 
without delay — an arrangement which, udthout 
stating his reasons, Clinton had suggested ta 
her. 

Even before the hearing of the appeal, Clinton’s 
table was already covered with briefs. He had 
made a high reputation in court ; he was already 
knouai as an industrious and able junior, to some 
half-dozen attorneys, and these now sent him 
more important and lucrative work ; while he was 
noticed and employed by others who had first 
heard his name in Warren v. Linwood. Messrs 
Wylie and Keane took the leading brief in the 
appeal to a counsel of tlie highest reputation. He 
looked at it, aiid then inquired : ‘This is the case 
in which Mr Clinton led, is it not ? ’ 

•‘Yes, Sir Edwai’d ; but his leading was purely 
accidental, owing to the death of Sir B. Wilmot. 
He will be with ^mu.’ 

‘That is not fair. He conducted the case 
admii’ably in the court below. I would add 
nothing to his iDrecedents, nor could I improve 
his argument, and I will not take the case out 
of his hands. You had better be content with 
him. If there are more experienced men at the 
bar, there are none so thoroughly masters of the 
case and the law bearing on it.’ 

‘We are content with him; if is at his own- 
desire that we bring you the brief.’ 
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^ I will not take it. Tell Mm, it is better in 
bis bands than mine. In any other case, I shall 
be happy to have him with me.’ 

Therefore, when the appeal came to be argued, 
Clinton was again Eva’s leading counsel. His 
argument on this occasion was addressed to an 
audience fully capable of understanding it ; an 
audience almost entirely professional ; and the 
stimulus of intellectual pride, and the spirit of 
ambition which is never wanting in really able 
men of active pursuits, spurred him to even 
greater exertions than his interest in his cause 
had previously inspired. He had contrived to 
reason himself into hope, and argued witli yet 
more power and cogency than -before. The 
occasional questions of the judge, the deep atten- 
tion of tlie lawyers who crowded the court, were 
compliments more valuable than the applause of 
less select assemblies. When the young orator 
sat down, almost fainting ■with exhaustion and 
excitement, the court adjourned ; and the leading 
barristers came round to shake hands with 
Clinton. 

The reply, delivered next day by the Attorney- 
general, resting on more general priuciples, was 
less full of learning proper to the. special point, 
and less interesting to the hearers ; but again 
Clinton felt that he was beaten. And he was 
not- mistaken. The court spoke in complimentary 
terms of his argument, but unanimously decided 
against him. 

This time, in quitting the court, Clinton, who 
had left his client at home, had gathered round 
liiin a knot of lawyers in Westminster Hall, among 
whom was Mr Keane. The Attorney-general, 
followed at a little distance by Mr Warren, came 
up to them. 

‘Well, Mr Clinton,’ said he, ‘I am really 
sorry you have lost your cause. It is one of 
those in which law is on one side, and moral 
equity on the other. Your client’s, father should 
have made a will.’ 

‘I should regret the loss of my cause much 
less,’ said Clinton, in a clear and sharp tone, 
audible for several yards around, ‘if it had been 
fairly lost. The case was justly enough decided 
in court ; but out of court, there has been foul- 
play of no common kind.’ 

‘ What do you mean 1 ’ said the Attorney- 
general sharply. 

‘Nothing of which ‘.you, sir, have or could 
have any cognisance ; but something which is 
perfectly well known to your client.’ ■ 

kir Warren reddened with auger, and strode 
up' to Clinton with a menacing air. ‘What do 
you dare to insinuate?’ he asked, in a hoarse 
tone, thickened by passion. 

jCliuton confronted him- firmly. The listeners 
gathered closer, eager to iiear, what would pass, 
but determined to prevent violence. ^ Clinton’s 
calmness made it impossible for any one to 
suppose that his charge was the mere outbreak 
of^ a loser’s wrath.- ‘I insinuate nothing,’ he 
said. ‘ I say that there was a -will ; that that will 
mysteriously disappeared; and that, vdthout any 
conununicatioii from us who discovered it, ]\Ir 
Warren was aware, within a very few hours after 
its loss, of all that had happened.’ And Clinton 
related the story already known to our readers, 
and the words used by Mr Warren in court. 
The hearei*s looked askance upon the accused. 


who, during the narration, had grown compara- 
tively cool. 

‘ So ! ’ he said. ‘ I think, Mr Clinton, that 
you are somewhat hasty in your conclusions. 
I am not bound to elucidate your mystery ; but 
I will do so. On the evening to wMch you 
refer, Mr Linwood’s servant met me near my 
own door. He was in an extreme state of excite- 
ment, and had evidently been drinking. When 
he saw me, he addressed me in a tone of insolence 
and exultation : “ So, Mr Warren, you thought 
to rob my master’s orphan child of her inherit- 
ance ! You thought that her father had left 
no will. But he knew you better ; there , was 
a will, as you -will see to-morrow.” Knowing 
from whom he had learned to insult me, and 
seeing the state in which he was, I could not 
condescend to be angry with him, but inquired 
what he meant. I could get no iutelligible 
answer — nothing beyond boasts and threats ; and 
I left the fellow to go Ms way. It aj)pears 
that, on reflection. Miss Linwood’s advisers ha've 
thought it safer to adhere to their original 
purpose, than to repeat the servant’s story. 
Perhaps the will seemed to them less likely to 
stand scrutiny than the Danish marriage.’ 

Clinton had the advantage, and he used it at 
once. ‘Thank you, Mr Warren. We shall now 
know from what point and in what direction 
our researches must be commenced, as we know 
who was the last person by whom Andrew was 
seen in possession of the will. In the meantime, 
I have to • infprm you that !Miss Linwood will 
leave the hoxise to-night, and that her solicitors 
will give uiD possession to-morrow.’ 

Warren saw suspicious looks turned uj)on him, 
and heard doubtful whispers, as the bystanders 
drew back fro-m Ms neighbourhood.' With a 
great effort, he mastered his rage, and turned 
away white with anger ; while Clinton walked 
to the door in company with some of Ms pro- 
fessional friends, and calling a cab, drove quickly 
to his chambers. 

A work Avhich he had ' been asked To review 
lay upon his table, with a note from the editor 
who had sent it, requesting that the notice might 
be forwarded witliout delay. After despatching 
some pressing business that was forced upon his 
attention by tlie papers on his desk, he took the 
volume in his hand, resolving to look through 
it on his way to call upon his client and super- 
intend her removal. As he passed through the 
Temple grounds on his way to the Strand, he 
opened it. It was a treatise on Abnormal Mental 
Phenomena and one of the first passages on 
which the reader’s eye fell related a case well 
known to students of mental nosology, in which 
a lady, falling into a state of unconsciousness, 
was found, on ’ awakening, to have forgotten 
everything that had happened previously, as 
well as everything and every one that she had 
known. In fact, her memory became a perfect 
blank. She had, as it were, to begin life afresh ; 
to learn anew the names and faces' of her friends, 
reading and writing, and the ordinary duties of 
her station. A year or two later, she again 
became suddenly insensible, and remained so 
for a considerable time. On her second return 
to life, she was found to have regained her 
first memory, and lost her second. Of every- 
thing that had occurred between the 'two fits 
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of imconscibiisness, slie had absolutely lost all 
recollection ; while she recovered her knowledge 
of all that she had ^known previous to the first 
fit. • She had subsequently several fits of a 
similar character ; and on each awakening, a 
similar change occurred. So she lived two alter- 
nate lives ; during one of which she was the 
person she had been before the first attack ; 
while during the other she resumed the memory 
and the individuality— so to speak — which she 
had acquired between the first and second. 

While musing on this strange story, Clinton’s 
eye was caught by a few sentences on the next 
page : ‘ A similar phenomenon is sometimes ob- 
served in sleep ; the dreams of the previous night, 
forgotten during the day, being again recalled 
by the dreamer in his sleeping fancies. So 
instances have been known in which a drunken 
man, on awakening, has lost all recollections of 
the incidents of his drunken bout, which, how- 
ever, have been , recalled during the next period 
of intoxication.’ 

Clinton was instantly struck by the possibility 
which these words suggested. Andrew’s absolute 
oblivion of all that had happened during a fit 
of intoxication, which witnesses had represented 
as by no means approaching to unconsciousness, 
was so abnormal as to have excited incredulity in 
aU but those most familiar with the old. man’s 
devotion to his master’s 'child. Was it possible 
that his was one of the peculiarly organised brains 
to, which the writer referred ; and that, if again 
intoxicated, he might remember some incident 
which would enable him to recover the clue to the 
fate of the missing will*? At all events, the ex- 
periment might be tried. He hailed a cab, sprang 
into it, and drove at fuE speed towards the house 
of the late Mr Linwood. 

HEEONS AND HEECHEIES. 

Akong- inland Stalkers or Waders, which form 
a pretty numerous and greatly varied family, 
the • common heron, among the larger birds of 
the tribe, is most familiarly known in this 
country. There are also numerous varieties of 
the bird ; but excepting the purple heron, the 
great, white heron, the night heron, and some 
of the egret herons — all of which are but occa- 
sional visitors or stragglers in this country — 
the common heron may be said to be the only 
bird of that tribe which makes England a 
permanent residence. It is also fairly -well 
distributed over the most of Europe, ajarge 
portion of Asia, and the northern parts of 
Africa. In the more northern parts'of^the globe 
it is only a summer visitor. 

The heron flies at a great height ; and from 
the somew'hat sluggish flapping of the wings, 
the looker-on is apt to think it a bird of tardy 
flight ; but such is not the case ; for after reaching 
the apparently necessary elevation, it is a rapid 
flier. When rising toward that elevation its 
flight is slow and heavy-looking. .The angler, 
when moving somewhat stealthily' and sEently 
by quiet or unquiet waters, occasionally comes 
unawares within a few feet of the bird. This 
is always on the edge of a river or lake where 
heron and piscator — both vith the ' same fish- 
catching end in riew — are screened from each 
other’s sight by bank or bush ; and in such 


circumstances the startled bird never fails to 
thorouglily startle the angler. It darts out 
almost from his feet with a loud ivEd shriek, 
and with neck, wings, and legs stretched to 
their utmost ; and on such occasions it never 
fails in its terror to splash the water when rising. 
Even in such a predicament the bird rises slowly, ' 
although from fear exerting itself to its utmost ; 
thus further showing what has been indicated, 
that, it can fly with speed only when m a high 
altitude. 

It is a large bird. The male measures from 
point of bill to tip of tad, thirty-nine and a 
half inches, and the wing-spread is seventy- 
two inches. The female measures a .few inches 
less each way. When stalking somewhat hur- 
riedly on the prowl for grubs and frogs along 
a river-side, the heron appears perhaps least 
elegant; but perched aloft in the forest, either 
at rest or on the alert, or when standing in , 
the water on the watch for prey, still and 
silent as a sentinel, there is a gracefulness 
revealed which all bird-lovers delight to witness. 
In bright winter days herons are fond of 
sunning and preening themselves on the tree- 
summits of some tad sequestered fir planta- 
tion. They .-will sit for hours at a time thus 
elevated ; and seen against the dark foliage of 
the trees with their feathers ad bunched-out 
to the sun, they bulk largely to the eye, and 
form a truly pretty and interesting sight. 

The food of herons consists chiefly of fish, of 
which they generady find a fud supply in' our 
rivers and lakes. In time of frost, however, 
when river-pools and lakes get ice-covered, they 
feed to a considerable extent on water insects, 
which they find in the shadows and edges of 
rapid streams, where the water is seldom frozen 
over. In such places,, the water-cricket or 
creeper, about an inch long, fads a prey to 
the heron ; and the larvae of trout-flies are very 
numerous in such places during winter, and 
are eaten by the heron. Several kinds of earth- 
worm are also found in • the shadows of rivers 
and small streams, both where the water is 
compai’atively stid, and in the shadower parts 
of briskly running streams, and these also fad 
a prey ; but it is only in severe frosts, or 
when fish are very scarce, that it feeds to any 
considerable extent on them. These worms, born 
and bred in the river-bed, are the same with 
which trout are found gorged in times of 
flood, when,- from the increased strength of the 
swoden streams, the small stones under which 
the worms He get shifted, causing the dislodg- 
ment of vast numbers of them. The heron also 
feeds on frogs, smad toads, and dzards, and on 
mice and water-rats ; but where fish are plenti- 
ful, he seldom hunts for any other kind of 
food. 

Eishermen on Tweedside and elsewhere find, 
somewhat to their annoyance' that the heron is 
a confirmed poacher ; for if they do not pro- 
tect by door or wire-grating such weds and 
smad side-pools as are used for the keeping of 
dve minnows for angling purposes, the heron 
swiftly clears ad such preserves. The shores of 
the sea also yield a goodly amount of food for 
herons ;• and when- the winter is very severe, 
they fly in considerable numbers, and long dis- 
tances, to those food-haunts. In such severe 
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weather, the herons that haunt the far inland 
or upland districts partake of the herbaf^e found 
about springs and well- eyes, but this only when 
£hey are very hard pressed by hunger. 

Several naturalists state that the heron feeds 
during the night, especially when it is moon- 
light ; but so far as the writer has observed, 
no naturalist has stated that he had seen it 
feeding during the night. The writer has in 
summer-time been very many times afoot for 
angling purposes at all hours of the night, and 
this over a stretch of many years ; and although 
always residing in a district where herons are 
numerous, and often on the watch for them, he 
never saw one of these birds feeding during the 
night, nor did he ever start one during the night. 
He has, however, repeatedly seen herons fishing 
very late, when the twilight had almost given 
way to darkness, and when the moon had cast 
faint shadows on the streams. But in cases 
where he waited and watched for a time, he 
invariably saw the birds leave the water and 
fly off landwards. He has also many a time in 
the summer heard and seen herons flying river- 
wards overhead in the early dawn ; and he 
has times out of number started them on the 
river’s edge when busy at their morning meal, just 
after daylight had fairly mastered the da'svn. But 
rooks, jackdaws, gulls, and numerous song-birds 
are as early astir as the heron, and some of these 
are also seen abroad as late. Indeed, the black- 
headed gull (in Scotland called the sea-maw), which 
breeds in upland inland mosses, may be heard 
gi\dng call-notes as it flies, during all hours 
.of the night, in June and Jul;y\ From His own 
experience, therefore, the writer judges the heron 
to be a very late and very early feeder, but not 
a bird that feeds during the night. 

Of late years, falconry has considerably revived 
in England ; and the heron has always been and 
still is with falconers a favourite bird against 
which they fly their hawks. It can hold its 
own very well against the bold peregrine ; and 
the falconer knowing this, almost always flies 
two hawks at a time against it. When, after 
many bold but futile attacks, the hawks at last 
clutch the heron, and the fluttering birds slowly 
descend, the falconer takes care to be near to 
divert the attention of the hawks before they reach 
the ground, so as to save them from a deadly fight 
when they alight; for the heron, though somewhat 
helpless when clutched in the air, is a 'savage 
fighter on land, and punishes its* foes severely. 
The falconer generally rescues the heron when 
the birds reach the groaind, and sets it free, 
knowing he may have a similar hunt after it on 
a future day. Hawking, therefore, does iiot in 
these days much reduce the number of herons. 
In the olden time, the bird was generally slain 
when taken by the hawks, and thereafter lodged 
in the larder, for it was prized for the table. 

‘ It was then ranked as royal game, and was pro- 
tected ; and a penalty of twenty shillings was 
incurred by any person who took or destroyed 
its eggs.’ This is correct ; but the same writer 
is in error where he states : ‘ Notwithstanding the 
quantity he (the heron) devours, he is always lean 
and emaciated ; ’ because, in autumn, herons are 
well fleshed, and some are plump. The writer 
was presented some time ago with a specimen, 
which, having hung a proper length of time. 


was dressed and roasted for dinner. It was 
plump and tempting in appearance, and was 
juicy and tender besides ; but it was so fishy in 
flavour that very little of it was eaten ; and how 
royalty so much relished tliis bird in the olden 
time is a mystery. It is different with young 
herons taken from the nest ; they make a good 
stew, and are quite palatable. 

In a note by the Bev. J. G. Wood in White’s 
Selhorney he states that ‘there are upwards of 
thirty regular heronries in England.’ This seems 
a wonderfully small number for all England. 
Breeding as these birds do in communities and 
on trees, we find that in the contiguous counties 
of Northumberland, Berwick, and Eoxburgh, 
there are twenty-one heromues — a very large ' 
number when compared with the number given 
above as for all England. Of the twenty- 
one, however, some of them are very small^ 
and the larger run from twenty to thirty 
nests. Early in the century, the heronry at- 
Wells, on Rule Water, Roxburghshire, num- 
bered nearly one hundred nests. The large 
number of heronries in the three counties named 
may perhaps be accounted for because of the 
large supply of food suitable for herons which 
the streams there afford. The Tweed and its 
tributaries, especially the higher tributaries and 
their small feeders, as also the Coquet and the 
higher part of the Tyne with their upper 
tributaries, are teeming with fish — trout, smolts, 
minnows, loaches, and- eels ; and in the beds of 
those waters, the larvce of trout-flies, and river- 
bottom earthworms can, as has been already 
remarked, always be had in immense quantities. 
As herons fly long distances for feeding purposes, 
the small upland streams in these counties are 
’daily visited. The shelter afforded to the birds- 
iii those counties is also excellent ; for woods are 
large and numerous, and the trees in many of 
them are of huge dimensions. The birds, there- 
fore, are comfortably lodged and seemed, and live 
besides in a land of plenty. 

The nest of the heron is broad and compara- 
tively flat, and is built on trees. It is made of 
sticks, and is lined with dry .grass, wool, and 
other warm materials. Several writers state that’ 
it contains from three to five and sometimes six* 
eggs, whereas two is the usual number ; but some- 
times tliree young are in a nest, while others 
are found occasionally containing only one young 
bird. When one of the mates is sitting on the 
eggs, it is common for the other to perch beside 
the nest for hours at a time. 

In the Border district of Scotland, few trees 
contain more than three nests ; so that there is 
nothing as regards numbers of nests which can 
compare with the famous heron-oak at Cressy 
Hall of last century, which bore eighty nests. 
Pennant saw it, and wrote to Gilbert White about 
it ; and the latter in reply said : ‘ Fourscore nests 
of such a bird on one tree is a rarity which I 
would ride half as far to have a sight of.’ 

Where a selection can be made, the trees pre- 
ferred for nesting purposes are tall beeches. The 
nests are built far up, and out on branches which 
look too slender for such bulky nests. They 
are very difficult to reach, both on account of 
the slenderness of the branches and, the great 
girth of the main stem of most of the nest-trees, 
which makes climbing ‘ laborious and precarious.- 
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After the trunk has been ascended, there can 
scarcely be anything more exciting and nerve- 
trying than to creep out on the slender branches 
and examine and handle a nest of young ones, 
some sixty or seventy feet from the ground. The 
swaying of the slender branches at such a height, 
at times causes wild tlxrills of excitement to pass 
•through the climber ; and should terror or dizzi- 
ness come over him when so placed, his chance of 
reaching the ground in safety is small. Wlien the 
young in the nest are reached, they, even though 
nearly featherless, suddenly arch their long slender 
necks and strike boldly at the adventurer, theii* 
beautiful eyes glaring and flashing the w’hile ; and 
at the same time the parent -birds keep circling 
closely round the nest, screaming fiercely, and 
making every few seconds a wild dash at the 
climber, but always swerving and wheeling off 
when within a few feet of his head. 

The following heron-climbing adventure of 
a brother of the 'writer’s may fitly close this 
paper. He, along with some other boys, all of 
them from twelve to fifteen years of age, had 
gone a-nesting. Some heron nests were seen on 
a very tall beech-tree, the lowermost branches 
of which spread from the main stem at nearly 
forty feet from the ground. To enable him to 
ascend this tree, he had to put climbing-irons, 
locally called spellers, on his feet ; and as the 
girth of the tree was great, he, to enable him to 
get round it in a manner, got an end of a strong 
napkin put into one of his hands; and the reverse 
end of the napkin was carried round the trunk 
of the tree and put into his other outstretched 
hand. He then applied his climbing-irons ; and 
after some hard and well-performed work, reached 
the first cleft or main branches. He then visited 
the nests, and in a short time returned to the 
cleft ^yith a view of descending the trunk ; but, 
to his dismay, he found he could not cast round 
and catch the napkin, without the aid of which 
he knew he could not get down. For fully half 
an hour he exerted himself to put it round, but 
in vain ; and a feeling of despair began to creep 
over him as well as his anxious companions ; and 
what made matters worse was the fact that they 
were on forbidden ground; and they were there- 
fore afraid to leave the heronry and ask assistance 
from any person in the neighbourhood. At last, 
one of the bravest of the little gang, Hed Scott, 
said he would try to save his companion ; and 
for tills purpose, the climbing-irons and napkin 
of the youth on the tree were cast down, for they 
were the only suitable climbing aids possessed by 
the company. Ned mounted in the same fashion 
as his friend had done, and after reaching him, 
and fixing how each was to act, the descent was 
carefully commenced. The first climber put his 
feet carefully on Scott’s shoulders; and the latter, 
with great caution and straining every nerve, of 
necessity from the additional weight put on 
him, dug his irons deeply into the tree and 
began slowly to descend. But the boy supported 
W’as in a highly perilous, position. He stood 
on his friend’s shoulders, and with his hands, 
which could not more than half encircle the tree, 
clutching and clinging to the bark, the muscles 
of his forearms somewhat aiding him to cling to 
it, he several times swayed and nearly fell, which 
caused a tlirill of horror to the onlookers. At 
last the ground was safely reached, where both 


climbers were received with tears of joy by some 
of the youngsters, and with gratification by all. 
The nails of the first climber were sadly torn in 
the descent. 

BEITISH MILITAEY UNIFOEMS. 

It would probably surprise many if not most 
people to be told that during the greater part of 
the military history of this nation there was 
neither uniform nor uniformity in the clothing 
of the army. Yet such is the case. Eed, as a 
soldiers’ colour, can, however, claim great anti- 
quity, and is even said to have been the choice of 
Lycurgus. for the Lacedasmonians. One reason 
for its adoption may have been that it did not so 
readily reveal the stains of blood ; but probably 
the chief motive was its brilliant appearance. 

In our own country, in earlier times, uniformity 
of dress or colour was an impossibility. The 
barons and great men who led their retainers 
to battle would each have an individual prefer- 
ence or colour, traditionally associated with the 
fortunes of his house. There would, of course, 
be certain fashions in the armour then worn ; but 
even in this matter, uniformity was so rare as to 
be remarkable. Thus, we are told that when 
Eichard of Gloucester travelled through France 
to Eome in 1250, he had in Iiis retinue forty 
knights all equijDped alike. These cavaliers, their 
glittering harness shining with golden ornament, 
‘presented a wonderful and honourable show to 
-the sight of the astonished French beholders.’ 
For the common soldiers, there was little care. 
The Welsh who fought at Bannockburn were 
conspicuous for the paucity of their clothing ; 
‘for they well near all naked were,’ is the 
declaration of Barbour. The Welshmen were 
ordered to be clothed uniformly in 1338. ‘Naked 
foot’ is the designation applied to some soldiers 
a little earlier. Some of the modern uses of 
uniform were attained by the adoption of badges 
and cognisances. In the second Crusade, the 
Frenchmen wore red crosses, whEst the English- 
men wore white crosses. Yet, at the battle of 
Barnet, the Earl of Oxford was taken for a 
Yorkist, and his men were beaten from the 
field vutli much slaughter by their own friends 1 
In 1513, Henry VIII., at the siege of Terouenne, 
had with him ‘ six hundred archers of the garde ’ 
all in white gaberdines and caps. In 1526, the 
yeomen of the household were clothed in red 
cloth. This is said by Sir Sibbald Scott — in 
whose work on the British Army most of these 
facts are recorded — to be the fimt time that 
this colour appears in the military annals of 
England ; but it had previously been adopted 
for his household by Flenry Y. There was an 
order made in the thirty-sixth year of Henry 
YIII. for ‘ every man sowdyer to haue a cote 
of blew clothe, after suche fasliion as aE fote- 
men’s cotes be made here at London, to serve 
His Majestic in this jorney, and that the same 
be garded [that is, decked or ornamented] with 
redde clothe, after such sorte as others be made 
here.’ The distinguishing badge, however, was 
the cross of St George ; and if a soldier neglected 
to bear this, and was slain, ‘he that so woundeth 
or slayeth him shaE bear no pane therefore.’ 

The great slaughter of the Scots at the battle 
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of Pinlvie Oleuch. is said to have been due to the 
xmiformity of dress, ‘wherein the Lnrdein was 
in a manner aU one with the Lord, and the 
Loiin with the Laird ; ^ so that, as there was 
apparently little chance of ransom, they all 
suffered a common death. 

In 1576, when some artificers were sent from 
Lancashire to Ireland, they were dressed in white 
cloth, ornamented with two laces of crewel, one 
of red, and the other of green. The next year 
there was a levy of three hundred men ■ in that 
county, and their coat was a pale-blue Yorkshire 
broadcloth with two stripes of j'-ellow or. red 
do til, a vest of white Holmes fustian, pale-blue 
kersey skirts with two stripes of yellow or red. 
They had garters or points at the knees, stock- 
ings of white kersey, and shoes with large ties. 
Over this dress were worn the breastplate, gorget, 
and headpiece that still remained of defensive 
armour. In' 1584, sad green colour or russet is 
prescribed for soldiers going to Ireland. In 
1585, the city of London equipped a body of 
I’ed-coated soldiers for serdce in the Low 
Countries. A few years earlier, in 1580, the 
Bishop of Chester, in conjunction -with the 
dean and chapter, furnished some cavalry for Irish 
service, and these were furnished with red cloaks. 
The buff coat, made of tough leather, from its 
hue gave rise to the name, and was much worn 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.. 

In the Civil War, various colours were in 
use. Sir John Suckling’s men wore a white 
doublet, a scarlet coat, and a hat xvith a scarlet 
feather, John Hampden’s men wore green coats ; 
and so did those of Lord Northampton, who 
belonged to the same county. Lord Robarts’ 
red coats. Colonel Meyrick’s gray coats. Lord 
Saye’s blue coats, may all be cited. A red regi- 
ment of the Parliamentary army was surprised 
by the king at Brentford, and then the gray, 
coats showed themselves ‘most exquisite plun- 
derers.’' King Charles and Prince Rupert had 
each a body-guard in red coats. 

In a letter written by Lawrence Oliphant, 
laird of Cask, 6th November, 1777, he describes 
a relic of the old costume of the Royal Scottish 
Archers : ‘ It is pretty odd if my coat be the 
only one left, especially as it was taken in the | 
’46 by the Duke of Cumberland’s plunderers ; : 
and Miss Annie Gramme, Inchbrakie, thinking 
it would be regretted by me, went boldly out 
among the soldiers and recovered ' it from one 
of them, insisting with him that it was a lady’s 
riding-habit ; but, putting her hand to the 
breeches to take them too, he, with an anathema, 
asked if tlie lady wore breeches. They had 
no fringe, only green lace, as the coat; the 
knee buttons were .worn open, to show the white 
sillc puffed out as the coat-sleeves ; the garters 
green. The officers’ coats had silver lace in place 
of the green silk, with the silver fringe con- 
siderably deeper ; white thread stockings, as fine 
as could be got. All wore blue bonnets (the 
officers, velvet), tucked iip before, on which was 
placed a cockade of, I think, a green and white 
ribbon by turns, the bughts kept out with wire, 
and in the midde a white iron plate with the 
St Andrew’s cross painted on it.’ 

The great Duke of Wellington was interested 
in this branch of military antiquities. Lord 
Mahon vhote to - Macaulay, asking : ‘Pray, when 


was the British army for the first time clothed 
in red*? That was the inquiry addressed to me 
j^esterday by no less a person than the Duke of 
Wellington. I answered that I did not know 
exactly, but imagined it to be in the reign of 
Charles II. The Duke seemed to tliinlc that it 
was earlier, and that Plonk’s troops, for example, 
were redcoats. What say you ? ’ Macaulay 
replied in the following brief but characteristic 
note : 

AiiBiVNT, May 19, 1851. 

Dear Mahon — The Duke is certainly right. 
Tlie army of the Commonwealth was clothed in 
red. Remember Hiidihras : 

So Cromwell with deep oaths and vows 
Swore all the Commons out of tlv House ; 

Vowed that the redcoats would disband, 

Ay, marry, would they, at command ! 

And trolled them on, and swore; and swore. 

Till the army turned them out of door. 

Ever yours truly, T. B. Macaulay. 

Macaulay scarcely makes out his case, for, as 
we have seen, in, the Civil War the regiments 
varied in the colour of their costume. There 
was a ‘red royalist’ regiment, as well as one of 
‘ red republicans.’ Red, it is clear, was not 
regarded either as a royal or national colour in 
any exclusive sense. Red appears to have been 
definitely adopted both for the guards and the 
line in the reign of Queen Anne. The black 
cockade was added under George II. The red 
stripe on the sides of the trousers dates only from 
1834. 

As late as 1693, the infantry were clothed in 
gray, and the drummers in scarlet. Hence, the 
change now proposed to be made in the colour 
of the regimental uniforms, and which has lately 
been the subject of much discussion, is, after all, 
only reverting to an older fashion. Another 
proof is thus afforded of the fact that there is 
nothing new under the sun. 


CURIOSITIES OF CRICKET. 

Cricket itself is a curiosity to most foreigners. 
French, Spanish, and Portuguese writers, besides 
those of other countries, have described it with 
bewildering vagueness and misleading exaggera- 
tions. A Spaniard, who desired to make his 
fellow-countrymen familiar with the game, said : 
‘Two posts are placed at a great distance from 
one another. The player close to one of these 
posts throws a large ball to the other party, 
who awaits the ball, to send it far vdth a small 
stick with which’ he is armed ; the other players 
then run to look for the ball, and while the 
search is going on, the party who struck it 
runs incessantly from post to post.’ This is 
only part of the description ; but the rest ' is 
much like it. If we did not know that cricket 
was the subject of the sketch, we should think 
the writer was explaining some game with which 
we are not familiar in this country. 

But cricket has its curiosities, and scarcely 
a season passes without something happening 
which adds to the' list of novelties. The frontis- 
piece to Parry’s Second Voyage m Search of a 
North-west Passage represents a cricket-match 
being played on the ice- between the crews 
of the Hecla and the Fury. This was in 
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CURIOSITIES OE CRICEnLT. 


Marcli 1823, a montli wlien it is not cus- 
tomary to play cricket in England. Cricket has 
also been played where grass would not grow, 
and where sand or gravel has been a substitute 
for the green turf which the cricketer loves. 
It must have been very hot at Hong-kong in 
October 1874, when, during a match, the middle 
stump was bowled out, but the two bails re - 1 
mained in their original position. The varnish 
had glued the bails together. This has happened ; 
even in milder latitudes. i 

Matches between women are not very common, 
but a niimber of them have been played. They 
have generally been either for sums of money 
or on behalf of public charities. In 1823, a 
match was played in Norfolk between eleven 
married women and eleven single ones. The 
stakes were a pair of gloves each; and the 
married women won. 

Among peculiar sides, the family Elevens may 
be mentioned. Some families are very famous 
for their cricketing, abilities, but it does not 
often happen that eleven of their members are 
prepared to take the field against opponents. In 
1867, eleven' of Lord Lyttelton’s family played 
the Bromsgrove Grammar-school. The family 
was victorious by ten wickets. The Caesars, the 
Lubbocks, and others with well-known names, 
have played family matches. 

At one time, the famous B. Eleven w^ere able 
to meet the best of England. These players all 
had names which began with B. Erom 1805 
to 1837 twelve matches were played by the 
Bs. Players came and players went, but the pre- 
eminence of the celebrated initial continued. Such 
names as Beauclerk, Budd, Beldham, Beagley, 
and Broadbridge, will suggest the strength of 
the side. 

■ When matches were played for money, single 
wicket was far more common than it is now.. 
Sometimes a celebrated player would have two 
or three opponents, and occasionally one man 
would play an Eleven. This happened in 1836 
at Nottingham, > when S. Redgate met and 
defeated eleven of the Kensington Club. . Redgate 
made twenty-four in his two innings ; but the 
other side made only ten.' 

There have been many expedients tried for 
the purpose of equalising the chances of tW'O 
sides, when one set of players were- known to 
be superior to the others. Matches against odds 
are well known. At one time the All-England 
Eleven were constantly meeting eighteens and 
t\venty-twos. This custom is fast passing away. 
County cricket is taldng its place. In. the year 
1834, a novel expedient was tried at Nottingham. 
Eleven of that town met thirteen of Bingham. 
Nottingham- was to have the ordinary two 
innings, and Bingham was to have four. 
Nottingham won by eight wickets. It is said 
that this and the return match Avere the only 
ones ever played in Avhich the odds were four 
innings to two. 

Some years ago, there were twm Avandering 
Elevens consisting of one-armed and one-legged 
men. The first match betAveen cricketers of this 
kind took place in. 1811. It was for one thou- 
sand guineas, and all the men Avere pensioners 
of GreenAvich Hospital. The one-arm side Avon. 
Their opponents Avere continually breaking or, 
losing their Avooden supports. 


Sometimes the matches for money were genuine ; 
but frequently the money was only pretended to 
be staked, in. order to increase the interest in the 
public mind. Old adA^ertisements of cricket- 
matches often state that a great deal of money 
depends upon tlie game. It was thought that 
players would be more likely to do their best if 
they Avere playing for money. This, hoAvever, 
Avas a great mistake. Matches are noAv contested 
as keenly as possible, Avhen nothing but honour 
is played for. 

At the present time, Left-arm Avould have a 
poor chance against the best Right-arm Eleven 
Avhich could be put in the field. The Left-arm 
Avould do very Avell for boAvling, but the batting 
Avould be Aveak. But the match has been played, 
and the full strength of the country has been 
divided betAA^een the tAVO Elevens. 

Smother distinction betAveen sides is ^Married 
and Single. The beginning of the alphabet has 
been pitted against the latter part — A to K 
against L to Z. During the last few years, a 
good match Avas made betAveen Over thirty and 
Under thirty. In 1810, a similar match Avas 
played, but it AA^as betAveen Over thirty-eight and 
Under thirty- eight. 

Single counties have played the rest of Eng- 
land ; just as in the early days of cricket, a single 
club would hold its OAvn against^ everybody else. 
Hambledon against England, with Hambledon 
victorious, is recorded in the early annals of 
cricket. The time has gone Avhen any single 
county is strong enough to contend against all 
the others. 

Some AA’onderful scores have been made at 
cricket; but in 1882 the Orleans Club beat all 
previous records. Against Rickling Green, they 
scored nine hundred and twenty in one innings. 


There are many cases knoAvn in AsEich nothing 
has been scored in an innings ; so that is a record 


which cannot be beaten. One of the highest 
individual innings ever played is that of Mr W. 
N. Roe, four hundred and fifteen for Emmanuel 
Long Yacatioii Club, against Caius Long Vaca- 
tion Club, on Hily 12, 1881. 

There are ' peculiar AA^ays in AAEich a man 
can be ‘out’ at cricket. In a match betAA^een 
England and Sussex, J. Broadbridge threAv his 
bat at an off-ball ; he hit the ball, and Avas caught. 
This is said to have lost the match for Sussex. 
Several times it has happened that batsmen 
have played the ball into their OAvn pockets. 
Batsmen have been out because their hats or caps 
fell upon the AAucket and knocked the bails off. 
But batsmen have been in as Avonderfully as they 
haA^e been out. The . baU has been seen to go 
betAveen the stumps Avithout removing the bails, 
and yet AAEen the b^ has been placed between 
them, it has seemed impossible for this to happen. 
Bails have been ImoAvn to be knocked off, and to 
have fallen back . upon, the AAUckets." But this is 
an event Avhich A^'ery seldom happens. 

A long list of extras does not look AA^ell in a 
cricket score. Some years a^, in a match at 
Chatham between the Royal Engineers and^The 
Establishment, there were one hundred and one 
extras. In 1842, the Gentlemen of Kent played 
the Gentlemen of England at Canterbury, and 
there Avere one hundred and fifty-nine extras in 
the match. 

In Australia it is common to adjourn matches 
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over Sunday, and play them out during the follow- 
ing week. ‘This has seldom been done in England. 
In country matches there is sometimes an adjourn- 
ment from Saturday to Saturday. But perhaps 
the longest adjournment ever known was at Stoke 
Down, "in Hampshire. A match was commenced 
on July 23d, and adjourned, after three days’ 
playing, till June 28th of the following year.- 
This was in the last centuiy. 

One of the most remarkable matches ever played 
took place at Shillinglee Park in 1843. On one 
side Avere the Earl of Winter ton’s Eleven, and 
thirty-seven labourers on the other. The Eleven 
Avon by five Avickets. But this match Avas outdone 
tliree years after, Avhen the same Eleven contended 
against fifty-six labourers. This time, however, 
the match Avas not finished. 

OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

SEASONABLE ADVICE TO. BATHERS. 

The Royal Humane Society, in its recently 
issued Report, gh’es the following useful advice 
to SAvimmers and bathers : ^ AA^oid bathing Avithin 
two hours after a meal. Avoid bathing Avhen 
exhausted by fatigue, or from any other cause. 
Avoid bathing Avhen the body is cooling after 
perspiration. AA^oid bathing altogether in the 
open air if, after haAong been a short time in 
the water, it causes a sense of chilliness Avith 
numbness of the hands and feet. Bathe Avhen 
the body is warm, provided no time is lost in 
getting into the Avater. Avoid chilling the body 
by sitting or standing undressed on the banks or 
in boats after having been in the Avater. AAmid 
remaining too long in the Avater — ^leave the Avater 
immediately there is the slightest feeling of chilli- 
ness. The vigorous and strong may bathe early 
in the morning on an empty stomach. The young 
and those Avho are Aveak had better bathe two or 
three hours after a meal ; the best time for such 
is from tAvo to three hours after breakfast. Those 
Avho are subject to attacks of giddiness or faintness, 
and those Avho suffer from palpitation and other 
sense of discomfort at the heart, should not bathe 
Avithout first consulting their medical adviser.’' 

THE SALMON PRODUCE OP CANADA. 

The value of the rivers of Canada as food- 
producing sources is daily increasing ; and later 
statistics of the salmon-fishings on the Columbia 
RiA^er give some indication of the rapidity Avith 
Avhich this branch of commerce is developing. 
There are thirty-six canneries along this river, 
nearly all of Avhicli are at the toAvn of Co- 
lumbia, situated at its mouth. Several of the 
companies engaged in the fisheries have a hun- 
dred boats, and about seven thousand men are 
employed. The capital invested is about four 
hundred thousand pounds. In 1882, fiA’-e hundred 
and thirty-five thousand cases of salmon Avere 
packed, Avhich Avould yield five hundred and fifty- 
six thousand pounds, giving a very considerable 
profit. The salmon are packed in one-pound cans, 
and forty-eight cans make a case. The men 
employed are chiefly Greeks, Portuguese, and 
Russian Einns. Considering that there is, a 
Avholesale destruction of salmon in the Columbia 
River by traps and Avheels, the continued run of 
the fish is A^ery surprising. The salmon are 


scooped in by the Avheels, and throAvui into a 
chute, down AA^hich they slide into water-boxes, 
and find themselves on shore. This system of 
fisliing is very inexpenswe and strongly destruc- 
tiA^e, as the fish are killed, and those Avhich are 
too small to be canned are throAvn aAvay. One 
AAdieel Avill cast upon the shore from three thou- 
sand to four thousand pounds of fish in tAventy- 
four hours. A movement is on foot to sui>press 
this practice, as Avell as the Auolation- of the laAv 
AAdiich forbids fishing from Saturday at sundoAvn 
till Monday morning. It is proposed to establish 
a hatchery ; and seeing that the canneries liaA^e 
packed from four hundred thousand to five hun- 
dred thousand cases yearly, simply from fish that 
escaped to their natural spaAvning-grounds, it can 
easily be surmised Avhat may be done Avhen ; a 
hatchery has been established. It is calculated 
that at least a million cases annually could be 
taken, and the Avorld supplied Avith the fish. In 
fifteen years, salmon to the A^alue of over four 
million pounds has been shipped from the 
Columbia River. The fishing season lasts for 
four months, beginning Avith the closing week 
of April. 


ON THE EEIPGE. 

It was young Robin and Lis love 
Stood on a Bridge at even-song ; 

Night’s countless lamps were lit above ; 

Below, the streamlet slid along. ' 

Across the rail she lightly leant, 

And gazed into the quiet stream, 

Wherein she saAv with deep content 
The buried stars reflected gleam ; 

But never stars shone half as bright 
As Elsie’s eyes, that summer night. 

Around her taper waist, an arm — 

Her gallant Robin’s — gently lay ; 

In place and hour there lurked a charm, 

That OAvned no kinship to the day. 

Familiar sounds upon the gale 
Were softly wafted to the ear, 

And from the darkness of the vale, 

The love-lorn mavis fluted clear ; 

But sAveeter than the song he sung, ' 

The words that trembled on her tongue. 

The shadows deepen in the dell ; 

Weird bats athwart the water play ; 

And on the fitful breezes swell 
The village church-bells far aAvay. 

Through all the windings of the glade, 

The stately trees, like phantoms stand ; 
Whilst Love Avas leading man and maid 
Far onwards into fairyland ; 

And neither had on earth a part, 

Save only in the other’s heart ! 

Anon, from yonder wooded ridge, 

The cold moon climbs the blue expanse, 

She glorifies the rustic bridge, 

Her beams upon the brooklet dance ; 

She softly Avinds about the twain 
The radiance of her liquid light. 

As though, for lovers, she Avould fain 
Create a fairer day from niglit. ' 

Her silver signet — nothing loth — 

She sets upon their plighted troth ! 

F. B. Doveton. 
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EIYEE-SIDE EEFLECTIONS. | 

I 

SosiE entliusiastic anglers aver that a true votary j 
of their art can never he a had man, the influences 
that surround the pastime being so ' genial. It is 
certain that to be a good trout or salmon angler, 
a man must possess a combination of qualities 
that go far towards the making of good men ; 
and this may be inferred inversely from the fact 
that so many good anglers are most successful 
men of business. ’ The angler must be thoughtful 
and earnest in his vocation, industrious, patient, 
and ]persevering. He must rise early, work late, 
and be ready to endure many hardships. He 
must handle his rod daintily, watch carefully 
over his tackle, and advance warily upon his, 
game. He may rise early and trudge far, to 
And another man on his favourite cast ; he may 
fish all day, get only one chance at a salmon and 
lose it by striking too slow, too fast, or too 
heavily ; by a carelessly tied knot, or a faulty 
reel. YHien the salmon is fairly hooked, there 
is danger in the first wild rush and in the rapid 
return, in the whirl aloft and in the passing of 
the rocky ledge. No, two fish act exactly alike 
when hooked, and no regular line of procedure 
can be followed ; head, hands, and feet must all 
be on the alert for emergencies, and after an 
exciting chase, that may have taxed all a man’s 
powers, and left his heart thumping in his throat, 
when the quarry is run done, and the battle 
seems won, the greatest care and patience must 
be brought to bear on the landing of the prize ; 
for our angler learns by experience how the 
consummation of long-cherished hopes may be 
dashed from him at the last moment by a 
blundering stroke of the gaff, or an ill-guided 
gravelling of liis exhausted fish. Thus, with its 
hopes and fears, there is rare mental training in 
the pursuit, with abundant fresh air and whole- 
some exercise to give the sport a keen relish. 

It is with the finest tackle and the 
•smallest hooks that most trout are caught, and 
it is not always an imaginary big fish that so 
frequently escapes. Alas ! how many a shabby 


dish of trout has been dubiously seasoned by the 
glowing relation about the ‘fine large fellow’ 
that had so nearly come to adorn the breakfast- 
table. 

The enthusiasm of anglers is a quality little 
understood by those w'ho cannot share it, and its 
attendant weaknesses have long been a standard 
subject of ridicule. When sensible men of 
mature years travel two or three hundred miles, 
to toil day after day, in and out of water like 
amphibia, cold, tired, and hungry it may be, for 
the mere chances of catching a few little trout 
which could be bought at a twentieth part of the 
cost ; when he labours as he never labours during 
the rest of his life, till back and arms ache, and 
legs are weary laden with wet waders and 
unwieldy boots, which he has dragged about the 
river six or seven hours daily ; when he has paid 
his gillie five shillings per day, and hotel expenses 
— including the right to kiU salmon— at four 
times that price, and yet goes home, without 
having exercised the privilege paid for, still 
admiring his fine fishing-gear, and st'ill dreaming 
of returning on the first favourable opportunity 
to go through a somewhat similar ordeal, other 
men not so affected may be excused for looking 
upon angling as a strange infatuation, and even 
hinting that if such vagaries were practised in 
every-day life, the man’s friends should have him 
‘ cared for.’ 

Such weaknesses, however, are not confined to 
anglers ; they are widespread and deep-rooted in 
our race. The cricket and the football player 
exhaust their utmost powers in pursuit of their 
sport, forgetful of dangers that not unfrequently 
kill or maim companions ; the bowler on the 
green, and the curler on the ice defying the wintrf 
blast, run wild over the destinies of their bits of 
wood and stone ; artists and autliors coop and 
crumple themselves up late and soon, often breath- 
ing bad air, and blearing their eyes over ‘miser- 
able books,’ many of them having as poor and 
rubbishy a basket to show when the day is done 
as the poor fishermen. Grave men who sit in 
parliament watching the framing of laws to 
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regulate tlie lives of millions of their fellows, 
grow feverishly impatient for the close of that 
imj)ortant work when the 12th of August draws 
near, and soon after may he found in damp and 
dreary haggs on Highland moors, ‘ despising wind, 
and rain, and fire,^ watching more intently for 
the passing flight of the muirfowl, and more 
excited over a ‘ winged ’ bird, than they would he 
over a hill Mvinged^ in its final passage through 
the House of Commons ; while hy-and-hy the dite 
of the counties tiun out in red-coat gala costume, 
mounted on high-stepping costly chargers, to gallop 
in break -neck danger over fence and fallow, hog 
and ditch — a host of hounds, horses, men, and even 
ladies, in a wild craze over a poor frightened fox. 
All of which only demonstrates — as is done in 
many other fields — that there is a something in 
our natures craving for special excitements, and 
prone to occasional extravagances, refusing to he 
always subjected to the measured rules and sober 
gait of grave wisdom and cool philosophy. 

To return to the angler, it is not by lake 
and river only that his enthusiasm breaks forth. 
"When the season comes on, the disease is apt to 
permeate his whole life and conversation. On the 
slightest provocation, his talk is of rods and flies ; 
while in travelling, the beauties of a country merge 
in fine trouting streams and grand salmon pools. 
The conversation at table in many a country 
residence where angling friends are met, is 
amusingly and. amazingly fishy ; in an angler’s 
hotel, it must often be . beyond endurance to tjie 
traveller who cannot share the interest or find 
a pleasing study in the rapt enthusiasm of his 
neighbours. While the farmers’ talk is of cattle, 
sheep, and turnips, the angling folks tallc tirelessly 
of bull-trout, grilse, or grayling, how, where, with 
wliat, and when they are to be taken ; of roads 
to lovely lakes, of losses and of takes ; and it 
must be admitted there is a not uncommon 
tendency to tell ^ big fisliing stories.’ Even 
- counting-houses may be disturbed in summer- 
time ; keen men of business forgetting for a 
while tlieir interest in the markets, to run off 
in romancing raids across the Bordei\ Our 
London humorist’s description of John Bright 
behind the Speaker’s chair at Westminster, show- 
ing off his new salmon-rod and stock of flies to 
Mr Eorster, was a pardonable exaggeration, 
doubtless written by one who had dined and 
wined where fishing feats and flies had engrossed 
the talk of men from whom better tilings had 
been expected. As illustrative of the intentness 
of the angling mind on the details of the sport, 
here is a personal experience. Complimenting 
a Scottish fisherman one day on his success in 
landing a grilse and sea-trout in rapid succession 
from a small clear river, he smiled delightedly, and 
proudly held up a very mite of a hook, saying: 

^ Ay, there ’s the heuk ; ye ’d maybe hardly believe 
it, sir, but I lay waken all night composing that 
fly.’ This lying awake o’ nights, angling, design- 
ing, and planning how to circumvent fish, is no 
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uncommon thing ; and many an angler’s wife 
has • had to rescue her husband from a night- 
mare struggle in deep waters with a monster 
salmon. 

As to the poetical associations connected with 
the pastime, anglers are apt to get their passion 
and their poetry inextricably mixed together, 
trying hard to j)ersuade themselves as well as 
others that the beauties of nature form a great 
part of the charm of angling. Tliis is especially 
necessary when the' sport is poor, as it too fre- 
quently is in these days when every water is so 
well occupied ; but where the passion is fairly 
developed, the poetry is only the little foot-page 
attendant. The angler goes to the river Avith his 
mind so bent on capturing fish, that he commonly 
has little time to think about the beautiful. It 
is the old deep-set hereditary instinct for the 
pursuit of prey — ^inherent in most men from a 
long ancestry whose lives' depended on it — ^that 
holds dominion over him ; and say what we may, 
it is this ‘grand passion’ which makes angling 
so absorbing a pursuit. A Border farmer being 
told by a visitor that his hill-pasture seemed 
scanty for the stock upon it, replied philoso- 
phically : ‘Ay, ay, that may be sae ; but the 
beasts hae a grand view.’ Views here, or views 
there, anglers, like cattle, can only be nourished 
on more permanent pasture. Yet there are 
breathing times in the chase when they may 
fully realise the glories that surround them. 

It is the 28th day of May ; a fine rain has 
fallen in the night, and a full flowing river is 
before us. The fish are not biting, however — no 
one can yet tell when they will, or why they 
do not when they evidently ought to, any more 
than they can explain why the lightning has 
affinity for ash more than for other trees ; so 
we leave our friend, who is a most resolute 
man, to do the fishing, while we rest on the 
grassy banli to enjoy the surroundings. And 
what wealth there is to revel amongst. Sunshine 
and cloud are fleeting over earth and sky, with- 
a life-giving breeze ‘ fresh as. the morning,’ 
rippling the broad swift-flowing river, and 
murmuring pleasantly among the trees in the 
wooded bank opposite, where the lively little 
fly-catchers warble joyously their snatches of 
song. It is one of those delightful days which 
make a Scottish summer haunt the memory from 
boyhood to age, the sunshine of which lingers 
lovingly in our hearts, sweetening like the 
fragrances of childhood’s flowers — a whiff of which 
brings back from early days a train of iiappy 
thoughts — a golden treasure laid u]p against many 
rainy days ; a day deliciously cool, bright and 
inspiriting beyond anything we ever breathe in 
sunnier climes. Earth and air are full of joyous 
life, the woods are bursting into leaf, their banks 
are blue with hyacinths, and the west wind is 
laden with their sweets. The swallows flit in 
endless rounds athwart the pool, now a host, { 
now for a moment gone ; and now they speed in I 
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rapid trains witli ■wind and stream, till quick 
as tlioiiglit they ■whirl up and backwards like 
dry, leaves in a blast, their graceful flight beauti- 
ful to the eye, and their twittering song pleasing 
to the ear. 

Surely all the swallows are having high holiday 
by the river to-day. Brown sand-martins, black 
and bronzed chimney-swallows spreading their long 
forked tails, and house-martins whose snow-white 
tail-coverts flash like glints of light dancing over 
the dark waters. The swift too is here, swiftest 
of swallows, cutting the air rapidly -with its sabre- 
like wings — as though that were its mission and 
to be done quickly — uttering its shiill cry as it 
speeds on, quick of nerve and eye beyond our con- 
ception, capturing its airy prey while shooting 
onward sharp as an arrow from the bow and tire- 
less on the wings of the wind. There are x^ied 
and yellow w’agtails flitting and trqjping about, 
anxious and busy, piping plaintively, full of 
family cares, and eager in ]providing for family 
wants. Quick and daintily they tippet over the 
stones, flirting their long tails and dashing into 
mid-air to seize the startled flies ; yet quick as 
our eye is upon them, they are otf across the 
river. Surely, to wild things all men possess 
‘ the evil eye ; ^ for, excepting ‘ bonnie Kilmeny,^ 
or other beings whose orbs have been blessed by 
heavenly sights and only speak love to the wild 
and the tame, all ■wild animals seem to dread the 
gaze of man. 

Yonder is a water-ousel on the rocky margin 
opposite, under an overhanging ash, dipping his 
white breast so persistingly to tlie water, that one 
might suppose he was courtesying his best to his 
shadow there, in an ^ After you, sir ! ^ invitation to 
drink. The fine old thorn trees in the glebe above 
are whitening with ‘ the IMay,’ and the mellow 
notes of the merle can be heard from one of them, 
•mellow, but rather monotonous in their repetitions, j 
Now there is a flight of ' gulls following the 1 
windings of the stream, and one after another, as 
they pass some floating object in the water, they 
stoop and beat the air for a while, on white up- 
lifted ■wings, hovering hawk-lOve for a moment, 
and then passing, each on its aiiy way. Now a 
sandpiper flits quick and silently up the river, 
noiseless enough when nesting, at other times a 
whimpering, loud-complaining bird — lOce some 
other bipeds — thinking it has got all the cares and 
troubles of life, and that the world ought to know 
it ; and high above, the broad- winged heron sends 
forth his fitful skreigh, sailing away to some 
sequestered fishing-ground ; a silent fisher, that 
sets himself motionless as stock or stone till some 
unwary, trout or parr glides within the lightniug- 
stroke of his great spear. A weird-looking bird 
as he stands on the big gray boulder by the 
silent pool, defective of ear, but with ^an eye 
quick as light; clumsy of flight when startled, 
but once aloft, sailing easy and majestic with 
outstretched shanks, over meadow and moor ; 
privileged to fish many forbidden waters, waiting 
for no stated trains, but going and coming at 
his own sweet vdll by de^^dous, ever- varied routes, 
and ■^vith no fear of comj)laints at ‘ The Heronry ^ 
of fishing too late o’ nights. This is no fancy 
picture, but a sunny river-side experience which 
might be extended ; but while we note the passing 
flight of many birds, our friend is catching fish, 
and a beautiful sea-trout has just flashed his 
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silvery sides before us. This, with the sight of | 
our o-^\m basket empty on the green — lilce the | 
covered dish served up to the old Border reiver j 
with only a pair of spurs — reminds us it is time | 
to mount and ride to catch a prey. j 

— — 1 

ONE FALSE, BOTH EAIE: I 

^ * 

OR, A HARD KXOT. | 

CHAPTER XXX. — SIR PAGAX DIXES AT HOME. ' 

Sir Pagan, for a wonder, dined at home on the 
day succeeding that which had witnessed his 
sister’s fruitless visit to Leominster House. The 
baronet’s habits, as has been pre^viously mentioned, 
were eminent^ undomestic. He rarely partook 
of any meal, save breakfast, beneath the shelter 
of his own roof. But now he’ had come back, 
that very afternoon, as fast as steam could bring 
him along the iron way, from a three days’ 
absence in the North ; and being in high good- 
humour, he had taken pity on his sister’s loneli- 
ness, and now sat opposite to her at his 
somewhat shabbily appointed dinner-table, on that 
sultry August • evening. Those two were not, 
perhaps, very congenial - company to one another. ' 
Brothers, as a rule, have not much to say to theii*' ; 
sisters ; though nowhere, when involved in money 
troubles, or crossed in love, do they find a confidant 
so loyal and so patient as a sister is proud to 
be. On this occasion. Sir Pagan was unusually 
talkative. 

‘ Knavesmire,’ he said more than once, ^didn’t 
turn out half-bad — not half-bad ; might have 
been better, though ; but I felt, when I left York, 
as if luck was going to change with me.’ 

This poor simple Devonshire baronet had a 
half-heathen belief in luck, akin to the Eoman’s 
fatalistic faith in Diva For tuna. He had just 
returned from a great coursing contest in the 
North, and the qualified success which he had 
met with seemed of good augury to him. 

His sister knew no more of coiusing matches 
and racing events than she did of mathematics. 

But she felt that she ought to care for the pursuits 
that interested her brother so much, the more 
so as Sir Pagan was so kind and lenient, in his 
rough way, to her. And she remembered the 
sleek, slender greyhounds at Carew, and how 
gratefully they had looked up at her, with their 
glowing hazel eyes, when '^vith her soft hand she ' 
had caressed those intelligent heads of theirs. 
Even now, old Dart, the grand black greyhound, 
too old for moorland scampers, was dividing his 
attentions between his master and the gentle 
girl who had patted him and talked sootlnngly 
to him many a day in far-ofl Devon. 

‘ I wish, brother,’ she said, ^ that Prince Arthur 
— King Arthur, is it ?— had won the Gup.’ 

‘ He didn’t do it ; but he ought ; and if the 
judge hadn’t been a blind old buzzard,, he would 
have seen that the other dog didn’t run fair in 
that last double ; and there were hundreds on 
the ground w'ho thought lilce me,’ returned Sir I 
Pagan, as earnestly as if life and death depended | 
on the observance of technical rules by a set of I 
swift greyhounds contending unconsciously for | 
the of their o-wners. 'But,’ added Sir | 

Pagan, rising from his chair, ' it wasn’t, as I said, | 
half-bad. Piince Arthur got a second place, if | 
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lie got no more ; and Weston, my trainer, you 
know — a deep fellow, Weston — feels certain for 
tlie great prize next montli on the Chester Eoodee. 
Anyhow, well ho^De so. — But sit still, my dear, 
sit- still.^ 

And his sister did sit still. She was used now 
to her brother and his queer ways, one of which 
was that, when he had to think, it seemed incum- 
bent on' Sir Pagan to jump up and walk about 
the room with quick strides, as he was doing then. 
It really did appear as though the baronet’s 
sluggish brains could not work unless his strong 
muscles were in motion. . It was after dinner 
by this, and tlie frugal dessert, which nobody 
wanted, stood uselessly on the table ; but Sir 
Pagan’s claret glass was more than half-full, and 
he had swallowed but very little of the ruby 
liquid in the decanter . before him. There was 
something, clearly, on the baronet’s mind. He 
j)‘aced frowningly to and fro, like a man nerving 
himself for a difficult or painful task, and at last 
said, awkwardly enough : ^How, my dear, blood ’s 
thicker than water, and I, I hope, remember it ; 
but ’ 

‘ But — is it, Pagan, that you are tired of having 
me hereP asked his sister in alarm, as he hesitated 
to finish his speech. 

^No, no; confound it! no — not such a brute 
as that,’ stammered out Sir Pagan, blushing 
crimson. ‘Ho. What’s. mine, while there’s cash 
or credit, is yours as much as it is my OAvn ; or 
hers either, for that matter,’ added the baronet 
vaguely. ‘What I did mean was quite the 
contraiy, sister. Fact is, I’ve netted a trifle of 
money, after settling scores with Weston, and 
paying up an lOU or two. And it must be so 
unpleasant for you to go on here in town without 
a shilliug in your purse, and — so you are as 
welcome to my winnings, I assure you, as ever 
I made any man welcome to a glass of sherry, 

or Stop ! ’ he said, after a moment of self- 

communing. ‘Yes, by Jove! we had better say, 
half the sum for you, half for me — share and 
share. But I want you not to be pinched.’ 

Poor, kindly, illiterate gentleman that Pagan 
Care^v was, all his practical culture had taught 
him the lesson that cash was hard to get and 
harder to keep ; and he felt the voluntary aban- 
donment of a handful of gold and notes, as others 
would the loss of their lifeblood ; but he had 
been thinking seriously of his sister’s helpless 
condition, all the way from , York to London, and 
hence the unwonted liberality of his proffered 
aid. 

His sister thanked him gracefully and gently, 
as was natural to her, as soon as she had quite 
grasped his meaning, imperfectly expressed. ‘ But 
I want nothing from you — no money, I mean, 
dear brother,’ she said ; and Sir Pagan instantly 
felt a sense of relief that he did liis best to hide, 
but very lamely ; for he was clumsy in all things 
except the handling of bridle, fowling-piece, or 
trout-rod. 

He sat down again, and emptied liie glass 
with an air of serene satisfaction. In truth, 
he was one of those men who are capable of 
a sacrifice certainly, but who would make but 
ungainly martyrs at the best. ‘I really did not 
know you had anything at all,’ he said pre- 
sently. 

. ‘I should have been obliged to throw myself 


on your bounty long ago. Pagan, had it been 
so,’ his sister answered ; ‘ but I had seventy 
pounds in my purse when I — ^left Castel Vawr, 
and most of this little fortime I spent, with 
Mrs Tucker’s help, in buying what was neces- 
sary and rene'wing my wardrobe, since all I 
brought from Egypt was left behind at ,the 
castle.’ 

‘ I thought that starched, stiff old Lady Barbara 
had sent you 3 ^our luggage,’ blurted out the 
baronet, tapping with one weighty finger on the 
table. 

‘Hot my luggage — not mine,’ returned tlie 
sister. ‘The trunks she sent remain up-stairs 
unopened, for they were marked with the name 
of Miss Carew. I could not touch the things, 
for they were Cora’s, not mine.’ 

‘ Hot touch yoiu' own things 1 ’ exclaimed the 
baronet, with an honest surprise tliat he could 
not repress ; and then, reddening, he said : 
‘ Pooh ! nonsense. I don’t profess to under- 
stand it all. But after all, my lass, you have 
a little left.’ 

‘More than I want for pocket-money, at 
present. Twenty pounds,’ answered the girl, 
smiling. 

‘But surely,’ resumed Sir Pagan, cudgelling 
his memory, ‘ there must be still, out of Aunt 
Catherine’s legacy, five hundred pounds lying 
in the Exeter baidc to the credit of Cora Carew. 
One scrape of a pen ’ 

‘ Hush, brother, hush 1 ’ cried out the girl, 
her fair face all in a flame with rising colour. 
‘Hever could I meddle with the sum you 
speak of, were I starving and an outcast, fur 
it is hers. I could not sign my sister’s name.’ 

Sir Pagan made a wry face, as if his newly- 
poured bumper of sound claret had suddenly 
'turned sour. ‘ Pshaw — rubbish 1 ’ he retorted, 
almost irritably. ‘I wish, with all my heart, 
you would give up this useless harping on the 
same string. If you and she cannot get on 
comfortably together, as it seems ’ 

‘But, brother, do you not believe that I am 
Clare — that I am Marchioness of Leominster?’ 
the girl exclaimed, so eagerly as to make him 
wince. 

‘ Believe it 1 Bother it — I ’d rather not believe 
anything, thank you, one way or the other,’ 
ejaculated the unhappy baronet, pushing his 
chair back, and sweeping the dark hair from 
his swarthy brow. ‘It is a most confounded 
mess, as women’s quarrels generally are, so far 
as my experience goes ; and I ’d as soon take 
a hornet’s nest in my bare hands, as be mixed 
up in it, I give you my word. I believe nothing, 
for good or for bad, and I don’t intend to. I 
believe nothing, I say.’ 

He was pacing to and fro now, in a state of 
the utmost discomposime ; but it was quite plain 
that he meant what he said, and that he con- 
sidered the neutral attitude which he had schooled 
himself to adopt, as a very stronghold and place 
of refuge. 

‘If you will not believe me, at least yon 
are not sorry, I hope, to have me here in 
Bruton Street?’ asked his sister, with a sad 
smile. 

‘ That J am not, my dear,’ replied the baronet, 
heartily enough ; for now he felt himself, so to 
speak, treading on firmer ground, and hospitality 
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was one of the simple virtues that he had in | 
his neglected youth been taught to prize, as an 
Arab does. ‘You are my sister, at anyrate. 
There ^s no doubt of that, I ^m glad to say. And 
you do brighten up this dingy, dreary old rat- 
hole of a house, which I wish was a livelier 
and a better home for you than I am able to 
make it. I may be rough — always was — wasn’t 
I, Dart, old fellow 1 — but I mean well ; and if 
I can be of use any day, just you let me 
know. I must be going, though, soon,’ he 
added, with a glance at his watch ; ‘ for I 

promised ’ — — 

What Sir Pagan had promised, or with which 
of his bachelor friends the appointment was 
made, signifies little. At anyrate, a quarter of 
an hour later he was treading the Pall-Mall 
pavement, bound for his club; and his sister had 
crept slowly back to the solitude of the darkling 
drawing-room up-stairs. Sir Pagan had heard 
nothing from her lips as to her unsuccessful 
visit to Leominster House. 

{To be continued.) 

MY PIES T CHAMOIS. | 

BY HIS MAJESTY OSCAR, KING OF NORWAY AND ] 
SWEDEN. I 

translated by carl siemers. 

The gay and interesting imperial city of Austria 
invites us to stay ! Its palaces bask in the fullness 
of a summer’s sun, and the Prater is crowded with 
a varied assemblage, here gathering to listen to 
the intoxicating strains of a Strauss orchestra, 
there separating into knots around the innumer- 
able cafes. To the foreigner, Vienna has much 
of interest, many pleasures to olTer, and still we 
liave to say farewell after a too short stay. We 
are tempted away to another land, towards the 
snow-covered , peaks of the Alps, far from the 
whirl of the capital. 

A rare opportunity had been offered us to take 
part in a chamois hunt in the Tyrol, an offer 
which we cannot resist ; and the following night 
finds us on the road travelling for twelve hours 
in a railway carriage, where we get no sleep. At 
the station of Holzkirchen, in Bavaria, we left the 
railway for vehicles of lesser speed, and journey 
in- the bright morning past Tegernsee Castle, 
belonging to Prince Charles, and situated on the 
shore of a mountain lake of the same name, with 
water clear as crystal. Upwards, upwards, along 
the narrowing valleys to the famous Wildbach- 
Kreuth, the customary place of rendezvous for 
the chamois-hunters in these tracts. The Prince 
had himself arranged the chase, in which four- 
teen or fifteen gentlemen participated ; but he 
himself, advanced in years, no longer followed his 
favourite pursuit, although some of his suite were 
bold and experienced alp-hunters. Besides these, 
and four Swedes and Norwegians, including 
myself,' the party consisted of members of the 
Bavarian nobility, the cor^s diplomatique at 
^Munich, officials, &c. 

In the afternoon of August the 16th, most of 
the sportsmen proceeded leisurely up the Boden 
Alps, and met at a chalet to pass the night, so as 
to commence the morrow’s exhausting chase with 
invigorated strength. At half-past one in the 
morning, after only a couple of homes’ rest, we left 


our pretty residence of Kreuth, and, after a ride 
of about two miles, reached the dark Wolfravine 
‘ Wolfschluchtz,’ to which is attached many strange 
legends, and here our guide, the alp-hunter 
Hohenadel, met us. 

I wish I could give a portrait of this splendid 
figure, with its sober energy and robust health. 
Hohenadel is a giant six feet three inches high, 
with a pair of the broadest shoulders I have seen, 
and with a noble countenance from, which decision, 
boldness, and thorough honesty shine forth. He 
was born in a lowly cottage among the mountains, 
and his whole life has been passed among the 
glaciers and ravines of the lofty Alps. It has been 
healthy and free from any artificial nurture ; it has 
taught him to play with death in a thousand forms 
of danger ; it has stamped his whole being with 
the impress of nature’s greatness and potency. He 
speaks but little as with his shaded lantern in one 
hand, his alpenstock in the other, and his gun 
over his shoulder, he trudges before us on the 
mountain brow, inspiring us, however, with a 
confidence which a thousand words could not have 
awakened. 

Thus we wandered for a long time in. silence. 
Serious, almost dark thoughts rushed upon us ; 
the jet black Alps rising on both sides of us, on 
our right so close as to^ permit us to touch the 
clammy rock ; on the left again, some distance 
off, and below us — we hardly dared attempt to 
ascertain how near — was the yawning abyss, while 
the torrent below spoke with a gloomy voice, 
which gradually died away as we proceeded 
upwards on our lonely path. Above our heads 
the silent stars twinkled in the azure sky, while 
shadowy clouds moved erratically round the lofty 
peaks, or descended along the giant forms of the 
mountain slopes. 

It now became necessary to follow our guide 
more closely. To lose one’s footing now would 
be fatal. We therefore journeyed on witli care 
and caution until we grew a little accustomed to 
the strangeness of our situation under the wing 
of night. An hour goes by, aiid the first gray 
shadow of davui creeps along the mountain side. 
Unfortunately, the clouds rise simultaneously, the 
sky becomes overcast, and during the greater part 
of the morning a fine, chilling mist falls, which 
also mars the hunt. In course of the, day, how- 
ever, the weather improved and the sun broke 
through. We had walked without cessation, and 
the clock had barely turned four, when we were 
on the road up the Bodengebirge. 

Vegetation here ceased by decrees ; long and 
luxuriant alpine grass and shrubs clustering in 
the mountain clefts. Bor an hour more we > 
climbed some very stiff slopes and reached at last 
a mountain ridge, some six thousand feet above 
sea-level, along which we were then posted, where 
big stones or clumps of shrubs permitted, with a, 
distance of a hundred to two liundred feet between 
us ; the ridge being in some places so sharp and 
steep that two persons could hardly find sufficient 
space at one post. It was vdth some diOiculty 
one could keep his position, immovable and gun 
in hand, but more difficult still it must have 
been for any one suffering from giddiness. 

The picture unfolded before our gaze was one 
of the grandest. Below us some fifty yards a 
ravine, through, which the newly-melted ice- 
waters from the glacier rush with a loud roar. 
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! On the other side a plateau, somewhat longer 
tlian the ridge we stand on, abruptly broken to 
the left, while on the right the mountains rise 
suddenly, after sinking softly into a copse-covered 
glen, to a height of some seven thousand feet, 
where the snow shines like burnished silver. 
Cold rain and warm sunshine alternate from time 
to. time, and the colouring, the light and shade on 
this unrivalled pictime, shift with them. Sur- 
passingly picturesque appear also the alpine 
kunters in their hats with green feathers, their 
gray shooting coats, their naked, sinewy legs, 
scorched by the sun, their close leggings and 
laced boots. They keep the gun lightly slung 
over the shoulders, but it is with the quickness 
of lightning that it finds its place for the shot, 
while the long alpenstock carried in both hands 
• serves for support when wandering down or by 
the side of the precipitous mountain. But, should 
any game appear, or the wanderer hear any 
suspicious noise- in an instant the alpenstock lies 
against the shoulder and the hands grasp the 
rifle. 

These sons of the Alps have a faculty of 
discerning the approach of game which is astound- 
ing ; they possess the noble and intelligent 
nature of the hound. Tlie chamois is hunted in 
two ways, either by a kind of ^ drive’ or else 
by 'stalking.’ Our hunt was organised in the 
first manner ; still, one must not imagine 
this to be merely ' beating the woods ; ’ the 
chamois is easily frightened, and so fleet — 
flilclitig^ as the Germans term it — that this would 
be out of the question. Some five to six men 
cover the whole mountain tract with a few 
hundred j^ards between them, sometimes more ; 
they walk cautiously, but straight, towards the 
hunters, giving the latter the benefit of the wind ; 
they must not, however, make any noise, or this 
would frighten the animals beyond all measure, 
and force them to run in hot haste down or up 
the most break-neck places, and the chase is then 
spoilt ; it is necessary, then, that the beaters 
should possess as much skill and caution as the 
hunters. Long, therefore, before the former come 
in "vdew, if the- drive has fortunately been suc- 
cessful, smaller and larger herds of these light- 
footed inhabitants of the Alps will appear. 

There is something indescribably striking in 
their bold movements as they spring from rock 
to rock, from knoll to knoll, over the yawning 
crevice. Suddenly they halt in their wild flight 
down the mountain slope to listen. Then they 
again speed on and disappear. How they re- 
appear, they approach, they are nearly vithin 
. range ; no, tliey are again a thousand yards 
away. 

Lovely creatures ! Why does the hunter lurlc 
with the deadly bullet to cut short jmur careless 
gambols, in the presence of such wonders of tlie 
commanding manifestation of the Creator’s omni- 
potence? That is the question the sportsman 
involuntarily asks when, for the first time, he 
sees these graceful animals free from all restraint ; 
but the next moment he fires, and a 'miss’ is 
objurgated as loudly as though he had never 
been touched by a sting of pity. 

The other way of hunting, namely, stalking, i 
when one steals upon the animal, is far more 
dangerous, and but rarely results in any success, 
while, on the other hand, it requires of, course 


less preparation ; it is, however, not advisable 
to be less than three when undertaking this sport, 
especially if the sportsman be not acquainted with 
the diJQiculties and dangers which may be encoun- 
tered, as one’s life may easily be brought into 
danger, and is perhaps only saved by the courage 
and presence of mind of a companion. 

Here is an account which will give an idea of 
the hazard attending this sport, and also of the 
marvellous resolution of the alp-hunters. 

During one of my travels in Switzerland I once 
obtained an excellent guide from Meifringen, 
across the Bernese- Oberland, who had in his 
younger days been the boldest and most successful 
chamois-hunter in the place, but who had sub- 
sequently for ever renounced this his dearest 
]pastime on beholding his bosom friend fall before 
his eyes into an immeasurable abyss. He related, 
among other things, that this friend and himself 
had once, when they were mere lads, started on 
a hunt. Eor several days they stalked vdthout 
success, which seems to have irritated them to 
such an extent as to make them determine they 
would not return without some spoil. At last 
they tracked a splendid chamois, hemmed between 
two arms of a glacier. 

But how to get at it ! To approach from above 
or below was utterly impossible, as only a long, 
sharp ice-covered ridge led to it; so they linked 
themselves together with a strong rope at. their 
belts, and commenced to crawl along the naked 
'comb,’ the eldest first and the youngest after, 
a distance of forty feet. But the break-neck 
venture soon overpowered the less experienced 
of the two ; the overstrained brain yields to 
terror, and with his courage his presence of mind 
disappears. 

A cry of terror, and he falls ! Ho rescue seems 
possible ; a parting sigh to the hearth he left, 
and he faints. Only One knows how long he 
was unconscious. At last he revived. Marvel! 
he was still hanging by the side of the mountain, 
a couple of yards under its edge, and with the 
saving rope round his waist. He listened vuth 
strained nerves. Was he not deceived? Shouts 
in a well-known voice gi'eeted him. ' Do not be 
frightened, I am balancing you.’ And so he was. 
Quick as lightning had his comrade not only 
perceived the danger, but comprehended it in its 
whole scope, and with marvellous presence of' 
mind,' flung himself down the other side. And 
there -they both hung 1 

The situation is, I tliink, easier imagined than 
described. However, at length, after many efiorts 
and infinite terror, the two friends at last reached 
the top again ; and once more safely reached 
their homes, thankful to heaven for their deliver- 
ance. 

To resume my own narrative, the first drive 
brought no luck to me, as no animal came within 
■range ; still, I saw a dozen, and crept as near to 
the verge as I dared. Three animals fell in other 
quarters, and the reports of the guns, echoed 
among the mountains, borne to and fro with long 
cadenced resonance, while the Alpine eagles, 
scared from their nests, soared and wheeled high 
above us. 

After a few minutes’ rest, we ascended higher. 

I was now placed on a steep slope — so steep, in 
fact, that it was only with the greatest effort I 
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managed to cling to tlie nionntain. Holienadel 
followed, holding my other gim — well, I am afraid 
I must make the humble confession, holding me 
also, until I managed, by means of my ali3enstock, 
to obtain something like a footing. 

The drive now commenced from another quarter. 
The same glorious and grand view, the same solemn 
silence unbroken by any noisy horns or reports. 
After half an hour’s anxious waiting, when hope 
had nearly vanished, I suddenly heard a rustle 
below us behind a hi" stone. We listen again 
with doubled attention in death-like silence. ISTo, 
nothing ! Tavo moments more, tAvo long moments , 
of expectation — and lo ! a splendid chamois creeps 
softly forAvard below me, its Avhole attention being 
fixed on the drive in the valley. 

‘ Attention ! Aim low,’ AAdiispers Hohenadel. 

^ Eire ! ’ The animal stumbles, the left shoulder 
is liit, but too loAv ; another shot in the back of 
the flying deer, and it stands overAAdielmed 
Avith pain, panting Avith terror, and undecided 
from Avhence ■ the shot came. ^ Quick here Avith 
the other gun ! ’ And by a third shot at a dis- 
tance of a hundred yards, the animal falls hit 
in the shoulder, I believe the right, as he turned 
a little in the flight. I have stiU a ball left ; 
the hunting fever seizes me, and to a certain 
extent deprives me of coolness. ThroAAung the 
alpenstock aside, and using the gun as a staff, I 
begin to run doAAui AAuth great speed. Luckily, 
something on the ground, AA^hether a shrub or a 
stone I do not recollect, covers me just' at the 
very moment I require it, and thus I get a' 
fourth shot at him. The baU goes through the 
heart, and the horn sounds Alles Todt^ AA^hich is 
repeated and re-echoed. 

This was the only animal shot in the latter 
■drive — we had four in all ; mine AA^as the largest : 

Ein capitaler Bock.’ The head, with its magnifi- 
cent and gracefully curved horns, its pointed 
ears, its Augilant eyes and shapely nose, uoaa^ 
adorns my home. My eye rests on it often AAuth 
keen satisfaction. 

TWICE LOST. 

A TALE OF DOUBLE CONSCIOUSNESS. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS. — CONCLUSION. 

^ Miss Linwood,’ the servant said to Clinton, 

^ was engaged in packing ; she Avould be doAvn- 
stairs before Tong, and hoped that Mr Clinton 
AA'ould remain to tea. A letter had come for him 
from the solicitors,’ 

Clinton opened it. It contained but a single 
line from !!Mr Keane, and an inclosure, which 
p>roA^ed to be a letter from Mr W^arren to the firm. 
The essential part of the latter AA’as as foUoAvs : 

‘ Mr Clinton having thought fit to intimate that 
n will exists, and to suggest that I am a party to 
its disappearance, would find occasion to repeat 
this slander, if I were to take immediate posses- 
sion of the house in Avhich are the papers of the | 
deceased, I therefore desire you to retain posses- i 
sion until a. thorough search has been made, and 
you have satisfied yourselves that no will is 
concealed anj^A^here upon the premises. An y 
proceedings that you may think proper to take 
in pursuance of the insinuation made by Mr 
Clinton, I shall be ready to meet ; if none should 


be taken, I myself shall adopt measures to compel 
him to retract and apologise for it.’ 

‘ He has the aaTU,’ said Clinton to himself, ^ and 
makes a shoAv of generosity at a cheap rate.’ 

The barrister rang the bell, and summoned 
the detective Avho had been constantly in charge 
of AndreAv since the disappearance of the aa^iII, 
though the latter hardly seemed to be con- 
scious that he was under restraint. Him he 
directed to use his utmost efforts to intoxi- 
cate the old man, and in that state to recall 
his mind to the history of the errand which had 
terminated so disastrously. HaAong given this 
order, he sat down to read the volume in his 
hand and await Eva’s leisure. 

She came presently, and greeted her defeated 
champion with an affectionate and grateful warmth 
which at least assured him of her full couAdetion 
that the loss of her cause was due to no fault 
of his. She AA^as grave and sad at the prospect of 
quitting the home of her childhood — the only 
one she had eA^er knoAvn ; and Clinton, to divert 
her mind, dreAV her attention to the circumstances 
of the trial. He explained to her the reasons 
wliich made it impossible for the English laAV to | 
recognise her father’s second marriage ; the nature i 
of tne law of domicile, on Avhich the validity | 
turned ; and the history of Lord Lyndhurst’s I 
Act, Avhich by rendering such marriages valid 
in the past, but void for the future, had 
given them a moral A^alidity, of which, in her 
social position, she Avould feel the benefit. As 
Eva AA^as intelligent enough to feel deeply the 
stigma throAvn upon her by the legal invalidity 
of her mother’s marriage, she Avas , cheered to find 
hoAV very narroAV and technical AA^ere the grounds 
on AA^hich it Avas impugned; and Clinton was 
gratified to perceive that, instead of impatiently 
pronouncing herself unable to understand a legal 
question, she followed Avith attention and compre- 
hension his explanation of the laAv affecting her 
case. 

Erom this they passed to Mr Warren’s letter ; 
and Eva Avas proceeding to question Clinton con- 
cerning the arrangements made for her futoe,' 
Avhen he was relieved from no little embarrass- 
ment by a knock at the door and the, entrance of 
the detectiA' e. 

‘ Will you come, sir 'i ’ Avhispered the latter, with 
an eager countenance, ‘ You can conceal yourself 
just outside the door; I had the greatest difficulty 
to induce him to drink ; for he said he had ruined 
his mistress by drinking, and neAm' would taste 
spirits again ; but AAffien I had persuaded him, as 
he has scarcely eaten or slept for weeks, a A^ery 
little overcame him. So noAV he seems to have 
forgotten all that has happened since, and is telling 
me the story just as if it , had happened yester- 
day.’ 

Clinton eagerly folloAved liim, and concealed 
himself in a store-closet, the window of AAffiich 
over-looked the pantry where Andrew and the 
detective were • seated. The latter returned to 
his ]Dlace, and induced AndreAv to resume his 
narrative. 

‘So I says to the A^iUain : “Ho; my master 
was not such a fool ; he knew what you AA^ere, 
and he Avould not leave Miss EA'a at your mercy. 
So he had made a will, as you aauU find to- 
morroAv; and not a farthing of his money AA^ill 
you ever see.” So he tries to question me about 
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it, friendly-like, and to know wliere the will was ; 
but I wasn’t going to tell him that I had it in 
iny pocket. So, says he : I only want what is 
iny own ; if you can show me a mil, I shall he 
ready to give up , my claim.” But I saw tlirough 
the old fox, and I said: “You’ll give it up, no 
doubt of it, to-morrow, when you find you must.” 
So when he saw he could get nothing out of me, 
he said : “You had better go home, Andrew, 
and get to bed ; ” pretending to think as I was 
drunk, though I was as sober as you see me. 
So I came home’ — ^liere Clinton listened with 
redoubled attention — ^ and then I found that Mr 
Clinton was gone away, and Miss Eva was gone to 
bed. So I thinks to myself : “That Mr WaiTen’s 
a lawyer, and would stick at nothing ; suppose 
he should have the house robbed while we are 
asleep, now he knows the will is here?” So I 
took and hid it where no one would look for it, 
and where robbers -would never find it, if they 
should search all night ; and then I went to 
bed.’ 

‘Well, and where was this hiding-place?’ asked 
the detective. ‘ Have you put it in the plate-chest, 
or among the china, or where ? ’ naming the most 
unsafe of hiding-places, in the hope that, eagerly 
repudiating such an imputation on his good sense, 
Andrew would betray his seci’et. But he was 
now on his guard, and though so completely 
intoxicated as to have lost sight of. all the events 
of the period that had elapsed since the hiding 
of the will, his mind retained a firm grasp of the 
idea which had then possessed it, and which had 
returned in full force mth the memories of that 
eventful night. He answered with a smile of 
drunken cunning : ‘No, no ; I shall not tell you 
that. How do I know but you may be one of 
Warren’s men? I will tell no one till Mr Clinton 
asks me for it.’ 

Where the detective sat, he could catch Clinton’s 
eye, while Andrew had liis back to the closet- 
window. At a sign from his employer, the former 
rose, and with a jest at the old man’s obstinacy, 
left the room. There was no time to be lost ; 
for the fumes of the liquor had overpowered a 
nervous system exhausted by sleeplessness and 
fasting, and Andrew was evidently lapsing into 
unconsciousness. Clinton took his resolve in an 
instant ; he walked into the pantry, and addressing 
Andrew in a matter-of-fact manner, studiously 
concealing his excitement and anxiety, he said : 
‘ Did you not hear me ring V 

‘ No, sir.’ 

‘ Where were your ears ? I want the will ; 
Mr Keane is here, and I must give it to him 
immediately.’ 

Andrew stared at him for an instant; then 
evidently made a desperate effort to recover and 
recollect himself. Clinton felt himself almost 
choked by the beating of his heart ; but com- 
manding his voice mth difiicult3q said: ‘Come, 
let me have it at once. Have you got it all 
safe?^ 

The peremptoriness of this question recalled the 
remembrance that was very nearly fading again 
from Andrew’s stupefied brain. Taking a chisel 
from a dra-wer, he advanced towards the fii’eplace, 
answering in a voice which the habit of respect 
strove to render clear and steady, in spite of the 
intoxication which he instinctively laboured to 
conceal: ‘Ay, very safe, sir. I was afraid of 


what Mr Warren might do, and I thought 
he would never look ibr it under the hearth- 
stone.’ And, stooping down, he strove to lift 
the slab. Clinton thrust him aside, snatched 
the chisel, and inserted it at a part where the 
plaster had been removed, and a chink was visible 
between the boards and the stone. With some 
effort he raised the slab. There, close at his 
feet, lay the missing packet, with the seals 
unbroken. The Will was recovered 1 

Mr Warren behaved better than had been 
expected. Clinton’s first step was to write to 
him, apologising for his suspicions, and stating 
that the will had been found. After inspecting 
it, in presence of Mr Keane, Mr Warren withdrew 
his claims, and suffered Eva to take possession 
of her inheritance -without further molestation. 
The mil appointed Mr and Mrs Clavering guar- 
dians to the heiress ; and the former, together 
with a business connection of Mr Linwood’s, 
trustees of her property. And, at the testator’s 
desire, the Claverings took up their abode in their 
ward’s house^ so that Eva remained in her old 
home, under the motherly care of a friend whose 
worth and affection she had learned in her time 
of trouble to appreciate as they deserved. 

Some weeks had elapsed since these arrange- 
ments had been completed, and Mrs Clavering 
and her ward were once more sitting alone by 
the firelight in the library where we first saw 
them. Eva was still in mourning ; but the pale 
face had regained its soft and delicate colour, and 
its expression, though pensive, was no longer 
unhappy. ‘ I wonder,’ she said to her companion, 
after a long silence, ‘ when Mr Clinton -will come 
again to see its? He has never been here since 
the business of tlie will was settled, and you 
came to live here.’ 

‘He has only been asked once, and then he 
was engaged.’ 

‘ But he used often to come and see my father, 
without being invited ; and when my lawsuit 
was going on, he came nearly every other 
evening.’ 

‘You see there is no more business to bring 
him here.’ 

‘ But he did not always come on business ; he 
used to come and spend an evening whenever he 
liad one to spare. Mrs Clavering, can I have 
done anything to displease him? If I have, I 
shall be so very sorry ; he did so much ibr 
me.’ ' 

Mrs Clavering had d very distinct opinion as 
to the reason of Clinton’s protracted absence. 
She was no match-maker ; but she could not help 
feeling a strong and somewhat romantic interest 
in the love which she was sure the young lawyer 
felt for her -ward, and saying to herself that it 
would be a great pity that a ' morbid delicacy 
should interfere with its avowal. ‘ She '^\dll 
never find a better husband,’ thought the good 
lady ; ‘ and with her fortune, she has every 
chance of finding a worse.’ Thus thinlcing, she 
spoke, letting fall the hint which, as she believed, 
was alone wanting to turn the course of affairs : 
‘ I tliink, Eva, that Mr Clinton came without an 
invitation when he knew that we had need of 
him. Now that it is not so, he is too proud to 
come vdthout being asked.’ 
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‘ Ah, ask liim then, dear Mrs Clavering,^ ex- 
claimed Eva. ‘ How ungrateful I must have 
seemed to him ; I, who was so glad to see him 
when I was poor, and seem* to forget him as soon 
as he has made me rich !’ 

Suddenly Eva coloured, turned away her head, 
and was silent. Mrs Glavering readily guessed 
what thought had entered her mind, and was 
content to let- her alone. If Eva did not care 
for Clinton, she did not wish to interfere. If she 
did care for him, the first evidence of this which 
her inexperience and innocence could not fail to 
afford, would be sure to overcome his scruples. 
He might sacrifice his own happiness to his pride, 
but not hers. 

Clinton was invited; and Mrs Clavering must 
have managed, without indiscretion, to word her 
note in a form more pressing or more attractive 
than before ; for, despite his own resolutions, the 
young barrister accepted the invitation. Mrs 
Clavering, while careful not to embarrass Eva by 
observation, noticed that evening the extreme 
elegance and prettiness which an exceptional care 
had given to her appearance, and the nervous 
agitation which xnade her little hands tremble 
till she laid down her work, and took up a book 
to screen herself from attention and from con- 
versation. When the bell rang, however, Eva 
laid down the volume, and made an evident and 
resolute effort to regain her composure. It was 
fortunate, or perhaps considerate, that Mrs Claver- 
ing claimed Clinton’s attention for a minute or 
two on his entrance with reproaches for his 
neglect, which he parried by pleading the increase 
of business that had almost overwhelmed him. 

‘ I am a slow worker,’ said he, ‘ and as yet I dare 
not be careless, I must make up for my inexperi- 
ence by giving double attention to every brief, 
if I would keep the good fortune that has flowed 
in upon me.’ 

He passed on to Eva, who had risen and stood 
with downcast eyes and half-averted head. She 
held out her hand, and Clinton felt it tremble 
as he took it in his. ‘ I am afraid you are more 
seriously displeased with me, Miss Linwood,’ he 
said, in some little surprise at his reception ; for 
Clinton was as little of a coxcomb as a clever 
and successful man of his age well can be ; and 
he attributed Eva’s manner to displeasure ajt the 
length of his absence, and perhaps at the sudden- 
ness with which he had withdrawn from her 
society. ‘ I should be very soiTy to think that 
I had been so eager' in availing myself of fortune 
as to seem to neglect the person to whom I owe 
it all. Prayj forgive me, and believe that if I 
have been busy, I have not been forgetful or 
ungrateful.’ 

‘Ungrateful^’ Eva murmured. He had not 
released her hand, nor had she withdrawn it. 

‘ You made my fortune, Miss Linwood. Since 
I had the honour of conducting your case, I have 
obtained in three months more work and much 
more money than in the last three years. I have 
to thank your - generous confidence for all 
this,’ 

‘ Eva thinks you have been very long in return- 
ing your thanks,’ said Mrs Clavering archly. 

Tiie girl looked up, in eager deprecation. ‘I 
am sure Mr Clinton owes me no thanks. But I 
owe him everything ; and I should have liked to 
have told him sooner how comfortable I am, 


and how I thank him for it — for all.’ She 
paused, and her eyes o’erbrimmed with tears. 

Clinton started, in manifest agitation ; and 
Mrs Clavering quietly left the room. 

When she returned, half an hour later, Clinton 
stood by the window, which looked out upon a 
quiet, green, shady lawn and garden ; and Eva 
was beside him, her hand on his arm, and her 
fair head resting against his shoulder, 

‘Mrs Clavering, you Avill. have to complete 
your own work, by persuading your husband 
that I am not too unfitting a suitor to his heiress- 
ward. Nay — if you did not mean this, you 
should never have asked me here.’ 

‘I asked you because I knew you would not 
come unasked ; and because I thought it hard 
that Eva’s fortune should stand in the way of 
her happiness. Do not fear. Mr Clavering will 
be very glad to know that his ward is safe from 
all the perils of an heiress’s position, and married 
to one who found in her wealth not an attraction 
but an obstacle to his suit.’ 

‘Is it true,’ said Eva, as she parted from her 
lover in the hall that evening, ‘that you meant 
to give me up because I was rich, though yon 
loved me when I was poor ? ’ 

‘I loved you, darling, poor or rich. But’ 

The question was not easy to answer. 

‘Ah, Everard, it was very unkind. Could you 
believe that my fortune — which I owed to you — 
would change my thoughts of you? Or could 
you, so proud, so independent, be afraid of what, 
others might say, and willing to sacrifice me to 
that fear ?"’ 

‘It would have been sacrificing you, then, my 
Eva ? ’ 

‘Ah, yes ! If I had thought' that money could 
stand between us, I should have rejoiced with all 
my soul when the will was lost, and broken my 
heart ^Hien it was found.’ 


E A T I A N A. 

A CORHE3PONDEKT has kindly favoured us with 
the following remarks relative to the getting rid 
of rats. 

In your Journal number for the month of 
April, you gave some valuable information from 
a correspondent respecting a good remedy for 
getting rid of rats in a dwelling-house or else- 
where. I think’ I can state a much more effective 
remedy, very simple, and one that I have tried 
most successfully. • 

It is well known that when once rats have 
obtained a firm footing in a private house, or in 
any other buildings, such as barns, outhouses, &c., 
it is a most difficult thing to completely dislodge 
them, and they continue, sometimes in spite of 
all attempts to exterminate them, to make fright- 
ful inroads into domestic peace and hajxpiness, 
and into the luxuries and other eatables stowed 
away in the larders. I came to my present resi- 
dence in 1875. It is a very old but very com- 
fortable house. Soon after I had commenced 
arranging my furniture and otherwise placing my 
house in order, I found, to my intense disgust 
and annoyance, that the place was infested wdtii 
rats. Neai’ly every room on the ground-floor 
gave alarming indications of the presence of rats 
during some part of the day. Even the drawing- 
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room •vs’as at times a rat-haimt. One evening, as 
my servants were sitting comfortably around the 
kitchen-fire, out came three gigantic rats. . Having 
carefully looked round the kitchen,- the vermin 
came towards the fire ; and upon the servants 
moving their chairs, they scam^Dered off, only to 
return the next evening. One morning, when 
coming down-stairs to breakfast, I found the baby’s 
toy rabbit, made of real rabbit-skin, literally torn 
to pieces, and the bits scattered all about the 
front staircase. JSTo thing but a rat could, have 
done this, as the rabbit was perfect a few hours 
before, and the cats had been turned outside the 
house for the night. Dogs and cats were quite 
unable to exterminate these pests. 

At last it became so serious, that I thought I 
would try tar as an experiment. Eats are wonder- 
fully clean animals, and they dislike tar more per- 
haps than anything else ; for if it once gets on 
their jackets, they find it most difficult to remove 
it. Now, I had' heard it mentioned that pouring 
tar down at the entrances of their holes was a 
good remedy ; also placing broken pieces of glass 
by their holes was another remedy. But these 
remedies are not effective. The rats may leave 
their old holes, and make fresh ones in other 
Xoarts of the house ; they don’t, however, leave the 
premises for good. 

I thought I would try another experiment, 
one I had not heard of before. One evening I 
set a large wire-cage rat-trap, attaching inside a 
most seductive piece of strongly smelling cheese ; 
and next morning I found, to my satisfaction, that 
I had succeeded in trapping a very large rat, one of 
the largest I had ever seen, which, after I had 
besmeared with tar, I let loose into his favourite 
run. The next night I tried again, and suc- 
ceeded in catching another equally big fellow, 
and served him in the same manner. I could 
not follow these two tar-besmeared rats into 
their numerous runs, to see what would happen ; 
but it is reasonable to assume that they either 
summoned together all the members of their 
. community, and by their crest-fallen appearance 
gave their comrades silent indications of the 
misfortune which had so suddenly befallen them; 
or that they frightened their brethren away, 
for they one and all forsook the place and fled. 
The experiment was eminently successful. From 
that day in 1875 till now, 1883, my house, ancient 
though it is, has been entii’ely free from rats ; 
and I believe that there is no remedy equal to 
this one, if you can catch your rat alive. They 
‘ never came back to the house again. 

In conclusion, let me say, Never use poison. 
This remedy is almost worse than the disease. If 
poison be used, you may find yourself in the same 
sorry plight a friend of mine . once found himself 
in ; he had to take up all his dining-room flooring, 
on account of a frightful odour issuing therefrom, 
and found sixteen dead rats underneath.. Besides, 
poison is dangerous lying about; it might be 
taken by favourite dogs or cats. 

Another correspondent sends us the following 
touching anecdote : We had been troubled with 
the company ^of a pan of fine large rats, and to 
our cost we know they took their refreshments 
on the premises. Their visit having lasted a 
fortnight, we' thought it advisable to take 
means to discontinue the acquaintanceshixx Last 


Monday night we set two traps, thinking to 
catch them both at once, as they had often 
been seen together, frequently pilfering off the 
same dish. "We succeeded in catching them, but 
in a most unex]Dected manner. The male rat in 
the morning we found alive in the cage, liis better- 
half lying dead on the floor by the side of the 
cage, evidently having died of grief. Not being 
able to call to mind a similar case, I send this, 
thinking it may interest some of your readers. 

The following curious anecdote has been sent to 
us by a gentleman residing in the north of England. 

‘The other day,’ he says, ‘as I was strolling 
along the brook-side, taking a quiet afternoon 
constitutional, I noticed a dead dog in the 
middle of the brook, the water running down 
at the time not being nearly sufficient to cover it. 
There is nothing so unusual in the sight of a 
half-putrid carcase in either brook or pond as of 
itself to attract attention, so I suppose it must 
have been some motion in the mass that Uncon- 
sciously struck the eye ; at anyrate, while I was 
looking, an old rat left the rotting carcase and 
made off' down the watercourse at a rapid rate, 
looking neither to right nor left. He seemed so 
thoroughly on business, that I determined to 
upset the old fellow’s arrangement,' and see 
whither it would lead. Accordingly, I cut off a 
hooked thorn-stick, made my way from stone to 
stone to the dead dog, hauled him up high and 
dry on to the bank under a bush, and waited. 
Scarcely was all still again, when the old rat 
returned, and in his train came twenty -four more 
rats straight to the spot where the dbg had been. 
Had I known the consequences, it had been there 
still ; for no sooner did the poor old fellow find the 
treasure-trove gone, than he set up a most piteous 
scream, and darted up the brook like an arrow. 
Yain his flight ; within twenty yards the infuriated 
victims of the seeming deception had overtaken, 
slain, and eaten up the cruel deceiver I Un- 
doubtedly he had told them of the magnificent 
feast awaiting them; and proffered to lead them 
to where it was.’ 


THE SOUTHAMPTON AETESIAN WELL. 

Some forty-five years ago, the town of South- 
ampton, being in want of a regular supply of 
potable water, resolved upon the experiment of 
an Artesian well, encouraged thereto by certain 
local circumstances which appeared to favour such 
an undertaking. At Winchester, Hursley, Ports-^ 
mouth, and on Portsdown Hill, the tapping of the' 
chalk had ]produced abundant supplies of excellent 
water, not to* say that the geological Fasin at 
Southampton was believed to be in many respects 
identical vdth that iii' which the celebrated 
Artesian well in Paris is constructed. A good 
deal of the water-supply of the town being at the 
time obtained from surface- drains and springs 
on the Common, an outlyiug jjiece of park-like 
land, of foim hundred acres, forming the root 
of the tongue on which the town — situated be- 
tween the rivers Itchen and Test-stands, an expe- 
rimental boring was made by a London engineer, 
who predicted that at a depth of four hundred 
and eighty feet, an unfailing and almost unlimited 
supply of water was to be obtained from the chalk 
—to reach which at this depth, eighty feet of 
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alluvial strata,, overlying tliree liundred feet of 
London clay and a liundred feet of tlie plastic 
clay formation, were passed through. 

Thus encouraged, the 'Water- works Commis- 
sioners selected what was thought a more con- 
venient site for securing the discharge of the 
water, and, at an estimated cost of seven thousand 
pounds, commenced the construction of a well 
to supply forty thousand cubic feet of water jicr 
day. A shaft fourteen feet in diameter was com- 
menced, and sunk one hundred and sixty feet, 
at which depth it was originally projiosed to 
commence boring ; hut this plan was altered, and 
the shaft, reduced to eleven feet six inches, was 
carried down to two hundred and fourteen feet, 
when it was further reduced to eight feet six 
inches, to a depth of three hundred and twelve 
feet. Here it was found necessary to substitute 
iron cylinders for the brickwork to three hundred 
and twenty-two feet, where the brickwork was 
resumed, the diameter being reduced to seven feet. 
The plastic clay being reached at three hundred 
and eighty feet, the brickwork was continued 
down to tliree feet below the chalk stratum, found 
at five hundred and twenty feet. Here the water 
was found flowing into the well at the rate of 
about three gallons a minute ; and its temperature 
being taken, it was found to range from sixty-one 
to sixty-two degrees Eahrenheit, its temperature 
at the surface being forty-four degrees ; and the 
atmosphere . of the , well at fifty feet, fifty-four 
degrees ; at one hundred and sixty feet, sixty 
degrees ; and at five hundred and forty-three 
feet, sixty-five decrees. Eive hundred and sixty- 
two feet having oeen reached, and nothing like 
the supply expected having been obtained from 
the fourteen water-bearing de^iosits tapped (and 
stopped out), boring was commenced with a seven 
and a-half inch auger, and was continued until 
thirteen hundred and seventy-three feet was 
reached, when some twenty thousand pounds 
having been spent on the experiment, the towns- 
people’s patience became exhausted. Despite the 
advice of the savants who visited the town with the 
British Association iu 1846, to ‘go on,’ Sir Eoderick 
Murchison being among those who insjiected the 
works and a carefully-kept diagram of the geo- 
logical formation passed through, and who, speak- 
ing on the spot, said, from his special experience of 
Hampshice, ‘that there was a subterranean river 
flowing beneath them, there could be no sort of 
doubt,’ in 1851 the well was closed. 

The town not being content with its water- 
supply, which practically comes from the Itchen 
river, after passing Winchester and several villages 
on its course to fne Southampton Water, and the 
question coming before the corporation again 
coincident with the recent visit of the British 
Association, advantage was taken of its presence 
once more to ventilate the subject. As the result, 
the corporation have resolved to spend a sum of 
one thousand pounds or more experimentally in 
continuing the boring, it being believed that it 
will be necessary to go no deeper than from two 
hundred and twenty to three hundred and twenty 
feet more in order to reach the lower greensand ; 
the upper greensand, the geologists aver, being 
only from twenty to fifty feet below the boring, 
and the upper greensand and the gault but from 
one hundred to one hundred and fifty feet each in 
tliickness. 


The j)^<^Eminary preparations for continuing 
the experiments have ^noved more favourable 
than even the most sanguine had hoped. When 
the well was opened, everything was found as it 
was left tliirty-one years ago, the difference being, 
that the water had risen somewhat higher, and had 
reached the staging where the boring-tools were 
fixed, forty feet from the surface. At the request 
of the Underground Temperature Committee of 
the British Association, two local gentlemen, on 
the well being opened, descended to this stage, 
and, to their great delight, found the bore prac- 
tically unchoked to within a hundred feet of the 
bottom, which in their opinion consists of a 
deposit of ooze. The Association had forwarded 
for the experiment a Negretti and Zambra’s 
mining thermometer, inclosed in a copper case, 
and specially tested and corrected. To protect this 
instrument, and also as a sinldng-weight to carry 
it through any possible obstructions in the bore- 
shaft, it was placed in an elongated perforated 
tubular case, attached to about fourteen pounds 
of metal, with a conical termination downwards. 
.This being attached to one of Sir William 
Thomson’s patent sea-sounding registers, carrying 
tliree hundred fathoms of steel wire and registers, 
was placed in the mouth of the bore-shaft,* and 
for upwards of fourteen minutes, Avith but several 
slight obstructions in the upper chalk, passed 
steadily dovm to twelve hundred and ten feet, 
where, the challc ooze being met with, it was 
thought advisable to take the thermometrical 
observations. The temperature of the air being 
forty-nine degrees Ealirenheit, and of the surface- 
water in the well fifty-five degrees Eahrenheit, 
the temperature at the bottom, after thirty-five 
minutes’ ' stay, when the hauling-up began,^ was 
registered as seventy-two degrees Eahrenheit, or 
twenty- three degrees above tnat of the outer air. 
The eventual result, vdth the interesting facts 
dependent on it, cannot now be long delayed, 
though the contractor for continuing the work, 
having cleared the bore apparently to its bottom, 
has come upon an obstruction which, for the 
moment, he seems unable to penetrate, and special 
professional advice is being sought in the 
matter. 


THE MOUTH. 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

At the late general annual meeting of the Eoyal 
Geographical Society, Professor Huxley asserted 
that it and kindred Societies were growing a 
little dull. He did not state this with any feeling 
of reproach, but merely as a fact arising from 
the general progress of knowledge. With regard 
to geographical research, there is little doubt that 
lew places remain where the explorer has not 
planted his foot. Greenland is at the present 
moment an exception; but as Baron Nordenskjold 
h^s now started on his mission there, some par- 
ticulars of which we gave last month, it vfill 
not long be regarded' as terra incognita. Baron 
Uorden^j old’s expedition has been organised and 
equipped at the expense of a private indmdual, 
Mr Oscar Dickson, whose name is well known as 
a liberal supporter of any scientific inquiry which 
needs the help of money. We hear much in this 
country of the outcry that government' should 
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endow research; but would it be impossible to 
hnd one or two wealthy men who would, like 
Mr Oscar Dickson, qnikly take the matter in 
hand? A paragraph went the round of the 
papers a short time ago, giving the numbers of 
men who had died within the last two or three 
years leaving, respectively, their millions, half- 
millions, and quarter-millions. The^ names of 
such are not remembered for an}^ particular good 
they had done, except the final act, which they 
could not well avoid, of leaving their riches for 
others: The name of Oscar Dickson of Gotten- 
burg will be of far more lasting memory, and his 
]>resent reward must be great, in seeing the grow- 
ing results of his good works. Surely there are 
men in Great Britain wlio would go and do like- 
wise, if the need were pointed out to them. 

The Grocers’ Company has set a good example 
in offering • prizes for original research. The first 
‘ discovery prize ’ of the kind amounts to a thou- 
sand pounds, and' the subject is as follows: ‘A 
method by which the vaccine contagium may be 
cultivated apart from the animal body, in' some 
medium or media not otherwise zymotic ; the 
method to be such that the contagium may by 
means of it be multiplied to an indefinite extent 
in successive generations, and that the product 
after any number of such generations shall— so 
far as can within the time be tested — ^prove itself 
of identical potency mth standard vaccine lymph.’ 
In briefer terms, this prize is offered for an 
improved method of vaccination, by which the 
remote chance of blood-poisoning — so much ex- 
aggerated by anti- vaccination agitators — is .alto- 
gether avoided. Should this result not be actu- 
ally attained, the experimental work which the 
endeavour will call forth, will in itself be most 
valuable. 

Signor Pavesi is credited with the discovery 
of a new method of preserving meat from putre- 
faction, which, if as efficacious as stated, will be 
of immense value to society at large. The meat 
is simply immersed in a bath of water slightly 
acidulated with nitro-muriatic acid. Thus treated, 
it will keep good for many months, and -when 
required for use, must be dried at a temperature 
of sixty degrees Fahrenheit. A brown tint is 
given to the meat by the acid ; but this is readily 
removed by soaking in plain 'water before the 
drying process. 

> At the Royal Scottish Society of Arts, a paper 
was recently read by Mr C. A. Stevenson,. C.E., 
describing a new and very simple form of Seismo- 
grapli — an instrument, we may remind our readers, 
for automatically recording earth-tremors. In the 
year 1872, a Committee of the British Association 
reported that ‘some simple and cheap method 
of indicating eartliquake movement is much to 
be desired, an'd that any apparatus for the pur- 
pose should occupy small space, be little liable 
to derangement, capable of being put up in an 
apartment not of special construction, and its 
indications such as any intelligent person could 
easily interpret and readily note.’ Mr Stevenson’s 
contrivance seems fully to answer all these require- 
ments. It consists of two pieces of plate-glass 
five inches square. One of these is caretully 
levelled, and upon it stand three little ivory balls, 
which^ in their turn support the other glass plate. 
To this latter is fastened a horizontal arm, with 
a vertical needle at its end. The point of this 


needle rests upon a lamp-blacked surface, so that 
the slightest movement of the upper glass plate, 
together with the dii’ection in which it moves, 
is recorded by a scratch on the blackened 
surface. 

Although the photographic camera has been 
aptly described as ‘ a retina which never forgets,’ 
and although we know that the image it pro- 
duces is true as to form, it is within the experi- 
ence of everybody that photographic portraits are 
not always good likenesses. We are inclined to 
attribute this failing to the circumstance that by 
photography it has hitherto been found impossible 
to give colours their true shtide-mlice, if we may 
invent a term to serve our purpose. What we 
mean is this : yellow to the eye is a brilliant 
light tint ; but in a photograph it is reproduced 
almost black. Red, instead of giving the idea 
of fire and light, comes out black. Blue photo- 
graphs perfectly white. Such changes of course 
play sad havoc w'ith complexions and contrasts 
of colour generally ; and persons with hair and 
skin exhibiting exceptional brilliancy of colouring, 
are quite justified in remarking : ‘ I never make 
a good photograph.’ According to a note brought 
before the rhotographic Society of France the 
other day, this stigma upon photographic por^ 
traiture is not to remain. By the addition to the 
usual ingredients of the sensitive photographic 
surface of one j)er cent, of eosine, the difficulties 
which we have described can be altogether 
obviated. 

We need hardly point out that .this modifica- 
tion has nothing whatever to do with the reali- 
sation of that dream which many have pondered 
over, the production of photographs in natural 
colours. We are of opinion that this must remain 
at present, if not for ever, an impracticability. 
In the meantime, we must content ourselves vdth 
such artificial methods of colouring as are con- 
trived from time to time. A modification of the 
fashionable crystoleum process — fashionable, alas I 
because it requires no artistic power — has been 
patented by Mr J. W. Hyman of Hew Jersey. 
The photograph printed in the usual manner on 
paper, is first of all immersed in a mixture of 
naphtha, paraffin, mastic drops, ether, and vinegar. 
This treatment makes it quite transparent, so that 
body-colours in oil, if laid broadly in their proper 
places on the back of the pictirre, show through 
with very good effect. By fixing the finished 
picture upon • canvas with a mixture of glue and 
glycerine, a very close imitation of an oil-painting 
can be produced. 

The difficulty of protecting our costly iron- 
clad ships of war from the insidious attacks of 
the terrible torpedo, has called forth a vast 
number of contrivances for the protection of 
ships’ hulls, which are as a rule far more ingenious 
than practicable. Sir Edward Reed, the designer 
of both ships and torpedo vessels, and who there- 
fore well understands the relationship between 
the two, has attacked the problem from a new 
stand-point. He proposes to build ironclad ships 
on such a principle that their outer hulls, divided 
into numerous water-tight compartments, will act 
as a protection to, the real ironclad hull within. 
These improvements are embodied in certain 
patent specifications, to which as yet ‘provisional 
protection’ only has been granted. 

The torpedo, like certain infernal machines 
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of wliicli we have constant alarming descriptions, 
does not appear to be so formidable a weapon 
as some suppose ; at least, we may say so of 
that type of torpedo which, like the ‘White- 
head,’ is mo longer under control when it has 
left its mother-ship. We are reminded of this 
by a strange accident that recently occurred to 
a gentleman’s yacht which happened to be lying 
vdthin half a mile of some dummy torpedo prac- 
tice at Portsmouth. The crew of tlie yacht were 
below, when they felt a heavy collision. On 
reaching the deck, they saw a Whitehead torpedo 
witli its tail in the air busily engaged in boring 
a hole through their planking two feet below 
the water-line, causing the yacht to run a very 
narrow risk of sinking. Plere we have one more 
instance to add to tlie many already known, of 
the erratic course indulged in by these new 
weapons, and one which would seem to indicate 
that the costly things, if they hit anything at all, 
are quite as likely to choose a friend as a foe. 

In the Machinery department of the London 
Fisheries’ Exhibition, one of the most striking 
novelties shown is the method of making barrels, 
firkins, and kegs without the intervention of a 
skilled cooper. It would be impossible in the 
space at our disposal to even brieily describe the 
various machines involved in the process. They 
are six in number, and are patented by A. 
Eansome & Co., a firm well known for wood- 
working machinery. The casks are turned out 
with wonderful celerity, and are perfect in form. 
A set of machines costing seven hundred pounds, 
including the necessary engine, boiler, shafting, 
&c., will, it is calculated, pay its own cost if 
kept continually at work for six months. Such a 
set will produce two thousand half-hundredweight 
butter firkins per week, and can be worked by 
two men and eight lads, each machine-made 
firkin costing for labour twopence-halfpenny. 
Tlie usual price paid to skilled coopers for making 
such firkins varies according to the locality and 
the state of trade — between sixpence and nine- 


pence. ' 

In the Life-saving section of the same Exhibi- 


tion is shown' a simple little contrivance for 
stopping holes in ships, which has been before 
the public for one or two years, and has during 
that time been' instrumental in saving more than 
one vessel from destruction. It is known as 
J. W, Wood’s self-adjusting rivet-hole and leak 
stopper, and is applicable to ships, buoys, boilers, 
torpedo boats, &c. It consists of an iron disc 
covered with felt, which screws on to a rod at 
the end of which is a jointed T-piece. Supposing 
that a shot-hole in a ship’s side has to be stopped, 
( the T-piece is thrust tlirough the opening, and 
the jointed piece put crossways, so that it cannot 
be readily withdrawn. The felted disc is now 
slipped over the rod and screwed firmly as far as 
it will go, and the operation is complete. The 
discs, of various sizes and shapes, are supplied to 
the Admiralty, and are coming into extensive use 
in the merchant service. The importance and 
efficiency of this invention have been recognised 
by the Society of Arts by the grant of their 
Albert silver medal. 

The rapid advance of the telephone in public 
favour has naturally,' within the last few years, 
caused inventors to turn their attention to it, and 
many patents have been granted to improvements, 


or supposed improvements, upon the original in- 
strument. We fear that many of these later 
workers have met with disappointment ; for 
the patents of Edison and others cover so much 
ground, that it is almost impossible to produce 
anything in the shape of a telephone that a 
court of law will not hold to represent an 
infringement. Mr J. Munro of West Croydon, 
a well-known writer upon matters electrical, has, 
however, managed to produce an efficient tele- 
phone transmitter, which, although founded upon 
Professor Hughes’s microphone, is so different in 
detail and material from anything previously 
brought forward, that the sharpest lawyer would 
find it difficult to upset his title to originality. 
Unlike other transmitters, this one employs no 
tympan or diaphragm, and dispenses with tliat 
philosopher’s stone of electricians, carbon. In its 
simplest form, it consists of two little squares 
of iron wire-gauze, one placed vertically, and the 
other leaning against it, the contact of the two 
being regulated by a spring. This simple device, 
in connection witli a battery and telephone 
receiver, is quite sufficient to act. as a faithful 
messenger between two distant speakers. Mr 
Munro has further carried out some experiments 
of a highly original and suggestive character, 
which may possibly lead up to important disco- 
veries in electrical science. 

A very unusual amount of damage resulted 
from a thunderstorm which passed over the city 
of New Yoik in May last. At the works of the 
National Docks and Storage Company, in the 
south-west of the city, stood twenty-seven large 
tanks for the storage of petroleum. These tanks 
were made of brick, but were plated outside with 
iron. , With a deafening roar, one of the tanks 
was struck by the lightning. A .sheet of flame 
one thousand feet high rose in the air, and the 
biu’ning liquid w'as scattered in every direction, 
firing the remainder of the j)lant, including ware- 
houses, docks, buildings of all kinds, and railway 
cars. Everything in one moment seemed to be 
involved in ruin, and we regret to say that six 
people lost their lives. This catastrophe will 
proljably call attention to the possibility of devis- 
ing some form of special protector for oil-tanks. 
The usual form of rod-conductor would seem to 
be insufiicient for the x^urpose, especially as there 
is danger of the oil, and the inflammable gas above 
it, being fired through the iron pipes leading to 
the ground. 

In Bavaria and Wiirtemberg, thunderstorms 
and their attendant x>henomena have for some 
time been carefully observed and recorded, and 
the means by which this has been done are so 
simple and effective, that they could be readily 
adopted in any country without difficulty or 
expense. People nowadays take such interest in 
weather predictions and meteorological observa- 
tions genei-ally, that there would be no difficulty 
in obtaining volunteers to help in the work. In 
Wiirtemberg, a band of two hundred and eighty 
unpaid observers have undertaken to make notes 
of every storm occurring in their various districts, 
such as the exact time when the first lightning- 
flash is seen, its distance, intensity, and so on. 
For tliis purpose, they are furnished 'with post- 
cards, which have free delivery at headquarters. 
In this way, a vast amount of valuable infor- 
mation has been gained as to the gradual formation 
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of storms, and tlie manner in whicli tlieir forma- 
tion is influenced by local causes. 

A writer in Good Words expresses a wisli tliat 
scbool cliiLdren should be taught something about 
the habits and food of .our wild-birds, more 
especially of our little feathered songsters, so that 
they might be induced to protect rather than 
persecute dhem. As instances of the amount of 
good these birds are caj)able of in carrying out 
their natural work of keeping in clieck many of 
the farmers^ pests, he remarks that a thrush is so 
voracious that he will consume at one meal an 
enormous snail. A man endowed with corre- 
sponding appetite could eat a whole round of beef 
for his dinner. A redbreast to be kept in good 
condition requires every twenty-four hours an 
amount of animal food equal to fourteen feet of 
earthworm. This would be equal to a man 
devouring a sausage nine inches in circumference 
and sixty-seven feet long. We quite agree with 
the "writer that if such facts wei;e properly brought 
before our Tittle scholars, and certain children of 
larger growth as well, convincing them that tlie 
birds are such valuable aids to man, they would 
soon cease to regard them as things to be hunted 
and stoned. 

Messrs hTeujean and Delaite, of Liege, have 
recently introduced a process for galvanising iron, 
which is likely to prove useful in dealing with 
large castings which cannot be dipped in a bath 
of molten zinc in the usual mannei*. A kind of 
paint is made up, consisting of zinc in impalp- 
able powdei’, linseed oil, and driers. With this 
mixture, applied with a paint-brush, the metal 
is coated once or twice. This treatment gives it 
an iron-gray ' tint, which can suhsequently be 
bronzed, or painted any colour,’ as desired. 
Another method of treating metal has been 
invented by Dr Gehring of Landshut, who coats 
iron with aluminium instead of zinc. The process 
is said to be simple and inexpensive, and to 
permit of making the metal highly ornamental. 
No details are as yet xmblished concerning the 
process. 

We are indebted to another Ameiican journal 
for a recipe for treating Avood in contact with the 
ground, and which ought to be found useful for 
telegraph posts, raihvay sleepers, gateposts, and 
many other purposes. ‘Take,’ says the Avriter, 
‘boiled linseed oil, and stir in pulverised coal 
(bituminous or antliracite) to the consistence of 
paint. Put a coat of this over the timber, and 
tliere is. not a man that aauU live to see it rot.’ 
We may note in this connection that the London 
and North-Avestern EailAA^ay Company are laying 
doAvn ten miles of permanent AA^ay AAuth neAv 
sleepers made of steel. The cost is said to be 
not much in excess of creosoted wooden sleepers 
AAuth* their attachments to hold the rails in 
position. But many years must elapse before 
the economy of the neAA^ system is demon- 
strated. 

Although the tricks of trade are various, and 
processes of adulteration often rise to the position 
of a fine art, there are yet many things upon this 
earth that Avould seem safe' from sophistication. 
The sparkling diamond Avould at first sight seem 
to be one of these, for its properties are so well 
known, and tests, microscopical and otherAvise, so 
easily applied, that to a skilled eye a spurious 
stone could not pass as genuine. But there is an 


opening for the ingenious trickster in the facts 
that some diamonds are far more valuable than 
others, and that if the yelloAV African diamond 
can be made to look like its relative of steel-blue 
purity, it will at once rise to many times its 
original value. This result has been achieved in 
the most ingenious and scientific manner. The 
complementary colour to yelloAV is "violet, and by 
a well-knoAAui optical laAV, tAAm comx:)lementary 
colours produce Avhite ; so the ingenious but 
fraudulent trader drops his yelloAV gems for a feAV 
minutes into a solution of aniline Adolet. The 
tinge which they retain of that colour counteracts 
their salloAAUiess, and to all appearance they have 
been transformed into gems of the purest Avater. 
Fortunately, the application of soap destroys the 
illusion, and exposes the fraud. 

Mr Hans Freeman, avIio for many months lias 
been endeavouring to find evidence as to the 
Avhereabouts of the rich lodes of tin spoken of 
by the old Spanish settlers in Mexico, has at last 
succeeded in his search. As a result, the first ton 
of Mexican tin has just found its Avay to the United 
States. It is said to be of good texture and 
colour, and to possess all the characteristics of the 
best metal. It came from the Durango district, 
near the mountains of the same name. 

The gradual extermination of the elephant, and 
consequent scarcity of Wory AAdiich we have more 
than once deplored, has had the effect of stimu- 
lating inventors to find a substitute for that very 
useful and elegant material. The most perfect 
substitute hitherto produced is the compound 
called celluloid. Billiard and bagatelle balls 
made of celluloid noAv form a recognised industry, 
and a large factory for their jpi'oduction is estab- 
lished at Albany, Ncav York. The celluloid as 
receWed at this factory is in large sheets. • It is 
cut into half-inch cubes, and roughly moulded " 
into balls under an hydraulic pressure of tAvo 
thousand pounds to the square inch, heat being 
applied during the x^^’^cess. These balls are 
afterAvards accurately turned in a special form of 
lathe. They can be xDroduced at a fraction of the 
price paid for true ivory. 


OCCASIONAL. NOTES. 

AVEIGHIIn^G-MACHINES. 

Any one not connected Avith the postal service- 
Avould be surprised to find how many and various 
are the arrangements that must be made and 
XDerfected before such an undertaking as the 
XDarcels post can be brought into successful opera- 
tion. One of the first requirements are weighing- 
machines, and as each parcel receiAdng-ofiice in 
the kingdom must liaA^e at least one, and the 
larger ones several, some idea may be formed of 
the number needed for this x>urpose alone. Our 
daily business and .private requirements neces- 
sitate the constant use of Aveighing-ax)paratus of 
some sort. 

We haA^e lately had the opportunity— throi gh 
the kindness of Messrs W. & T. Avery of Birming- 
ham — of inspecting their extensive manufactory 
of AA^eighing-machines, a short account of which 
may be found of interest. This manufactory 
Avas established in 1730, and produces Aveighing- 
machines of every description, capable of Aveighing 
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from one-tliousandtli of a grain np to sixty or 
eiglity tons, 

Weigliing-apparatus may be classed as follows : 

1. Beams, consisting of a bar of metal suspended 
freely in the middle, and varying in length, from 
four inches to eight or ten feet, carrying^ scales sus- 
pended from the extremities by chains. They 
have the advantage of. extreme simplicity and 
sensitiveness, and for delicate weighments are 
unequalled by any other form of apparatus. For 
large weighments (from one to forty hundred- 
weights) they are rather inconvenient, taking up 
much space, having scale-chains in the way, and 
requiring the handling of heavy weights for each 
weigliment. The pin or pivot on which a beam 
turns is called a ^ knife edge,^ and generally rests 
on a bearing of hardened steel, but even the best 
tempered steel is cut in time by the action of the 
knife edges, and the accuracy and sensitiveness of 
the beam destroyed. To obviate this defect, the 
Messrs Avery make use of highly polished agate, 
which takes the place of the steel-bearing, and 
makes a w'onderful difference in the sensitiveness 
and lasting quality of the beams to which the 
stone is'applied. A large beam capable of weigh- 
ing one hundred pounds turns witli a single grain. 

2. Steelyards , — These consist of a single lever 
with unequal arms ; a small weight on the long 
arm balancing a vastly greater one on the short 
arm. They are made for weighing from a few 
pounds to twelve tons. Tlie smaller ones have 
one-ounce divisions, and are m.uch used by butchers. 
They seemed to have been used in very ancient 
times. The mater was shown some specimens in 
the museum of Naples which were discovered in 
the ruins of Pompeii. 

3. Counter-machines . — In these machines a double 
beam is carried on a cast-iron stand ; above the 
beam, at each extremity, are the scales. No 
chains are in the way, and weighment can be made 
with great quickness and accuracy. This class 
of machine is intended to weigh from an ounce 
to one hundred and twelve pounds. For the 
parcels post the government have selected a 
counter-machine nominally to weigh up to seven 
pounds, but from its strength, design, and work- 
manship, quite equal to weighing four times the 
nominal amount. So sensitive is this machine, 
that, balanced with seven pounds in each scale, 
a few grains added to either scale will depress it. 
The parcel scale is made of sheet copper turned 
over and wired at the edges, to increase its strength 
and rigidity. All the parts are made by 
machinery on the interchangeable principle. 
Messrs Avery are great believers in machinery, 

■ and though the actual cost of things so produced 
is in some- cases not much less than by hand, the 
accuracy and power of production is vastly 
increased. They have machinery for forming, 
cutting, shaping, and punching every part of their 
different apparatus, and it is wonderful how 
quickly the different machines do theii’ work, 
acting upon iron or brass as if it were soft wood. 
Division of labour seems to be .carried to an 
extreme. The men engaged on one sort of 
weighing-machine would be useless on another. 
About eleven hundred machines per week have 
been recently turned out for the postal service 
alone. 

4. J'Feigh-hridges so termed, and used for weigh- 
ing from two to eighty tons. These consist of 


a combination of levers, supporting a platform on 
which the goods are ^weighed, and connected with 
a steelyard or beam on which a movable weight 
is placed. The steelyard for the larger weigh- 
bridges — ten to eighty ^ tons — ^is marked in one- 
l^ound divisions. 

5. The platform-machine, generally used for 
all weighments from a few pounds to twenty 
hundredweights, consists of a combination of levers, 
much the same in principle to those used for 
the weigh-bridge, but much smaller, inclosed in 
an iron case, and often mounted on wheels for 
convenience of transport. The weigh-bridge and 
platform-machine weigh quickly and accurately ; 
they dispense mth the use of heavy weiglits, a 
weight of one pound or so on the steelyard 
balancing several tons or hundredweights on the 
platform, according to the leverage employed. 
Messrs Avery have recently devised an apparatus 
by which a ‘platform-machine’ or weigh-bridge 
is made to print on a ticket the weight of the 
article weighed, thus providing an admirable 
check on fraud or errors. 


INLA^^D PARCELS POST; 


With regard to the new system of parcels post, 
the Postmaster-general has issued a. notice stating 
that parcels will be accepted for transmission by 
the inland parcels post imder the following general 
conditions in regard to weights, dimensions, and 
rates of postage, namely : 

For an mland postal parcel of a weight of not 
exceeding 1 lb., the rate of postage, to be prepaid 
in ordinary postage-stamps, will be 3d. 

Exceeding 1 lb. and not exceeding 3 lb., 6d. 

Exceeding 3 lb. and not exceeding 5 lb., 9d. 

Exceeding 5 lb. and not exceeding 7 lb.. Is. 

The dimensions allowed for an inland postal 
parcel will be : ^ . 

Maximum length, 3 feet 6 indies. 

Maximum length and girth combined, 6 feet. 

Examples. — A parcel measuring 3 feet 6 inches 
in its longest dimension may measure as much as 
2 feet 6 inches in girth, that is, around its thickest 
part; or 

A shorter parcel may be thicker — for examide, 
if measuring no more than 3 feet in length, it 
may measure as much as 3 feet in girth, that is, 
around its thickest part. 

The regulations under which certain articles 
are prohibited from transmission - by the letter 
post ■will, with a few exceptions, apply equally to 
the parcels post. For instance, gunpowder, lucifer- 
matches, anything liable to sudden combustion, 
bladders containing liquid, and live animals, 'will 
be excluded from the parcels post. But glass 
bottles, fish, game, meat, and all other articles not 
above-mentioned, now excluded from the letter 
post, wHL be admitted to go by parcels post con- 
ditionally upon their being packed and guarded 
in so secure a mamier as to aftbrd complete pro- 
tection to the contents of the mails and to the 
ofiicers of the Post-office. 


THE VALUE AlsD USES OF AMBER. 


In this Journal for April 1, 1882, we gave an 
article on the subject of Amber ; and the follow- 
ing additional particulars, from the Builder^ may 
be of interest : ' 

‘ The commonest impure kinds of amber are 
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used to make varnish ; and the demand for the 
more valuable kinds, which are employed for 
necklaces, pipe mouthpieces, and other purposes, 
is such as to make an amber mine a soiu’ce of 
great wealth. The largest European amber 
deposits are found on the Baltic shores of North- 
eastern Prussia. There, about eighty tons a year 
are at present dug up, and the supply appears 
practically inexhaustible. Since the beginning 
of the century, it is calculated that over sixteen 
hundred tons have been produced there; and if 
the production, as some contend, has been going 
on for three thousand years, the total quantity 
produced in that period cannot, it is calculated, 
have been less than sixty thousand tons. The 
amber is found in isolated pieces, varying from 
the smallest beads up to blocks of many pounds 
in weight. The largest piece ever discovered 
weighs thirteen and a half pounds, and is now 
in the Eoyal Mineral Cabinet in Berlin. Amber 
is the fossil resin produced by upwards of six 
kinds of coniferous trees in prehistoric times. 
Two of these trees, of which immense forests 
covered the regions now producing amber, have 
been proved to be nearly related to the existing 
Weymouth pine and the modern fir-tree. While 
the wood of the trees rotted aAvay, the resin 
which exuded from them has been j)reserved in 
the form of the fossil amber. The resin oozed 
out of the stem of the tree as well as out of the 
roots, and was deposited eventually in immense 
quantities in the soil. In some of the pieces of 
the amber, bits of the wood and bark of the trees 
are found imbedded, and through this lucky 
accident, have been preserved from decay. On 
examining this wood with the microscope, it is at 
once apparent that the trees were, as intimated 
above, closely related to oim modern coniferas, 
but were not absolutely identical with aiiy of the 
existing species. Ages ago, the whole region now 
covered by the eastern part of the Baltic Sea was 
covered "svith these amber-producing trees. The 
industry of amber-digging is one of very great 
importance for Prussia, and it- is calculated that 
the amber .district of that country still contains 
a quantity which, at an average value of five 
shillings per pound, is worth no less than two 
hundred and fifty million pounds sterling.’ ■ 

cojfSiJMPTiOijr : the soothihg ihelhence oe hot 


A Canadian correspondent writes : Noticing 
an extract from the World of Science in which 
a physician strongly recommends hot water, in 
place of tea or coffee, as a stimulant for the 
use of those requiring to study late at night, 
I would like to give my experience of it as a 

beneficial agent in consumption. Mrs PI , one 

of a family a number of whose members had 
died of consumption, was, after severe exposure 
to a snowstorm, seized with a serious cough and 
expectoration, accompanied with loss of flesh. 
Examination by a physician showed that one 
lung was seriously affected. She was wholly 
confined to her room ; and everything that medical 
attendance and loving care could do to mitigate 
her suffering was done, but ineffectually. The 
depressiug night-sweats continued, together with 
loss of rest from repeated fits of coughing. Losing 
aH faith in medicine, some six or eight months 


ago, its use was wholly abandoned, and the use 
of nourishing diet only, continued. ^ 

About ten weeks ago, the patient’s attention 
was directed to a newspaper paragraph recom- 
mending hot water as a remedy for consumption. 
Feeling that little harm could ensue from its use, 
she determined to test it. At the moment of 
retiring, a large tumbler of hot water, in which 
the^ juice of a lemon had been mixed to free 
it from nausea, was taken. In a few moments, 
a glow of warmth would pervade the lungs, chest, 
&c., quickly followed by the most refreshing 
sleep, which would be unbroken by any cough, 
and the patient would awake in the morning 
rested and strengthened. 

A few days ago, she was seized with a fit of 
coughing, during which was coughed up into her 
mouth a small stone about the size of a pea — 
formed of sulphate of lime, I believe, and iTSually 
considered a symptom of the healing of a cavity 
in the lung. 

Whether this marked improvement was due to 
the use of the liot water, I cannot venture to 
say ; but its beneficial influence in securing sweet 
sleep and exemption from coughing at night was 
so marked, that I would like some- of your 
readers to test it with their consumptive friends, 
and give, through your Notes, the results of their 
experience. 


LOVE AND FAME. 

The poet’s soul tliat Lad the honey pressed 
From man and life, 

On eager wings had gone to seek her rest 
Far from eartli’s strife. 


Fame said to Love : 'The poet’s soul is mine. 
’Tis mine to bring 

To my eternal fields the voice divine 
That thus could sing.’ 


Love answered : 'Though thy claim I now confess, 
’Twas I did give 

His verses all the fire and gracefulness 
Whereby they live.’ 

J. Williams. 
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ACCIDENTS BY SEA AND EAIL. 
The simultaneous appearance of two bulky 
Blue-books containing respectively the abstract 
of the Board of Trade Eeturns of sea casu- 
, alties to British ships at home and abroad 
during the twelve months ending 30th June 
1882, and the accidents and casualties as re- 
ported by the several railway Companies in 
the United Kingdom during the year ending 
31st December 1882, suggests that an instructive 
inquiry might be instituted concerning these two 
great causes of mortality. Nowadays, indeed, since 
travelling is the daily occupation of many, and 
the constant duty or amusement of by far the 
larger half of the civilised world, the number of 
deaths by accident which must be assigned to-: this 
cause forms a much larger -proportion of the total 
death-rate than is generally supposed. Year by 
year, the victims of the rail, the river, and the 
sea, approach more nearly to the number of those 
who are struck down by disease ; and since we 
are most of us frequently obliged to make use of 
the marvellous machinery of locomotion, it may 
not be uninteresting to consider some of the 
dangers of those two great highways — the railway 
and the ocean. 

So great a prominence is given to ‘losses at 
sea,’ that the popular dread of its dangers is cer- 
tainly excusable. Eew landsmen, probably, ever 
venture on a voyage, of however short dura- 
tion, without some misgivings. It is, for instance, 
very disquieting to hear the boom of the fog- 
whistle when one is a passenger on- a steamer 
becalmed in a fog. On such an occasion, one 
naturally conjures up memories of some of those 
heartrending collisions which mark the. Steam 
Age. Similarly, the summer tourist, tempted 
by sunshine and tine weather to trust liimself 
to a small boat, often bitterly repents his rashness, 
if the mud freshen, and the sky become over- 
cast, and eagerly measures with his eye the 
distance from the shore. . Again, when we bid 
a tearful farewell to friends going over the sea, 
the risks they run are never absent from our 


thoughts. It seems as though the perils of the 
seas were in very truth inexhaustible. Beside 
the winds and waves, the sailor has to contend 
with countless other sources of danger. Year by 
year, hundreds of well-found ships go down 
with all hands, none of whom live to tell 
the tale. At sea, by a strange irony of fate, 
the cry of ‘ Eire ! ’ has a terrible meaning, and 
yet sailors all the world over are most careless 
in running this risk. It is a constant practice 
wnth many sailors, and especially with fishermen, 
to ‘turn in’ with one of the shortest of short 
pipes between their lips, and the regulations 
must indeed be severely enforced which can 
prevent them doing so, Eires at sea so often 
cause the total destruction of the ship, that it 
is not surprising that so little information should 
be forthcoming as to their cause ; but it is to be 
feared that many of them are due to this or some 
other similar act of carelessness on the part of 
passengers or crew. Of late years, however, ‘ fire- 
drill’ has become a regular part of the routine 
on board most large ' ships, and improvements 
have been introduced into the best class of vessels, 
so that an outbreak of fire can often be con- 
fined to one part, and thus rendered compara- 
tively harmless to life before it is finally extin- 
guished. 

Strangely enough, too, the progress of commerce 
and science has added to rather than diminished 
sea-risks. Thus, the immense increase of ship- 
ping of late years, and especially of steamships, 
has more than doubled the chances of collision, 
and the ‘rule' of the road’ has become one 
of the most abstruse sciences. In future, indeed, 
master mariners will have to be well versed in 
practical dynamics. So fruitful a cause of casu- 
alties at sea is collision, that it occupies a head- 
ing to itself in the Eeturns, and is forming an 
increasing source of peril. It is, however, to be 
hoped that the many new rules which have 
been gradually brought into use, with a special 
view to remedying this state of things, wEl do 
much to cancel the increment of danger due 
to the increase of shipping, if not to lessen the 
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risk altogether. With such a ]porteiitons number 
of causes of accidents at sea, it is certainly not 
to he wondered at that a maritime nation like 
ours should be concerned for the risks run 
by sailors and passengers by water. The long 
annual list ‘of founderings, strandings, and colli- 
sions, sufficiently justifies the ]3opular appre- 
hensions ; and when we add to this the number 
of vessels reported ‘ missing/ or, as the sad record 
runs, ^not heard of^ since they sailed, or were 
^ spoken ’ on a significantly remote date, it seems as 
though we can hardly exaggerate sea-risks. Nor 
is the register of disaster even then complete ; 
for under the comprehensive reading, ‘ other 
causes,’ are scheduled many ships lost or con- 
demned through such various mishaps as burn- 
ing, either by spontaneous combustion of cargo, 
explosion of gunpowder, or of gas in coal- 
bunkers, or otherwise ; starting planks or spring- 
ing leaks ; contact with ice ; -loss of sails, rudder, 
or anchors ; swamping or capsizing ; and although 
these, fortunately, only cause a small fraction of 
the total loss of life at sea — since they, are chiefly 
disasters of such a nature as to give those on 
board time to escape — it is impossible to ignore 
them in this brief comparative view of accidents 
at sea. 

If we turn to the other great source of accidental 
death — the railway — we find the record scarcely 
less startling, although it is very much the fashion 
to comment upon a railway accident as though 
it demonstrated, the , safety of railway travelling. 
If we strike the average of -railway fatalities, by 
comparing them with the total number of passen- 
gers carried, we, of course, arrive at a result which 
is very satisfactory to the railway Companies. But 
it is scarcely logical to leave out the very much 
larger number who are only slightly injured in 
mind or body, but many of whom subsequently 
die in consequence of their injuries, after a suffi- 
cient interval to permit of their being omitted 
from the official list of fatalities. However 
satisfactory the calculations of statisticians as to 
any one’s chances of not being killed on a railway 
journey, the real hazards of this mode of travelling 
are not fully appreciated. If, for instance, the 
public were better ini'ormed of the actual number 
of minor mishaps which occur on railways, many 
of which are practically hushed up through fear 
of alarming popular susceptibilities, they would 
probably exercise greater prudence in providing 
against possibilities. There is no means of ascer- 
taining the number of persons who insure them- 
selves in case of death, or partial or total dis- 
ablement through railway accidents ; but it will 
probably not be disputed that, as compared 
with the total number of railway passengers, it 
is very smaE 

In this connection, it may be interesting to 
consider briefly the general character of railway 
accidents. Of these, collision is the most fre- 
quent and most fatal. It is a necessary conse- 
quence of the fallibility of man, and however 
great may be the precautions taken against it, 
it is doubtful whether tinder any circumstances 
it can' be wholly escaped. At the same time, 
since the cases in which collisions occur between 
two passenger-trains are few as compared with 
those between passenger-trains and goods-trains. 


it seems that niuch yet remains to be done to 
lessen this danger. Goods-trains, for example, 
shoirld never pass through stations, ^ experience 
proving that the shunting, which is chiefly carried 
but on the main line, is the commonest caiise of 
collision. Among other of the perils of railway 
travelling, the following may be briefly enume-- 
rated : Trains leaving the rails ; travelling in the 
wrong direction through points ; running into 
stations at too high speed ; bursting of boilers or 
tubes of engines ; and failure of machinery, wheels, 
and especially of axles, the break apparatus, and 
couplings. It will be noticed that these are all 
of them due to locomotion. But the dangers of 
the road itself are scarcely less serious. Thus, 
among constant causes of accidents may be in- 
cluded — cattle or other obstructions on line ; gates 
at level crossings ; failure of bridges or rails ; and 
floods. The schedule of accidents to passengers 
from causes other than trains, rolling-stock, and 
permanent waj^, is also instructive, since it clearly 
points to a culpable carelessness on the part of the 
public. Thus, every year a large number of persons 
are killed or injured by falling between carriages 
and xdatforms, when attempting to alight from 
or get into trains in motion ; passing over the 
line at stations or at level crossings ; trespassing 
on railways ; or falling out of carriages during 
the travelling of trains. The fatalities to ser- 
vants in the employ of the railway Companies 
are very frequent, and the calling must pos- 
sess peculiar fascinations, since the risks incurred 
in it are so great. Most people are, for instance, 
familiar with the constant process of coupling or 
uncoupling wagons or passenger-carriages, and 
many have probably often wondered at the cool- 
ness of the men who perform this duty, which 
is a frequent cause of fatal and other accidents. 
Again, fatalities during shunting are lamentably 
common ; and in spite of the remarkable ease with 
which guards and other employes get on ' and off 
trains in motion, many are killed and injured 
through this practice. A large number of mishaps 
of another class occur on railway premises ; but 
these can hardly be regarded as railway accidents, 
and are in many cases the fault of the victims. 
Thus, passengers fall down steps, or over boxes, &c., 
at railway "stations ; and wagoners and others are 
frequently injured when loading or unloading 
wagons, or carrying goods ; or by falling off 
stationary engines or vehicles, or from some other 
similar cause. . 

There can, however, be no doubt that greater 
attention has been paid by the various railway 
Companies to precautions of late years, and many 
very important improvements have been made ; 
amongst other things, for instance, in the break 
apparatus. The regulations imposed by the 
Board of Trade in these matters are, too, much 
more strict than they were, and have had an 
appreciable effect in diminishing the number of 
fatalities, although many of the railway Companies 
have not yet fully complied with them. We 
should, indeed, probably have - much fewer accB 
dents, but for. the great competition between the 
Companies. This in some cases takes the very 
dangerous form of rivalry in speed; the public, 
with a suicidal rashness, almost invariably choos- 
ing the quickest route. In one notable instance 
that occurs to us, two of the leading railway 
Companies have long competed for the passenger 
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traffic by giving instructions to tbeir drivers to 
accomplish a journey of nearly two hundred miles 
in as much less than ' four hours as possible ; 
and the trains of the more successful Company 
for some time accomplished tlie distance in five 
or ten minutes less than those of its rival. But 
eventually all their best engine-drivers struck, and 
refused to undertake the task, giving as their 
reason, that at one or two spots on the road the 
engine jumped at the facing-points! We have 
reason to believe that the rate of speed demanded 
was reduced in consequence of this representa- 
tion; but the circumstance illustrates one of the 
dangers of railway travelling. 

The long hours which signalmen are required 
■ to work — in some cases as many as thirteen 
and sixteen at a stretch — are another source 
of danger, which will probably entail a further 
sacrifice of human life before it is removed. 
Overwork on a railway cannot be defended on 
any known principle. It is true that no per- 
fection of mechanism can atone for mistakes made 
in consequence of the human agency which must 
necessarily be employed ; but the public safety, 
‘as well as humanity, demands that men who are 
intrusted with the lives of hundreds of their 
fellow-beings should not have their powers of 
endurance strained until they fail. 

Some of the figures given in the recent Keturns 
forcibly illustrate the foregoing remarks. The 
total number of accidental deaths reported to 
the Board of Trade by the several railway Com- 
panies during last year was eleven hundred and 
sixty-three, while eight thousand nine hundred 
and sixty-eight persons were injured. These 
totals comprise all the serious casualties on rail- 
ways during the year. As we have already 
pointed out, the rate of mortality among railway 
employes is terribly high, no fewer than five 
hundred and fifty-three having been killed, and 
two thousand five hundred and seventy-six in- 
jured, in 1882. The number of passengers killed 
was one hundred and twenty-seven ; injured, 
seventeen hundred and thirty-six ; wdiile three 
hundred and six trespassers — including sixty- 
two cases of suicide — were killed, and one hun- 
dred and fifty-five injured. Among others who 
perished as victims to their own carelessness, 
forty-three persons were killed, and seven hun- 
dred and thirteen injured, when alighting from, 
or getting into, trains in motion ; but it would be 
satisfactory to feel assured that the rough manner 
in which trains are often stopped at stations, and 
then, when the break is released, allowed to jerk 
back again a few feet, in no 'way contributed to 
this class of accidents. Again, seventy-two per- 
sons were killed, and forty injured, whilst passing 
over railways at level crossings — a fact which 
cannot be too •widely made known. The number 
of cases reported which involved no personal 
injury, indicates the hairbreadth escapes which 
are being constantly met with. Thus, there were 
no fewer than eleven hundred and forty-nine 
failures of tires, any one of which might have 
entailed serious results ; but it is only right 
to add that of these, eight hundred and • forty- 
two were on wagons belonging to owners -other 
than the railway Companies. The number of 
' axles which failed was four hundred and fifty- 
one, of which two hundred and sixty-four were 
engine axles. In addition to these statistics, • we 


notice that during the year, thirty-four horses, 
sixty-three oxen and cows, one hundred and 
sixty-two sheep, one donlcey, and fifteen hounds, 
were run over and killed ; the number of trains 
, concerned being one hundred and fifty-four ; while 
two passengers and four servants were injured 
from this cause. This list is indeed sufficiently 
lengthy to indicate very great carelessness, on the 
part of the occupiers of land adjoining the rail- 
way. 

These figures sufficiently exemplify the risks 
of the railroad, and point the obvious moral, that 
by no possible precautions can railway travelling 
be rendered sufficiently safe to justify any persons 
from neglecting to insure themselves against death 
or injury ; and at the same time the record clearly 
shows that the railway Companies must adopt 
every possible precaution against disaster- It is 
not enough that they should justify themselves ! 
by statistics as to the number of passengers, &c., j 
who are not killed or injured, althoimh that I 
is very much the position they assume. Without | 
going into comparisons at all, and without dis- ; 
cussing the general excellence of the arrangements ^ 
for the conduct of traffic, the number of accidents, j 
fatal and otherwise, from preventable causes, is i 
sufficiently great to justify a demand for increased 1 
vigilance on the part of the ’railway Companies, 1 
and, in some ways, the exercise of a less rigid ^ 
economy in this direction. i 

The figures given in the Abstract of the Eeturns i 
of sea casualties for the year 1881-82 are scarcely | 
less instructive. Of these, the loss of Hfe, on or 
near our own coasts, is the most important feature. 
Thus, in that twelvemonth, five hundred and fifty- 
nine British or colonial vessels were wrecked or 
damaged on or off the coasts of the United j 
Kingdom ; while the gross total of lives lost in j 
them was three thousand nine hundred and 
seventy-eight, of which three thousand six him- ! 
dred and twelve were crew, and three hundred <’ 
and sixty-six passengers. These figures are the ; 
more ominous, since they show an alarming j 
increase, the numbers for the year 1880-81 being j 
five hundred and one vessels, and two thousand i 
nine hundred and twenty-three lives, including | 
two hundred and three passengers. In the year : 
1881-82, twenty foreign vessels, and seventy-six ' i 
lives, were lost off our coasts. Against these | 
figures we must set the number of four thousand ! : 
and sixty-six lives saved from shipwreck dining 
the same period. The number of lives lost by 
sea casualties abroad and reported, during the 
year 1881-82, was five hundred and fifty-nine 
in sixty-six British vessels oii the coasts of British 
possessions ; and one hundred and seventy-four in : 
twenty-six British vessels on foreign coasts ; while 
no fewer than two thousand two hundred and 
sixty-three ■were lost in two hundred and sixty 
British vessels in oceans and seas. These totals 
are lamentably high. 

According to the wreck-chart for the year, it 
seems that the coast off Durham and Berwick 
was the most fateful ; but all along oiir coast- 
line, numerous black spots appropriately marie 
the scenes of fatal wrecks. It is indeed difficult 
to derive much comfort from these statistics. In 
spite of improvements in our lighthouses, life- 
boats, and lightships, and the march of the , 
science of navigation, a greater numbef of lives 
are yearly lost at sea. Our own coasts, in 
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spite of our boasted advancement, and the char- j 
acter we claim to have earned for humanity, | 
are terribly fatal, and ' yet little is done to | 
remedy this state of things. Our markets | 
attract an immense amount of shipping, and it 
seems to be imperative upon us to do what 
we can, by constructing harbours of refuge on 
all dangerous parts of our coasts, to lessen 
their terrors. 

It is difficult to avoid being struck with, the 
comparative indifference with which the news of 
the loss of a ship at some exposed and unprotected 
point is received, and the excitement caused by 
nearly every railway collision. The public seem 
to expend all their sympathy for the sailor, in 
advance ; and while few people think of the risks 
of a railway journey, their fears and sympathies 
are proportionately heightened whenever any- 
thing untoward happens. Again, in the case of 
railways, the various Companies look after their 
own interests very keenly, and the public . share 
the benefit to a certain extent. But the. dangers 
of the deep are chiefly the concern of those who 
have to face them. There are no wealthy shipping 
Companies building spacious harbours in order 
to insure the safety of vessels and crew. The 
precautions taken in the matter of boats and 
life-saving apparatus are merely those req^uired 
by the regulations, and it is left for private muni- 
ficence to' do the rest. . But for the National 
Lifeboat Institution, indeed, -the death-roll* would 
be enormously increased ; but great and varied 
as its work is, it seems high time that o\ir 
national obligations in this matter were recon- 
sidered. 


ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR; 

OR, A HARD KNOT. 

Bl’ JOHN B. HARWOOD. 

CHAPTER XXXT.~THE DECLARATION OF WAR. 

‘ Mr Pontifex, My Lady ! ’ Such was the 
smoothly spoken announcement of the soft- 
treading servant-in-chief whose ministerings were 
confined to the state apartments of Leominster 
House. And then, with quick, brisk step, and 
bright eyes all attentive to the work in hand, the 
busy lav^^er entered, coming like a blast of fresh 
wholesome air into that enervating atmosphere 
of serene languor that prevailed in the great half- 
used London palace. It was easy to see, by the 
fashion of the announcement, that the names 
of Pounce and Pontifex stood high in servile 
estimation; and indeed the domestics of a great 
family entertain a sort of awe for family solicitors, 
as if they were high-priests of the Isis of Law, 
and could, if they were angered, remove the veil— 
a veil, it may be, with all sorts of ugly secrets 
and awkward disclosures behind it. Nothing, 
indeed, varies more oddly than the degree of 
respect with which the learned professions are 
treated. I have seen courtly doctors trip into 
a house, confident of as. reverential a greeting 
as ever augiir found in Athens or Rome when 
the plague was raging, and the shrmes crowded, 
and the altars heaped with votive gifts. And 
I have known Mecficine, in country districts of 
Southern England, meekly hitch its horse’s bridle 
over a' rusted nail, and slink in at the back-door, 


to earn a half-crown fee and the profit on some 
pink draughts from the surgery, by prescribing 
for a feverish child. So it is with attorneys. 
There are some of them who get but an uncere- 
monious reception and an impatient hearing from 
clients not as yet too sorely pinched by the pro- 
verbial shoe that suitors wear as they plod along 
the rugged road to where Themis stands waiting, 
with her blinded eyes and her sword and her 
scales. 

Mr Pontifex, of the widely known firm of 
Pounce and Pontifex, belonged to the cream of 
the profession, and was most deservedly treated 
with corresponding respect. It was not very 
often that he paid a professional visit. More 
commonly, his clients went to him. His presence, 
then, at Leominster House was of itself a compli- 
ment to that great historical House of the Lords 
Marchers for which Pounce and Pontifex liad 
buckled on legal armour so often. There was no 
question, then, of delays and of a smuggled inter- 
view in some tlibrary or disused study ; but the 
lawyer was ushered direct into the great gloomy 
reception room — the Red Room, according to the 
sage, housekeeper’s catalogue — where his golden- 
haired client, , and dapper Lord Putney, and 
benign Lady Barbara, were together in con- 
clave. 

^Your Ladyship’s note mentioned,’ said Mr 
Pontifex, after the first salutations had been 
exchanged, and as he took the chair that was 
offered to him, ‘that you would almost immedi- 
ately be leaving London for Castel Yawr. — And 
I arranged my engagements so as to be able to 
have a word or two with you, Lady Leominster, 
previous to yoim departure, on a matter of much 
moment.’ 

Mr Pontifex’s manner was serious and business- 
lilce, but quite free from any trace of embarrass- 
ment. He was always at his ease with great folks, 
having found tliat Earls, Viscounts, and Duchesses 
thought and felt, when anxious about money and 
matrimony, the scrapes of their sons and the 
settlements of -their daughters, very much lilce the 
untitled and unknown. 

‘I should be in the way — I’d better go,’ said 
Lord Putney, gracefully rising and preparing to 
take his leave, 

‘I see no occasion for that. Ladies, my lord, 
are always the better for the counsel of a gentle- 
man,’ returned Lady Barbara, stiff, but smiling. 

‘Pray, stop with us, Lord Putney,’ almost 
whispered the other lady ; ‘ pray, do not go. 
Nothing which concerns us — concerns me — should 
be kept a secret from you now,’ she added, so 
prettily and with so sweet a droop of her lovely 
eyes, that the delighted old beau could not refrain 
from kissing the tips of his bejewelled fingers 
and waving them towards the beautiful speaker ; 
just as exquisites and dandies, his contemporaries, 
had done wdien Cerito danced and Jenny Lind 
sang, and Lady Blessington and Count D’Orsay 
arbitrated over Fashion. From all which, and 
from the steady smile that Lady Barbara wore, 
just as a ship is dressed with gay-coloured flags 
on festal occasions, it may be gathered that Lord 
Putney’s betrothal to the mistress of Leominster 
House had been made public, and might now be 
announced by the discreetest of newspapers. The 
secret had indeed been ill kept. Lord Putney 
himself, where his own vanity was in question, 
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was a very sieve, incapable of keeping back tlie' 
information, which he imparted to a score or so 
of friends. And then the Society journals, bold 
and pert as London sparrows, bluntly published 
the banns of marriage between the noble young I 
widow and her elderly bachelor admirer ; and it I 
was thought that a conlirmation rather than a 
contradiction of the rumour was desirable. I 

H should be sorry to be the cause of - banishing ^ 
Lord Putney, I am sure,’ said Mr Pontifex, with 
the faintest possible twinkle in his eye, as he 
glanced at that nobleman, of whose peculiarities 
and worldly status he had heard a good deal. 
He was no client of his. It was on the shelves 
of Messrs Hawke and Heronshaw that the 
japanned deed boxes, with the name of the Eight 
'Hon. George Augustus, Viscount Putney, reposed ; 
but Mr Pontifex had the affairs of the House of 
Leominster too thoroughly within his cognisance 
to anticipate that the profitable business of that 
noble family should be transferred to another 
firm. And Lord Putney had seventy thousand 
a year, at the lowest computation ; notoriously did 
not owe a shilling ; bore a character as spotless as 
his own 1 dainty shii’t-front ; and was altogether a 
desirable wooer. ' 

‘ Then I ’ll stay ; but nobody must expect 
advice from me worth having,’ said Lord Putney, 
with youthful playfulness. . ‘When it comes to 
matters of business, I am as helpless as a child. 
John Doe and Eichard Eoe, as heroes of fiction, 
were always much admired by me ; but I regret 
to learn that these imaginary personages, whom 
I used to dream of as a sort of Eobin Hood 
and Little John, clad in Lincoln Green, have 
been ruthlessly swept away ; and with them, 

I am afraid all the poetry of Law has departed. 
The rest of it. Lady Barbara, seems to me a 
mere jangle of repetitions about tenements and 
messuages and parcels of land and sums of 
money, and tenants-in-tail and remainder-rmen. 
I. wonder,’ added his lordship softly, ‘what a 
remainder-man looks like — something very shabby 
and hungry, I should say. But this is mere con- 
jecture, and I am taking up this gentleman’s 
valuable time.’ 

Mr Pontifex, who probably knew the value of 
his time remarkably well, smiled urbanely. ‘I 
should not have been here to-day,’ he remarked 
blandly, ‘ but that I thought it best, before Lady 
Leominster, and you. Lady Barbara, left London, 
to inform you precisely how we stand. Of course, 
for some time past it has been my duty to inform 
the Marchioness that a storm was brewing, an 
attack being prepared. Now, I am here to men- 
tion the fact, not alarming, but important, that 
the attack has really begun, and that tlie first 
shot has been fired by the enemy.’ 

The young lady became strangely agitated. 
She could not avoid it. She could not help 
the fact that her little white fingers clutched 
the arm of her chair, or that her fair young face 
grew anxious and alarmed. 

Lady Barbara looked as a Montgomery might 
have looked when panting rnfessengers came rush- 
ing to the stronghold on the steep to tell how 
the bare-footed, white-mantled Welsh were spread- 
ing havoc through the country, marching in force 
on Castel Vawr. She had a full share of the 
courage of her race, and would have been ready 
'then, with mangonel and arblast and falconet on 


the strong stone battlements, to receive the onset 
of the furious clans from the West. We fight 
now with the help of paid advocates, not of paid 
men-at-arms, and in costly law-courts, not on 
fields of battle, over which hover, screaming and 
croaking, hawk, raven, and carrion-crow. But 
Lady Barbara was quite ready, in purse and 
person, for either contingency. She was the first 
to speak. 

‘You mean, Mr Pontifex ?’ she said. 

Mr Pontifex, who was secretly proud of having 
used a neatly figurative expression, and who had 
forgotten that ladies seldom or never enjoy a 
metaphor, proceeded to explain. ‘I mean,’ he 
said, ‘ that - Sliss Cora Carew and her legal adviser 
Mr Sterling have at last plucked up courage — if 
I may without offence employ so homely an 
expression— to commence formal proceedings in 
support of your Ladyship’s sister’s claim. Eegular 
notice of action has been given, and the case, 
in the form of a plea for ejectment, to be tried 
at the winter assize at Marchbury.’ 

‘'Why at Marchbury'?’ asked his youthful 
client, bending eagerly forward. 

‘ Because,’ answered the smiling lawyer, ‘ Castel 
Vawr — for tlie recovery of which, and of the rents, 
for life, accruing from the estate, the action is 
brought — lies within the compass of the circuit. 
We could get the venue changed, I daresay, on 
application to the judges who are to try the case ; 
but I, scarcely see why we should not fight it out, 
as I may say, on our own ground.’ 

So thouglit Lady Barbara, and so she said. Her 
warlike- ancestors, ever loyal to the king, had 
ridden many a time into Marchbury with tramp- 
ling horse and lance in rest, after defeating "wild 
Welshmen or English rebels, and had possibly 
clattered through those stony and picturesque 
streets, with Cromwell’s pursuing cavalry in chase ; 
and the name of the ancient town was dear to 
her. The present holder of Castel Vawr was quite 
ready to submit to the opinion of Lady Barbara 
and of Mr Pontifex. But Lord Putney arched 
his delicately pencilled eyebrows into the pointed 
form, and peered through his gold-rimrned eye- 
glass somewhat anxiously at the lawyer. It had 
been that nobleman’s ambition to be a butterfly, 
exempt from the common cares and troubles of 
coarse worldlings, and scarcely deigning to sip 
his share of nectar from the golden goblets that 
mantle and froth for Olympians such as he. But, 
for all that, the Eight Hon. George Augustus had 
complicated affairs to attend to, a great London 
and Middlesex property, a large acreage of pasture 
and barleycroft in Hertfordshire, to drive in hand, 
so to speak ; and had he not been a shrewder man 
of business than it pleased him to be thought, he 
would have been a far poorer lord than he was. 
As a rule, when a man professes to be a perfect 
child about money, -it is as well to beware of 
that man, as of a wolf in sheep’s clothing. But 
Lord Putney meant no harm. All his foibles 
were self-contained, and his besetting sin was 
vanity. 

‘ Marchbury, then, let it be,’ said Mr Pontifex, 
smiling ; and indeed solicitors, like surgeons and 
dentists, have a trick of smiling when the moment 
of action draws near. ‘We have secured, as was 
our duty, very high professional assistance : the 
Attorney-general, Sir Eichard — whose reputation, 
I am sure. Lady Barbara, is known to you.’ 
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'Sir Bicliard Savage is very clever, and a fine 
speaker, in and ont of ]parlianient, I beEeve,’ 
said Lady Barbara approvingly. 

'And be will have colleagues worthy of him,' 
cheerily rejoined Mr Pontifex ; 'barristers less 
brilliant and renowned, but great in their own 
Hues— Mr Mudford, Q-0- ; Serjeant Blowers, 
always good for a jury ; and that invaluable 
black-letter man, Mr Grubb, to whose dictum 
as to precedents and points of law their lordships 
listen with respect. We shall be well repre- 
sented, you see.^ 

'Flowers— Serjeant Flowers,’ repeated Lord 
Putney, as if consulting his memory. 'You 
know best, Mr Pontifex, and I have only a 
hearsay acquaintance with such topics, but is 
not that learned gentleman a bit of a buffoon % ’ 

'Quite so, my lord,’ answered Mr Pontifex, 
unabashed. 'But it generally answers, for 
. cross-examination of nervous witnesses, to have 
a light comedian amongst the heavier metal 
of one’s forensic ai*tillery. And it is a point to 
make the jury laugh at some stage of the 
proceedings. Yes ; we shall be strong, very 
strong. The opposite side, however, will not 
be weak. There will be a contest of eloquence, 
and, what matters more, of learning and of 
skill.’ 

Lady Barbara’s strongly marked features wore 
an expression of deep disgust. 'I am surprised,’ 
she said scornfully, 'that any but, the dregs of 
the profession should be brazen-faced enough to 
come into open court and champion a claim 
so shameless, so monstrous, as this. I thought 
better of the Bar of England than to believe it 
possible.’ 

The younger lady grew perceptibly paler. Lord 
Putney said something, that was meant to be 
, reassuring, to her in a low tone, and then 
pricked up his ears, as if eager to hear more. 
Mr Pontifex seemed to feel as though it were 
incumbent on him to extenuate the celestial ire 
of that haughty Diana, his esteemed client. Lady 
Barbara Montgomery, against the peccant barris- 
ters of England. 

. ' It is a pity,’ he said smoothly, and as though 
apologising for the delinquents ; ' but professional 
etiquette does not allow a counsel to pick and 
choose. Sir Simon Skinner, my friend Mr 
Huddleston, Mr Beamish, and Mr Grouter, are 
against us. Sir Simon, a very eminent lawyer, 
I need hardly say, was Attorney-general of the 
late, as Sir Eichard is of the present govern- 
ment, as I daresay Lord Putney will re- 
member.’ 

Lord Putney, however, did not choose to 
remember. 'I know nothing of these subjects,’ 
he said innocently. 'I was only once in my 
life in a court of law ; and I was dreadfully 
bored, and I think I caught cold — indeed, I am 
sure I did— on account of a broken window. I 
trust they will be very particular as to draughts, 
if we are all to be personally present at the 
'\yinter assize at Marchbury, which has a bleak, 
chilly sound of itself.’ 

After this, not much more was said relative 
to business, and Mr Pontifex shortly took his 
leave. Pie could not but notice that his pretty 
client . was unusually silent, and that her eyes 
wore, a dreamy look, as though her thoughts were 
far away. 

' - — — 


'Your Ladyship leaves town to-morrow*?’ 
asked the solicitor, as he rose to go. 

' No ; the day after to-morrow,’ replied Lady 
Barbara. 'We shall see you, I hope, at Castel 
Yawr.’ 


. FEENGH CONVICT MAEEIAGES. 

Wheit an English criminal leaves a dock under 
a long sentence of penal servitude, it may be 
taken for granted that he has before him years 
during which, to use Lord Coleridge’s expression, 
liis condition null be that of a slave. He may 
earn some sEght privileges by good conduct, and 
a ticket-of-leave after he has served three-fourths 
of liis sentence ; but his lot whilst he remains 
a prisoner will be a hard one. 

In France, the case with a criminal is very 
different. His crime may be of the blackest ; it 
may have revolted the whole country, and have 
goaded millions to clamour for vengeance against 
the perpetrator ; and yet it may be. that before 
the public outcry against him has ceased, the 
French criminal, convicted and punished witli 
a long sentence, will be leading a life of ease as 
a free farmer with his wife and children in 
New Caledonia. 

The new French system of transportation was 
inaugurated in 1872, when the fifteen thousand 
political prisoners sentenced for jDarticipation in 
the -Commune had to be disposed of. At that ' 
date tlie old hagnes (seaport convict prisons) were 
abolished, and the government, actuated by a 
humane desire to unclertake the moral reform of 
convicts, framed an entirely new penal code. The 
hagnes had been horrible dens, in which prisoners 
were treated like caged wild beasts ; they were 
kept chained in couples, and there was no regular 
system of rewards by which well-behaved men 
could hope to’ earn a mitigation of their punish- 
ment and conditional release. When the National 
Assembly decided that New Caledonia should be 
converted into a convict settlement, it was resolved 
that criminals should be offered every inducement 
to behave well. It seems to have ibeen thought 
that as they were to be transported so far from 
the mother-country, there could be . no objection 
to letting them go free as soon as possible, pro- 
vided they would labour industriously in their 
island home as husbandmen or mechanics. 
Philanthropists were not wanting who contended 
that crimes proceeded either from .brain disease 
or from the cerebral agitation caused by the 
arduous struggle for liyelihood in an over-peopled 
community ; and that most criminals would be 
cured of their madness or wickedness, as the case 
might be, if they were set to Eve under -healthy 
conditions. M. Jules Simon, who was Minister 
of Public Instruction from 1870 to 1,873, had for 
many 5 ^ears been numbered among the most 
energetic advocates of prison-reform, and it was . 
chiefly in accordance with his views that convicts 
were sent to New Caledonia, and became entitled 
to earn* there by good conduct tickets-of-leave, 
grants of land, and the right to marry, or — if 
they were aE’eady married — the right to have 
their wives aiid families sent out from France 
at state expense to Eve with them. 

An interesting Eeport has lately been pub- 
lished by the French Ministry of Justice, giving an 
account of the convict menages — that is, of couples 
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who have been married in the colony, and of 
those who have merely been re-joined there. As 
to these last, the cases of some couples with 
cliildren have been very pitiable. Government 
undertakes to transport the wives of convicts 
who have earned tickets-of-leave, and also theii” 
children, provided these are not more than eight 
years old. It has often happened, therefore, that 
a ^vife has had to choose between her husband 
and children ; and the choice when once made in 
the husband’s favour, cannot be retracted. The 
woman who goes out to her husband in New 
Caledonia does so with the full knowledge that 
she ynll [never be allowed to leave the colony so 
long as her husband is alive, for he can only 
obtain a- ticket-of-leave upon undertaking never 
to leave the colony. She is transported there 
on the understanding that she shall create a home 
for her husband, and she is debarred from taking 
out children older than eight, because they might 
thwart instead of assisting her in this design. 
Ifc is obvious that children ought not to be intro- 
duced into a penal colony when they are of age 
to feel very strongly the degradation of a convict 


parent’s position. It is judged, moreover, that 
if ill-bred boys and mrls in their teens came out 


if ill-bred boys and girls in their teens came out 
to the colony as free immigrants, they would look 
do'svn upon children born in the convict settle- 
ment ; and caste differences being thus inaugu- 
rated, perpetual quarrels would result. On the 
other hand,, a humane order has been made that 
the grovni-up children of a convict — daughters 
at eighteen, sons at twenty-one — might go out to 
their father at their own expense, either on a 
visit, or to remain permanently. I 

It speaks weE for wifely devotion that a no 
inconsiderable number of women should have 
petitioned to be sent out to their husbands, and 
among these voluntary exEes were persons of all 
classes. It is believed that a change wEl take 
place in this respect when M. Naquet’s Divorce 
Bill becomes law, for a clause of it provides that 
the. consort of a person sentenced to ten .years’ 
penal servitude — which. in France entails trans- 
portation — may obtain divorce as a matter of 
right by aj)plying for it vdtliin one year of the 
sentence. However, it is mere conjecture at 
present to say that applications for divorce Avill 
be extensively made. So far, many cases of 
toucliing fidelity have come to light ; for women 
who were ordy engaged, not married to comdcts, 
have prayed to be transported, and have used' 
every whit of influence they could set in motion 
to obtain this sad favour. It is generally refused ; 
for bachelor convicts who get licensed to marry 
are required to choose their wives from among 
well-behaved female convicts ; nevertheless, a 
girl mU be allowed to go out to New Caledonia 
to fulfil a matrimonial engagement, if she can 
furnish unquestionable references as to character 
and pay her own passage out. She must also 
procure permission from her parents, just as if 
she were going to be married in France. 

It should be mentioned, that married women 
who voluntarily undergo transportation are bound, 
before leaving France, to appoint respectable 
guardians for the children whom they may leave 
behind ; and it must be proved to the satisfaction 
of the authorities that these guardians are able 
as well as willing to provide the cliEdren intrusted- 
to them vdth a good education. 


The marriages in which the bride and bride- 
groom were both convicts liave exceeded six 
^mdred since 1873. They constitute no actual 
■innovation in prison-life, but are merely a return 
to the practice that prevailed before the great 
Eevolution, when the French colonies used to be 
recruited mth convicts, who had been released 
from the galleys on condition of their marrying 
women who had been inmates of jails. When 
the French were o^vners of Louisiana, and Canada, 
a large number of married forgats were sent out 
yearly to settle in those dependencies ; and not 
long before the beginning of the Seven Years’ 
War, the Duke de Choiseul, who was Premier 
and Minister of Marine, requested the High 
Chancellor to direct that judges would sentence 
able-bodied young men to the gaUeys, rather than 
to simple imprisonment, whenever possible, -be- 
cause His Majesty’s Plantations had need of fresh 
settlers.’ In consequence of this, during the next 
few years young men were transported for the 
merest peccadillos, even for drunkenness and 
street-brawling. It became a rule to give the 
recruiting sergeant the first pick of youngsters 
who got into trouble, and to ship off the others 
to .America mtli no loss of time. Young women 
were transported vdth an equal want of discrimina- 
tion, when they brought themselves in any way 
under rej)roach. In the Abbe Pre vest’s painful 
novel of Manon Lescaut, we have a description of 
a convoy of female prisoners, none of whom 
were criminals, being conveyed to Brest in carts 
m route for America. 

Nowadays, it is of comse required of a convict- 
bride that she should have been — legally speaking, 
at least — a criminal of a very bad kind ; no female 
prisoner is, in fact, eligible for transportation 
unless she shall have been sentenced to seven 
years’ penal servitude. Twice every year, a notice 
is posted up in the workshops of the female 
convict prisons — of which that at Clermont is the 
principal — that any woman under thirty years 
of age who has served two years of her sentence, 
may petition to be transported, provided that on 
arriving in New Caledonia , she consents to marry 
a convict. Obviously, women who have been 
sentenced for seven years only, and who may by 
good conduct obtain ^ a remission of two years at 
home, have not much interest in getting trans- 
ported during the third year of their punishment ; 
so it is not unusual to offer such women the 
option of transportation witliin six months after 
their sentence. As a rule, however, those who 
put down their names on the transport lists have 
been condemned to very long terms. It is not 
said that any favouritism is sho'^vn in the selec- 
tions, the number of candidates fulfilling all the 
required conditions being too few to ^ow the 
authorities much range of choice ; but it is certain 
that tlie heinousness of a woman’s antecedents is 
never held to disqualify her so long as she is 
young and strong ; and tliis no doubt must seem 
hard to women who, owing to physical infirmities, 
or from being just over age; cannot claim the same 
indulgence as younger ones. 

The deportees are treated mth kindness on their 
passage out ; they have new kits given to them ; 
and they do not wear the regular convict garb, but 
a sort of peasant costume with an ample brown 
cloak and hood. On landing at Noumea, they 
are consigned to a house of detention for a month 
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or two, and during that time their marriages are 
arranged for them through the agency of officials, 
through the chaplains of the female prison and 
the male penitentiary, and through the wardresses, 
who are nuns. Nothing is done in a hurry or 
with any brutal disregard of a woman’s feelings ; 
indeed, many ordinary marriages of free people 
in France are projected with less caution than 
these convict unions. The Marriage Board 
{Bureau des Manages ) — consisting of the governor 
of the colony, two magistrates, two priests, and 
the matron of the female prison — make themselves 
acquainted mth all the antecedents of the parties 
who are to be married ; and they try as far as 
possible to plan matches between individuals 
whose tempers fit them to live together. To the 
credit of the authorities, it must be said that they 
are particular as to the tempers of the men whom 
they select for marriage, and never choose a man 
who is notorious for hamng a savage, ruffianly 


disposition, or for being addicted to drink. 

wii 


’’hen it has been decided, after due inquiry, 
that a couple — say A. and B. — may be united, 
it is sought to excite in each of the parties an 
interest in the other. A. is told all about the 
past life of B., and vice versd; they are also 
shown each other’s photographs. Then, if the 
parties do not object to meet, an appointment is 
made ; and they generally see each other in the 
parlour of the female prison in presence of the 
matron. As to this, however, the manner of 
interviews varies ; for the matron and chaplains 
may arrange matters as they please, so that 
everything be done with propriety. The intended 
bridegroom is always in possession of a cottage 
and a plot of land ; for he cannot marry until 
it is proved that he can maintain himself out 
of the produce of his holding, eked out by the 
wages he may receive as a labourer on public 
works. Naturally, he is not compelled to take 
the bride whom the authorities have designated 
for him.. If she pleases him at first sight, he 
generally sees her two or tliree times more before 

She goes to visit 


a regular engagement is made, 
his cottage in company with a nun, or some 
employment is given her out of doors in laundry 
or dairy, where she may be seen in comparative 
freedom. When at last the engagement is con- 
cluded, the intended bride goes and spends a few 
days at the convent of Our Lady of Mercy, held 
by the Augustine nuns ; and it is there that 
the marriage takes place with the smallest amount 
of publicity possible. If the parties cannot afford 


to buy a gold wedding-ring, a silver one is pro- 
th — ’ • 


vided for them. After their marriage, the convict 
couple become probationary free colonists under 
certain conditions : they must dress in broum ; 
they must not enter any establishment where 
intoxicating liquors are sold ; and they must not 
leave their cottage after nightfall udthout a 
'svritten permit. These and other restrictions are 
gradually removed in reward for good conduct — 
till at last the libdrd conditionnel becomes a free 
settler and proprietor of his piece of land. 

It takes about five years to attain full freedom, 
dating from the time when the convict got his 
first ticket-of-leave ; and once free, he may engage 
in industrial or commercial pursuits, open a shop 
or set up a factory if he have the means. But 
he must never leave the colony. The children 
born of convict marriages are to remain in Ne^y 


Caledonia until they are twenty-one years of age, 
at which time an inducement will be offered to 
the sons to settle definitely in the .colony by 
exempting them from military service. But those 
who prefer to go to France will of course be 
allowed to do so, taking the chances common to 
all Frenchmen of being drafted by conscription 
for the army. At present, the oldest children 
of convict marriages in the colony are only in 
their eighth year. 

It has happened more than once that female 
prisoners sent out to marry convicts have won' 
the affections of minor colonial officials. The 
government Eeport states that within eight years 
more than twenty applications for leave to marry 
ddporUes were made by warders, army sergeants, 
dockyard inspectors, &c. The first of these 
applications threw the authorities into great 
perplexity. They saw that to allow a convict- 
woman to marry a free man was tantamount to 
restoring her to full liberty. On the other hand, 
it seemed unadvisable to them to let a prisoner 
wed a man who, by-and-by, when the first ardour 
of love had cooled, might taunt her about 
opprobrious bygones. However, the first man 
who fell in love with a convict-girl was so much 
in earnest about it that he carried his point by 
signing an engagement to live subject to all the 
rides imposed upon ticket-of-leave men, and never 
to leave the colony. Similar engagements have, 
been demanded since of all the men who wish 
to marry d&portdeSj and in every case they have 
been subscribed to. 

It is as yet too soon to .predict anything as 
to the future of New Caledonia under its convict 
settlers ; but this point may already be noted, 
that there is not a single recorded case of a 
convict having been punished during the two 
years immediately following his marriage — that 
is,' during the time when ne was forbidden to 
enter public-houses. All offences committed by 
married convicts — assaults, attempts at sedition, 
&c. — appear to have been perpetrated after their 
good conduct had earned them the right to re- 
enter the drink-shop. 


CUE GOYEENESS. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER I. 


‘ I WONDER what she ’ll be like ! ’ 

^I hope she won’t be stricter than Miss. 
Simmons.’ 

‘If she can’t speak English, what fun it will 
be!’ 

These three remarks ,were the utterances of 
three pairs of children’s lips upon the afternoon 
of the day fixed for the arrival of our new French 
governess. The three children were mine. I 
had kept the two girls from boarding-school on 
principle ; and Bobby, the boy, was too young 
as yet, so I had engaged a French governess in 
the place of a certain Miss Simmons, who, being 
pretty, had captivated our curate, and had married 
him. 

‘If the children don’t learn anything else,’ I 
had said to my wife, ‘ they shall learn Frencli ; 
and from experience, I have found out that 
French can only be picked up at the fountain- 
head.’ So, after much advertising and bother, 
Mademoiselle E4n6 Dulong appeared to possess 
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tile necessary qualifications ; and she was to come 
to my residence, Acacia Lodge, Hampton, straight 
from Paris. 

I don’t suppose that my children ^Yere much 
worse than those of other people, but they 
required to be held firmly in hand; and the late 
Miss Simmons’ time had been so taken up with ' 
billing and cooing, that she had suffered them | 
to get a bit more unruly than I cared to see them, 
so I made it a sine qua non in my advertisement, 
that .candidates should be disciplinarians. In this j 
respect, as indeed in all others, Mademoiselle ; 
Dulong’s testimonials were unimpeachable, and 
I shared the feelings of the children, and antici- 
pated her arrival with no little impatience and 
curiosity. 

Long before three o’clock, when she was due, 
chubby fingers had been disturbing the sym- 
metry of oiu’ Venetian blinds, and curious eyes , 
had been peering through the apertures thus i 
created, in the hopes of getting the earliest pos- 
sible look at the new preceptress ; and precisely 
to the minute, when a cab drove up with a modest 
heap of foreign luggage on the roof, the excite- 
ment culminated in a chorus of ‘ Here she is ! ’ 

Mademoiselle Dulong alighted from the cab, 
and was ushered into the drawing-room. Of 
course, I had pictured her previously in my mind’s 
eye, and equally, of course, the real was as unlike 
tiie ideal as could be. Instead of a large woman 
with a square jaw and a determined brow, we 
were in the presence of a slightly-built, fair-haired 
woman of twenty- five, neatly yet coquettishly 
dressed in black, well gloved and well booted, 
as is usual with her country-women of all classes, i 
There was none of the diffidence and timidity I 
about her for which one might naturally look in i 
a young woman landing for the first time on an i 
alien soil. Without being in the smallest degree I 
forward or bold, she advanced smilingly and shook ! 
our proffered hands • with a confidence which ^ 
seemed to insure future friendliness between us, ' 
addressed a few words to us in excellent English, | 
and seemed determined to start at once by being i 
at home. | 

As I got accustomed to her, I saw that delicate 
as her face was, it was full of determination. It 
was not a pretty face — there was too much chin, 
and the cheek-bones were too prominent ; yet her 
face and figure were of the kind that, with a little ^ 
mechanical aid in the way of good dressing, might ; 
p>ass for distinguished, and by many people might 
be deemed attractive. 

I was curious to see how she would meet the 
children ; and was delighted when she kissed 
them and s]3oke a few familiar words to them in 
Erench. ‘hor,’ she said, ‘I intend to enter xipon 
my duties at once.’ Even Bobby, who had not 
anticipated her arrival with any very marked 
signs of pleasure, was smitten, and declared that 
she was worth a dozen Miss Simmonses. By tea- 
time she had unpacked her things, and had settled 
down at Acacia Lodge as if she had been a member 
of the household for as many years as she had 
actually been hours. 

The favourable impression that both my wife 
and I had formed of her at first was fully con- 
firmed by better acquaintance. Hot only did 
she prove herself an admirable ruler and teacher, 
but, my wife being somewhat of an invalid. 
Mademoiselle, as we called her, assumed the 


reins of household management. Even the ser- 
vants learned to respect and like her, which fact, 
when the usual attitude assumed by the British 
Mary -Jane towards governesses, especially foreign 
governesses, is taken into consideration, alone 
speaks volumes in her favour. The name 
of Mademoiselle became invested -with all the 
influence hitherto associated with the name of 
Mistress. It was now : ‘ Mademoiselle says so,’ 
‘ Mademoiselle knows all about it,’ ‘ Ask Mademoi- 
selle.’ But it must not be inferred from this 
that she was gradually usurping the position 
of an artful schemer ; for there was no undue 
assumption of authority, there was nothing over- 
bearing in her demeanour. Every tiling was done 
quietly a'nd unostentatiously, and with the full 
consent of my wife, who was glad enough to 
deliver over a part of her duties into the hands 
of an efficient substitute. As for me, being a 
pottering old antiquary whose mind was wrapped 
up in the deciphering of inscriptions, in the 
tracing of Koman remains, in controversies con- 
cerning the age of flint and the age of bronze, 
I was perfectly content inasmuch as I was no 
longer bothered and disturbed by having to 
meddle with domestic concerns. 

At the same time, there was a mystery about 
her. Her correspondence was extensive, and so 
far as handwriting was any indication, it appeared 
to be entirely from the opposite sex. She never 
alluded to friends or relations. We could find- 
out nothing about her antecedents except from 
the testimonials she had forwarded in answer to 
my advertisement. She never seemed dull, but 
settled down into our grooves of life happily and 
contentedly. She had plenty of leisure, if she 
chose to make use of it ; but I noticed nothing 
coquettish in her behaviour with my neighbours, 
though some of them remarked upon the ‘ pretty 
little Erenchwqman’ staying with me. Hor did I 
suspect that she held personal interviews with any 
member of the opposite sex, until one or two cir- 
cumstances happened which knocked the dust off 
my eyes a bit. 

The first eye-opener was on a fine, bright April 
morning. Isalen, my second girl, came tumbling 
into my study as I was busy upon a paper 
descriptive of a certain Eoman Camp, her great 
brown eyes opened to their fullest extent, and 
her face flushed with excitement 

‘ 0 papa 1 ’ she began, ‘ what do you think 1 
Me and Awdrey was out just now on the green, 
and who do you think we should see talking to 
a gentleman under tlie trees in Maid of Honour 
Walk, but Mademoiselle !’ 

‘ Mademoiselle talking to a man 1’ I repeated. 
‘Nonsense, child • you must be mistaken.’ 

‘0 no, papa-; I’m not,’ said the child emphati- 
cally, ‘ for we could see them quite plain, altliough 
they didn’t see us. And- the man was tall, and 
had a big fur-cloak on, and had black moustaches ; 
and she gave him a lot of papers, and he seemed 
very pleased.’ 

‘Perhaps it was Monsieur Cerise from the 
Grammar-schoo],’ I suggested ; but this was 
repudiated by Isalen, who knew Monsieur 
Cerise perfectly well by sight 

‘ Well, never mind,’ I said ; ‘ it ’s no business 
of ours ; so run away and there ’s a good 

child ; I ’m very busy.’ 

At the same time, I was as siuprised as was 
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tlie child. I tried to fix my attention upon 
my subject^ but Mademoiselle and the stranger 
planted themselves in front of me at every 
line. Yet I don’t know why I should 
have been so surprised ; lor Mademoiselle was 
young ' and striking-lookin", if not absolutely 
a beauty ; and young, striking-looking women 
I' do not condemn tliemselves tp^ the life of a 
i; cloister unless they can help it. .w* 
i; However, she said nothing more to me about 
it, and other events drove it out of my mind 
temporainly, until another curious circumstance 
occurred. 

Old resident as I was at Hampton, and familiar 
as I was with every nook and corner of the old 
palace and its grounds, I never wearied of it, 
and one of my keenest enjoyments was to play 
the part of cicerone to strangers. Often and 
often I would while away the sweet hours of 
summer mornings amidst the trim terraces and 
flower-beds planted by Dutch AVilliam, or under 
the shady old trees which, had they the gift 
of speech, could tell so many stories of old- 
world pageant and courtshij). One morning I 
took the children into the gardens for a holiday, 
lea'sdng Mademoiselle, as I thought, at home 
arranging domestic matters with my wife. We 
wandered about for a long time in the cool 
shade of the Wilderness, until we found ourselves 
in the Maze. I was a walking guide-book to 
every other part of the gardens, but I had 
neglected the Maze, as making too great a 
demand upon my otherwise occupied faculties, 
so that we were dodging and running against 
each other for a full twenty minutes ere we 
struck the direct path to the centre. Bobby 
was ahead, and just as we turned round the last 
piece of hedge, he stopped short, with his finger 
on his lips, and holding me by the coat-sleeve, 
pointed to the open space in the middle. There, 
on the seat, I saw Mademoiselle in earnest con- 
versation with a man who answered exactly to 
the description given by Isalen some weeks 
previously ; and they were so deeply absorbed, 
that they did not hear the sounds of our 
feet on the gravel. It certainly did not give 
me the idea of a love-scene ; for the man 
was talking excitedly, although in a low 
voice, gesticulating wildly, and Mademoiselle 
seemed to be trpng to put in a word without 
success. Between them on the seat lay a bundle 
of papers, and from the way in which they 
were frequently tapped and pointed to, it was 
clear that they formed tlie topic of conversa- 
tion. 

Unwilling to lose the scene, unwilling to 
intrude upon other people’s business, I stood 
undecided. My children were for bursting 
forward and surprising Mademoiselle, but 1 
restrained them ; and in spite of my natural 
antipathy to anything in the shape of espionage 
and eavesdropping, endeavoured to catch some- 
thing of the conversation going on. All I could 
- make out were the few follovdng words spoken 
by Mademoiselle : ‘Very well. You want ten 
thousand francs. You must have it. I must 
see what I can do, as it is urgent ; but I can 
make no promises.’ That was all I heard, so, 
fearful lest my curiosity should betray me, I 
hurried back out of the Maze as silently and 
quickly as possible. ‘What on earth does it 
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mean ? ’ I thought, as we turned homewards. 
‘ Ten thousand francs ; that ’s four hundred 
pounds. ’ How is she going to get such a 
sum 1 ’ 

Mademoiselle appeared at the tea-table calm 
and collected as usual, 'without a token in her 
manner or appearance that anything out of the 
ordinary had taken place. I had a great mind 
to speak to her about what we had seen in the 
Maze at Hampton Court ; but upon reconsidera- 
tion, I was not sure that it was any business of 
mine, so I did not. As an antiquary, of course, 
my chief occupation and pleasure was the solu- 
tion of mysteries, and here was one at my .very 
door. As I walked in the garden that evening 
with my pipe, according to custom, I pondered 
over the matter ; and the more I pondered, the 
more befogged I got. For what purpose was 
such a sum as ten thousand francs' wanted, and 
who was the gentleman who so vehemently 
pressed for it ? I think I had a right to know, 
alter all, as Mademoiselle was for the time 
being a member of my household and under 
my protection. Had she been separated from 
a bad husband, whose plan of revenge it was 
to follow and persecute her for money ? I 
walked up and down the gravel path for more 
than an hour, endeavouring to solve the pro- 
blem, but without success. I was on the point 
of turning for the last time towards the house, 
when I heard a rustling amidst the thicket of 
laurel which separated my garden from a back 
road. There had been numerous burglaries in 
the neighbourhood lately, so that my first idea 
naturally was that an attempt was to be made 
upon my premises. I turned ■ sharply round ; 
and as I did so, the sound ceased. But I could 
see nothing. I am not a coward, but I confess 
to a feeling of uneasiness at this mysterious 
sound within a few paces of me. I was 
unarmed, too, so that to rush into the thicket 
would have been rasb^ self-exposure. I deter- 
mined to go to the- house and arm myself, and 
had taken two paces in that direction, when I 
heard a voice ask in a foreign accent : ‘ Does 
Mademoiselle Dulong live here ’ 

I turned round and could make out a tall 
figure entii’ely cloaked, but it was too dark for 
me to see his face. ‘Yes, she does. What do 
you want with her ? ’ I replied ; but ere I had 
finished my sentence, my mysterious visitor had 
disaiqDeared. 

I returned to the house more mystified than 
ever, and resolved to address Mademoiselle upon 
the subject the first thing next morning. Accord- 
ingly after breakfast, as she was going to tlie 
schoolroom as usual, I told her that I should 
like to speak to her alone in my study. She 
followed me thither. I began by relating what 
I had seen and heard in the Hampton Court 
Maze a little time before, and I noticed that as 
I proceeded, the colour on Mademoiselle’s cheek 
deepened, and her manner became excitable and 
uneasy. 

When I had finished, and was about to pass 
on to the event of the previous night, she said: 
‘ I am very glad indeed, sir, that you have spoken 
to me about this. I have been longing to tell 
you ever since, but have not dared to ; but since 
you have broached the subject, I can speak openly 
and without reserve. * You heard mention of ten 
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tlioiisand francs. That man who was speaking 
to me has been a terror to ns for years. He 
alludes to an old debt owing to him by my 
father, late a colonel in the French army ; and 
he persecuted me so for it, that I was obliged to 
come here. I don’t know 'where I can get ten 
thousand francs or the quarter of it ; and until 
I can satisfy him at least by a part payment, as 
he has found out that I live here, I can hope for 
no peace.’ 

Slie spoke with so much earnestness, and was 
so visibly pained by the confession, that I was 
moved. 

^You see, sir,’ she resumed, Ht will take me 
many years to save up ten thousand francs.’ 

^BuV I said, 4s there no other member of 
your family capable of working for a living ? ’ 

‘Not one, sir,’ she replied; ‘my father is 
bed-ridden, and my mother has to be with him 
night and day. One brother was killed at 
Gravelotte, and the other is in Algeria.’ 

‘And this man requires immediate payment?’ 
I said. ' , 

‘Well, sir,’ replied the girl, ‘of course the 
sooner I can get it off, the sooner my jpersecution 
will end.’' 

I walked up and down the room for a few 
moments, then went out and consulted my wife, 
desiring Mademoiselle to remain. When I re- 
turned, I said : ‘ Suppose I advance you. this 
sum, what guarantee can I have that it will be 
— you must excuse my saying it, Mademoiselle, 
but business is business — that it will be applied 
to the end you mention? I should like, of 
course, to have a receipt from this creditor in 
person 

‘You shall see him,’ said the girl with 
enthusiasm, ‘to-day, in an hour, when you will. 

0 sir, how can I thank you enough for this ! 
But I will^ repay you — you shall see how I 
will ; ’ and she threw herself at my feet, . with 
such tears in her eyes, and such gratitude on 
her face, that had I been a few years younger, 
and had my wife entered . the room at the 
moment, I could have pardoned her for being 
jealous. 

After dinner, when I was in my study. Made- 
moiselle knocked and entered, bringing with her 
the man I had seen in the Maze at Hampton 
Coirrt. 

I certainly was not struck with his- personal 
appearance when I came to be face to face with 
him ; for, although he was well and even expen- 
sively dressed, his figure and features seemed to 
me better suited to a blouse and a clay -pipe than 
to broadcloth. 

‘You are the creditor of Mademoiselle,’ I said, 
‘for the sum of ten thousand francs?’ 

‘I am, monsieur,’ he readied, with a bow 
which struck me as being half-insolent and 
half-obsequious. 

‘And you intend to give her no peace,’ I 
continued, ‘until you have wrung this large 
sum from her ? ’ 

‘Pardon, monsieur,’ he said; ‘I am a poor 
man ; the debt has been outstanding for ten 
years, and I have allowed both her and' her 
father all the latitude a poor man can be reason- 
ably expected to allow. This is the first time 

1 have threatened Mademoiselle, and if I myself 
were not pressed, I should not do it now.’ 


‘But surely,’ I said, ‘you can temper mercy 
with your acts. You know that Mademoiselle 
is a poor, hard-working woman, and that it must 
necessarily be a long time before she can hope 
to pay so large a sum. Why not let her pay j 
you in instalments ? ’ 

‘ Because, monsieur,’ replied the man, ‘ I have 
immediate need of the money. I am secretary 
of a bank, and I have borrowed the bank’s 
money, and unless I can replace it before the 
half-yearly balance sheet is made up, I shall be 
disgraced and ruined.’ 

This seemed reasonable enough ; somehow, I 
felt impelled to the transaction ; so, after a little 
further conversation, I wrote him a cheque on 
my bankers for four hundred pounds, taking his 
receipt in full. 

One part of the mystery about Mademoiselle, 
however, still remained unsolved — the nocturnal 
"vdsitor in the garden. I asked her about him ; 
but she knew nothing, saying that he was possibly 
an agent of her creditor, who had come to make 
sure of her place o:^ residence. She seemed, 
however, a little uneasy ever afterwards, and was 
never so willing to go beyond the gates as she 
had been. 

Summer drew to a close, and we had arranged 
to go for our usual outing on the continent ; 
Mademoiselle and the children upon this occasion 
to accompany us. She was overjoyed at the 
prospect, and set to work at her preparations 
■with alacrity. 

About a week before our departure, my wife 
came in to me and complained of the continual 
presence of a man outside in the road, who seemed 
to be vastly interested in our house and all that 
went on there. The next day we were going 
out to dine, and were passing through the gates, 
when my wife said : ‘ There he is, that man 
leaning over the railings smoking a cigar.’ ' . 

I saw a tall individual in a long cloak, and 
instinctively my night visitor of many weeks 
previous came into my mind. I do ,not know 
why, for I never saw* the man’s face, but there 
was something in the tall, hea^vdly-draped figure 
of the lounger before me which recalled him. 

The next day he -was a little farther off*. I 
gave information to the police the day before 
we started, and I heard afterwards that he 
disappeared. This new mystery now occupied 
me. I felt sure that Mademoiselle was in some 
way connected with 'it, and I went away full 
of it, and wondering what it would turn out 
to be. 


A PLEA FOE THE MOLE. 


BY ONE WHO HAS STUDIED ITS HABITS. 


In introducing this much persecuted and, I 
believe, underrated little animal to the notice 
of your readers, I hope that my humble appeal 
in his behalf may have the effect of placing him 
and his family in a more favourable position than 
lie has hitherto held in tlie estiination of the 
general public. ^ 

The mole is peculiar in its. construction. Its 
body is thick and round, the fore-part being 
thickest and very muscular ; and its legs are so 
very short that the animal seems to lie flat, and as 
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ifc' rests in this position, the four feet appear 
as if they immediately lay sprawling from the 
body. The feet are furnished with five fingers, 
each surmounted by a strong nail or claw, and 
they are tuimed outwards and backwards, like 
the hands of a man when swimming. The 
shortness, breadth, and strength of the fore- 
feet or hands, which are inclined outwards, 
answer the purposes of digging, serving to throw 
back the earth with great ease. The mole is 
furnished with what might be called an apology 
for a tail, so short, that we may acquit him 
of any attempt at swagger in wearing this 
ornament. 

The snout of the mole ‘ is very swine-like, 
though his habits are not, and with the excep- 
tion of one slight drawback, which militates 
against a desire for a close intimacy with him, 
he might be considered an eligible acquaintance. 
The little drawback is, that he has such a multi- 
plicity of parasites upon his shoulders and back, 
that I think the most ardent entomologist would 
hardly care to examine, much less to count them. 
These are no doubt some of the ills that mole-flesh 
is heir to. With a wish to inform myself of the 
nature of these parasites, I endeavoured to scrape 
some of them from the back of a friendly mole 
without injury to him, for examination, but did. 
not succeed, as they maintained such a hold 
upon his hair, that upon further prosecution of 
my investigation, he objected, and so far, that 
although we had agreed right well together for 
more than half an hour, he endeavoured to bite 
me. In this exhibition of ill- temp or, he displayed 
a set of beautiful teeth, and being critical in my. 
observance of them, I noticed particularly 'the 
strongly developed canine teeth in the upper 
jaw. Having frequently examined the jaws of 
dead moles, my belief in tlie mole being a car- 
nivorous animal is very much strengthened. 

It has long been believed that the mole is a 
worm -eating animal, and my own observations 
confirm this. One morning, in the month of 
April 1880, whilst walking over a small piece of 
grass land, I saw a mole upon the surface, and 
whetlier the strength of the roots of the turf 
whence he had emerged had prevented his 
making a re-entiy, or whether he had an ambi- 
tion to seek pastures new, I do not knoAV, but I 
I captured him with little dilficulty, greatly to his 
; discomposure, as I judged from the violent palpi- 
! tation of his heart. I carried him for a short time 
j in the hollow of my left hand, and endeavoured to 
allay his fears, by stroking his back 'with my right. 
My efforts to soothe his perturbation were success- 
ful, as by degrees the palpitation ceased, and the 
heart beat regularly. It occurred to me that a 
little refreshment might be acceptable to him, 
and a boy soon procured a quantity of good-sized 
earthworms. I offered my velvety friend one 
of them, which he immediately seized with 
his paws, and as he showed an inclination 
to sit down, I placed him upon the grass. 


He sat down upon the turf as straight as a 
young boarding-school miss fresh from her back- 
board, in the presence of her schoolmistress. 
His tail,' which was carefully arranged behind 
him, and reposed its short length upon the grass, 
gave him a most jaunty air. He ate seven large 
worms in quick succession, but metaphorically 
laid down his knife and fork when half through 
the eighth. 

I have said that he sat perfectly erect 
during liis meal, and in whatsoever way 
the worms were presented to him, headfore- 
most, tailfirst, or sideways, he always turned 
each worm headfirst towards him, and killed 
it before eating it. This he did by biting 
it in what might be called the neck, where, in 
most earthworms, a kind of ring or elevated 
fleshy belt near the head is to be seen. Though 
the worm Inis neither bones, brains, eyes, nor 
feet, it has a heart, which is situated near the 
head, in or near the belt before spoken of. I 
noticed carefully that he bit eacli worm once 
only ; and death was instantaneous. A worm 
having been killed, he commenced eating it, 
beginning at the head, and passing it carefully 
through his hands ; thereby all earth was cleared 
from it, before it entered his mouth. He munched 
each worm with keen relish, treating each in 
the same manner, and I could distinctly hear 
a clear and crisp noise during his refection, 
similar, in a small way, to that made by a man 
eating celery. 

A writer in a short article upon the mole in a 
popular periodical, says : ‘ Earthworms form tlio 
daintiest dinners of the hungry little fellow. 
But he is a bit of an epicure, objecting to eat 
the worms until they have been skinned. He is 
said to perform this operation for himself in the 
neatest manner.’ This is certainly not the case. 
This same writer further says : ‘ During these 
nightly rambles, the mole is sometimes sna 2 Dped 
up by a hungry owl, in want of a supper for 
herself and ravenous lamil^^ The owl and owlets 
have iH’obably little cause for rejoicing ; a severe 
fit of indigestion must surely be their fate after 
swallowing the tough skin of the- mole.’ This 
writer must be unaware that owls, as well as 
other birds that live U 2 :)on lizards, mice, and such- 
like food, though they swallow them whole, after- 
wards always disgorge the skin and bones, rolled 
up in a ]3ellet, as being indigestible. 

The muscular strengtli of a mole is considerable, 
in comparison with his size and weight. A full- 
grown male measures six and a half inches from 
the point of the snout to the tip of the tail, the 
tail itself being three-quarters of an inch in 
length. His average weight is three and a quarter 
ounces, and his girth around the shoulders is five 
inches. The female is less. Moles feed twice a 
day — in the morning about eight o’clock, and in 
the afternoon about three, as long experience of 
their habits has shown. 

The idea that the mole is blind is erroneous.^ 
He has a pair of brilliant black eyes, though 
very small, which, uj)on examination under a 
microscope, have shown all the parts of the eye 
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that are known in other animals. Anatomists 
mention that the mole possesses an advantage in 
respect to his eyes, which greatly contributes to 
their security, namely, a certain muscle by which 
the animal can draw back the eye whenever it 
is necessary or in danger. It is by the action of 
this muscle that the eye seems considerably less 
after death, it being drawn back into the head, 
,and appearing merely as a small black point. 

The sense of hearing in the mole is very acute, 
as is also that of smelling. A mole upon being 
disturbed by any noise, as can be seen by the 
attitude of listening that it assumes, afterwards 
sniffs in the direction from which the sound 
proceeds, as if to endeavour to judge by the aid 
of his sense of smell what may have been the 
object of alarm. Though the sense of hearing 
.may seem more acute than that of smelling in 
the . animal, the latter must be very strongly 
developed, as by it, in the midst of darkness, it 
seems to find its food. 

The mole has few enemies that it cannot 
easily evade, except the human mole-catcher. 
One of the greatest calamities that befalls the 
mole is an occasional inundation of his dwelling, 
by which the young ones are frequently drowned. 
The old ones can save themselves by swimming ; 
but at this a mole cannot be considered an adept, 
as an observer says it takes a mole nearly four 
minutes to swim six yards. A dry summer kills 
off . many young moles, as the ground being very 
hard, they cannot work their way through it to 
obtain food, or find their way to the surface ; 
and by his behaviour he marks changes of 
weather, as the temperature or dryness of 
the air governs his motions as to the depth at 
which he lives or works. This is from the 
necessity of following his natural and ordinary 
food, the common earthworm, which always 
descends as the cold or drought increases. 

The mole is of much more use to the agricul- 
turist than is generally imagined, being a vermi- 
cide — or worm-killer — a top-dresser, and a drainer. 
The Ettrick Shepherd made the following re- 
marks on this subject more than forty years ago : 
^ The most unnatural of all persecutions,’ he said, 
‘ that’ ever was raised in a countiy, is that against 
the mole, that, innocent and blessed pioneer who 
enriches our pastures annually with the first 
top-dressing, dug with great pains and labour 
from the fattest of the soil beneath. The advan- 
tages of this top-dressing are so apparent, and 
so manifest to the eye of every unprejudiced 
person, that it is really , amazing how our 
countrymen should have persisted, now nearly 
half a century, in the most manly and valiant 
endeavours to exterminate the moles from the 
face of the earth.’ I have myself frequently 
noticed mole-burrows doing excellent service as 
drains, that is, where the mouths of the tunnels 
have emerged in a ditch. Where the eai’th is 
moist, there the worms abound, and there the 
little pioneer and drainer follows, destroying 
tliem, and in their pumuit he so thoroughly 
tunnels the land, that a kind of natural drainage 
ensues. As a rule, the mole works from or to 
a ditch, his instinct governing him to the extent 
of leaving an outlet for the exit of tlie water 
from the ground in which he is .working, which 
if not allowed to escape might accumulate in 
his tunnels, and thereby endanger his life. 


Besides the- drainage that is consequent upon 
these operations, a thorough aeration of the 
soil takes place with great fertilising effect. 

Any careful reader of the late Dr Darwin’s 
book upon Worms will understand their habits 
and manner of feeding, and can then imagine 
the amount of damage that might be caused 
by them in a field of young clover or wheat, 
as, besides eating the, leaves of these plants, 
they consume the roots also. I must allow that 
the mole’s action in pursuit of his prey, in 
wheat or clover fields, is injurious to th6 crops, 
as the roots are disturbed by him, and also his 
^tumuli’ smother and thereby destroy young 
clover and corn plants ; and in these days of 
cutting hay and corn crops by machinery, I 
am aware that the mole-casts sadly interfere 
vdth the use of the mowing-machine. Nor is the 
presence of the little creature on lawns or cricket- 
fields desirable. But on old pasture-land, the 
advantages of the operations of the mole are 
very apparent ; the results of the top-dressing 
— ^if the mole-casts be iDeriodically spread by 
hand-labour over tlie surface of the grass — 
and the aeration of the soil itself, together 
with, the destruction of vmrms, show very 
markedly the benefit conferred by them upon 
the farmer. It is my strong belief, from a long 
study of moles and their habits, that the good 
which the farmer, in the three ways before 
mentioned, receives at tlieir hands, very con- 
siderably outweighs the little accidental damage 
he may sustain by them. 

Many thousands of moles are killed annually 
in Great Britain. We know of one district, com- 
prising, . roughly speaking, eight thousand acres, 
and of which a great proportion is mountain-land, 
not arable, and little of it alluvial soil, which 
.forms the beat of a district mole-catcher, who kills 
on an average above four thousand annually. 
In the course of sixteen’ years, as shown by the 
records he. has kept, he has caught more than 
seventy thousand moles. In all this time he 
only once came across a family of light-coloured 
specimens, and they were far from being white. 
It is said, however, that white moles are not 
uncommon in Poland. The skins are of most 
value in the months of December, January, and 
Eebruary, when they fetch eighteenpence ‘ per 
dozen, delivered in London, after having been 
dressed on the leather-side witli alum and salt- 
petre, and thoroughly cured and dried. A skin 
in this cured state measures about five inches 
in length by four in breadth. They are used 
by furriers for the lining of ladies’ cloaks and 
jackets. 

After what has been advanced in the foregoing 
notes on the mole, it may be allowed us to 
suggest that this little creature deserves some- 
thing better than the persistent and deadly perse- 
cution to which it hcos hitherto been subjected. 
With moles, ' as with other wild creatures, it is 
necessary that some limits should be set upon 
their propagation ; and we admit also tliat a 
mole in a fiower-garden is anything but an agree- 
able assistant to the gardener. Yet when all has 
been said and done, there is evidence to show that 
moles, if restricted- in their habitats to meadaws 
and open grounds, serve various useful purposes, 
the chief of which is the throwing up of fresh 
subsoil and its exposure to the atmosphere, along 
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with the kind of natural drainage which is .effected 
by their tunnelled ways. It might he well, there- 
fore, for those who have hitherto carried out 
unrelenting war against this little undergroiind 
worker, to reconsider the matter, and set some 
hounds to their destructive tendencies. 

I E I S H H U M 0 U E. 

London itself can hoast nothing of that sarcastic 
drollery and emphatic use of figurative speech, 
which it is impossible to walk in Dublin for 
half an hour without hearing ; for the Irishman’s 
wit is on his tongue, and himself an eloquent, 
an imaginative, and a humorous person. Even 
poverty appears no particular bar to his hilarity 
and good-humour, although a vast amount of 
characteristic indifference and recklessness is but 
too often prevalent amongst the lower classes. 
It is noticeable, too, that however much they 
may be attached to their native soil, they form, 
perhaps, next to England, by far the greatest 
portion of the human family who enter largely 
into the emigration movement. The facilities, 
however, for carrying out this laudable design 
some years ago appear to have had certain draw- 
backs in the way of ship accommodation ; for we 
read that a jolly set of Irishmen, boon-com- 
panions and sworn brothers, had made up their 
mind to leave the ‘ old sod ’ and wend their way 
to ^Ameriky.’ There were five in number — two 
Paddies, one Murphy, one Dennis, and one Teague. 
It so happened that the vessel they were to go 
in could only take four of them. At length 
honest Teague exclaimed: ‘Arrah! I have it. 
We’ll cast lots to see who shall remain.’ 

But one of the Paddies vowed that it was 
anything hut ‘jonteel’ to do that sort of thing. 
‘You know, Teague,^ he said, ‘that I am an 
arathmatician, and I can work it out by sub- 
traction, which is a great deal better. But you 
must all agree to abide by the figures.’ 

All having pledged themselves to do so, Pat 
proceeded : ‘ Well, then, take Paddy from Paddy 
you can’t, that ’s very certain ; but take Dennis 
from Murphy is easy enough, and you will find 
that Teague remains. By my faith, Teague, 
my jewel, and it’s jow that’ll have to stay 
behind.’ 

Poor Teague was therefore bound to acquiesce 
in this remarkably novel decision. 

When emigration has not been resorted to, 
we discover our enterprising neighbour equally 
anxious to take his place in filling uj) the ranks 
of the army, in fact, like young Norval, to follow 
to the field his warlike lord — with, however, this 
difference, if we may credit the following state- 
ment, to act differently on an emergency as the 
case might require ; for we have it on record 
that an Irishman being about to join a company 
in the Confederate army during the last American 
war, was questioned by one of the officers : ‘Well, 
sir, when you get into battle, will you fight or 
run?’ — ‘An’ faith,’ replied the Hibernian, ‘I’ll 
be afther doin’ as the majority of ye does.’ It 
must not be understood by this that Pat is 
deficient in military courage ; he merely acts 
under orders ; leave him to his own moral 
resources, and' the result is entirely different. 

Although boxing, an English mode of self- 


defence, is not promoted as a science in Ireland, 
we have it upon good authority that our Hibernian 
friend, out of pure love, will take an inward 
pleasure in occasionally knocking down his most 
intimate acquaintance^ by a different process, and 
even deem it an especial honour to be knocked 
down himself. Take the following : An Irish 
labourer who was in the employment of an 
English gentleman residing in Ireland, was on 
one occasion proceeding to a fair, held annually 
at a neighbouring village, when his master endea- 
voured to dissuade him from his design. ‘You 
always,’ said he, ‘ come back with a broken head ; 
now, stay at home to-day, Darby, and I’ll give 
you five shillings.’ — ‘ I’m, for ever and all obliged 
to your HonourJ’ was the reply; ‘but does it 
stand to rason,’ he added, at the same time 
flourishing his shillalah over his head — ‘does it 
stand to rason that I’d take five shillings, or 
even five-and-twenty, for the grate bating I’ll 
get to-day?’ Darby could not forego such an 
excellent chance of getting stretched ! 

In repartee also, an Irishman is thoroughly 
equal to the occasion ; the joy of retaliation being 
a marked feature so characteristic of their race. 
On one occasion, Judge Porter, a popular Irish 
magistrate, in pronouncing the sentence of the 
court, said to a notorious drunkard : ‘ You will 
be confined in jail for the longest period the law 
will allow, and I sincerely hope you will devote 
some portion of the time to cursing whisky.’ — 

‘ By the powers, I will ! ’ was the answer ; ‘ and 
Porter too.’ 

At another time, a steamboat passenger not 
finding his handkerchief readily, somewhat suspi- 
ciously inquired of an Irishman who stood beside 
him it he had seen it, and insinuated a charge of 
theft. But afterwards finding the said article in 
his hat, he began to apologise. ‘Oh,’ said Pat, 
‘don’t be afther saying another single word ; it 
was a mere mistake, and on both sides too. You 
took me for a thief, and I took you for a jintle- 
man.’ 

On the other ’ hand, the evidence sometimes 
given in a court of law, more often than not, 
fully corroborates ^ the old familiar sayiag, ‘Hear 
oiie side, and you vull be in the dark ; but listen 
to both parties, and all will be clear.’ An example 
will perhaps illustrate this. , 

‘Pray, my good man,’ said a judge to an Irish- 
man, who was a witness on a tidal, ‘ what did 
pass between you and the prisoner ? ’ — ‘ Oh, then, 
plase your lordship,’ said Pat, ‘ sure I sees Phelim ' 
atop of the wall. “ Paddy ! ” says he. “ What ?” 
says I. “ Here,” says he. “ Where ■? ” says 1. 
“ Whisht ! ” says he. “ Hush ! ” says L And 
that ’s all, plase your lordship.’ 

The foUovdng is an instance of that gallantry 
and politeness which is inherent in every true- 
-born Irishman. It is pleasant, indeed, to record 
the fact that, so sensitive is his nature — often 
mistaken for pride — that he is ' said to feel 
every sensibility wounded, were those whom he 
had treated kindly to offer any remuneration 
beyond that of showing that they were grate- 
ful. A sudden gust of wind took a parasol 
from the hand of its owner, and before one 
had a chance to recollect whether it would be 
etiquette to catch such an article belonging to 
a lady to whom he had never been introdilced, 
a lively Emeralder dropped his hod of bricks, 
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caiiglit the parachute in the midst of its gyrations, 
and presenting it to the fair loser with a low how, 
said: ‘Faith, madam, if you were as strong as 
you are handsome, it' wouldn^t have got away 
from you/ — ‘ Which shall I thank you for first ; 
the service or the compliment?^ asked the lady, 
smilingly. — ‘Troth, madam,' said Pat, touching 
the brim of his hat, ‘ that look of your beautiful 
eye thanlved me for both.' 

Again, when Pat undoubtedly sees his mistake, 
he is said to be one of the first to make an ample 
apology,' as was evidenced by an Irish la-^vyer in 
a neighbouring count}^ who, having addressed the 
court as ‘gentlemen,’ instead of ‘yer honours,' 
after he had concluded, a brother of the bar 
reminded him of his error. He immediately rose 
and apologised thus: ‘May it plase the coort, 
in the hate of debate I called yer honours gentle- 
men. I made a mistake, yer honours.' The 


‘ I engaged,' said a burly lawyer, ‘ a chaise at 
Galway to conduct me some few miles into the 
country, and had proceeded some distance, when 


it came to a sudden stand-still at the beginning of 


speaker then sat do-wn, and we hoj)e the court 
was satisfied. 

Another instance may be quoted, in which 
a warm-hearted but rather irritable Irishman 
asserted that he had seen anchovies growing upon 
the hedges in the West Indies. An Englishman 
present said that was totally impossible. 

‘By the powers, but it is x^erfectly true, sir,' 
said he. ‘ But as you doubt , my word, it is 
necessary that you should do me the honour of 
burning a little powder with me.' 

They accordingly met with pistols ; and the 
•Englishman was wounded mortally, and as he lay 
dying on the ground, his adversary gently bent 
over his prostrate form, and whispered : ‘ By the 
blessed St Patrick, sir, and you were very right, 
and I am quite wrong ; for I recollect now they 
were not anchovies, hilt cajoers.' 

Occasionally, however, when Pat will not admit 
being in the wrong, he speaks his mind regardless 
of consequences. A story is told of an occurrence 
at a provincial theatre in Ireland where Macready 
was personating Virginius. In preparing for the 
scene in wMch the body of Dentatus is brought 
on the stage, the manager called to the Irish 
attendant — his property-man — for the bier. Pat 
responded to the call at once, and soon appeared 
with a full foaming pot of ale — but was received 
with a string of anathemas for his confounded 
' stupidity. ‘ The bier, you blockhead ! ' thundered 
the manager. ‘And sure, isn't it here?' exclaimed 
Pat, presenting the highly polished quart measure. 
— ‘Not that, you stupid fellow! I mean the 
barrow for Dentatus.' ‘ Then why don't you call 
things by their right name?' said Pat. ‘Who 
would imagine for a moment you meant the 
barrow, when you called for beer ? ’ 

' We might perhaps go to a considerable length 
with regard to travelling by car or otherwise, 
as public conveyances generally, no matter where, 
afford an extensive field for observation and 
amusement ; but a ride on an Irish' car caps the 
lot for boisterous fun. If we expect that gravity 
of deportment which so particularly distinguishes 
our own drivers, we shall possibly be deceived 
before we have accomplished the first half-mile 
of our journey; added to w'hich, may be the 
probability that we are so tickled with the native 
humour of the driver himself, as he turns round 
on his seat to address us, that we may occasionally 
be shot lightly out by the roadside before reaching 
our proper destination. 


a rather steep incline, and the coacliman leaping 
to the ground, came to the door and opened it. — 
“What are you at, man? This is not where I 
ordered you to stop. Has the animal jibbed?" — 
“ A¥hisht, yer honour, whisht ! " said Paddy in 
an undertone. “ I 'm only desaving the ,sly baste. 
I'll just bang the door; and the crafty ould 
cratur will think he's intirely got rid of yer 
honour’s splindid form, and he’ll be at the top 
of the hiU. in no time.” ' 

These men, it is almost needless to say, seem 
to possess the blessing of an active mind and a 
marvellous range of faculties, which are invari- 
ably employed in giving wholesome enjoyment to 
others. On one occasion, a gentleman requested 
the driver of a jaunting-car to drive quicker. 
‘That's jist what I'll be afther doing at once, sir ; 
for we are going through a ratlier lively neighbour- 
hood ; and if a few' bricks and stones should fly 
about, or any scrimmage takes place, you imma- 
diatly drop down quick behind me.' — ‘ I certainly 
shall ; but I devoutly hope that no such amusing 
pleasantry will take place, as I am on urgent 
private business.’ — ‘ Och 1 sure, thin, and it can 
be nothing but a love-affair ; and may you soon 
see the beautiful creature smile on you like the 
streaks of a summer morning 1 ^ 

It is related that in the days of sedan-chairs a 
very fat colonel coming one night out of a theatre, 
beckoned at once to two fellows, who immediately 
brought their chair to him ; but while he -was 
endeavouring to squeeze into it, a friend, wdio was 
just stepping into his carriage, called out : ‘Colonel, 
I go by your door, and wfill set you dow'u.’ He 
gave one of the chairmen a shilling, and -was going, 
^vhen the other, scratching his head, said he hoped 
his honour W’ould give them more. ‘For what, 
you scoundrel, wdien I never got, into your 
chair?’ — ‘But,’ replied Pat, eyeing him from 
head to foot, ‘ consider the fright yer lionoiu’ put 
us in — consider the fright.' 

Even for the pedestrian there is no escape ; 
wdtty sayings, droll remarks, and sarcastic replies 
constantly hover around him. A modest fellow 
accompanied a traveller in Wicldow for up'wards 
of a mile, and on bidding him good-bye, asked 
for a sixpence. ‘ For wdiat ? ' inquired tlie gentle- 
man. ‘What have you done for me?' — ‘Ah, 
tliin 1 sure haven’t I been' keeping your honour 
in discoorse ? ' 

We will conclude these slight sketches by intro- 
ducing an amusing blunder or two, proverbially 
termed ‘bulls.’ 

On the edge of a small river in the county of 
Cavan, in Ireland, there is — or used to be — a 
stone wdth the following inscription exit upon it, 
no doubt intended for the information of stningers 
travelling that way : ‘ N.B. — ^When this stone is 
out of sight, it is not safe to ford the river.' 

But before we laugh at our neighbours, we may 
remember that even the above is almost if not 
quite surpassed by the famous post erected a few 
years since by the surveyors of the Kent roads, 
in England : ‘This is tlie bridle-path to Faversham. 
If you can't read this, you had better keep to, the 
main road.' We are also reminded of a debate 
which took place in the Irish House of Commons 
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in 1795, on the Leather Tax, in wliicli the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir John Plunkett, 
observed, ^dth great emphasis : ‘ That in the 
prosecution of the present war, every man ought 
to give his last guinea to protect the remainder.’ 
Mr Vandaleur said : ^ However that might be, the 
tax on leather would be severely felt by the bare- 
footed peasantry of Ireland.’ To which Sir B. 
Eoche replied that * this could be easily remedied 
by making the underleatherS of wood.^ 

We take for another example the latter portion 
of an extremely affectionate poetical epistle, 
addressed to an Irish maiden : 

I ’m yours to command, both in weepin’ and laughter ; 

I bn awake all the night, that of j’-ou I may dlirame ; 

I’d Iiang meself now, if you’d marry me afther ; 

And tliougli I may change, I ’ll be ever the same. 

Then, again, a Dublin advertisement informs 
us that an Irish doctor has taken a house in 
Liffey Street, where the deaf may hear of him 
at all hours ; but as his blind patients see him 
every day from ten till four, they must come 
at some other time. — And the following bill was 
once presented by a farrier to a tradesman in tlie 
town : ‘For intirely curing your black iDony that 
died, immadiate payment is requested of one 
guinea.’ 

The gallant admiral. Lord Howe, amongst other 
matters makes mention of one of his crew, an 
Irishman. ‘The fellow,’ he sa3^s, ‘was particularly 
brave, and a little too fond of a can of grog, yet 
never omitted to repeat this every night 

before retiring to rest: “I never murdered any 
man, and no man ever murdered me, so God 
bless all mankind;” and Pat tumbled into his’ 
hammock, and no doubt slept none the worse for 
having the benefit of a clear conscience.’ 

An anecdote is also related of a Professor, whose 
pupils making too much noise, felt called upon 
to remind them of the fact, and said : ‘Gentlemen, 
if every one of jmii will do me the favour of 
remaining perfectly silent for a few minutes, we 
shall be better able to distinguish who tho 
individual is that is making the row ; ’ which 
is quite equal to a medical report which began 
thus : ‘ There exists at the present time a great 
.number of influential families in Dublin who 
have all died of the cholera.’ 

Even in the making of a will, these little 
peculiarities will occasional!}^ themselves : 

‘ I give and bequeath to my beloved wife Bridget 
the whole of my property without reserve ; and 
to my eldest son, Patrick, one half of the 
remainder ; and to Dennis, my youngest son, the 
rest. If anything is left, it may go, together with 
the old cart without , wheels, to my sincere and 
affectionate friend Terence M‘Carthy, in sweet 
Ireland.’ 

It is without the shadow of a doubt that all 
the charms of the native is in his pure simplicity. 
Honest Murphy was going to his work early one 
morning, and was met by a friend, who knew 
that Murphy’s married sister, with whom he 
lodged, was hourly expected to add another unit 
to the already overcrowded population, ‘Well, 
is there any news of your sister this morning 1 ’ 
‘ Oh, thin,’ was the answer, ‘ indeed there is, I ’m 
glad to tell you ; and all ’s nicely over ; thanks 
be for that same, anyhow.’— ‘ And is it a boy or 
a girll’ was the eager inquiry. ‘Och! by the 


living powers, now,’ said Pat, ‘if I haven’t for- 
gotten to ask whether I am an uncle or an 
aunt ! ’ . 

Another illustration is afforded by the reply' of 
a young candidate for the office of teacher.^ Arch- 
bishop Whately was endeavouring to elicit the 
candidate’s idea on the market value of labour 
with reference to demand and supply, but being 
baffled, the prelate put a question in this simple 
form : ‘ If there are in your village two shoe- 
makers with just sufficient employment to enable 
them to live comfortably, or say tolerably, and 
no more, what would follow if a third shoemaker 
set up in the same village 1 ’ — ‘ What would 
follow, sirl’ said the candidate. ‘Why, a fight 
to be sure ! ’ — which was likely enough, but it 
was not the reply the reverend prelate looked 
for. 


THE LOST CHILD. 

The bairnie by tbe cottage door 
Had all tbe morning jjlayed ; , 

The sun shone bright as down the lane 
The wee bit bairnie strayed. 


He’d go and catch the pretty birds 
That sing so clear and sweet : 

So down the lane and through the fields 
Wander the little feet. 


And when the sun sinks in the west, 

The child is far from home, 

And tired, tired are the little feet — 

* 0 mammy, mammy, come ! ’ 

The pretty birds have gone to sleep, 

All nature is at rest ; 

Ah ! how this weary, wand’ring bird 
Longs for his cosy nest. 

The bright eyes of the Night keep watch, 
And angels hover round 

His grassy bed ; oh, weary head, 

Its pillow is the ground ! 

The angels spread their snowy wings ; 
And as he sleeping lies, 

They bear him to his Father’s home — 

He wakes in Paradise. 


For two long days the mother seeks 
Her boy, in anguish wild ; 

Three miles away from the cottage door, 
A stranger finds the child. 

Oh ! mother, dry thy weeping eyes ; 

Thy bairnie ’s safe at Home, ^ 

And thou shalt see thy boy againirr?. 

‘ 0 mammy, mammy, come ! ’ ■ 
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A DAY IN A QUIET STREET. 

It was very provoking, bat there was no kelp 
for it, I bad some special work on hand involv- 
ing • rather intricate calculations, which it was 
needful should be completed by a specified time. 
I had only got half-way through the task in 
question, when one afternoon it was intimated 
to me that next day my office would be taken 
possession of by certain whitewashers and paper- 
hangers, and that, consequently, my room would 
be preferable to my company. The arrangement 
had been of my own making ; but I had forgotten 
all about it for the time being. What was to be 
done? I could neither put the workmen off till 
a future time, nor leave my own task unfinished. 
I might go to my friend Brown and ask him to 
find me office-room for the day ; but Brown’s 
office was a noisy place, with a perpetual swinging 
of doors and a ceaseless tramping of people either 
coming in or going out ; while absolute quiet was 
e^ential for what I had to do. Suddenly, a 
happy thought struck me. Why not take my 
papers home, and shut myself up for the day in 
my own little sanctum? I should be quiet 
enough there, in all conscience. It was an 
inspiration. ' 

Like many thousands of Londoners who travel 
daily to and from the City, I reside in one of 
those new but not unpleasant suburbs which the 
spread of local railways has tended so much to 
develop of late years, which still impinge upon 
outl 3 dng green fields — ^but. Unfortunately, will 
not long continue to do so — and have still some 
faint flavour of rurality about them. Our own 
particular street professes to be quiet and genteel. 
There are no shops ,in it, nor any public-houses. 
We who reside in it are steady-going, respectable, 
niiddle-clas 3 ; people. Eive out of six of us are 
apparently ‘something in the City,’ leaving home 
with the regularity of clockwork in the morning, 
and coming home almost, but not quite perhaps, 
with the regularity of clockwork in the evening. 
We all keep one, if not two servants ; we are 
duly waited upon each morning by our various 


tradespeople ; and some of us have visitors who I 
occasionally caR upon us in their own car- 
riages. 

I awake next morning with a sense upon me 
of something unusual. Then I recollect that 
for once I need not hurry to catcli my train — 
that for once I can discard the black frock and 
chimney-pot hat of business respectability — that 
if I am so minded, I can sit all day in my slippers 
and garden jacket. There is a spice of Bohemi- 
anism about the affair that takes my fancy ,* ' 
I whistle softly to myself as I strop my razor. I 

Presently, I hear a voice in the distance, which 
gradually comes nearer, and then I recognise it 
as that of a milkman — of tlie milkman, in fact, 
from whom we obtain our daily lacteal supply. 
He announces his approach by a long-drawm dis- 
piriting cry of ‘O-oo, Goo,’ as though he were 
in a chronic state of low spirits. But scarcely 
has he turned the corner into our street, when 
from the opposite direction there advances a 
second milkman, whose cry differs from that of 
the first by one letter only and by being pitched 
in a slightly higher key. The cry of this second 
man is ‘ Coo-o.’ But as if this were not enough, 
a few minutes later there enters on the scene 
milkman number three, who, in order probably 
that he may be distinguished from his confrh'es, 
announces his presence by a loud unearthly yell 
of ‘ Me-auk, meauk,’ that can be heard a quarter 
of a mile away. ‘Surely this must be the last 
of the tribe,’ I mutter to myself. But I am 
mistaken. As I look out of the window a few 
minutes later, I see number four coming along. 
He has evidently a cold in his head this morning, 
and his cry is something between a wheeze and a 
whine. 

I am down-stairs by this time, staring at my 
geraniums out of the front-window, and waiting 
for the call - to breakfast, when, from the opposite 
ends of the street, two newsboys make their 
appearance. Each has his own distinct cry, 
with which he makes the street resound ; but 
both are perfectly unintelligible. They gibe at 
each other, after the fashion of ingenuous youth. 
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as tliey pass on different sides of the street ; then 
; their cries gradually die away in the distance, 
; and I see them no more. 

I am just sitting down to breakfast, when a 
long-drawn doleful cry of ‘Weep, Weep,’ breaks 
: the silence. Two minutes later, as usual, comes 
■ an opposition cry from the other end of the street. 
‘ Sveep ’ cries the second man distinctly and 
sharply, as though he had no time to waste. 
Well, well, we housekeepers cannot do without 
the services of ‘the harmless necessary^ sweep 
now and then ; still, it is a pity that they have 
not found out a more cmlised mode of making 
their presence known. 

I hurry over my breakfast, for the morning 
is creeping on. I have just opened my desk, and 
am about to sit do-wn to my work with a quiet 
sense of enjoyment, when the street is invaded 
! by greengrocer number one, accompanied by his 
horse and cart ; but he is such a mild-featured 
little man, and cries his wares in such a subdued 
voice, as though he had come down in the world, 
and, were somewhat ashamed of his occupation, 
that it is impossible to be angry with him. 
Presently, so far as I am concerned, he and liis 
horse and cart vanish into dim distance. 

I choose a fresh nib, and spread out my papers. 

‘ Now for a start,’ I say to myself. But hark 1 
what noise is that which so rudely shatters the 
startled silence? I can make nothing of it at 
first, so I lay down my pen and wait till it shall' 
come nearer. And nearer it does come, till at 
length I am compelled to stuff my fingers into 
my ears and groan in sheer desperation. Pre- 
sently, I discover that the cry is a dual one, and 
that it proceeds from two leather-lunged fiends, 
who slouch along one on each side of the street, 
each one doing his ‘level best’ at intervals of a 
few seconds to outyell the other. Between them 
paces a horse, dragging' a van laden ^vith twenty 
or thirty small sacks of coal, which it is the' busi- 
ness of the men to dispose of by retail. But their 
cry ! It is the most ear-splitting, nerve-madden- 
ing, brain-softening, unearthly yell that it was 
ever my ill fortune to be compelled to listen to. 
It may be Welsh, it may be Dutch, it may be 
Zulu, for aught I know ; but no combination of 
vowels and consonants with which I ‘ am ac- 
quainted would enable the reader to form any 
idea of its demoniac character. And then the 
insult to our street, to imagine that any of us 
would demean ourselves by having our coals in 
by a hundredweight at a time ! I can set down 
the presence of these men as nothing but a piece 
of fiendish malignity. 

A precious quarter of an hour utterly wasted, 
and my nerves still all a-flutter. Surely peace 
vdll be mine at last. Once more I dip my pen 
in the inkstand. But I have not written more 
than a dozen lines, I have not completed more 
than two of my calculations, when the fun begins 
to set in fast and furious. For the second time 
the -street is taken possession of by the lacteal 
brotherhood, who how come round to collect the 
empty cans which they left full a couple of hours 
ago. Presumably they are the same men who 
favoured us vdth their company before breakfast ; 
but if such be the case, each of them has learned 
a fresh cry in the interim. The first one who 
pays us a return visit makes the street music^: 
with ‘ Ohrow ’ in a shrill falsetto frequently 


repeated. The , next one cries ‘ 0-hoo-hoo,’ also 
in high shrill tones. The cry of the third is 
‘ Bo-ow,’ or something very, like it. > This is a 
sort of thing that may reflect credit on the 
inventive faculties of these worthy people, but 
is certainly no consolation to me. 

It is now half-past ten, and my day^s work 
is still all before me, and all before me it seems 
likely to remain. Ten-thirty-five brings a fish- 
monger with his horse and cart, who does not 
fail to let every one in the street know that he 
is in existence. Ten-forty-five brings an organ 
on wheels' in charge of two brigands with ear- 
rings, who look as if they had not seen soap- 
and-water for months. They have evidently been 
liere before, and know the houses at which they 
are expected; They make two stoppages in the' 
street, and go through the whole of their repertoire 
at each house. I don’t like to speak ill of my 

neighbours, but All I can do is to lay down 

my pen in mild despair and light my pipe and 
wait. I presume there are some strangely con- 
stituted beings who call this sort of thing music, 
and derive pleasure therefrom. 

Eleven o’clock brings a greengrocer with a wild 
cry of ‘ He-op,’ as though he were a bare-backed 
rider in a circus. Eleven-ten, ‘Old do’, old do’.’ 
Melancholy, funereal even, as though 'he were 
begging for the garments of the dead, but not 
unmusical. Eleven-twenty, another milkman, 
whom I have not seen before, in a smock-frock 
and leggings, as though he wished you to believe 
that he had walked in direct from the country. 
He carries eggs and milk. He is evidently an 
artful individual, who contrives to put in an 
appearance just about the time the discovery is 
made that the remains of the cold joint will 
require to be eked out with a light pudding for 
the children. His cry is ‘Go-oo, co-oo.’ It is 
not an aggressive cry by any means ; in fact there 
is something coaxing about it, as though he were 
driving- his cows gently homeward through the 
fields. Eleven-forty-five, two more coal-fiends, 
who might be twin-brothers to those, who went 
before. Their yells are enough 'to drive a man 
mad for a month. I flee to an inner room and 
shut myself in Till their voices are a mere echo 
in the distance. 

After this terrible experience, the cats-meat 
man with his short quick cry of ‘Me-at, me-at,’ 
makes quite a playful little interlude. Twelve- 
ten brings a greengrocer and a fishmonger, who 
enter the street at opposite ends at the same 
time. There is an inspiriting rivalry between 
them as to which shall outyell the other. 
Pleasant for the listeners ! I fancy the fish- 
monger wins the day. Twelve-twenty, man with 
paraffin and other oils. ‘I-ill.’ Twelve-thirty, 
another cats-meat man. ‘Buy your nieat-meat- 
meat.’ Twelve-thirty-five, fellow with hand- 
organ and monkey. Most lugubrious. Organ 
very wheezy, evidently with chronic cold on 
its chest. One o’clock, two men and a cart. 
‘Dust- 0 , dust- 0 .’ Nothing to complain of, so far 
as they are concerned. 

Now comes luncheon, and a blessed interval 
of comparative quiet. The first to put in an 
appearance after I go back to my^ ‘ coign of 
vantage’ is a man with a chair over his shoulder. 
His cry is ‘ Ohaybasketome-end 1 ’ a cry only 
rendered intelligible by the burden that he 
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carries. Two o’clock brings a couple of demons 
with a donkey-cart ; they are crying ‘ Onions, 
twopence a bundle ; ’ and next to the coal-fiends, 
they are the worst infliction of the day. It is 
quite a relief, a little later on, to listen to the 
sad long-drawn cry of ‘Water-creases.’ Presently, 
the three merry milkmen appear once more on 
the scene and go through a repetition, of their 
morning performdnce, each with his ,own parti- 
cular cry, copyright it may be, and entered at 
Stationers’ Hall. Scarcely have they cleared out, 
when up come a couple of Italian 'pifferari, who 
sing and dance — save the mark ! — and drone on 
their pipes, and are in every way an intolerable 
nuisance. I cannot quite make out whether 
they are more picturesquely dirty or dirtily pic- 
turesque. In any case, this is the last straw. I 
snatch up my hat and flee. An hour in the open 
air may perhapr do something towards restoring 
my shattered nerves. ' 

As I am turning the street corner, I nearly 
run against the muffin-man with his green-baize- 
covered tray balanced deftly on his head. If 
there is one cry more unobjectionable to me than 
another it is that of the muffin-man supplemented 
by the gentle ting- ting of his belL It is not 
loud enough to be offensive, and there is a long- 
winded sadness in its tone that is suggestive of 
falling leaves, and misty, dim-eyed afternoons, 
and close-dravm. curtains, and the fii'st cosy fires 
of -winter, and the pleasant hissing of the fragrant 
urn. 

I return at the end of an hour, vitalised by 
the fresh air, and eager for work — I return to 
find the street in possession of a blaring German 
band — six stalwart fellows in blue, each of them 
blowing forth discord to the winds with all his 
might and main. Incontinently, I turn on my 
heel ; I retrace my steps ; I hurry to the nearest 
station, and there book recklessly for the -wilds 
of Hampstead. The breezy heath claims me as 
its o-wn till darkness begins to brood over the 
big city. Then I make my way home, light my 
lamp, and sit do^vn to my long-neglected task. 
What though there be a piano to right of me 
and another to left of me each playing a different 
air ; their notes reach me mulfied by the inter- 
vening walls, and jmars of suffering from a similar 
cause have dulled the edge of pain. I stick 
manfully to my task, and finish it, faii’ly beat, 
at two A.M. 

ONE F A L S E, B 0 T H F A I E ; 

OR, A HARD KNOT. 

CHAPTER XXXII. — THE PROPOSAL. 

It was the day foUowing^that on which Sir Pagan 
had paid his sister the rare compliment of dining 
at home, that ‘ Mr Talbot, My Lady ’ was 
announced. The’ visits of friends of either sex 
were very rare in that Bruton Street house, 
scarce, almost, as the proverbial -visits of angels. 
Sir Pagan’s friends knew where to find him, at 
the club that was his real domicile, and did not 
w^aste trouble in idle pilgrimages to Bruton Street. 
His unpaid tradesmen had gro-wn tired of gmng 
their imperative single knocks at the door of a 
gentleman who was never at home, and confined 
themselves to peremptory postal intercourse. 


Yery seldom did Sir Thomas Jenks, and excellent 
country gentlemen of his grade in society, trouble 
the groom-footman of their brother baronet as to 
whether or no his master was at home. And 
therefore the groom-footman was just then, in 
a striped waistcoat of yellow and black, like the 
body of an exaggerated wasp, hissing at the horses' 
as he rubbed them down, in the mews adjacent ; 
while it fell to the lot of a mere housemaid, in 
cap and apron, to usher in Arthur Talbot. 

very, very loyal were the Devonians of that 
impoverished household. The maid who showed 
Mr Talbot, in domestic parlance, in, would sooner 
have forfeited the fifteen pounds odd shillings 
arrears of w^ages of which she stood in slipshod 
need, than not have said ‘ My Lady ’ to her whom 
coarse outsiders spoke of as Miss Carew. Loyalty 
is a tough plant, and hard to eradicate. 

Arthur Talbot wore a thoughtful, and perhaps 
a slightly embarrassed air. He had been think- 
ing, long and painfully, and the result of his 
meditations was that it behoved him no longer to 
play the part of a mere watcher of events, a waiter 
upon Providence, as it was called when Oliver 
Cromwell ruled as Lord, Protector over ns, but 
frankly to offer to Clare the injured, Clare the 
wronged, his hand, and his name, and the shelter 
of his roofj down in leafy Hampshire. So far 
as our experience goes of disinterested wooers, 
four out of five lay no deliberate plans for a 
campaign matrimonial, but blunder, according to 
the chapter of accidents, into the position of 
engaged men. The fifth, we will say, of such 
honest swains, bides his time, and makes up his 
mind, and comes to tell his tale of love, more or 
less awkwardly. 

‘ I thought I should perhaps find you at home,’ 
said Arthur^ with proper insular conventionality 
of diction. 

‘I am always here — ^if that is being at home,’ 
answered Sir Pagan’s sister, with a sad, patient 
smile. 

‘ Then let me offer you a better and a happier 
home, at least, than this,’ exclaimed the young 
man eagerly. ‘ Clare, dear, darling Clare, forgive 
me if 1 am abrupt and rough ; but it half 
maddens me to think of you pining here, like 
a caged bii'd, alone, in this sad house. Yes ; I 
have loved you, darling, long-^but it was not 
till we were both in England again, and till 
Egypt, and the memory of our old intercourse 

there, seemed like a dream of the past, that, I* 

But I am a sad egotist. I did not mean to dis- 
tress you.’ ' ^ 

She was weeping now, her face hidden in her 
slender hands, the beautiful golden head bowed 
low. It was not without a struggle that she 
presently, in a broken voice, made answer; ‘You 
are very kind, Mr Talbot, and very generous. 
But I have no right to ask such a sacrifice from 
your friendship; I have no right to link your 
prosperous young life to such a one as mine,’ 

Very dejected was her attitude, very hopeless 
her tone, and yet, somehow, Arthur’s heart leaped 
at the soimd of her words, as that of any 
chivalrous suitor would have done. ‘Friendship 
is one thing, and love is another,’ he said, 
earnestly, rising to his feet. ‘The more alone 
you seem, dear Clare, the blacker is the prospect 
before you, the more do I long to offer you the 
solace of a husband’s love. Had you returned 
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to England in tranquil enjoyment of your own, 
the rich and courted young Marchioness of Leo- 
minster, I doubt if Arthur Talbot, either at Castel 
Vawr or Leominster House, would ever have 
found his tongue. You would have been wealthy, 
Glare, and I a mere petty Squii'e, and I should 
have felt ashamed of appearing to presume on 
former intimacy, and so, like a coward, I dare- 
say, have dibpped into the background. But I 
should not have forgotten you.’ 

‘You — you believe in me, then'?’ she asked 
suddenly, almost wildly, as she raised her tear- 
stained face and bent her eyes, timidly, upon 
him. 

‘As I believe in the heaven above us!’ 
answered Arthur, flushing crimson. ‘It is Clare 
whom I love — the widow of my dead friend — and 
it is Clare, robbed, wronged, and desolate, whom 
I long to take to my heart, and to call my wife, 
and to do what I can to shield from the hard 
injustice of the world.’ 

The girl looked at him for a moment trustfully, 
and then sadly shook her head. ‘Mr Talbot,’ 
she said, sorrowfully, ‘you must not let yourself 
be led away by a noble impulse to do what your 
own relations, your own friends, would blame 
and regret. I have thought, often, as I sat 
solitary here, in this melancholy place, that I 
was as one of those wlio of old lay under the 
ban of the Church, to whom fire and water, food 
and shelter, the touch of a friendly hand, the 
sound of a friendly voice, were shudderingly 
denied, or came only by stealtli, because men 
and women were more merciful than the cruel 
sway to which all had to submit. My own 
brother — and yet poor dear Pagan is kindness 
itself — will not Ksten^ to me. No one, except Mr 
Sterling the lawyer, and these poor servants here, 
and that terrible woman, Madame de Lalouve, 
seem to believe tliat I am myself — that Clare is 
Clare,’ she added, pressing her white hands 
upon her throbbing temples. ‘There are times, 
indeed there are, when I feel as if I doubted my 
own identity.’ 

‘ But I do not doubt,’ returned Talbot gently. 

‘Do you not know,’ she said, ‘that, in a few 
short weeks or months, at the vdnter assize at 
Marchbur}^ my claim is to be urged — perhaps in 
vain. My adversary — ah, that I should have to 
speak of her by such a name ! — ^has all the 
advantages on her side — possession, wealth, friends, 
and allies, and the dull reluctance of the world 
to believe in a story of wrong such as mine. I 
can see that even Mr Sterling has his fears for 
the result. Should the verdict go against me 
— what shall I be reckoned, tliroughout the 
length and breadth of England, but a disgraced 
impostor, a miserable counterfeit. And the gates 
of Castel Vawr will be for ever shut against 
me.’ 

‘ Let the door of Oakdene open, then, dearest, 
before that clay comes, to receive its new 
mistress,’ answered Talbot, as he succeeded in 
possessing himself of the little hand, that lay, 
cold and ]p^^ssive, in his grasp. ‘Mine is a 
humble home, compared with yonder castle, or 
the London palace ; but I will answer for it 
that those of my own blood, and all who are 
my friends, will take my view of the case, and 
greet my dear young wife with respect, and 
honour, however lawyers may prate, or jurymen 


decide. Come, come, dear Clare, it is you I love 
— not Castel Vawr, not your title, not your 
fortune— let them go, if needs must. There will 
still be enough for us two, and I should urge 
my suit, if I were poorer than I am, sooner than 
leave you to fret and fade in Bruton Street. 
But perhaps I am a vain fool,’ he added, more 
dubiously, as she returned him no answer — 
‘perhaps you care nothing for me — save as a 
passing acquaintance, and ’ 

‘ Arthur 1 ’ That was all she said, in a tone 
of shy reproach, and slie looked up at him with 
her glorious eyes, glittering through the tears 
that clung to them. It was one of those moments 
wlien heart speaks to heart, and soul to soul, 
with a dumb eloquence that dwarfs all our 
oratory. Those two understood one another at 
last. And Arthur’s arm was round. Clare’s waist, 
now — we may call her, for the moment, by the 
name that so true a lover used — and he drew 
her to his breast, and her fair head and blushing 
face rested coyly on his shoulder, yet with a 
delicious sense of protection found and a haven 
of security reached at last, such as only a loving 
woman, long lonely and unfriended, can feel. 
And for a time those two w’ere very silent and 
very happy. But when they began to cpnverse 
again, on one point Sir Pagan’s sister proved 
firm, and no expostulations of Arthur’s could 
shake her purpose. There must be no marriage, 
perhaps, indeed, it would be better, so she said, 
that there should be no public engagement, until 
after the trial at Marchbury. 

‘But I must speak to your brother,’ urged 
Talbot, and the girl consented that ‘dear old 
Pagan’ should be informed of his sister’s betrothal 
to the Squire of Oakdene. As for tlie rest, they 
must both be content to wait until after the 
winter assizes, and the trial at Marchbury. 

‘Should I win,’ said Clare, with a quivering 
lip; ‘there will be no disgrace to follow me to 
my husband’s home. But, should it be otherwise 
—if I am held up to shame before all England 
as a baffled cheat, *then, Arthur, if you still 
wish ’ 

He kissed her, and bade her believe that, 
though all England were against her, his faith 
would be unshaken. 


PLANT INSTINCT. 

As biological science advances, the observer 'is 
led to note that he can obtain glimpses of fields 
of thought the mere existence of which was 
practically undreamt of even a few years ago. 
Improved means of interrogating Nature, and 
wider views of the functions of living beings, 
have together proved the means of enriching our 
stores of culture. In no department of science 
has the advance in question been more plainly 
seen, perhaps, than in the field which the botanist 
claims as his own. The modern student of plant- 
life no longer regards the objects of his study 
as so many things which merely demand classifica- 
tion and arrangement, and whose history is 
exhausted as soon as a couple of Latin or Greek 
names have been appended to each specimen. On 
the contrary, the modern botanist seeks to unravel 
the mysteries which hedge about the living actions 
of even the humblest plant that decks a wall, or 
tints the stones with its delicate incrustation. 
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For liim, the plant is no longer a kind of half- 
inanimate being, but stands revealed as an 
organism exhibiting sensitiveness, often showing 
likes and dislikes, possessing its own way of life, 
and governed apparently by instincts which, in 
their degree, are certainly as well defined as 
are the analogous traits in the existence of the 
animal. 

As illustrative of the development of what we 
may legitimately term ‘ instinct’ in plants, the 
phenomena witnessed in the ‘climbing’ move- 
ments of certain forms may be selected. That 
plants possessing weak stems may climb and sup- 
port themselves in different ways, is a common- 
place observation. We have only to think 
of the hop climbing by twisting or twining its 
stem around the pole placed for its support — of 
the ivy climbing irregularly over a wall or tree 
by means of its little ‘ roots ’ thrown out from the 
stem as it grows — and of the pea and vine climb- 
ing by means of tendrils — to become cognisant 
of the fact that the name ‘ climber ’ applied to a 
plant is at the most a term of very generalised 
nature. Again, a very slight acquaintance with 
elementary botany would show that whilst certain 
twining plants appear to climb in one fashion, 
others exhibit an opposite metliod of attaining the 
same end. For example, it has been ascertained 
that of plants which twist their stems around 
fixed objects, by far the greater number twine 
from left to right, or contrary to the direction of 
the sun. Convolvulus, French-bean, and many 
other plants wind , in this way, and thus resemble 
a ‘left-handed’ screw. On the other hand, the 
hop and honeysuckle follow the sun in their 
course, and imitate the hands of a watch in their 
movement, twining thus from right to left. More 
rarely, we may find plants belonging to one of the 
same group twining in opposite directions ; and' 
Mr Darwin has shown us the still rarer case of 
plants, each of which twines for so much of its 
length from right to left, and in another epoch 
of its growth twines from left to right. In these 
preliminary observations, we seem already to have 
discovered the existence of instincts in plants. 
‘Instinct,’ if defined as blind habit, or as automati- 
cally cariied out action, in which consciousness 
plays little or no part, would certainly appear to 
be the term most applicable to the causes which 
lie at the root and bottom of these curious plant 
movements. 

Mr Darwin, in one of those researches which 
must remain for ever classic in its nature, describes 
in detail the features exhibited during the growth 
of a young hop-plant. When the young shoot 
appears above ground, the first joints of the stem 
grow straight, and remain stationary. As soon 
as the next joints are developed, however, they 
may be seen not merely to bend in a curious 
fashion to one side, but they also move round 
from right to left, as abeady noted. The average 
rate of this circular movement of the young hop- 
shoots is stated by Mr Darwin at two hours and 
eight minutes for each revolution in warm weather 
■ and in the presence of light. Furthermore, this 
revolving movement is continuous during the 
whole period of growth of the plant. These paints 


of the stem which have ceased to grow become 


stationary, whilst the revolution is continued by 
tlie young shoots which represent the extending 
growth of the plant. Now, it can be shoAvn that | 


an essentially similar process is observable in all 
twining plants. As has been aptly remarked, 
the process of revolution resembles in its nature 
the coiling of a rope, which, after being swung 
round and round one’s head, has been allowed to 
come in contact with a pole. The rope twists 
round the pole, just as the young and growing 
shoot of the climbing plant twines around the 
fixed support to which it has attached itself. 

The peculiarities of twining jfiants are, however, 
by no means exhausted when the peculiarity just 
alluded to has been discussed. The explanation 
of these peculiar movements of revolution is a 
matter Avhich naturally claims and demands the 
attention of the botanist. To comprehend the 
causes of these movements is an easy matter, if 
we attempt a very elementary study of certain 
features connected with plant-growth, in the first 
place. When a plant grows, its developing parts 
are seen to exhibit decided variations both in 
their increase longwise and in cbcumference as 
well. Thus, it is found that leaves grow far more 
rapidly below than above in their earlier stages 
of development ; and as a result, the young leaf 
curves over and becomes concave. Later on, it is 
the upper side of the leaf that grows more rapidly, 
and as the leaf thus increases, the bud unfolds. 
The curves or changes in shape which thus result 
in plants from the processes of growth, are named 
‘ nutations ; ’ and in the case of the grovdng leaf 
we have just cited, it seems clear that the causes 
of the movements are due to internal conditions 
connected with the laws and processes of gro’wth. 
Doubtless these laws themselves have been deter- 
mined and initiated by external conditions ; but 
as we see them illustrated before our eyes to-day, 
they would appear to originate from deep-seated 
causes, which, in truth, form' part and parcel of 
the plant-constitution. ' But there are other 
‘nutations’ to be witnessed in plant-life, which 
are more obviously dependent upon outside causes 
than the curvings of the young leaf. The move- 
ments of tendrils, for example, as we shall pre- 
sently discover, fall under the latter category, 
and the remarkable movements of leaves, which 
are seen in certain plants — for example, the sen- 
sitive plants — may also be ranlied in this second 
list of causes. 

Noav, if we turn from the simple case of a 
leaf, which, through unequal growth, curves 
first inwai’ds and then outwards, to the case 
of a growing shoot, we may discover the cause 
of twining in plants. The end of the' young 
shoot through alteimations in its growth, comes 
to describe a circle. The ‘ nutation ’ becomes one 
of revolution ; and as the youthful shoot is ever 
rising higher, oudng to the increase* of the part 
immediately below, the revolution, unlike the 
coiling of the rope around the pole, assumes 
the form of a spiral. The successive and re- 
peated growth of all parts of the young shoot 
of the climbing plant, produces exactly those 
mechanical changes in its substance which result 
in the spiral twining of the stem around its 
support. The stem itself exhibits a twisted 
structure on its own account ; or, in other words, 
shows the condition which the botanist terms 
‘torsion,’ and as, a rule the torsion of the stem 
follows the direction of the spiral in which the 
stem clasps the fixed object. 

The explanation wliich modern botany gives 
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of . the fashion in which twining plants climb, 
deals, it may be said, rather with the superficial 
aspect of their acrobatic life than with the deeper 
causation of their habits. But if, at present, we 
can give no certain or absolutely satisfactory reply 
to the questions, Why do certain plants climb and 
not others'? and, Why do some plants climb by 
twining their stems around fixed objects, whilst 
others climb by aid of tendrils I we may never- 

- theless arrive at a definite enough conclusion 
regarding these curious phases of plant-life, by 
the. aid of analogy. The consideration that plant- 
life does not lie outside the influence of those 
determined causes which we collectively term 
‘habit,’ is at once a reasonable idea, and it is 
one, moreover, which each fresh discovery in the 
. physiology of plants tends to support. Inherited 
and perpetuated instinct becomes, through repeti- 
tion, the ‘ habit ^ of animals and plants. These 
instincts which in the past life of a species have 
proved to be most effective in preserving the race, 
and in giving the species a coign of vantage in 
the universal struggle for existence, must un- 
questionably have survived in the vital com- 
petition. 

We may readily enough assure ourselves that it 
is to the effects of perpetuated habits that our 
twiners — our hop and bryony, our honeysuckles 
and beans, our convolvuli and aristolocliias — ^have 
attained to the fullness of development which 
they exhibit in these latter days. If we throw 
overboard the theory of the existence and opera- 
tion of an instinct in plants, as natural as that 
which leads the spider to fasliion its web, or the 
sea- worm to form the sand -tube in which it lies 
ensconced on the beach, we leave unexplained not 
merely the question, ‘Why do plants climb but 
well-nigh every other query which philosopliical 
botany is continually suggesting to the earnest 
mind. While twining is thus known to be the 
result of a revolving nutation, of a continual suc- 
cession of rapid growth-changes in a young stem, 
we cannot as yet proceed further and solve the 
problem of the • differences which climbers evince. 
Except on the idea of variations in habit, induced 
by causes at present beyond our ken, we may not 
even attempt the solution of the question why one 
plant follows the sun in its coils, whilst another 
turns the reverse way, or a . third shows a com- 
bination of both^spirals. 

One observation which we owe to the patient 
industry of Mr Darwin, serves to show that 
the explanation of the variations in habit which 
twining plonts exhibit, may be found to exist 
in the cii’cumstances — not always appreciable 
— ^under which the life of the species is or has 
been carried on. In other words, there must 
be a good reason for the particular fashion in 
which a given species climbs, and that reason is 
as likely as not to be found in the external 
features of the plant’s life. The case in point is 
that of a, plant known as Sihbertia dentata, Mr 
Darwin speaks of the perplexity with which the 
' study of this plant at &st invested him. Its 
long, litl^.e shoots were seen ‘ to make a whole, . a 
half, a quarter circle in one direction, and then 
in an opposite direction ; consequently when I 
placed the shoots near thin or thick sticks,’ says 
Mr Darwin, ‘ or perpendicularly stretched string, 
they seemed as if constantly trying to ascend, 
but always failed. I then surrounded the plant 
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with a mass of branched twigs ; the shoots 
ascended and passed through tliem, but several 
came out laterally, and their depending extremi- 
ties seldom twined upwards as is usual with 
twining plants. Finally, I surrounded a second 
plant Avith many thin and upright sticks, and 
placed it near the first one ' Avith tAvigs * and noAV 
both had got Avhat they Hked, for they tAvihed 
up the parallel sticks, sometimes Avinding round 
one and sometimes round several ; and the shoots 
travelled laterally from one to the other pot ; 
but as the plants greAV older, some of the shoots 
tAvined regularly up thin upright sticks. Though 
the revolving movement Avas sometimes in one 
direction and sometimes in the other, the tAvining 
Avas invariablj'- from left to right ’.(here a footnote 
details the fact /that in a nearly allied plant the 
stem tAAunes indifferently from left to right or 
from right to left) ; ‘ so that the more potent or 
persistent movement of revolution must have 
been in opposition to the course of the sun. It 
Avould appear,’ concludes Mr DarAvin, ‘that this 
Hihhertia is adapted both to ascend by tAvining, 
and to ramble laterally through the thick Aus- 
tralian scrub.’ 

The latter sentence contains the ' gist of the 
explanation of the peculiarities of Hihbei'tia. 
Without a knoAvledge of its exact movements 
and predilections in the Avay of support, and 
Avithout knoAving its habits as it groAVS- in 
its native country, the peculiarities of this 
plant Avould have presented an inexplicable mys- 
tery to the botanist. Conversely,' we see hoAV, 
AAuth information respecting its life at hand, its 
habits receive due explanation, and the idea that, 
after all, the instincts of a plant are correlated 
AAuth its Life and Avays, is seen to present itself 
as a rational theory of these features of plant- 
existence. 

Very curious details aAA^ait the reader Avho dips 
into the history of the habits and instincts of 
climbing plants. He Avill learn that the shaking 
of a plant by its removal from one place to 
another as it groAvs in its pot, Avill cause its 
tAvining impulses to be suspended for a time. 
Lopped oft* its parent stem, and placed in water, 
a young shoot still revoWes, it is true ; but its 
movements are delayed and its revolutions seem 
to lack vigour and strength. He AA^ill obserA^’e 
that the ‘tAAuners’ climb thin supports as a rule, 
that whilst such a climber as the ‘ iA^-green ’ Avill 
attach itself by its false roots to a thick stem, the 
hop, honeysuckle, and all true ‘tAviners,’ affect 
supports of delicate .calibre. Mr DarAvin tells us 
that ‘ it AA^ould be injurious to the tAvining plants 
which die doAvn eA'-ery year, if they were enabled 
to tAvine round trunks of trees, for they could 
not grow tall enough in a single season,’ he adds, 
‘ to reach the summit and gain the light.’ They 
Avould spend their, strength uselessly. Here, 
again, the idea of an innate and internal instinct 
may, Avithout straining any hypothesis, be believed 
to operate in the regulation of the life of these 
tAviners. 

Those plants Avhich climb otherwise than by 
tAvining, as a rule groAV upAvards by aid of 
‘ tendrils,’ which, as every one knoAvs, are usually 
altered and modified leaves or leaf-parts. The 
‘tendril’ has too long afforded a .poetic simile 
for the affections of humanity, to escape plain 
understanding as a part or organ devoted to aid- 
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iiig a plant’s fixation and growth. We know of 
simple leaves which act as hooks, and Avhich 
serve to support a weak stem in its upward march. 
Such an arrangement is seen in Glematis mticella. 
Here the leaf curls round the object it touches ; 
and again 'we behold unequal growth of the leaf 
subserving the function of grasping, and adapting 
the leaf to the wmrk of a holdfast. As the ten- 
tacles of a sea-anemone instinctively close upon 
the unw^ary crab that has stumbled against them, 
so the leaf-surface, instinctively, and by ‘ use and 
■wont,’ clasps the support. Wherever "we find 
‘ tendrils,’ "we meet wdtli highly sensitive parts 
of plants, w^hich, according to Mr Darwin, may 
be shown to possess selective properties and 
pow'ers, in viiiue of which they will prefer some 
objects and recoil from others. Only one side 
or surface — namely, the under or hinder one — 
is typically sensitive in the tendril. It is this 
surface which becomes arched or concave, and so 
coils round the fixed object in the fashion familiar 
to all. The. tendril, moreover, is distinguished 
from the twining stem by its irritability or sensi- 
tiveness to touch or pressure ; but they do not 
•develop this property until they have growm to 
about three-fourths of their entire length. This 
latter fact would seem to indicate to us that the 
functions of tendrils -were develoi^ed late in plant- 
history, and as .a secondary attainment and modi- 
fication in plant-habits. 

The sensitiveness of tendrils varies greatly in 
different plants. In one of the passion-flo-vvers, 
Mr Darwun relates that a bit of platina -wire one- 
fiftieth of a grain in ■v^"eight, gently placed on the 
concave end of the tendril, caused the organ to 
become hooked or curved ; and this result also 
follow^ed a similar experiment -with a loop, of 
cotton weighing -yV of a grain. In tw^enty- 
five seconds after being touched, the tendril in 
this passion-flower began to move. Occasionally, 
tendrils may be sensitive on all sides, and not on 
•the imder or concave side only. In the work of 
the tendril, we again meet "^vith the ‘revolving 
nutation,’ tlirough wdiich the extremity of the 
tw^iner’s shoot attains its end. Inherited instincts 
■seem rooted in the tendrils, as in the stems. 
How, otherwise, may ^ve explain '^vhy the tendrils 
' in a species of Biejnonia bend away from the light 
to the dark, as unerringly as the needle in a 
telegraph instrument answers the movements of 
the operator’s hand? How, otherwise, can we 
explain wdiy in the pea the tendrils seem abso- 
lutely indifferent to light or darkness ? 

Einally, from this brief consideration of the 
functions .of twiners and climbers 'in plant-life, 
we may be led to still deeper questions of the' 
philosophy of organic nature. Is there any evi- 
■ dence at hand of the order in which these habits' 
in plants become developed? Were the twiners 
antecedent in time to the tendril-climbers, or are 
the latter the more primitive of the two types? 
:Such questions deal with the origin of the habits; 
»we have discussed, and the answers to these queries 
are naturally important, as bearing on the funda- 
miental problem which underlies all biology — -the 
■origin and development of the varied forms of life 
jthat people our globe. A graduated succession 
'of types may be shown to exist in the habits of 
fhese plants. The plant which, taking advantage 
of the effects of light and growth, learned to 
•utilise its growing powers as a means of twining 
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its stem around a fixed support, presents us ■with 
the simplest modification of habit we can find 
in the series. If the desire for light started 
the plant on its mission of twining, it is obvious 
that to utilise a weak, lithe stem, would prove a , 
less complex act than to develop highly modified | 

leaves or branches to form tendrils. After the Ij 

pure steni-twiner, came the usage of leaves as 
aids in climbing ; and after the unaltered leaves, j 

came the modified leaves and branches forming ij;l 

the tendrils of to-day. The habit of revolving 4 

growth began the process, which deepening in i 

intensitjq has left its mark on very diverse plants 
in ^ the sliape of a fixed instinct or habit. Co- 
existent with the usage of leaves as holdfasts, 
must have been the development of that sensitive- 
ness we see reaching its height in the tendril. f 

Around us to-day, there are plants which, possess- J 

ing all the necessary features of growth, may ; 

evolve new species of climbers and appear as the f 

twiners of the future. At anyrate, there need 
be no halo of mystery existent around the nature - | 

of the climbing habit in plants. In this, as in ~ ! 

so many other scientific pathways, the thoughtful I 

journey which begins with a leaf, is found to 
expand at its close into a vista which involves 
and includes the whole scheme of animated 
nature. ; 


OUR G 0 Y E R N E S S. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER II. 

We arrived in Paris in due course, and were 
comfortably settled at our hotel in the Rue de 
RivoH.' Although I had known Paris for many 
years, and could have shown a stranger over it 
as thoroughly as over Hampton Court, I always 
liked the gay old city, and no excuse was too tri'v^ 
in my eyes for a visit to it ; but its gaiety was 
not so great an attraction to me as was the mine 
of curious antiquarian wealth which lay hid 
amidst its dusky, out-of-the-way streets, and the 
odd nooks and corners known only to curio- 
hunters. So, whilst I allowed my wife and 
children and Mademoiselle to enjoy themselves 
to their hearts’ content amongst the shops and 
gardens and palaces, I spent the most of my time 
in the odd world which breathes in the Quartier 
Latin, and amongst the strange wildernesses about 
Clichy and the Rue Saint-Denis. 

Mademoiselle invariably accompanied the chil- 
dren upon their expeditions ; and, indeed, often 
took entire charge of them when my wife was 
indisposed. She had quite regained the spirits 
■which seemed to have deserted her latterly, and 
talked -with an enthusiasm and animation upon 
matters political which in 'an Englishwoman 
would have appeared remarkable. 

I was returning one afternoon from a raid upon 
the book-staUs of the Quai Yoltaire, and was just 
turning into the courtyard of our hotel, when I 
came into somewhat violent collision with an 
individual who seemed to be coming out of it.. 
Instantly, I raised my hat to apologise ; our eyes 
met, and I recognised the mysterious watcher of 
our ]premises at Hampton. His keen gaze rested 
on me for a minute ; I turned with the intention 
of speaking to him ; but before I could do so, he 
was lost in the crowd of pedestrians. Mademoi- 
selle took the children to the Cirque that evening, 
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SO that I had an 9 pportnnity for talking to my 
wife about what I had seen. She agreed^ with 
me that from the evident fact of his being a 
Frenchman, he was watching Mademoiselle, and 
not us, and he had some potent reason for so 
doing from the fact of his following us over from 
England. 

‘ I cannot believe that there is anything wrong 
about her,’ said my wife, 'although there is a 
mystery. Depend upon it, it has something to 
do with the debt.’ 

' Or perhaps,’ I suggested, ' there is a romance 
connected with her, and he is a rejected suitor.’ 

'But granting that,’ said my wife, 'he must 
have known of this debt ; and if he had been a 
real lover, he would have attempted to gain her 
favour by offering to pay it off'.’ 

'Yes,’ I said; 'but perhaps he couldn’t, and 
from what I know of Mademoiselle, I don’t 
imagine her to be the sort of woman whose love 
can be bought, so to speak. No ; I don’t think 
it’s anything Hlce that; it is something more 
miusuat’ 

' And something that will surprise ns when we 
know it,’ added my wife. 

Another little circumstance deepened the 
mystery. The children had been out one morning 
for a walk with Mademoiselle, and came bursting 
into the room as usual fidl of the wonders they 
had seen. 

'But such a funny thing took place,’ said 
Isalen, ' I don’t know where we were ; it wasn’t 
a very nice street — somewhere on a hill ever so 
far away ; but we were walking along, Mademoi- 
selle and I, and Awdrey and Bobby, when a lot 
of men and women came out of a shop where 
they sell mne, and when they saw Mademoiselle, 
they ran up to her, and laughed and talked and 
shook her hands, and said they were so glad to 
see her, and made such a noise about her that 
I thought we should never get away.’ 

'And did Mademoiselle seem pleased to see 
them 1 ’ I asked, 

' Well, not exactly,’ answered the child ; ' for 
she pointed to us, and asked them to be quiet, 
and tried to get away, only they wouldn’t let 
her.’ 

'And were they respectable sort of people?’ 
I asked. 

'Well, papa,’ replied the child, 'they were 
clean enougli, and all that ; but they were 
common people, I think, because they all had those 
white or blue blouses on, and the women had no 
bonnets on.’ 

'And of course you couldn’t understand what 
they said ? ’ I asked. 

■'No; but I know they didn’t call her 
Mademoiselle as we do,’ replied Isalen; 'it 
was something else, I can’t remember.’ 

This was very extraordinary, and the only 
way in which I could account for it was, that 
Mademoiselle had met some of her old friends, 
and I knew how foreigners vent their feelings 
5y huggings and kissings even after ever so 
brief an absence. Yet her father was a colonel 
in the army, and her relations would not pro- 
bably be of the blouse class, unless he had raised 
himself from the ranks. • 

A day or two afterwards, Mademoiselle asked 
leave for the afternoon, to see her father who 
lived at Passy, she said ; so, of course, I assented, 


merely stipulating that she should be home by 
nine o’clock. 

After dinner, I strolled up with my cigar to 
the boulevard cle Clichy, to cheapen a Montaigne, 
for which I had been bidding during some days. 
I was so absorbed in my errand that I did not 
notice the pace at which time was ffying, and 
it was eight o’clock when I . fancied- it could 
not have been more than seven. I turned into 
a small cafd-restaurant to rest. There was 
nobody in the outer room abutting on the 
boulevard but the usual thin-lipped, gorgeously 
arrayed, knitting dame dio comptoir, and the 
waiter, who was engaged with a newspaper ; but 
behind a folding glass-door which divided the 
place into two parts, there seemed to be a social 
gathering of some sort or another going on, 
from tlie sounds of laughter and cheering 
which penetrated to where I was sitting. I 
remained for some minutes reading my newly 
acquired treasure and sipping my glass of 
wine, when I was startled by the sounds of 
a very familiar voice speaking clearly and dis- 
tinctly amidst a dead silence. At the same 
moment, the mysterious individual in the long 
cloak slowly passed the door. His glance at 
the caf6 was of the most careless and disinterested 
nature, but it seemed to take in everything. 
If he is not a police agent, I thought to 
myself, I ’m very much mistaken. However, 
I rose, and peeped tlirough the blind over the 
glass compartment, and to my unspeakable 
surprise, I beheld Mademoiselle standing . and 
speaking earnestly with much gesticulation, her 
eyes flashing 'vvitli enthusiasm and excitement, 
her arms agitated wildly, her foot stamping 
occasionally, her lips moving with the character- 
istic rapidity of an eloquent Frenchwoman. The 
glass partition prevented me. from hearing what 
she said, but it was evidently upon a topic 
which completely absorbed the attention of her 
audience — an assembly of perhaps thirty respect- 
ably dressed men and women. At intervals 
she was interrupted by applause and cries of 
' Tres bien ! ’ 

I went to the da7)ie du compttoir and a^ked 
her for what purpose the meeting was being 
held. 

'Assuredly, Monsieur,’ she answered, 'it is 
but a meeting of good citizens to welcome the 
Citoyenne Grellier back after a long absence.’ 

'And which is the Citoyenne Grellier?’ I 
asked. 

'She who is speaking now,’ answered the 
woman. 

'But,’ I began, 'I have the honour to know 
the lady whom you call the Citoyenne ’ 

At that moment, the door of the restaurant 
was violently opened from without, and a mass 
of policemen precipitated themselves into the 
room. As quick as thought, the counter lady 
rushed into the inner, room; the' lights were 
put out, and there was a wild stampede from 
the inner room towards the door, followed by 
a tremendous struggle in the middle. Chairs 
and sticks were freely used, the anathemas and 
execrations, were horrible, missiles flew about in 
all directions, and, as usual, I, the innocent 
visitor, came in for a goodly share of kicks and 
buffetings and pushes, and vainly endeavoirred 
to make my escape fi’om the scene. Then I 
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felt a -stinging blow at the back of the head. 
When I recovered I found myself in a long, 
dimly-lighted room, surrounded by men in 
various attitudes of sleep. I sat up, and looked 
around, as if I had just awakened from a dream. 
What was the meaning of it? I looked at my 
watch. It was past midnight. Why was I not 
snugly ensconced in bed at Boom No. 365, H6tel 
du Louvre ? Then my eye caught the gleam of 
a bayonet in the darkness at the other end of 
the room, and slowly, as the events of the evening 
dawned upon me, I realised that I was some 
sort of a prisoner. But upon what charge, I 
was completely ignorant. I must have received 
an ugly knock on the head, for my shoulder 
and waistcoat were covered with blood. I went 
up to the sentry, a stumpy, black-haired little 
enfant de FariSy who, although his rifle was many 
sizes too big for him^ brought it to the charge 
as I approached. I asked him why I had been 
brought here, and who were my companions. 

His answer was concise but not reassuring. 
‘Pig of a Socialist! You’ll know to-morrow at 
ten o’clock. Go back, and sleep.’ 

Here was a pretty position for a respectable 
middle-aged British citizen of mild and inoflensive 
tastes to be in 1 

I looked about for Mademoiselle, but as there 
were no women amongst our crew, it was evident 
that a distinction had been made. I thought of 
my poor wife and the children who would be 
waiting for me in agony at the hotel. I must 
let them know of my position somehow. I 
thought I would try my friend the sentinel again. 
So I scrawled a note upon a leaf of my pocket- 
, book, and asked him how it could be sent to the 
H6tel du Louvre, 

The man did not even condescend to take it 
from my hand. ‘ Bah % ’ he said ; ‘ if that note 
was to be taken, this place would be blown 
up with dynamite by some of your brutal 
agents. Wait till to-morrow, and then j^ou can 
say more than you can write.’ So saying, he 
turned away, and left me miserable and con- 
founded. 

What was to be done 1 The report of the raid 
upon the Socialist house would be spread abroad ; 
the account of the struggle would be exaggerated ; 
I should be described eitlier as a monster of 
iniquity, or as seriously wounded, and the effect 
of either would be disastrous upon my wife. 
Still, unless Bepublican justice in France was 
more^ feeble than I believed it to, be, I should 
certainly get off. The very Socialists themselves 
would speak in my favour, as would, of course. 
Mademoiselle. But the interval before such evi- 
dence could be given was terrible to bear, and 
seemed interminable. 

I shall not soon forget that night. The heat, 
the vile odours, the company, were bad .enough ; : 
but the thought of the anguish I was causing, i 
and of the painful uncertainty into which those | 
who loved me must be plunged, was worse. So I : 
walked up and down amongst the heads and arms 
and legs of the prostrate sleepers, the eye of the 
sentry being fixed upon me all the while, as if, 
instead of being the most innocent of the gang, 

I was the most terrible and dangerous ; and 
somehow the night passed, and gray dawn struggled 
through the barred windows. 

At an early hour, a corporal’s guard filed in; 
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the sleepers were rudely awakened with kicks 
and applications of chassepot butt-ends, and we 
were marched off to an open yard, whei-ein was 
drawn up a squad of women. Amongst them 
I soon perceived our governess. She wore a 
defiant jaunty air, which was so different from 
her usual maimer, that any one not so intimately 
acquainted with her as I was, might have been 
pardoned for not recognising in her the same 
person. Directly she saw me, she sprang from 
the rank, and seizing the arm of an official who 
was taking dovm the namek and occupations of 
the prisoners, said in a voice that every one might 
hear, whilst she ]jointed to me : ‘ That gentleman 
has no right to be here I He is an Englishman, 
and ’ 

What further she might have said ' was cut 
short by the official, who thrust her back into 
her place, at the same time telling her to hold 
her tongue. However, she nodded and smiled 
significantly at me, as much as to say : ‘ All right 
— never fear I ’ 

When the man came round to me, I could not 
refrain from speaking : ‘ Monsieur,’ I said, ‘ I am 
here by mistake ’ 

He silenced me with a wave of his hand. ‘ Of 
course you are. So are all this rabble of pigs. 
If they could have avoided it they would not 
have been here.’ 

‘ But,’ I continued, ‘ I am an Englishman ’ 

‘Yes,’ he replied; ‘and you have subscribed 
ten thousand francs to the funds of these braves.’ 

I started as if struck. The four hundred 
pounds I had paid Mademoiselle had been nothing 
more or less than a subscription for -the propaga- 
tion of Socialism. My position was indeed a 
serious one, unless any one who knew me should 
step forward and establish my identity. 

‘At Noumea,’ continued the official,’ you can 
explain as much as you like.’ 

How I did regret the days when I engaged my 
new governess, lent her four hundred pounds, 
and came to Paris 1 But regrets, however bitter, 
were of no avail, and all I could do was to trust 
to the chapter of accidents. 

When the inspection was completed, we were 
linked two and. two, and marched off to a den 
similar to that in which we had passed the night, 
where some filthy cofiee and black bread were 
served out tons. Most of the prisoners clutched 
at the untemi)ting fare Avith avidity ; but I, fresh 
from the good living of the Louvre, pushed it 
from me. In an hoiu-’s time, Ave Avere again 
marched off, noAv to a laige room closely 
guarded by troops Avith fixed bayonets, and half 
full of people, amongst Avhom I A^ainly looked 
for my Avife. As Ave entered, there Avas a loud 
murmur of execration, Avhich was hushed AAuth 
difficulty. The accusation against us AAns read, 
and Ave were evidently to be put upon our 
trial. 

A tedious length of formality Avas gone through ; 
the various police officers Avho had taken part in 
the raid gave their CAudence, and the prisoners 
Avere asked separately Avhat they had to say. 
One and all repeated the same formula — that 
they gloried in their principles, and that if they 
Avere free again, they Avould redouble their efforts 
to develop them practically. When Dulbng, 
alias Citoyenne Grellier, rose, there AA^as an audible 
sensation. Our governess Avas evidently a person 
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of some notoriety. She spoke as follows, in a 
loud, clear, unwavering voice : ‘ What my fellow- 
prisoners have said, I say ; but I should like to 
add something. There is a stranger amongst us 
who is implicated with us, and who vdll have to 
share our punishment unless some one defends 
him by speaking the truth. ^ I can testify to 
having received the greatest kindness from him ; 
for I lived in his house in England as governess 
for a year. I obtained the four hundred pounds 
from him under false pretences. He gave it to 
me out of his kindness of heart ; he ^vas not at 
our assembly,, and I believe he came to the 
restaurant just as you. Monsieur le President, or 
any one eke might have come, for refreshment. 
He has a wife and three children now in Paris, 
at the Hdtel du Loim*eJ 

‘ That sounds very well,’ said the President ; 

‘ but how do we know that he is not one of your 
vile society ? There are English Socialists as well 
as French Socialists, and it seems a very extra- 
ordinary thing that a man should pay a large 
sum like ten thousand francs to a woman about 
whom he knows very little, simply because she 
comes to him with a sorrowful tale. No ; 
I must have farther proof, and very convincing 
proof, before I can grant his discharge.’ 

At these words, my heai't fell ; for even while 
I did not doubt of ultimate escape from my 
unhappy position, yet it might be a matter 
of weeks or .perhaps months before this was 
effected, during which I would have to suffer 
all the horrors of a vile imprisonment, and 
the base suspicion of being one of a band of 
criminals. Just as I so thought, there was a 
slight movement amongst the group of police 
ofB-cials standing near the dock, and a tall man 
in the uniform' of an inspector of j)olice came 
forward. Instantly, I recognised my mysterious 
friend who had haunted our gates at Hampton, 
against whom I had run at the entrance to the 
hotel, and whom I had seen passing before the 
restaurant a few minutes before the raid was 
made on the previous evening. 

‘Aha, Commissaire Jullienl’ exclaimed the 
President. ‘ Well ? ’ 

‘That gentleman is quite innocent. Monsieur 
le President,’ he began. ‘ I received instructions 
some months since that the woman Grellier had 
gone over to England ; and I discovered her 
address through the post. So I followed her, 
and kept watch ; travelled incognito mth the 
man who had received the money from her, 
heard all about the approaching expedition to 
Paris, kept my eye on all their movements, 
especially upon those of the woman Grellier, 
and caused them to be apprehended.’ 

‘That is sufficient,’ said the President to me. 
‘You may go, sir ; and I hope the loss of your 
ten thousand francs will be a lesson to you in 
the future.’ 

‘ He won’t lose it by us,’ said a voice from 
the dock ; and the man whose receipt I held, 
gave into the hands of an official the] sum 
untouched. 

I was surprised when I arrived at the hotel 
to find my vife and children waiting for me 
with cheerful, unclouded faces ; but they ex- 
plained it by telling me that at nine o’clock on 
the previous evening, Commissaire JuUien had 
called at the hotel, and had told them where 
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I was, assuring them that my release was but a 
matter of a few hours. 

We missed Mademoiselle terribly at home for 
some time after this ; but the next lady I engaged 
for their education was an Englishwoman. 


PAPUA, THE DAKK ISLAND. 
Although the subject of so much agitation and 
discussion of late in our Australasian colonies, 
it is doubtful if many people in this country 
know as much of Papua or New Guinea as to 
be able even to describe accurately its geo- 
graphical position, much less to tell anything 
of its natural features and its inhabitants. The 
island has two names, by either of which it is 
spoken of indifferently. It was named by the 
Portuguese, Papua, a word said by some to mean 
‘black,’ and by others to mean ‘curled hair,’ 
either interpretation being appropriate. It was 
named New Guinea by a Spanish explorer in 
1545, because of some fancied resemblance be- 
tween its coasts and the Guinea Coast of Western 
Africa. A later Portuguese explorer called it 
‘Isla del Oro,’ a name strangely suggestive of 
the recent golden dreams of our Australian 
friends. 

Papua is one of the least known islands in 
the world. It is found by recent estimates to 
be considerably larger than Borneo, its greatest 
length being fifteen hundred miles, and its greatest 
width four hundred and ten miles. Omitting the 
peninsulas forming its two extremities, its bulk 
measures seven hundred miles long, with an 
average width of three hundred and twenty miles. 

It is situated close to the equator, to the north of 
Australia, and is separated only by the breadth of 
Torres Strait — less than one hundred miles — ^from 
our colony of Q^e< 2 iisland. Although the exist- 
ence of this irregularly shaped and remarkable 
island has been known so long, an impenetrable 
veil of mystery has hung over it for ages. Many 
expeditions have visited its shores^ but few have 
penetrated far inland, and none is authentically 
. known to have crossed it. The published accounts 
of it have been scattered and meagre. 

The Dutch were the first to attempt any trading 
with Papua, and their vessels are known to have 
frequently visited it in the seventeenth century. 
In 1828 they sent an expedition in the ship 
Triton^ under the command of Captain Steenboom, 
to form a settlement. He took possession in the 
name of the Dutch government of all the terri- 
tory from' one hundred and forty-one degrees 
east longitude to the sea, and he built a fort at 
a place which he named Triton Bay, on the north- 
west coast. But although the scenery was beau- 
tiful, tlie distract was unhealthy, and the settle- 
ment had to be abandoned in 1835; Since that 
time until quite recent years, very little has been 
done either to explore the shores or to penetrate to 
the interior of Papua, and what little was known 
was confined to the southern shore from west to 
east. 

The first to penetrate to any distance from 
the coast-line was Signor D’ Albertis, an Italian 
naturalist, who ascended the Fly Biver almost 
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to tlie centre of the island, a distance of some 
five hundred miles. In ascending and descend- 
ing the Ply Eiver he met with some hostile 
demonstrations, but no serious encounters ever 
resulted. The adventurous Italian had thus the 
glorious privilege of dwelling where the foot 
of white man had never trod before him, and 
of beholding what eye of white man had never 
before seen, the brilliant ^bird of paradise * living 
in its native haunts. Hitherto, these birds had 
been known only to the traders as ‘ dead birds,' for 
they were never seen alive. The natives brought 
them down from the interior in a mutilated con- 
dition, and always with the feet cut off, so that 
the stor}'- arose, to which Linnaeus gave credence, 
that the ‘birds of paradise’ lived always on the 
wing. Signor D’AIbertis was prevented by the 
mutinous conduct of Ms crew from doing all he 
intended, but he acquired stores of information 
about the mammalia and ornithology of the island. 
With regard to the former, it may be said to 
correspond almost exactly with Australia, thus 
affording probability to the theory that the two 
lands were at one time connected. The only 
kinds of animal which Papua possesses, besides 
the pig, are of the marsupial tribe ; but there 
are some varieties unknown on the Australian 
continent, among them being a remarkable 
anomaly, a tree-climbing kangaroo. The birds 
of New Guinea are very numerous, and comprise 
those of the most brilliant plumage in the world. 
Besides the ‘ bird of paradise,’ parrots and cocka- 
toos of gorgeous appearance abound in all parts, 
so that it has been, sometimes called ‘the Land of 
Cockatoos.’ The cassowary is also to be found, as 
also some large species of hornbill. 

We owe a good deal to missionary enterprise 
for our knowledge, small as it is, of Papua and 
its people. There have been for some time past 
mission stations in various parts of the south-east, 
and the habits of some of the more savage portion 
of the inhabitants have been considerably im- 
proved by their influence. The principal mis- 
sionary settlement is at Port-J\Ioresby ; and there 
are visiting stations at Manumanu and Eedscar 
Head, both unhealthy spots ; at Fairfax Harbour, 
where there are three large villages ; at Boera, a 
large village on the coast ; at Samoa, a healthy 
and beautiful spot, with a scattered population; 
and at various other points. The missionaries, 
however, have not been more fortunate than the 
explorers in penetrating inland, and their labours 
have been confined to a narrow margin of the 
shores. At the head of the London Missionary 
Society’s station at Port-Moresby is the Kev. W. 
G. Lawes, who three years ago visited the pre- 
viously unknown village of Kola, which he was 
surprised to find laid out in streets and squares 
of the most scrupulous cleanliness. There were, 
surrounding^ the town, fine groves of cocoa-nut 
and betel j)Am, and flourishing plantations of 
bananas and sugar-cane. ‘We are all amazed,’ 
he wrote, ‘ at the cleanliness, ordei*, and industry 
whicli eveiywhere declared themselves in this 
model New Guinea village. The men are physi- 
cally very fine, and the women good-looking.’ 

In the same year Mr, Macfarlane, in the mis- 
sionary steamer Ellangowan, visited the coast at 
various , points between Port-Moresby and the 
China Straits, in search of anchorages, and to 
look out suitable localities for native pioneer 


missionaries. He found all the - coast natives 
healthy, and both the climate and the people 
inore desirable than further to the north-west. 
He also found two splendid harbours, and plenty 
of good anchorage all round the coast. 

Captain Moresby, E.N., has, however, done 
more than any other single individual in ex- 
ploring the shores of Papua. In a series of 
expeditions in H.M.S. Basilislc, he has com- 
pleted the circumnavigation of the island, and 
surveyed and mapped out, if not in detaE 
at least approximately, the previously unknown 
north coa.H of the eastern peninsula. The results 
of his expeditions he communicated to the Eoyal . 
Geographical Society in 1873 and 1876, and his 
name wiE ever be associated with the island, 
as it has been bestowed upon its principal mis- 
sionary station, now called Port-Moresby.’ In 
the Basilislcy Captain jMoresby in his later ex- 
pedition opened up an archipelago of about 
sixty islands near the eastern extremity of Papua, 
all of them rich in fruit and timber bearing 
trees, covered with- luxuriant vegetation, and 
inhabited by peaceful and industrious natives. 
So friendly were these natives, that they not 
only supplied the explorers* with food and 
shelter, but showed them over their farms, 
assisted them in traversing the country, and 
even took care of tiieir clothes while they 
bathed. Captain Moresby gives us, here and there, 
little sketches which recall our old dreams of the 
islands of the South Pacific, where it is always 
one long sensuous afternoon, and where ‘ the Earl 
and the Doctor’ enjoyed those experiences which 
they have so delightfully chronicled. ‘ I would I 
had the power to tell you,’ says the Captain, ‘of 
the glorious panorama which greeted us from 
the top of Glenton Island, the summit of which, 
we had cleared ^vith immense labour from its 
giant forest trees, that the tiuy theodolite might 
sweep an horizon never before gazed on by our 
race. Six hundred feet below us, almost as the 
plumb drops, the light waves curled on a snowy 
coral beach. To the west, the wooded peaks of 
Moresby Island closed the view ; but on every 
other side, island after island floated on the 
bosom of an intense blue sea, some volcanic, 
lofty, and rugged ; others coralline, low, white, 
and covered with graceful trees, with every 
variety of form and tint of light and shadow 
in the nearest ones, whilst those beyond faded 
out as they distanced into dim shapes, faint 
clouds — very dreams of islands — gEdng one a 
sense of the profusion of creative power that 
was almost overwhebning.’ 

The Basilisk succeeded in finding many fine 
harbours, principally on the west and north 
coast, and her last work was a running survey 
of the n n kn own coast of north-east Papua, during 
which much interesting and valuable information 
was gathered. Skirtiug this coast, and taking 
bearings, observations, and soundings, up to 
Astrolabe Bay, she proceeded to Lesson Island, 
and then on to the Dutch spice island of Amboyna, 
thus successfully completing the survey of ‘the 
last unknovTi coast of the habitable world.’ The 
natives of this newly-discovered portion of Papua 
are described by Captain Moresby as Malayan, 
as quite a distinct race from the Papuans of the 
south, the Arfaks of the mountainous portions 
of the north-west, and the pure Malays who 
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have settled on the north-west shores. This 
‘new race,’ Moresby found to be everywhere 
friendly, intelligent, cleanly, and altliougli with- 
out any apparent religious feeling, of considerable 
integrity. Their chief evil propensity seems to 
be an inclination for theft. The gallant narrator 
gives a number of interesting incidents illus- 
trative of these characteristics. Their domestic 
relations appear to be good ; the wives, although 
doing all the heavy labour, mix freely with 
the men ; the children are affectionately treated, 
and immorality is unknown. They have no 
idols ; and their only custom partaking of the 
character of a rite is to dash out the brains 
of a village dog in the presence of strangers, 
after which ceremony they invariably show per- 
fect friendliness. They are successful cultivators ; 
are plentifully supplied with food ; and have 
sevm’al kinds of canoes, spears, clubs, swords, 
&c.— their weapons and tools being of wood and 
stone. 

Mr Octavius C. Stone communicated in 1876, 
to the Koyal Geographical Society, an account 
of an expedition which he made some distance 
into the interior from Port-Moresby. He found 
a greater variety of native character than Captain 
Moresby, on the north-east coasts ; but on the 
whole, he found the natives intelligent and 
friendly. Mr Stone describes the country as 
broken up into hills, mountains, detached chains, 
and valleys — the chains usually running parallel 
with the coast. Por the first twenty miles 
inland, the valleys are fahdy fertile, the moun- 
tain-slopes less so ; but furtlier into the interior, 
the land becomes more fertile, and is cut xxp 
in various directions by mountain-streams and 
water-courses. After the twentieth mile inland, 
the character of the country totally changes ; the 
gum-tree and the open country give way to dense 
forests of tropical vegetation, tall trees and under- 
growth, which completely cover the hills with 
one impenetrable mass of foliage. The bird of 
paradise is then first seen. Cultivation is exten- 
sively practised by the natives. Each village 
owns the country surrounding it for several miles, 
and each family possesses a clearly defined plot 
of ground, as near as possible to its own home. 
Bananas form the principal item of cultivation, 
then yams and yaros. The bread-fruit-tree, betel, 
mango, and sago-palm, are indigenous ; 'also sugar- 
cane and sweet-potatoes, which latter attain an 
immense size. Tobacco, chillies, cucumbers, water- 
melons, vegetable-marrows, and small purple 
grapes, Mr Stone found to be cultivated in the 
interior ; while wild oranges grow in the vicinity 
of Yule Island, and the nutmeg-tree near the Ely 
Biver. There are eight indigenous varieties of 
the sugar-cane, and in tlie open land a cotton-tree 
is not uncommon. The natives of Hood _ Point 
make annual trading voyages from* October to 
January to Anuapata (Port-Moresby), bringing 
cocoa-nuts from the south and sago from the 
north, which they exchange for earthenware 
pottery. 

I That indefatigable naturalist and observing 
I traveller, Mr Alfred B. Wallace, resided for some 
j months in 1858 with only four Malay servants, 

I at Dorey in Papua. He has given to the world an 
I account of his observations and experiences, in his 
own graphic and interesting style, in The Malay 
j Arc/i^e?a^o, and also more recently in an article 
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in the Gontemjjorary Review. In one respect, he 
differs from Captain Moresby and otlier explorers, 
and that is with regard to the origin of the races 
inhabiting the south-eastern portion of the island. 
He disputes the Malayan theory, and holds that 
‘ the great mass of the inhabitants of New Guinea 
form one well-marked race — the Papuan — varying 
within comparatively narrow limits, and every- 
where presenting distinctive features which sepa- 
rate it from all other races of mankind.’ This 
opens up an ethnological question of great 
interest. 

All the explorers we have mentioned, as well 
as others of different nationalities, agree in 
giving a favourable account of the character 
of the natives. They differ ' somewhat in locali- 
ties, but in the main are of the peaceable 
industrious character which has been described. 
The accounts as to the nature of the climate 
differ somewhat ; but in general it seems to be 
not 'very well suited to Europeans on the coasts. 
Inland, however, it is more salubrious, if the 
valleys, which are excessively humid, are avoided. 
The climate is pretty equable, the variation at 
Anuapata, found by Mr Stone, not being more 
than about seven degrees between the maximum 
temperature of any month, and about three 
degrees between the minimum of same period. 

Papua is a splendid field for our cotton manu- 
facturers,' as at present the only clothing worn is 
a waistcloth by the men, and a short grass petti- 
coat by the women. ‘ Both sexes tattoo their bodies 
more or less grotesquely, and considerable pro- 
ficiency in decorative art is sometimes displayed. 

A Papuan swell must be a pretty sight. He has 
very small feet, and he ornaments his ankles with 
strings of shells. He braces in his waist tightly 
wnth black cord plaited with gold-coloured straw ; 
he adorns his hair with bright-red flowers and 
berries ; and he surrounds his neck with a red 
shell necklace, from which depends a boar’s tusk. 
His face is painted red on one side, and black and 
white on the other ; while from the ligatures and 
bi’acelets on his arms, the graceful paiidanus-leaf, 
curiously embroidered, flows far behind. The 
women are said to be well formed and often pretty 
when young ; they mix freely and on equal terms 
with the men, except that they have to do the 
bulk of the. heavy work. Their dwellings are 
of peculiar construction, are invariably built on 
piles, and a number of them are connected 
together by a continuous platform of poles and 
bamboos; 

The . Australians have at different periods, 
during the last fifteen or sixteen years, mooted 
projects for the annexation of Papua; but these 
always fell tlirouglq for want of encouragement 
from the home government. Nevertheless, they 
sent various expeditions to ■ spy out the land, 
such as that of Mr William Macleay and of Mr 
Goldie, both of whom went several times from 
Sydney. In 1878, it ha\dng been reported that 
gold had been found in the island, quite a 
number of expeditions were sent from Queensland, 
from New South Wales, and Victoria ; and an 
active rivalry set in among the colonists as to 
who should have the honour of appropriating 
the land. Some of these e.xpeditions have ended 
very disastrously, while most of them have been j 
unsuccessful. The Queensland government also 
sent an agent lo Port-Moresby, to report on the j 
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country and to look after the Queensland pro- 
spectors. He reported very favourably ; butj 
unfortunately, he was murdered in some dispute 
with the natives. 

Sir Arthur Gordon, our High Commissioner for 
Polynesia, sent Mr Chester in J uly 1878 to repre- 
sent him among the native chiefs. Mr Chester 
traversed a large section of the island, was well 
received, and was favourably impressed with all 
he saw. He mentions many instances, of kindness 
shown by the natives .to the distressed gold- 
luinters. Mr Chester urged the appointment 
of a government resident Commissioner, to adjudi- 
cate in disputes with the natives. In 1879, Mr 
Goldie paid another visit to the island, and 
examined a long line of coast; and in 1880, Mr 
Neville Chester, a son of the Mr Chester above 
referred to, also sailed for some three months 
along the coasts, and made an excursion inland 
for about two hundred and fifty miles. The pub- 
lished accounts of these expeditions are meagre ; 
blit the general character of the reports is not 
different from those given by preceding expe- 
ditions. 

Prom the foregoing, which summarises all that is 
known of this remarkable and interesting country, 
it will be seen that, with many disadvantages, 
there are also many attractions for settlers. Even 
Signor DAlbertis thinks it will be a difficult 
country , to colonise ; but by adopting the right 
means at the beginning, he predicts sifiendid 
results. The right means, in his opinion, are 
amicable association with the natives, and a well- 
organised system of agricultural education, as 
without native labour the riches of the country 
must be withheld from the white man. The way 
has been prepared by the missionaries, who here, 
as in Fiji, have done such excellent wmrk in the 
cause of Christianity and civilisation. 


OUTWITTING A BULL. 

A FEW summers ago, I was on a visit' to an 
old school-companion in Perthshire, named John 
Grant, who was factor to a gentleman in the 
county. He had lately married a cousin of mine, 
and resided in a cottage picturesquely situated 
near the river Tay. He was a good-natured, 
kind-hearted fellow, and a great favourite with 
all who knew him. 

I was, and still am engaged in business in 
Glasgow ; but on receipt of my cousin’s invita- 
tion — I usually called John, ‘causin’— I hur- 
ried away from its smoky purlieus, and was soon 
installed under his hospitable roof. We were 
both fond of fishing, and the proximity of the 
Tay afforded every facility for its indulgence. 
Some days after my arrival, I accompanied my 
cousin to see a recent purchase, a magnificent bull, 
brought home. All the people about the place 
had turned out to see the arrival. It was a large 
powerful animal of a brownish-red colour, with 
a pair of splendid horns. Two men led it with 
ropes, as it had already earned a reputation for 
fierceness. It was let loose in a field near the 
river, the fences of which were deemed sufficiently 
trustworthy. 

One day not long after, my cousin had occasion 
to visit a neighbouring market-town, promising 
to be back early in the afternoon ; and having 
seen him canter off on his favourite chestnut mare, 


I repaired to the river-side with my rod, intending 
to kill time at all events, whether I managed 
to kill anything else or not. Sauntering down 
the footpath which skirted the field in which 
the bull had been quartered, I saw the animal 
quietly browsing at some distance. Having heard 
or read somewhere that bulls have an antipathy 

to the colour red, I determined to prove by 

experiment whether it was true.- Standing on 
a projecting stone of the fence, on the safe 

side of which I stood, I unfurled my red silk 

pocket-handkerchief, and waved it in the breeze. 
It was some time before his bovine majesty 
noticed it ; but after a little, he raised his head 
and looked at the fiuttering rag. Presently, 
curiosity impelled him to take a closer view, 
and on he came at a smart walk, finally breaking 
into a run. When about fifty yards distant, he 
paused to reconnoitre ; then, having apparently 
made up his mind, he bellowed loudly and 
charged at. full speed. Not waiting the actual 
onslaught, I put. the dangerous piece of silk into 
my pocket, and continued my walk. The bull 
followed me as far as the limits of the field would 
allow, and when interrupted by a fence, stood 
gazing at me as I retreated. 

A short saunter brought me to the river, where 
I was soon engaged watching for indications of 
a nibble. At that point, the river was about 
fifty yards wide, and quite deep enough to drown 
one ; while the rapidity with which leaves and 
bits of stick floated past, indicated a considerable 
current. About two hundred yards from where 
I stood was a boathouse, in which were usually 
kept a few skiffs, for fishing or crossing to the 
other side. I whipped tlie water as I slowly 
sauntered in that direction, but with small success. 
Lighting a cigar, I was about to make myself 
comfortable in a grassy nook of the bank, when 
a noise caused me to look round. To my surprise 
and dismay, I saw that the bull had somehow 
or other broken out of the field, and was moving 
towards me. Fortunately, he was yet about four 
hundred yards distant, and only walking, but 
evidently highly excited. I thought at first he 
did not see me, owing to the swell of the bank ; 
but before I could conceal myself, a loud bellow 
warned me that I was recognised. Not wishing 
to excite the brute by a precipitate retreat, I 
began to walk slowly in the direction of the boat- 
house. My dreadful pursuer followed slowly at 
first, but gradually augmenting his pace, broke 
into a run. I saw at once that unless I ran also, 
my chance of reaching . the boathouse first, was 
small. I therefore set off . at full speed, thinking 
in such circumstances discretion was the better 
part of valour. I was, however, well aware that 
my hasty .flight was certain to draw the enraged 
beast after ' me with even greater vigour tnan 
before.; but.’ I calculated on reaching my goal 
first, and jumping into the boat which usually 
lay there, push off, and thus escape being im- 
paled on. his cruel horns. Glancing over my 
shoulder, I found, to my dismay, that the brute 
was rapidly gaining on me ; with couched head 
and elevated tail, on he came like a whirlwind. 
Flinging away my rod, I bent all my J)owers 
to the attainment of speed. Not daring to look 
round again, I heard the rapid thud of his 
hoofs gradually getting louder. Eighty yards 
from the boathouse I Frantic with apprehen- 
- 
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sion, I strained every nerve. Fifty, twenty yards, 
and tlie enraged demon is close at my lieels ! 1 

reacli tlie boathonse panting and breathless. The 
door is shut — blocked ! There is no welcome boat 
lying at the side, in which I might have escaped. 
Having no choice and no time for deliberation, I 
plunged into the river. I waded in till it reached 
my neck, then turned, and looked at the bull. 
To my great relief, he had not entered the water, 
but stood glaring at what was visible of me, appa- 
rently astonished at the sudden diminution of 
my bulk. After giving vent to his disappoint- 
ment by pawing the ground and bellowing fiercely, 
he stood eyeing me, evidently conscious that I 
was in a fix. 

Thus we stood looking at one another for some 
time, the conviction growing stronger, as I felt 
the water chill me, that I could not remain long 
where I was. I trusted that some one might 
discover the escape of the brute, and, giving the 
alarm, come to my rescue. But minutes passed 
slowly without help appearing, and I was getting 
desperately cold. Once or twice, I fancied the 
brute was about to enter the water and. attack 
me ; but he always paused abruptly on the brink, 
apparently unwilling to trust himself farther. 
If I had been a s'wimmer, I might have crossed 
to the other side, and thus have escaped ; but 
never having learned that useful accomplishment, 
I , dared not -venture beyond my depth. I was 
getting deadly cold, when a bright idea occurred : 
I would let my hat float down the river ; perhaps 
the bull would follow it ! Drawing a deep breath, 
I bent down till the water reached the rim of 
my hat, which was a felt one. Keeping it on 
with my hands, I moved slowly down the stream 
a little, then bending still lower, let the current 
float it gently away, I remained under till I felt 
acute agony from the want of breath. Not 
venturing yet to raise my head, I bent backwards 
so as to bring my profile on a level with the 
surface, in order that I might breathe, without 
being seen. After what I fancied a long time, 
I raised my head cautiously, and looked to see 
where my terrible enemy was. My ruse had 
succeeded ; he was following the hat at a con- 
siderable distance down stream. Fearful yet to 
venture out, I waited till he disappeared round 
a bend of the river, when, mth feelings of 
thankfulness I cannot express, I waded ashore. 
I was deadly cold ; my teeth were clenched, 
and I shivered violently. I could scarcely 
walk, owing to the benumbed state of my limbs ; 
but pulling myself together, I moved in the 
direction of the cottage. On the way, I met a 
number of men looking for the truant bull. 
They were surprised to find me without my hat 
and dripping with wet. Haying acquainted 
them shortly with my adventure, they continued 
their pursuit. I heard afterwards that consider- 
able difficulty was experienced in capturing the 
brute. 

'My unusual .appearance naturally caused Mrs 
' Grant some surprise ; and when I explained the 
cause of it, she was thankful I had escaped a 
horrible death. After having changed my clothes, 
I felt little the worse for my long immersion, 
and was able* to welcome my cousin home in the 
afternoon. As the penalty of his escapade, the 
bull was consigned to * durance vile’ for some 
time, with the view of improving his manners in 


the future ; but perhaps my manner of outwitting 
an adversary so dangerous as a thoroughly roused 
bull, may be of service to others on a similar 
emergency. 


THE CATACOMBS OF PAEIS. 

At the mention of the word catacombs, our 
thoughts fly back to those early ages of the 
Church when the first followers of the doctrines 
of Christ hid themselves from the fury of the 
Eoman emperors in caves and dungeons of the 
earth, since then kno'wn as catacombs, and of 
which many specimens are found in Eome. 
But the Catacombs of Paris mean nothing of 
this kind. It is comparatively of recent date — 
namely, under the Empire — that the removal of 
the bones from the over-crowded cemeteries and 
convent burial-places to these subterranean pas- 
sages, earned for them the name of Catacombs. 

These so-called Catacombs form bub a small i 
portion of the immense excavations or stone 
quarries which undermine a great part of Paris. 
These vast quarries, of ancient date, from the 
white stone of which rose the beautiful city of ' 
Paris, have been from time to time the rendezvous 
of thieves and smugglers, who marauded the 
capital, retreating to their dangerous hiding-place, 
where none dared attack - them. A highly inte- 
resting novel styled Les Catacombes de Paris, 
TOitten some years since, which, though somewhat 
coloured with the sensational excitement necessary 
to attract the interest of the public, graphically 
describes these gloomy vaults as having been for 
some days the prison of a young and beautiful 
girl, who was seized and conveyed thither on 
leaving the celebrated convent of Yal-de-Grace, 
under which these carrihres extend. The lady is 
sought for in vain ; and at length, the distracted 
lover penetrates into these dark caverns, where 
he discovers his fiancee among a gang of counter- 
feit coiners, who for years have been the occupants 
of these gloomy dungeons. 

During the period of the first French Eeimlu- 
tion, numbers, of people fled for safety to these 
vaults, to seek refuge as it were in the bowels of 
the earth from the political strife and crime at' 
that time so fiercely contending in the gay capital. 
We see in the Catacombs the remains of the ' 
chapel and high-altar erected by these refugees, 
where, with sorrowing hearts, they attended daily 
the service of the mass. A little later, an alarm 
is given ; the beautiful Palace of the Luxembourg, 
under which these quarries extend, has been seen 
to totter; and in order that the loved palace of 
the Medici may not be ingulfed in the abyss 
upon which it has been discovered to. stand, steps 
are taken to form a complete staff of workmen, 
whose sole duty consists in inspecting these 
ancient cavities and keeping them in thorough 
repair. Permission is not easily obtained to visit 
the whole extent of these carribres. Those only 
who have private mterest can penetrate into 
these dark abysses, which for the most part are 
considered unsafe for the public. The portion, 
however, known as the Catacombs is visited 
largely on the first and third Saturday of every 
month by numbers of foreigners, who, attracted 
by the novelty of such sightseeing, go in crowds 
to await their turn of admission. Application 
having been made, .either by letter or' in person, 
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to Ministre des Carrih'eSy a card of admission 
is forwarded, requesting the visitor to be at the 
place of rendezvous — generally near the Barriere 
d’Enfer — precisely at 1.15 p.m. 

On arriving at his destination, the visitor finds 
himself in a courtyard, facing the entrance, and 
one of a crowd of several hundreds of persons. 
Each awaits his turn of admittance within the 
little barred door, near which stand the ticket 
collector, the officer employed to count each 
individual who descends and duly register the 
total in his ledger, and the bright-eyed' little 
Erenchwoman who provides each visitor, for a 
'Small gratuity, with the necessary bougie (candle), 
without which no one is permitted to enter ; and ^ 
though somewhat roughly fixed at the end of a 
long wooden handle, it helps to cast a ray of light 
into the darkness within the silent walls. There 
is a babel of voices all around ; and it is some 
time before the crowd of visitors, with the guide 
at the head, holding aloft his fiaring torch, are 
fairly launched into the Catacombs. After 
descending fifty or more stone steps, worn and 
slippery with decay, we pass through long narrow 
passages, apparently hewn out of the stone. We 
dare not linger, but must follow rapidly the long 
line of figures wending their way through these 
dark vaults. Here and there in the long corridors 
are passages barred off, and known as dangerous. 
At certain curves and corners, a sentinel, with 
torch upheld, stands to call out in deep sonorous 
voice : ‘A droite toujours’ (Keep to the right); and 
we aU, hurrying on to we hardly loiow what, 
find ourselves in a square vault of considerable 
height, along each side of which are stacked the 
bones of those long since departed. A weird 
sight ! High-born descendants of noble houses 
may be here ; yonder skull may once have worn 
the regal crown of France, forgotten and unknown, 
beside whose remains may rest those of the poor 
beggar-boy, who came to beg his bread at the 
convent door, and died there, tended by the 
Sisters’ care. 

The taste displayed in the arrangement of the 
bones is truly wonderful. There is nothing to 
oftend the eye. In perfect order, not one out of 
its appointed place, the dreary spectacle of human 
nothingness is there presented ; and as we pass 
from one spot to another along the almost inter- 
minable passages, the eye ceases to be shocked by 
the ghastly picture. Upon each side, from time to 
time, a tablet may be seen, describing the locality 
from which the bones were taken, and date. 
Others bear no inscription as to time and place. 

After having wandered among these dreary 
vaults of death for two hours or more, we find 
ourselves at the point from which we started, and 
ascending the narrow staircase, rejoice once more 
in fresh air and genial sunsliine, 

EAELY SCOTTISH INDUSTEIES AND 
BANKS. 

One of the banking corporations whose ^ promises 
to pay ’ are well known in Scotland is the British 
Linen Company ; and its name and history are 
associated with an important branch of Scottish 
industry. From the clays of King David I. till 
the decease of Alexander III., there were in Scot- 
land industrial occupations, such as the making 


of corn into meal, and malt into ale, and also the 
manufacture of salt. During the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, however, no progress was 
made. The wools of Scotland were ^draped’ — 
that is, manufactured into cloth — in Flanders ; 
from the Low Countries came ^mercerie’' and 
‘ haberdasherie ; ’ and among other imported 
articles were cart-wheels and barrows. Till after 
1688, there was no change for the better. Dr 
Kobert Chanibers in his Domestic Annals of Scot- 
land mentions that Nicolas Dupin, acting for a 
linen company in England, arranged in 1694 for 
the formation of a linen company in Scotland, 
with a capital of six thousand five-pound shares, 
one half of which were to be held by Englishmen, 
the rest by Scotchmen. This linen manufacture 
was established in 1696 ; and in 1698, bleaching 
was going on at Corstorphine, a village a few 
miles to the west of Edinburgh. Dupin about 
the same time established a factory for making 
paper, which went on prosperously under a 
joint stock company, producing good ^ white 
paper.’ 

In 1695, the Bank of Scotland was established in 
Edinburgh with a nominal capital of one hun- 
dred thousand pounds ; with a real capital of 
twenty thousand pounds sterling. Notes of one 
hundred, fifty, twenty, ten, and five pounds were 
issued; but there were no one-pound notes till 
1699. Paper-money was little regarded, however, 
and of gold there was hardly any ; the circulating 
medium being chiefly silver-money, pennies, and 
baubees, with a proportion of farthings and 
bodies. After the Union with England in 1707, , 
there was a re-coinage of the Scottish specie, 
when it was found that the metallic currency 
in Scotland was under six hundred thousand 
pounds. 

The Society of Improvers in Agriculture, formed 
in 1723, gave attention, among other matters, to 
the cultivation of lint and , hemp. Their desire 
was, ^ that all hands might be at w’ork, no drones 
in the hive, and that none should have the least 
excuse for eating the bread of idleness.’ A book 
was published concerning the preparation of land 
for flax and hemp, together with directions for the 
dressing of linen. From Ireland, information was 
obtained concerning the manufacture of linen ; and 
in conjunction with the Convention of Burghs, the 
Society of Improvers secured the passing of an 
Act, in the thirteenth year of George I.,' regulating 
the whole process under heavy penalties. A letter 
from Holland appears in the Transactions, the 
writer of which begins by admitting that Lady 
Saltoun had made linen equal to that of Holland, 
only it was not so well hleached. Her Lady- 
ship had gone to Haarlem, and having contrived 
to get into a bleacher’s house, would have learned 
the secret, had she not been discovered, and forced 
to retreat under fear of being mobbed. 

The Dutchman, however, claims little credit 
for his countrymen, except for perseverance and 
diligence. They bleached the linen carefully 
for °two months, whereas, he says, ‘ I am told 
your laziness and impatience persuade you that 
your cloth must rot if it bleaches longer than 
six weeks ; and yet the Dutch have theirs laid 
out aU the night to partake of the dew, which- 
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contri\)utes to its whitening. This cannot be 
practised by your folks, where every one bleaches 
his own web, where a lazy hussy may more prop- 
erly be said to attend to a solitary piece of linen 
all the da}’’, than she could be said to bleach it ; 
and for want of work enough to strike her fancy 
or rouse her spirits, does not take care of the 
little intrusted to her, but slumbers away her 
time in that lonely corner, in a melancholy pos- 
ture, at the side of some murmuring brook, which' 
serves more to indulge her heaviness than to 
bleach cloth, and wliere she contracts a liabit of 
idleness which must influence her in every other, 
work.' Instead of such a system, he suggests that 
public bleachfields, sufficient for half a county, be 
provided by the lairds, where ‘ two or three lusty 
fellows could do the work, and the maidens could 
be left free to spin or do other useful work.’ 

In the course of time, public bleachfields were 
provided. In 1720, the imports of wliite linen 
from Scotland into England were valued at one 
hundred thousand pounds ; the imports of brown 
linen were about the same * the good qualities of the 
Scotch flax causing it to be preferred to that of 
Ireland and Germany. A Board of Trustees had 
been established at Edinburgh in 1727, with a 
small fund, under parliamentary encouragement, to 
promote the manufactures and fisheries of Scotland. 
Previous to that, on the 9th of December 1726, 
the Society of Improvers had adopted a motion b}’’ 
the Duke of Hamilton, Uhat the Society for the 
Encouragement of Manufactures would resolve 
that they by themselves, wives, and children, 
should buy no linen, stamped or unstamped, for 
shirting, wearing-clothes, bed-linen, or any other 
household furniture, except such as were of the 
manufacture of Great Britain, and that they shall 
propagate as much as in them lies the wearing 
of home-made linen for all uses by all under their 
influence.’ 

On the 3d of October 1728, the Trustees adver- 
tised in the Goxirant newspaper for persons who 
would undertake to erect bleachfields ; and on the 
4th of June 1729, Mr John Lind arrived from 
Holland with some Dutch bleachers, to be employed 
by him in a bleach ery newly erected at Gorgie, 
near Edinburgh. On the 17th of the same month, 
notice was given that the bleachers who had come 
. from Haarlem Avere pleased with the water at 
Gorgie, and that Mr Lind had begun to bleach 
in the manner of Holland. Notice was also given 
that linens Avere printed and stamped all colours 
at Gorgie ; the first notice of printing and stamping 
linen in Scotland. On the 15th July 1729, the 
first lint-mill established in Scotland Avas finished 
by Mr Spalden on the “Water of Leith ; and ample 
preparations were made for beating and switching 
flax. In 1728 and 1729, premiums for the culti- 
vation of flax Avere given by the Board of Trustees ; 
and on the 12th of September in the latter year, 
a competition took place in the borough-room of 
Edinburgh. The largest number of looms known 
to be employed in Edinburgh in the linen branch 
Avas about fifteen hundred : the number in 1780 
Avas about eight hundred. Bleachfields were estab- 
lished at Lasswade, Glencross in Bortlnvick parish, 
and other places ; and mainly through the exer- 
tions of the Board of Trustees, the manufacture of 
linen in Scotland AA^as in a fcAv years raised from 
tAA’o millions to more than tAA'enty-five millions of 
yards; In Mid-Lothian alone, "the yearly value 


rose from one hundred and ninety-nine to thirty- 
five thousand eight hundred and eighty-three 
pounds. 

One great difficulty in the AA^ay of progress in 
manufiictures AA^as the scarcity of money.^ A Eoyal 
Bank had been established in opposition to the 
Bank of Scotland ; but the competition AA\as mis- 
chievous, instead of being beneficial. In 1728, the 
Trustees informed the king that they had made 
little progress, OAviiig principally to the scarcity of 
money and loAvness of credit, occasioned by the dis- 
putes betAA^een the banks. In these circumstances, 
the British Linen Company’s Bank Avas organised, 
and started in 1746, Avith a nominal stock of one 
hundred thousand pounds. By the introduction of 
more capital into the commercial Avorld, the Com- 
pany supported the Aveak and energised the strong. 
Thus the incitement of the Society of Improvers, 
followed by the Society of Arts, the assiduities of 
the Board of Trustees, and the efforts of the British 
Linen Conipan}^, all tended torprepare the peoiffe 
of Scotland for more extensive commercial activity, 
AA’hich became rapidly developed after the middle 
of last century. 


OLE TO THE SWALLOW. 

Thk welcome cuckoo comes with spring, 
Enshrined in many a poet’s lay ; , 

But blither song, for thee I sing, 

SAvallow, that comest with the May. 

Thou comest. Swallow, o’er the sea. 

When leafy umocls with song are gay ; 

And decked in gladdest greenery, 

All nature holdeth holiday. 

Bird of the ceaseless wing and free, ' 

The summer folloAvs in thy train ; 

Thou bringesb earth its jubilee, 

And fill’ st my heart with longings fain. 

When morning breaks in. breezes cool, 

I hear thee tAvitter in the eaves ; 

I see thee skim the dusky pool, 

When evening stirs the drowsy leaA^es. 

Thy twitter, Swallow, brings me dreams 
Of fairer lands beyond my ken ; 

Thy restless flight for ever seems 
Eager to seek those lands again,’ 

O’er halcyon seas, where olives grow, 

Or where the palm-tree stately towers ; 

Oh, who would bid thee such forego, 

Eor dull, uncertain skms like ours ! 

Sweet bird of passage — here or there, 

I will not grudge thy happy lot ; 

Then take with thee my parting prayer. 

Thine still to find the sunniest spot. 

A bird of passage,' too, am I, 

But mine to cross a darker sea ; 

Ob, may I find, when hence I fly, 

Eternal summer Avaiting me. 

G. P. D. 
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UNCLAIMED MONEY. 

The 'agony column^ of our leading papers is 
invariably a source of considerable amusement to 
many people, by the extraordinary and generally 
romantic character of the notices to be found 
there, amongst which may be mentioned the 
curiosities of next of kin; and one and all natu- 
rally and justly arrive at the proper conclusion, 
that there is unquestionably a vast amount of 
property lying at the present time unclaimed, in 
England. Perhaps it is less difficult to find heirs, 
now that communication with the colonies is so 
rapid and constant ; but for aE that, the number 
of advertisements for next of kin proves that a 
difficulty still exists ; and, in fact, few people are 
really aware how much unclaimed cash is still 
lying dormant, and how much has been appro- 
priated by government. 

In novels, people are often made to pick up 
fortunes out of a chance newspaper, and the 
incident is dismissed by the reader as entirely 
growing out of the author’s imagination. What 
ought to surprise us is, not that fortunes are some- 
times thus obtained, but that millions of pounds 
sterling should be going about begging for an 
o'wner, and advertising themselves to an incredu- 
lous and indifferent public, who scarcely ever 
take the trouble to inquire about the large sums 
locked up in Chancery, not to speak of unclaimed 
dividends, &c., still awaiting their proper owners. 
There are scores of people at present, belonging to 
a circle below that of the ' Upper Ten,’ who have 
really fair grounds for expecting a change of 
fortune in the right direction some day, but 
they lack the necessary clue on which all their 
hopes turn. Others there are, both at home and 
abroad, who fancy they wiE in time come into 
something handsome; Meanwhile, they trust to 
chance, without searching for themselves. 

While it is 'not the writer’s intention to 
weary the reader’s patience with an' array of 
dry statistical accounts, the mention of a few 
monetary items, may have the effect of spurring 
on to greater activity those fortune-hunters and 


expectant legatees who are somewhat indifferent 
to their own immediate interests and future wel- 
fare. The heirs of persons in aE stations of life 
are occasionaEy sought through the medium of 
what is known as a next-of-kin advertisement, 
and such announcements as the foEowing are not 
uncommon : ' Charcoal Dick is wanted.’ ' A good 
fortune awaits a certain cab-driver.’ 'A son of 
a Lincolnshire draper -wiE hear of “something 
beneficial.” ’ ‘ A gentleman who left England a 

quarter of a century ago, is asked to come forward 
and claim a residuary estate.’ -'It would be 
greatly to the advantage of a travelling herbalist 
to write to his wife.’ And to J. B. the joyful 
inteEigence is conveyed 'that he has been adjudi- 
cated bankrupt, and may return home without 
fear of molestation.’ 

Then, again, there are many persons yffio seem 
to have died without relatives. The amount of 
money thus reverting to the Crown is rarely made 
pubEc ; but it certainly oozed out in the notable 
case of Mrs Helen Blake, of Kensington, that the 
sum was not less than a hundred and forty thou- 
sand pounds, personalty. These ' Cro^vn- windfall’ 
cases are pretty numerous. The amount in dis- 
pute is not stated in the advertisement, nor are 
the next of kin informed, in the usual phraseology 
of such notices, that 'something to their advan- 
tage’ awaits them. Unless these inquiries state 
concisely what the next of kin are wanted for, 
they have rather a discouraging tendency than 
otherwise ; for instances are not unknovm. where 
a creditor of a deceased person has- 'advertised for 
the successor, in order to get his little account 
settled. 

A very considerable portion of the unclaimed 
army prize-money wEl doubtless remain in the 
hands of the government for ever, owing to the 
impossibiEty of the next of kin of many deceased 
soldiers being able to substantiate then’ clauns^ 
from lack of tlie necessary documentary evidence. 
The reason is not far to seek. It was a more 
common practice in days gone by than now for 
persons to enlist as soldiers' under assumed 
names ; in the majority of cases, the assumed 
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names would be unknown to the relatives, and 
consequently all prize-money carried to such 
accounts would in the case of the soldier’s death 
lapse to the Crown. This is shown by the ‘ Sol- 
diers’ Unclaimed Balance,’ in which some of the 
amounts are considerable. In a recent number 
of the Gazette j a ‘windfall’ of this kind was 
announced, a corporal in the 1st battalion Worce- 
ster Kegiment being the lucky person, and the 
sum five hundred and eighteen pounds eigh- 
teen shillings and four pence. These announce- 
ments, however, ought to be made in news- 
papers likely to be seen by persons interested. 
Another reason is possibly to be foiind in the 
fact’ that great delay usually takes place in its 
distribution, so that many soldiers entitled to 
share in some goodly prize, die before the dis- 
tribution takes place. 

Many persons, too, are interested in ‘ unclaimed 
naval prize-money.’. It was more common a 
century ago than it is now for the army and 
navy to act in concert, and in some cases the 
prize-money was considerable. - Take, for example, 
the capture of Havana in 1762. The money, 
valuable merchandise, with the military and 
naval stores found in the town and arsenal, 
were valued at three million pounds sterling ; 
and great discontent followed the distribution 
of this prize-money, the subordinate officers and 
the seamen receiving a very unequal reward for 
their services. The Admiral ' was awarded one 
hundred and twenty-two ‘ thousand six hundred 
and ninety-seven pounds ten shillings and six- 
pence ; and the Commodore, twenty-four thou- 
sand five hundred and thirty-nine pounds ten 
shillings and a penny ; other officers, much smaller 
payments; but the srqaUest of all to brave- 
hearted Jack and poor Joe the marine, who had 
doled out to them the insignificant sum of three 
pounds fourteen shillings and ninepence each ; 
scarcely tempting enough for the deceased sea- 
man’s next of Idn to incur trouble and expense 
to recover. A like sum was paid to the army. 

Among other tilings not generally known is 
the fact that there annually lapses to the govern- 
ment of this country a very large sum from un- 
claimed dmdends. A recent Parliamentary Paper 
shows that on 4th January 1882, the government 
dividends due, and not demanded, amounted to 
eight hundred and eighteen thousand nine hun- 
dred and nine pounds twelve shillings and six- 
pence ; of which sum, there was advanced to the 
government seven hundred and fifty-six thousand 
seven hundred and thirty-nine pounds and nine- 
pence. The sums thus advanced are applied 
pursulint to the provisions of certain Acts of 
Parliament towards the reduction of the national 
debt. A remarkable case came before the late 
Yice-chancellor Malins, in which it appeared that 
a ^ lady died at Marseilles at the great age of 
ninety-eight, who, though entitled to fifty-six 
thousand pounds in the funds, and to more than 
twenty thousand pounds accumulated dividends, 
was constantly borrowing money from her rela- 
tives; from which fact, it may be inferred that 


this large deposit had escaped the aged lady’s 
memory. 

In addition to unclaimed dividends, the Bank 
of England, doubtless, has large sums in the 
shape ' of unclaimed deposits. In fact, most 
Companies of long standing have otf their books 
large sums in the shape of unclaimed dividends. 
For instance, the Eoyal Exchange Assurance 
Company some years ago had upwards of thirty 
thousand pounds thus awaiting claimants ; and 
were a Parliamentary Eeturn of the unclaimed 
residues of estates in the hands of trustees to 
be ordered, people wotild be startled at the totals 
it would reveal. 

Then, again, the right or partial right of the 
Crown to treasure-trove is deemed by many per- 
sons to be a somewhat arbitrary one, and finders 
of these long-hidden treasures now and then 
try to dispose of them on the sly. Concealment 
of this kind in the ‘ good old times ’ was death ; 
it is now fine or imprisonment. The right 
assumed by a lord of the manor to treasure- 
trove found on his estate may be exemplied by 
the following amusing anecdote : A West-end 
jeweller endeavoured to palm off upon a rich 
old gentleman an old-fashioned silver drinking- 
cup, by declaring that it had been found in 
a particular field near a certain town. — ‘Will 
you certify that in writing 1 ’ — The tradesman . 
was only too ready to do so. Wliereupon the 
gentleman, pocketing the certificate, and taking 
up the flagon at the same time, remarked: 
‘Thank you, very much; I am the lord; of. that 
manor, and I am glad to receive my r- proper 
dues.’ ^ ^ 

The mention of conscience-money, too, invari- 
ably provokes a smile ; but perhaps some of us 
are ignorant of the fact that this last item alone 
has been estimated to swell the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s budget by about fifteen thousand 
pounds a year, and sometimes more. 

It is rarely that one reads of a person refusing 
to claim a legacy, but it has been known. An 
old lady was entitled to considerable property, 
and her, advisers wanted her to go some distance 
and sign a paper, offering to take her in a ]DOst- 
chaise and pay all expenses ; but being ot an 
obstinate temper, she refused to stir ; and persua- 
sion being useless, the property disappeared, and 
has never been traced. 

There are some persons who make it the rule 
of their lives to ‘ gather gear by every '^vile;’ 
and amongst this class of monomaniacs may be 
classed misers. A prolific source of litigation 
often arises from their eccentric mode of disposing 
of their hoards. Wliat has become of the many 
bags of gold often discovered hidden up a chimney, 
or planted behind the back of a grate ; secreted 
in a cupboard or sewn up in a mattress ; deposited 
amongst the lath and plaster of a ceiling ; placed 
behind the shutters of a room, or even "buried in 
the coal-cellar 1 One instance may suffice. In 
1766, at a lodging-house in Deptford (London), an 
English lady died at the age of ninety-sis. Her 
name was Luhorne. Eor nearly half a century 
she had lived in. the most penurious manner ; 
frequently, indeed, had begged on the high-roads, 
when she went on business to the City. After 
her death, there . were found securities in the 
Bank, South Sea, East India, and other stocks 
to the amount of forty thousand pounds and 
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upwards ; besides jewels, plate, china, rich cloth- 
ing ; great quantities of the finest silks, linen, 
velvet, &c., of very great value, together with 
a large sum of money. To whom all this 
treasure reverted, does not appear. 

It may have been a bold question, but evidently 
the gentleman who asked for ‘ a list of the funds 
paid out of Chancery during the last fifty years,’ 
had but a faint idea of tlie magnitude of the 
transactions of the Chancery paymaster. Without 
entering into very minute details, one is fairly 
astonished to read of the dormant funds in 
Chancery. From the annual budget of the 
Paymaster-general, it appears that the receipts 
for the year ending 31st August 1880, added to 
the securities then in court, made up a grand 
total of ninety-five million five hundred and four 
thousand four ' hundred and eighty-seven pounds 
nine shillings and fivepence. 

Though not generally known, it is perfectly | 
true that very considerable sums of imclaimed 
money have from time to time thus accumulated ; 
and, in fact, the Eoyal Courts of Justice have 
been -built almost entirely with the surplus inte- 
, rest of the suitors’ money, large sums of which 
have been borrowed, to , enable the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to carry through his financial 
operations ; thus, in 1881, Mr Gladstone borrowed 
no less than forty million pounds for national 
debt purposes. It would appear by this that 
I these unclaimed funds have been utilised to lighten 
[ the burden of taxation, it being impossible to 
divide the surplus interest among the suitors. By 
a Keturn made to the House of Commons in J uly 
1854, the total amount of suitors’ stock then in 
court amounted to forty-six million pounds. In 
the following year, a list containing the titles of 
such accounts, but not 'stating the amounts, was 
printed and exhibited in the Chancery ofiices, 
with the following liighly satisfactory results, that 
many persons came forward and preferred their 
claims, and about one-half of the stock supposed 
to be unclaimed was transferred out of court to 
successful claimants. 

At intervals, lists of these unclaimed funds are 
indeed published ; but they are said to be lists 
which any man of business would be ashamed of ; 
and until something more intelligible is published, 
many persons will continue to have fanciful claims 
on these dormant funds. And if we were to take 
the catalogue of spurious claimants, we should no 
doubt find it to be a long one ; and perhaps it is 
not altogether to be wondered at, as they have 
rarely any, difficulty in finding people ready to 
believe, not only in the genuineness of their 
j claims, but also to find the money to assist in 
j substantiating them. 

On the other hand, it is easy for really just 
claims to arise, as the following paragraph will 
show : At a meeting of the Historic Society, held 
in Liverpool some years ago, the President refer- 
ring to an interesting seal belonging to the family 
of Moels, stated that the last oumer of the property 
had a dissolute son, who collected the rents of 
the estate to meet his extravagances. His father, 
vowing revenge, set out to find him ; but whether 
he succeeded in doing so is not known, as, to this 
day, neither father nor son has ever been heard of ; 
and the whole of the estate is now’ in the hands 
of the tenants, and would be claimable should 
an heir be found. 


A passing reference might also be made con- 
cerning lotteries — by which the state has bene- 
fited to a great extent, their abolition ha^ung, 
it is said, deprived the. government of a revenue 
amounting to nearly three hundred thousand 
pounds a year— if merely to show that not only 
lucky legatees, but others, do not always utilise 
their windfalls properly. Some one has written, 
and with much truth, that it is just as well 
that Fortune is blind, for if she could only see 
some of the ugly, stupid, worthless persons on 
whom she occasionally showers her most precious 
gifts, the sight ‘ would annoy her so much that 
she would immediately scratch her eyes out. An 
anecdote is related of a poor man who by a 
lottery ticket became the proprietor of several 
thousand pounds. He at once drove out in his 
carriage and began purchasing odd things right' 
and left. Amongst other commodities, he packed 
into the interior a barrel of stout and some 
flitches of bacon ; but to crown all, he bought 
an Alderney cow, and drove home -with the 
animal hitched to the back of the vehicle. His 
relatives not unnaturally regarded all this with 
feelings akin to downright horror, and quickly 
commenced proceedings to have tliis lucky but 
amusingly eccentric individual judged insane. In 
this they succeeded. . 

Without a doubt, immense sums of money 
were raised by these state lotteries, and a great 
quantity of it remains unclaimed. The follow- 
ing entry occurs in an account published by the 
Bank of England and presented to parliament: 

‘ Amount of balances of sums issued tor payment 
of dividends due and not demanded, and for the 
payment of lottery prizes and benefits which had 
not been claimed, &c.’ 

Much litigation, too, ensues respecting whimsical 
wills and ambiguous bequests. It is recorded of 
a rich old farmer that, in giving instructions for 
his will, he directed a legacy of one hundred 
pounds to be given to his wife. Being informed 
that some distinction was usually made in case 
the widow married again, he at once doubled 
the sum ; and when told that this was altogether 
contrary to custom, he said, with heartfelt 
sympathy for his possible successor : ^ Ay ; but 
look you here— him as gets her ’ll honestly 
desarve it.’ 

Some years ago, an English gentleman be- 
queathed to his two daughters their weight in 
one-pound bank-notes. It is^ said a finer pair 
of paper-weights has never yet been heard of ; 
for the eldest got fifty-one thousand two hundred 
pounds ; and tlie younger and heavier of the two, 
fifty-seven thousand three himdred and forty-four 
pounds. — A gentleman left tw^o legacies ‘to lying- 
in hospitals which appear to have had no exist- 
ence ; claimants were sought, but we never heard 
of any having been found. A general invita- 
tion to such institutions is sometimes given, as in 
the follow^ing advertisement : ^ Divers charitable 
institutions are imdted to claim a share of a 
benevolent testator’s residuary estate — ^including 
the temporary Home for Lost and Starving Dogs. 
Write at once to Mr Elsmore, Salt Lake Cify, 
Utah.’ 

And the mention of a will recalls the onerous 
duty of the executor ; that is to say, the person 
intrusted to perform the will of the testator, 
and who rarely comes in for anything save worry 
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and anxiety. We give an exception, however, 
wliicli deserves a passing notice.. In 1878, an 
old lady died at Brighton worth eleven thousand 
pounds. She left legacies to the amount of two 
thousand four hundred pounds, but no directions 
as to the disposal of the residue. The executors 
were her doctor and solicitor. On her death, 
it turned out that she was illegitimate ; and there 
being no next of kin, a question arose between 
the Crown and the executors as to the disposal 
of the residue — some eight thousand pounds. It 
was decided that the executors were entitled 
to it. 


OHE FALSE, BOTH F A I R ; 

OR, A HARD KNOT. 

CHAPTER XXXIII. — AT SIR TIHOTHY BRIGGS’S. 

Sir TmoTHY Briggs was emphatically the right 
man in the right place. As there must be, in 
the natural fitness of things, auriferous sponges 
to suck up, if not actually to make, gold and 
silver, so, surely, there must be shower-baths' or 
rain-clouds to redistribute it. How, Sir Timothy 
, was both a gold-absorbing sponge and a gold- 
scattering shower-bath. What his great starch- 
manufactory at Lambeth brought in — and it was 
very much, for all of us need a stiff smooth 
shirt-front, and the name of Briggs, of the Royal 
Starch AVorks, Prince Albert Street, carried 
, weight with the retail trade — he was spending 
with a most liberal hand. Yet Sir Timothy was 
no spendtlirift. His annual expenditure, large 
and almost lavish, was well warranted by his 
means. Two generations of the Briggs race before 
him had dealt in starch. He profited by the 
harvest of their toil, and of his o'vvn, for Sir 
Timothy, if not quite equal to his father Samuel, 
and his grandfather Ephraim, was a shrewd man 
of business. He had plenty of consols, plenty of 
railway debentures and preference stock, and 
could afford to please himself. 

Sir Timothy had pleased himself in three\ways 
— he had become a landed gentleman ; he had 
got into parliament ; and he had married a noble 
wife. His knighthood had come to him as a 
consequence of the first two of these advantages. 
He had bought, within six miles of Castel Vawr, 
a. tidy little property, that brought him in, 
perhaps, four thousand a year, gross receipts, 
and cost him net, in model cottages, pattern 
piggeries, roads, bridges, drain-tiles, farm.build- 
ing.s, and general satisfaction, perhaps six. But 
he was quite content. He had never been 
ambitious enough to hope for a’ profit from his 
freehold, and "then, had he not for consolation 
the remembrance of the many wagon-loads of 
starch that rumbled through the echoing gates 
of the Royal Starch Works — Briggs supplied 
Royalty as well as humbler customers — daily. 
What Sir Timothy wanted was popularity. He 
^ot it, of- a sort. It is pleasant to see smiling 
daces aroimd one, and, what with doles and 
alms, fancy wages for those . who could work, 
and reduced rents for those who could pay, 
there were smiling faces enough around Sir 
Timothy. 

The name of Sir Timothy’s house was Hew 
Hatch. It was not a new house, being in date 
Elizabethan, and therefore, though he wished 
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that the old red brick manor-house, built about 
the time of Raleigh’s glorious buccaneering, had 
borne any other, name, he was too sensible to 
alter it. But he added to it, in doubtful taste, 
but at vast cost, and so as to secure the maximum 
of comfort, space, and splendour. Two Palladian 
wings, joined to the body of a gabled Elizabethan 
mansion, with a renovated front in the Queen 
Anne style, and plate-glass windows flashing back 
the sun, might set a scientific architect’s teeth 
on edge, but as we live within our houses, not 
outside them, the result might be, as in this 
case it was, a congeries of luxuriously furnished, 
apartments, with conservatories, aviary, aquarium, 
all that could be wished for. The gardens were 
a blaze of azaleas, roses, rhododendrons ; the 
lawns were velvet ; the park was overstocked 
with tame deer, the jealously watched preserves 
with tame pheasants, crying, so to speak, in their 
laz}^ way : ^ Come, shoot me, for I am weary of 
my life, suffering as I do, under a plethora of 
indolence, mashes, chives, and barley.’ Sir 
Timothy was wont to boast that every bird there 
stood him in a guinea and a half, yet he was 
unsparing when a battue was planned. 

So much for the knight’s local habitation. 
How for his legislative status and his matrimonial 
felicity. Sir Timothy was M.P. for Tipton-on- 
Silvern, which said borough, picturesquely perched 
on the bank of the pellucid Silvern, was reputed 
as the paradise of freemen, and the town where 
no poor voter, with an election pending or 
probable, need ever be without half-a-crown in 
his pocket and beer in his mug — and had bought 
Iiis seat, through two parliaments, as effectually 
though more cliscreetly than he had purchased 
his estate. He had bought his wife, too. Lady 
Juliana, certainly, was only the daughter of an 
Irish earl (Kilkerne), but she was a splendid 
woman, as Sir Timothy, who was a dumpy little 
man, twelve years her senior, often remarked in 
confidence to his inferiors. She was a very 
sho'wy, ornamental wife to him, and, withal, sweet- 
tempered, patient, and conscientious, as these 
'large, stupidish women often are. She had been, 
at first, very unwilling to marry Sir Timothy 
Briggs. She felt that a De Clancy — Lord 
Kilkerne’s family were De Clancys — might look 
higher than Starch ; nor had Sir Timothy the 
personal graces that find favour with the fair 
sex. But the out-at-elbows Earl of Kilkerne had 
come up to London, at an expense that, with 
his encumbored estate and nonpaying tenants, 
he could ill afford, expressly to marry off his 
daughters, and of the five big, dark-eyed, hand- 
some, dull-witted girls, the Lady Juliana was the 
largest and the least talkative. So, when Sir 
Timothy offered splendid settlements, the earl 
stamped, threatening to convey his recalcitrant 
child back to Ballythunder, the prospect of the 
Bog of Allen, and hopeless celibacy, unless she 
accepted Sir Timothy. * 

Lady Juliana did accept Sir Timothy. They 
were married, and, as the dear old story-books 
say, were happy ever after. Or, if not, why not ? 
At anyrate, they were blessed with at all events 
a reasonable share of felicity. Sir Timothy had 
an excellent digestion, and was a kindly husband. 
Lady Juliana was a pattern wife for such a lord. 
She really was a good creature, though lazy, and 
in her dull way tried to please her spouse, and 
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was superb at the head of his table, a quality 
wdiich Sir Timothy valued above all virtues. He 
had energy enough for both. His great aim was 
to shine in society. To this end had he bought 
Hew Hatch, and converted it into a rural palace. 
To this end had he bought and smirked himself 
into the House of Commons. To this end had 
he espoused Lady Juliana De Clancy. There 
were no children in the Hew Hatch nursery, and 
therefore the well-assorted couple had nothing to 
do but to devote themselves to the cultivation of 
Society. Sir Timothy, in London, at his tine 
house in Devonshire Square, gave sumptuous 
dinners ; and his wife entertained half London 
at a rout or two, and the master of Hew Hatch 
was indeed a proud man when guests crowded 
his hospitable mansion in the Marches. ' There 
it was that he concentrated his efforts to entertain 
I in princely style. His stables were on a great 
1 scale. There was no mistake about his pheasants. 
The Hunt was able to give five days^ sport, 
instead of three, owing to the more than liberal 
subsidy that came from Hew Hatch. The Hew 
Hatch cellars were gorged -with wines of por- 
tentous vintages ; and as for the French cook- 
in- chief, M. Achille Colichimarde, that overrated 
Gascon artist had been lured away from the 
employment of , the Megatherion, and was now” 
engaged, to bear sway in the Hew Hatch kitchen. 

Sir Timothy was no fool. He knew the value 
of dry champagne and ortolans and battue- 
shooting,' of mounts wdth the hounds and claret 
of Comet year vintage. He -was, then, particular 
about the quality of his guests. ‘ I -want fine 
follvs for my money 1’ 'was his frequent remark, 
sometimes to his wdfe, but more often to some 
humbler confidant, house-stew^ard, bailiff, or the 
like. He got fine folks, or at least fasliionable 
ones, to soine extent ; and such pretenders as Mr 
Beamish or Hed Tattle had no more chance of 
coaxing themselves into an invitation to Hew 
Hatch than into getting asked to Sandringham 
or Chatsworth. But, as a rule, he only secured 
the company of those wdio, though they might 
bear titles, were near the rose, rather than the 
rose itself. Very great people, with dry cham- 
- pagne and overfed pheasants of their owm, and 
yachts and grouse moors too, did not care to come 
to Hew Hatch. Stars of tlie second magnitude 
preferred other billets. The lions of the season 
chose to roar elsewdiere. 

It was a real treat to Sir Timothy wFen some- 
body told him ill confidence that Lord Putney 
was dying to be asked to Hew Hatch — Lord 
Putney, wLo, notoriously, was soon to be married 
to the young mistress of Castel YawT, Sir 
Timothy^s grandest neighbour. There was an 
acquaintance bet-ween the magnates 6f Hew Hatch 
and Castel Ya'wr, and Lady Barbara was always 
gracious to Lady J uliana, but there was not 
exactly an intimacy. Such a friendship would 
soon ripen, were the elderly expectant bridegroom 
once a guest at Hew Hatch. Five miles — in 
the country — signify nothing. How Sir Timothy 
had a very slight knowledge of Lord Putney, but 
he knew Sir John Heavilands, a baronet with 
an involved estate, wLo lived nearer to March- 
bury, and at whose house the jaunty Yiscount 
was just then staying. So he and Lady Juliana 
drove over, with the best liveries and the gray 
horses, to Heavilands, to visit their dear friends 


Sir John and Lady Heavilands in their tumble- 
down old manor-house among rook-haunted elms, 
and came back well satisfied; for not only had 
Lord Putney proyed most obligingly ready to 
join the company at Hew Hatch, but His Lord- 
ship had craved an invitation for his almost . 
inseparable friend and kinsman, the Honourable 
Algernon March, a tall young Guardsman, with 
more muscular than cerebral development, who 
liked his cousin Putney, and was grateful for 
money lent and creditors pacified, and who w”as 
to be ‘best man’ of his senior when the wedding 
should come off. 

A word about the company at Hew Hatch, 
which Lord Putney and his relative speedily 
joined. Seldom, outside of a chapter of the most 
noble order of the Garter, has there been such 
a betitled company. Sir Timothy never said to 
his wife, and perhaps not even to himself, that he 
would invite no one without a handle to his or 
her name. But that was the virtual principle on 
which he acted. He was the patron saint of 
impecunious Lord Alfreds and of needy Sir 
Harry s. One Lord George had brought his Lady 
George with him. But there was only one woman 
there who had been a peeress, and this was' the 
Dowager Countess of Mildborough, who had been 
only too glad to bring her good-looking daughters, 
Lady Flora Yigors and Lady Celia Yigors, from 
her narrow and gloomy little Curzon Street house 
to roomy and splendid Hew Hatch. Poor old 
Lady Mildborough was as unhappy a chaperon as 
any in London, since her daughters were grooving 
desperate in their hopes and testy in their tempers, 
after six seasons of useless hawking after that 
shy bird, the eligible and marrying young man of 
high degree. The girls themselves were well 
enough to look upon, but they must have had 
bad luck, or something in their manners that 
counteracted the effect of pretty features, since 
their contemporaries had been wedded, and they left 
unasked. Lady ^Mildborough herself had much to 
endure, what with her nerves, and her tendency 
to rheumatism, the late hours, the dunning trades- 
men, the narrow income that was to provide 
carriages and ball-dresses. The late earl had been 
the poorest of patricians, glad of a guinea for his 
attendance at the Boards of City concerns where a 
titled director is worth his price. But Lady Flora 
and Lady Celia had dressed their faces in smiles, 
for they knew the advantage of ‘being .in a country- 
house where heirs to estates more or less worth 
the having were no scarcity. 

Lord Putney and Algernon March came, accord- 
ingly, and, as Sir Timothy had shrewdly and 
accurately conjectured would be the case, there 
was soon a constant interchange of visits and of 
hospitalities between Hew Hatch and Castel Yawr. 
There was even a project, which, somehow, got 
postponed as to the execution of it until later in 
the season, as to a grand picnic in the midst of 
the finest and wildest scenery of the adjoining 
mountains, on the Welsh side of the border. But, 
in the meantime, the opportunities, for intercouiise, 
in the fine autumn weather, were very frequent, 
and Sir Timothy congratulated himself on the ' 
diplomatic foresight which had caused him to 
get the- future husband of the Marchioness, and 
the future Master of Castel Yam’, lodged beneath 
his own roof. Lord Putney did his best, wdth 
practised skill, to make himself agreeable. It was 
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for him an easy task, where his host and hostess, 
and indeed all, were predetermined to he pleased 
with him. And the fact was that an odd sort 
of respect, in spite of the smiles that his foibles 
evoked, did attend Lord Putney. He was known 
to be the soul of honour, and had done many a 
kind act, without ostentation and without effort. 
His affectations were of a patent and notable kind, 
but, once forget them, and it was difficult not to 
feel a sort of liking for the Viscount. His hench- 
inan, the Honourable Algernon, really felt uncer- 
tain sometimes whether his jaunty patron and 
cousin were a, young man like himself, or a 
shaky veteran giving himself the airs of adoles- 
cence. 

That Lord Putney should be engaged to marry 
the young Lady of Castel Vawr was a wonder to 
some of those assembled at Hew Hatch, and the 
more so when they thought of the great trial 
to take place at the winter assizes, at Marclibury, 
and of the ugly doubts that rested, in some few 
minds, as to the lady’s identity. But the very 
fact that Lord Putney was so staunch to his 
troth-plight appeared an indirect proof of the 
strength of her cause. Certainly, it was not for 
her money that he had sought her. Large as 
her rent-roll was, his o^vn income was larger 
still. A suitor so rich was clearly above all 
mercenary motives. 

* Put. doesn’t want her money, not a sixpence 
of it,’ said the Honourable, idgernon, in the 
hours of confidential cigar smoking at Sir 
Timothy’s ; ‘ but I think he does care a bit for 
Castel Yawr. It is grand, isn’t it, and Enderling 
is such a beast of a efface, don’t you know ? ’ 

Enderling, indeed, on the Middlesex bank of 
the Thames, chief country residence of Viscount 
Putney, damp, ugly, and dismal, was in truth 
a very undesirable abode as compared with 
majestic Castel Vawr. 


QTJEEH ESTHEE EAA BLYTH AND THE 
YETHOLM GYPSIES. 

Eoue years ago, I made my last visit to Eirk- 
Yetholm, the headquarters of the Border gypsies, 
which nestles sweetly among the pastoral fells 
near the head of Bowmont Water, and almost 
Under the shadow of the Cheviots. I had fre- 
quently been at this place before ; but on the 
occasion , of which 'I write, I went specially for 
' the purpose of introducing a friend to Esther 
Eaa Blyth, the Queen of the gypsies. Driving 
I from Jedburgh — where in bygone days not a few 
of the swarthy wanderers paid the extreme penalty 
of the law — ^we passed through a district full of 
historical associations. 

The appearance of the village of Yetholm 
has been often described, but the description 
by Queen Esther herself is more graphic, and 
l^erhaps more truthful than any ,of the others. 
‘Yetholm,’ she used to say, ‘is sae mingle- 
mangle that ane might think it was either built 
on a dark nicht or sown on a wiudy ane!’ 
Once .seen, it can never be forgotten. Eormeiiy, 
there was a picturesque street of old thatched 
houses known as Tinkler Eow ; but most of it 
has been taken ,down. One of. the houses that 



still remains is the Old Palace, now the abode 
of Princess Helen. But the royal residence occu- 
pied by the Queen was a detached whitewashed 
cottage of more improved construction, with 
ivy clinging to the walls, and ffower-p^^^ ^ front. 
Into this comfortable-looking though humble 
cottage we entered, and were immediately in 
presence of the veritable Queen Esther, or Ettie 
as she was familiarly called. While my friend 
was being formally introduced to her, she seemed 
to scan him from head to foot. This over, we 
were at once seated beside Her Majesty, and had 
a friendly chat about the weather and the crops, 
poachiug, and similar subjects that never failed 
to interest her. Then we touched on the many' 
changes that had taken place affecting her 
‘subjects;’ the camping at St Boswells’ and St 
James’s fairs in former years ; reminiscences of 
the old Eoman Boad, and the stringency of the 
Police Acts. She was, she said, a strict observer 
of the laws of the realm herself, and she 
wished all her people to be the same ; but it 
was difficult for them to give up habits acquired 
in childhood. 

The Queen had aged considerably since I had 
last seen her. Though she was over eighty years 
of age, her bright eyes had lost none of their 
lustre ; but her step had become less firm,- and 
the sHvery whiteness of her hair was suggestive of 
the snow of winter. The dress which she wore 
was scrupulously neat ; and her antique linen cap 
added in its own peculiar way a charm as great 
as ever did a diadem to any other crowned head. 
When seen in her palace, she assumed a dignity 
which was naturally wanting during her peregri- 
nations in the country. But her courteousness 
never left her. The cottage contained several 
things of interest, which the Queen was kind 
enough to shoj^v my friend. I had seen them 
before. The chief of these — the regalia — consisted 
of the cro^vn, made of tin . by George Gladstone, 
blacksmith, Yetholm ; the sword of state, which 
had been taken from an exciseman by the smug- 
glers in a skirmish near' Yetholm ; and a sword 
found on Elodden Field. She also showed him a 
number of valuable gold rings that had been 
presented to her by noble ladies. These were 
greatly prized by her. 

Thousands, including many persons of high 
rank, have made pilgrimages to see the Queen 
in her royal dwelling; but these will now be 
at an end. The old story must be told — the 
Queen is dead. She breathed her last on the 
12th of July in a house known as ‘The Castle,’ 
in the town of Kelso. On the Sunday following, 
she was buried in Yetholm churchyard, where 
some of her kindred had found a resting-place. 
In keeping with the -character of the deceased, 
the funeral obsequies were of the most unosten- 
tatious kind ; but a large number of persons 
belonging to the district attended to do the last 
honours to the departed Queen. An appropriate 
wreath of flowers, sent by Lady John Scott of 
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SiDottiswood, was placed upon tlie Mer, and tlie 
, plate oh the coffin lid bore the following inscrip- 
tion : ^Esther Eaa Blyth, Queen of the Gypsies, 
died July 12, 1883.’ The scarlet cloak wluch the 
deceased wore on state occasions was thro'vvn over 
the coffin as it was home shoulder-high to the 
grave. 

It would appear that the gypsies first obtained 
a permanent settlement in Yetholm during the 
seventeenth century. Tradition says that at one 
of the sieges of Namur, in that century, Bennet 
of Grubit and Marlefield, who .was als6 Laird 
of Kirk- Yetholm, was struck to the ground, and 
would have been killed, but for the gallant con- 
duct of one of his followers, a gypsy named 
Young ; and that, as a mark of gratitude, Bennet 
granted his deliverer a settlement in Kirk- 
Yetholm, the lease of his feu being for a period 
of nineteen times nineteen years. Another 
tradition is that Will Eaa, Hhe most genial of 
' their long line of kings,’ obtained a similar 
grant from Sir William Bennet, a friend of the 
poet Thomson, for recovering for him a horse 
which diad been stolen by the Jacobite army 
in 1*715. Will died in Coldingham in 1784, at 
a great age, and was buried in Yetholm. In 
the funeral train there were, we are told, no 
fewer than three hundred asses — surely no unfit 
procession for any eastern king. He was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son, ‘Canny WuU Eaa,’ a 
noted athlete in liis day and a man of a jovial 
disposition. He died in 1847, aged ninety-five 
years. Wull being the last in the direct' male 
line of the Eaas, was succeeded by his nephew, 
Charles Blyth, who died on' 19th August 1861 ; 
and he in turn should have been succeeded by 
his son David; but this Prince not having any 
desire for kingly honours, waived his right in 
favour of Princess Helen, his youngest sister. 
The eldest sister Esther, who had never admitted 
her father’s right to the crown, on the ground 
that he was not ’ a Eaa, now asserted a claim, 
and caused the following proclamation to be 
issued : ‘ I, Esther Eaa Blyth, hereby notify and 
make Icnown, that in consequence of the lamented 
death of my father, lately reigning King of the 
Gypsies, and in consequence of a pretender to the 
vacant crown having arisen in the person of my 
yoimgest sister, the question in dispute will be 
settled at Yetholm, on Tuesday, the 12th day of 
November instant ; and I do hereby summon and 
command all the members of the various tribes 
to appear there on the day named ; and at the 
same time invite all the inhabitants of. these 
villages and neighbourhood favourable to my 
cause to come forward and record their votes in 
my favour ; by doing which they will insure the 
promotion to royal honours and authority of the 
candidate possessing the rightful claim, bearing, 
as I do, the royal name of Eaa, and being the 
eldest daughter of his late Majesty, King Charles, 
and earn the endearing gratitude of my royal 
heart. Esther Eaa Blyth. « 

. ‘Given under my hand and seal this first day 
of November, in the year of our Lord eighteen 
hundred and sixty-one years.’ 


This prompt appeal had the desired effect. 
Esther’s claim was undisputed ; and her corona- 
tion took place forthwith, and with befitting cere- 
mony. A large number of the various tribes had 
assembled. The Queen was attended by PrincW 
and Princesses of the ‘ blood-royal.’ An account 
■svritten at the time says : ‘ Her brother, Prince 
Charles, and nephew of the same name and title, 
and two of the Princesses, acted as equerries to 
Her Majesty; some of Her Majesty’s grandchil- 
dren also being present. The Queen, mounted 
upon her palfrey, proceeded to the cross, where 
the ceremony was performed, the cro'^vn-bearer and 
cr owner following. The procession having halted, 
the crowner stepped forward and placed the 
coronet upon her head, a Scotch thistle being a 
very prominent ornament upon it. The crowner, 
from a roll of parchment, proclaimed “Queen 
Esther Eaa Blyth, challenge who dare.” ’ 

The Queen thanked her subjects for placing 
her upon, the throne of her ancestors, and hoped' 
that they would live at peace with all men. Her 
Majesty afterwards held a levde. Thus ended 
the ceremony in connection with the coronation 
of the last of the gypsy sovereigns. 

Esther Eaa Blyth in early life married one 
John Eutherford, belonging to Jedburgh; but 
he predeceased her by many years. There were 
twelve children of the marriage, eight of whom 
stiU survive — five sons and three daughters. 
The deceased Queen refused to name a suc- 
cessor, and it is unlilcely that any of her family 
will aspire to the crown. She was in many 
respects a remarkable woman, with a deep know- 
ledge of human character, and could with the 
utmost ease accommodate herself to her nume- 
rous visitors, whether high or low. A frequent 
remark of hers was, that she required to have 
‘ a face for a minister, a face for a gentleman, a 
face for- a blackguard, and a face for an honest 
man ! ’’ 

It was seldom that she formed a wrong estimate 
of the character of her visitors, and she could 
suit her conversation to all. If, however, any 
one was tempted to make merry at her expense, 
her sarcasm was keen and of telling effect. 
Unlike many of her ‘subjects,’ she did not claim 
to have the gift of fortune-telling, though occa- 
sionally she indulged in it as a piece of good- 
humour. In tliis connection a story is told of an 
amorous clergyman who was about to approach 
the hymeneal altar for the third time. Shortly 
before the happy event took place, he visited 
Yetholm vdth his lady-love, and while refresliing 
themselves at the village inn, he was somewhat 
communicative on this subject, and addedj that 
they were about to go to the Palace to see if the 
Queen could ‘ read the futme.’ A gentleman who 
was present took it upon himself secretly to inform 
Queen Esther of the intended visit 'and its object, 
so that when the happy couple called, she was 
able to acquit herself in the most satisfactory 
manner. Neither of them had ever seen Her 
Majesty before ; but this interview impressed 
them so very favourably, that they were ready 
to admit that she was ‘a most wonderful person 
and the way she discoursed about the apj)roaching 
union, left no doubt on their minds that she 
possessed the art of divination in no small 
degree. 

She occasionally made what she called a 
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‘ voyage ^ to the houses of the nobility and gentry 
of the district, and was invariably treated with 
marks of respect, sometimes receiving presents 
of a substantial kind. Once, when '^usiting the 
Marchioness of Waterford, at Ford ' Castle, Queen 
Esther took part in a dance ; and as the tunes 
played were not according to her fancy, she is 
said to have called to the musician to ‘give them 
Tullocligorumy Gxuldle the Butler, or some other 
tune that folk could understand ! ’ Besides having 
quite a fund of stories connected with her tribe, 
she knew many of the old Border ballads ; and 
to have heard her lilt The Gkjpsy Laddie, was 
something to be enjoyed and long to be remem- 
bered. 


POISONOUS LEAVES. 

Beset as children and the ignorant are, says 
Land and Water, by dangers which they cannot 
measure, and can hardly be blamed for falling 
into, it is a wonder rather that they so seldom 
incur fatal consequences, than that , they should 
sometimes eat leaves of an injurious character. 
Tlie only safe rule for children to observe is, never 
to eat anything that they have not been positively 
assured is wholesome by their parents. 

No doubt it is an excellent thing that children 
should be so well nourished as to remove to a 
large extent the temptation to eat wild leaves. 
Moreover, modern gardening has brought into 
perfection so many table vegetables, that we are 
enabled to enlist a natural dislike to the juices 
of uncultivated plants on the side of caution, as 
compared ^vith the pleasantness of the wholesome 
green meat of home. But children sometimes will 
stray on a ramble, and become hungry when at 
a distance from ‘ shops ^ or home, and thus it 
cannot be useless to know -what are the more 
dangerous kinds of leaves which must be avoided 
by all who wish to preserve their lives. The 
strongest barriers of prohibition we can erect 
should be placed to protect the young from their 
own heedlessness, which at times leads them to 
do all forbidden things, and to test all maxims- 
and commandments, disobedience to which is sup- 
IDOsed to entail divers pains and penalties. 

Some of dur most admired flowers, which we 
should least "svillingly banish from cultivation, are 
associated -with green leaves of a very poisonous 
character. The narrow long leaves of the daffodil 
act as an irritant poison ; the delicate compound 
leaves of laburnum have a narcotic and acrid juice 
which causes purging, vomiting, and has not 
unfrequently led to death. The narrow leaves 
of the meadow saffron or autumn crocus give 
rise to the utmost irritation of the throat, thirst, 
dilated pupils, with vomiting and purging. The 
dangerous character of aconite or monkshood 
l^ves is doubtless well known, but each genern- 
tion of children requires instruction to avoid 
above aU things these large palm-shaped leaves, 
dark green on the upper surface. The utmost 
depression, often blindness, tingling all over the 
body, parching and burning of the throat and 
stomaeh, are some of the horrible symptoms which 
are preludes to death from this most deadly of 


vegetable poisons. Almost equally desirable is 
it to avoid the large ovate leaves of the foxglove. 
The heart has been known to be depressed so 
exceedingly by the action of these leaves as to 
beat only seventeen times a minute, with the 
pupils of the eyes widely dilated. In a case of 
this kind, it cannot be too forcibly recollected 
that the sufferer should be kept strictly lying 
down, to save the strength of the heart as much 
as possible. The leaves of . the pasque-flower 
(AnenioTie puisatilla) and of various species of 
ranunculus (crowfoots) are to be named as being 
injurious, and belonging to attractive flowers. 

Leaves of coarse weeds, however, provide an 
abundant quota of danger ; but frequently their 
strong scent and bitter or 'nauseous taste give 
timely warning against their being consumed. Of 
all our British orders of plants, perhaps the Um- 
belliferous order contributes the rankest and most 
widespread elements of danger. The tall hemlock 
is everywhere known to be poisonous, and it is 
one of the most abundant occupants of the hedge. 
A peculiar ‘ mousy ’ odour can generally be recog- 
nised on squeezing the leaves, which are deep 
green in colour and trebly compoimd, the small 
lobes being lanceolate and deeply cut. It is said 
that the mousy smell can be detected in water 
containing not more than a fifty-thousandth part 
of the juice. Hemlock is both an irritant to any 
sore place and a general narcotic poison, produc- 
ing headache, imperfect vision, loss of power to 
swallow, and extreme drowsiness, with complete 
paralysis of voluntary muscles and muscles of 
respiration. The water dropwort, too, a flourish- 
ing ditch-plant ; the water hemlock (Cicuta vi/j'osa), 
foors-parsley {JEthusa cynapium), must be ranked 
among our most dangerous poisonous plants 
belonging to the Umbelliferous order. The fooks- 
parsley leaves are sometimes mistaken for genuine 
parsley, but their nauseous odour and darker 
leaves should prevent this. The Nightshade 
order is another with dangerous and often 
extremely poisonous leaves. Indeed, no night- 
shade can be regarded as safe ; while the deadly 
nightshade, with its oval uncut leaves, soft, 
smooth, and stalked, is in the highest degree to 
be avoided. Henbane and thorn-apple again, 
with their large and much-indented leaves, are 
conspicuous members of the ‘dangerous classes.’ 
Holly-leaves contain a juice which is both narcotic 
and acrid, causing vomiting, pain, and purging. 
Even elder-leaves and privet-leaves may produce 
active and injurious irritation when eaten. 

The leaves of the arun or cuckoo-pint, large, 
arrow-shaped, and glossy,, have often caused death. 
Two are sufficient to produce great pain, vomiting, 
&c. One of the very disagreeable symptoms is 
a great swelling-iip of the tongue from tlie amount 
of irritation ; children’s tongues especially may 
become so swollen that the swallo^ving of remedies 
or of emetics is very difficult. In such a. case, 
the administration of melted fresh butter freely 
has proved beneficial ; and after vomiting has 
taken place freely, strong coffee should be given. 
Savin and yew leaves are both most poisonous, 
yew being narcotic as well as acrid, ' although it 
is vulgarly supposed that the fresh leaves . are 
not injurious — a mistake from which some have 
suffered. With regard to treatment in cases of 
poisoning by leaves,' if no doctor is at hand, 
produce vomiting till all offending matter is 
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expelled; and when considerable slee]piness or 
drowsiness has come on, give strong tea or coffee, 
and again bring on vomiting ; then stimulate 
and rouse the brain in every possible way. 

Finally, we would say, do not too readily regard 
leaves as harmless because you may know or hear 
of cases in which no injury has resulted from 
eating them. From the eating of almost every 
kind of leaf we have mentioned, repeated deaths 
have been occasioned, and none of them can be 
eaten with impunity. 

EY THE INH FIRE. 

It was a wild night on the southern coast. The 
wind in its hurricane strength lashed the waters 
into billows, that piled themselves one upon 
another in their eagerness to wreak destruction 
upon something. They poured over the rocks in 
volumes of snow-white foam, and dashed them- 
selves madly against the cliffs, only to be hurled 
back, a broken, seething mass of waters ; or they 
rolled majestically into the bay, and broke with 
a noise of thunder upon the beach of Wide- 
mouth. 

The cosiest spot to be found for miles round 
the coast that night, was the bar of the Anchor 
and' Binnacle — the only inn. which the village of 
Widemouth possessed. It was a snug little bar, 
with warm red curtains to the windows, inviting 
one to enter. Once inside, it required no little 
moral courage to go out again, especially with 
those portly little barrels of ale looking at you 
from behind the counter, and the rows of bright 
•bottles on the shelves above. On this wild night, 
the bar was filled with the smoke of many pipes, 
the murmur of many voices, and a clinking of 
spoons and glasses ; and as one^s eyes became 
, gradually accustomed to the atmosphere, several 
strangely habited forms appeared. In truth, the 
best part of the male population of Widemouth 
was gathered there — most of the fishermen, and 
a great many of the coastguard. Nearly all had 
heavy waterproof boots drawn on over their 
trousers, and reaching up to the knees ; oilskin 
coats, more or less shabby, over their jerseys ; and 
sou’- wester hats coming well down over their 
backs. 

The wind swept round the Anchor and Binnacle 
as though it would wrench it from its founda- 
tions and carry it bodily away, dashing the rain 
furiously against the rattling window-panes, 
and moaning and booming mournfully in the 
chimneys. 

‘ How it is blowin’, to be sure,’ said one of the 
coastguard, as a heavier gust than any which had 
preceded it, made the old house tremble. 

‘You’re right there, mate !’ answered a fisher- 
man. ‘ It ’s blowin’ big-guns to-night.’ 

‘ I thort sum’at o’ the kind were cornin’,’ chimed 
in another ; ‘ there ’s bin a heavy swell rollin’ 
in for these two days past, and the gulls has bin 
a-keepin’ wonderful close in-shore too. Them’s 
pretty sure signs as it ’s a-blowin’ outside.’ 

‘There an’t bin such a gale as this near upon 


nine year, I reckon,’ says a third — ‘not since 
the time when the Glenavon went ashore off* the 
Lizards, and all hands was lost.’ 

‘That was the same winter as the emigrant 
ship got into the West Bay, and were lost on the 
Chesil, weren’t it inquired the coastguard who 
had previously spoken. 

‘ Ay, ay, the very same night,’ was the reply. 

‘Ah, that was a wreck! Went to pieces ten 
minutes ar ter she took the ground. . We managed 
to save three of those aboard her with the rocket- 
line ; but all the rest — nigh upon four hundred 
— was lost.’ 

Just then, the door was opened, and another 
man entered, or, to speak literally, was blo’vvn into 
the bar, for the wind rushed in behind him, 
scattering the smoky cloud before it, cooling the 
grog, and making the gaslights hiss and flicker. 
The newcomer was evidently a fisherman. He 
was something besides. Ever since his boyhood, 
he had been knocking about at sea, and had only 
returned to settle down in his native village a few 
months before. 

‘Wild weather to-night, mates !’ said he, as he 
mped the moistme from his face, and shook the 
water from his dripping sou’-wester. ‘I pities 
them as is heatin’ down Channel to-night.’ 

‘We was just say in’ as how there hadn’t bin 
such a gale as this near upon niue year since,’ 
said one of the men. 

‘ No ; I don’t suppose there has,’ he replied. 

‘ Leastways, not on this coast, as I can remember. 
The wust gale as ever I was in was off the Scotch 
coast, and it was the only time as ever I was near 
upon bein’ wrecked.’ 

' ‘Let’s have the yarn, mate,’ said a coastguard. — 

‘ But before you make sad, fill your pipe, and let ’s 
have some more grog.’ 

The fresh supply having been obtained, and 
duly tasted and approved, and a goodly cloud 
rising to the rafters, the sailor commenced : 

It’s somewhere about five year ago, I should , 
think. I ’d bin home some six weeks from 
Calcutta, and havin’ got through all my cash 
knockin’ about Liverpool, I ships as bo’sen aboard 
a, fine iron ship, about two thousand tons, 
called the Tuscany. She were lyin’ at the mouth 
o’ the Mersey in ballast, waitin’ for fair weather. 
She Avere then to be towed to Glasgow, where a 
cargo was waitin’ for. her ; and from there she 
were bound for San Francisker. The cap’en, he 
were part-owner of ’er ; and as he ’d bin a-layin^ 
there two or three days, he' were gettin’ impatient. 
It had bin thick, dirty weather for a week or 
more, the wind veerin’ from sou’ to sou’- west, and 
there were a nasty lump of a sea outside the bar. 
Howsumever, as I says, the cap’en he were a-gettin’ 
impatient; and the day as I joins, he and the 
pilot and the cap’en o’ the tug as was to take us 
round, was havin’ a palaver as to sailin’. O’ 
course, I didn’t know then what they was a-talkin’ 
about ; but I heerd tell arterwards as how the 
pBot and the cap’en of the tug were very strong 
agen goin’ out. Not but what it weren’t no 
bizness o’ theirs, if the cap’en chose to make the 
passage. ' And choose he did ; for soon arterwards 
the order came for’ad to heave about. About five 
in the arternoon, the tug called the Gladiator 
come alongside. We passed a good stout hawser 
out to her, heaved anchor, and cleared the river. 
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The Tiiscany was precious high oiit o’ the water, 
and so light, that she were just like a cork atop 
o’ the waves. 

There was only a moderate breeze blomn’ 
when we got ontside ; bnt there were a nasty- 
lookin’ lot o’ cloud away to the sou’-west ; the sun 
were gone long afore his time. When the pilot 
dropped oyer the side, he took all the fine 
weather with him. That night, the breeze 
fi’eshened, and ’fore mornin’ it were blowin’ hard 
with a heavy sea. The tug kep’ ahead well. 
Every now and agen, she were half-buried in 
the great green seas as broke over her ; then she ’d 
come wp atop of ’em like a duck, with the water 
pourin’ through her paddle-boxes, and her paddles 
Ilyin’ round like mad things every roll she give. 
We was m*akui’ pretty heavy weather of it our- 
selves, though, bein’ so high out o’ the water, the 
seas didn’t break aboard much at first. But we 
was half-drownded with the spray comin’ over in 
clouds, and she’d dip her nose into it right up 
to the fo’c’sle deck. All that day, the tug held 
on, and the gale got worse, till it were blowin’ 
nigh as bad as ’tis now. ^ The cap’en begun to 
wish he ’d kep’ snug in port. Every minute we 
expected the towrope to part, or to get a signal 
from the tug that she was shippin’ too much 
water, and must cast us off. But nothin’ happened 
tni about the middle o’ the first watch that night, 
when a heavy sea struck us just for’ad o’ the 
foremast, clearin’ everythin’ off the deck, and 
makin’ the ship stop and shiver from stem to 
stern ; and when we recovers, we found the 
towrope had gone — ay, Tads, broke lilve a pipe- 
stem. Well, we burnt lights, to let the tug know 
our whereabouts ; but when she answered, we 
found we were fast driftin’ to leeward. It weren’t 
a 'comfortable berth, mates, I can tell ye, blowin’ 
half a hurricane, with a sea runnin’ as high as 
the mainyard and cornin’ aboard, every minute ; 
the tug gone, and we driftin’ just where the sea 
choose to take us. But there was nothin’ to be 
done. There was hardly a stitch o’ canvas aloft, 
so we’ could only hope the tug would try and 
pick us up agen. When daylight come, we looked 
everywhere for her ; but she weren’t to be seen — 
nothin’ but the drivin’ scucl aloft, and a fierce 
sea surgin’ all round us. All that day, we 
.strained our eyes to get a sight o’ some vessel; 
but not one did we see. We seed nothin’ that 
day but the land, and we sighted that away on 
our lee about dusk. We thought the tug must 
ha’ sprung a leak, and gone down in the 
night. 

Thinlvin’ to bear off the land a bit, the cap’en 
give orders to loose a jib and tops’!. It were 
risky work up aloft with the vessel nigh dippin’ 
her yardarms at every roU ; and some o’ the 
hands wouldn’t venture. Howsumever, we got 
’em loosed at last ; but bless ye, they hadn’t bin 
sheeted home ten minutes, when the jib were 
nothin’ but ribbins, and the tops’l were blown 
clean out o’ the bolt-ropes. Just as we was 
a-comin’ down, from the tops’l-yard, some one 
sings out: ‘Light on the weather-beam.’ At 
first, we couldn’t see nothin’, and didn’t believe' 
it ; but soon she come up on a big sea, and then 
we rnade out what looked like a star, low dovm 
on the ’rizon. We didn’t believe as how it could 
be the tug. But after burnin’ lights for some | 
time, we' seed somethin’ go up right away from | 




where we ’d seen the light. Then we knew it 
must be she ; but even then, it seemed a poor 
chance for us. 

At the rate the Tuscany was driftin’, a matter 
o’ two hours more would ha’ seen us on the 
rocks, and none would have escaped to tell 
the yarn. There was still . a last chance ; and 
the cap’en made up his mind to try it ; so the 
order soon come to clear away both anchors and 
stand by to let go. Another hour passed, and 
stOl the masthead light o’ the tug seemed as far 
off as ever. Would she ever get to us? we 
thought. The land were l}dn’ close away on 
our lee, when the order come to let , go both 
anchors, and the chain fiew out o’ the hawse- 
holes. One parted almost directly ; the other 
dragged, then held for a bit, and then parted, 
and we was carried on helplessly towards shore. 
I never wants to go through such another time, 
mates, as long as I lives. When them anchors 
went, we give ourselves up for lost. Some o’ the 
men went clean mad, ravin’ and cussin’, and then 
sittin’ down and blubberin’ like great children. 
Some lashed ’emselves to the riggin’ ; and some, 
wi’ eyes near out o’ their heads, laughed and 
'grinned and pinted to the stretch o’ black 'coast 
we was drivin’ on. It weren’t more nor a mile 
and a half away ; and we begun to fancy we 
could hear the breakers above the roar o’ the 
gale. And we clean forgot all about the tug ; 
when suddenly, down she come close upon us to 
vdnd’ard, out o’ the darkness. We could see the 
cap’en o’ her standin’ on the bridge, and hangin’' 
on to 'the rails. We seed a man for’ad on the 
fo’c’sle, under the lee o’ the capstan, with a coil o’ 
rope in his hand. But how to get that rope were 
the next tiling. Every moment was precious, 
and one mistake would ha’ bin . enough. With 
a sea runnin’ like that, it were a nasty job. Now 
the' tug would be down below us, in between 
two great rollin’ hills ; next minute, she ’d be 
as far above us. But there weren’t no time for 
thinkin’ much, so every man followed her wi’ 
his eyes, and stood ready to get that rope, or go 
to Davy Jones in the attempt. 

The cap’en o’ the tug brought her round under 
our stern, and come up to leeward o’ us. He 
then passed ahead, as near alongside as he dare 
— ^might be the length o’ this bar off — and then 
he waited for a lull in the gale. We was all 
gathered on the fo’.c’sle and in the fore-riggin’ and 
chains ; and we seed the man on the fo’c’sle o’ 
the tug come from under the lee o’ the capstan 
and seize the weather-rails. There he stood until 
the lull come, which it did at last — such a lull 
as we could hear the heatin’ o’ the paddles, and 
the swish o’ the seas as they tumbled one over 
the other. Runnin’ in a bit closer, the cap’en 
o’ the tu" signalled the man on the fo’c’sle to 
heave. We hardly dared breathe, as the line 
flew from his hand ; but a ringin’ cheer went 
up as it lodged in our fore-riggin’ and were 
secured. Then the tug forged ahead agen, while 
we hauled in that line, lad^, as never a line were 
’hauled, afore. We soon had the stout steel hawser 
made fast ; and then come another wait, near as 
bad as the one nfore. The -wind seemed to' ha’ 
got double strength after the lullj and seemed as 
though it were wild at our havin’ v got the line * 
for it roared and shrieked through the riggin’ like 
a thousand devils. It was a fight, now, between 
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the tide and the tug ; and for a bit we thought 
it were all up with both o’ us. The tug buried 
herself so deex^ thought she ’d 

be swamxml-; but she struggled , in vain. We 
never moved. The shore were that close that we 
could see the foam flyin’ up the cliffs, and see 
the rocks upon which both o’ us seemed to be 
driftin’. But at last, after what seemed to us 
to be hours and hours, the ship’s head turned 
seawards. The Gladiator had won ; and when 
daylight broke, we were well out at sea agen ; 
and the same day saw us moored in the Clyde. 


At the conclusion of the narration, the sailor 
took a long pull at his tankard. The others had 
sat quietly listening throughout, only now and 
then interrupting by an exclamation of astonish- 
ment or assent. Now one of them asked: ‘How 
came the tug to find you agen, mate ’ 

‘Why, you see the caxi’en.of her knew pretty 
well the set o’ the currents in them parts ; and 
findin’ he were not far off . a port, he put in for 
a new towline, and then come arter us as fast 
as his paddles would bring him. He ’d near 
given us uj), though, when he seed our light.’ 

As he ceased speaking, a sound was heard above 
the roaring of the wind without, which caused the 
men to put down their glasses and glance inquir- 
ingly towards one another. ' One of them stepped 
to the door and opened it a little way. Scarcely 
had he done so, when the sound was repeated — 
the sound of a gun at sea. Instantly the bar was 
deserted, the men fighting their way down to 
the beach in spite of the fury of the gale, and 
regardless of the pitiless rain that beat upon their 
faces. ^ They were soon joined by anxious and half- 
terrified women, mth their hair blowing behind 
them, and their thin garments flapping in the fierce 
wind. The men of the coastguard went straight to 
their station and brought • out the rocket-cart ; 
while the fishermen ran along the beach, trying 
to pierce the blackness of the night. Again the 
gun boomed forth. It came from the western side 
of the cliff. There was no lack of willing hands 
to push the rocket-cart to the. summit. Once 
there, it* was -with the utmost difficulty that the 
men could keej) their feet, and they could not 
make themselves heard even by shouting in each 
other’s ears. There was, however, very little need 
of speech. Each man knew exactly what to do. 
Beneath them, about a quarter of a mile from 
shore, they could see a . large black object rolling 
about amongst the rocks. Every moment it was 
covered with foam, as sea after sea struck it. 
Soon one rocket was on its way ; but the raging 
wind sweeps it to leeward far out of reach. 
Another follows. This time, a faint light appears 
in response, and the line begins to pay out. 
Suddenly it ceases. A huge sea comes roaring 
and tumbling shorewards, gathering strength at 
every yard, its white crest rising higher and higher. 
With a tremendous crash, it pours bodily over the 
ill-fated vessel, completely hiding it from sight; 
and when it has passed, nothing can be seen but 
a vast sheet of seething breakers.' 

The day following broke clear and fin^. Only 
the long sonorous roU of the waves breaking u]Don 
the beach, and the rax)id sailing of the fleecy clouds 
|- across the sky, betokened that there had been such, 
a gale overnight. But the coast around- Wide- 
mouth was strewn with wreckage ; and as the tide 


came in, the waves cast up many lifeless forms. 
Kind hearts and sympathetic hands tended these, 
washed the salt spray from the faces, and dis- 
entangled the matted hair. In, the course of the 
day, a piece of timber came ashore, evidently the 
bow-plank of some boat, and upon it they found 
the word Tuscany, 


THE DANELAND OE ESSEX. 


Erom the mouth of the Thames at Shoebury- 
ness, for a distance of eight miles in a straight 
line as far as Eoulness Point, the coast is like 
the many-coloured pattern of a carpet, in which 
patches and uneven-shaped stretches of bright green 
fields and yellow cornland are woven ■with ‘ gores ’ 
and reaches, fords and patches of water, glancing 
brightly blue or dull and muddy as they are far 
from or nigh the shelving loamy shore. The shallow 
depth of these stretches of water leaves more or 
less extensive tracts of ‘ saltiugs ’ (uncovered land) 
beyond the sea-walls of these islands at low- water, 
which form fruitful spat or oyster-breeding 
grounds ; the waters themselves yield an abund- 
ance of many kinds of fish ; while land and water 
are the home and haunt of imtold wild-birds. In 
this maze of diminutive continents and islands, 
oceans and rivers, only the skill of man has 
availed, by means of artificial sea-walls— beyond 
which the land lies two feet below high-water 
mark — to win a bit of arable soD. and a dwelling- 
stead from the maw of the ever-grasping sea. The 
six; islands which exist within this area range from 
two and a half miles to thirteen miles in cir- 
cumference, and are called respectively — Eushly 
Island, -Potton Island, Havengore Island, New 
England Island, Wallas Ey, and Eoulness 
Island. 

Erom the mouth of the river Crouch and 
Eoulness Point to Sales Point, the features of the 
land are unlike the foregoing, the coast running 
in a straight line ; but beyond and from Sales 


Point and the mouth of the Blackwater Eiver, 


right away northward, the natimal characteristics 
offer the same mingled outlook of water and land — 
long creeks and gores giving ready access inland ; 
while two features distinguish all the eastern 
coast — namely, the extreme shallo's^^less of the 
water, and the distance to which the tides 
recede. The eastern coast of England, indeed, 
gradually shelves away towards the Dutch coast, 
the greatest depth of water in mid-ocean being 
no more than one hundred and eighty feet. 
‘Broads’ is the appropriate designation which 
the extensive tracts of comparatively shallow 
waters bear wlien the tide is in ; while the 
vast expanses of sand or mud left bare by 
the outgoing tide are called ‘flats,’ through which 
run many clear water fareways, called ‘ swatch 
ways, by means of which the hardy fisher- 
folk wend a speedy coui*se from point to point 
or from town to town ; but woe betide him 
who is caught in them, unaware of their special 
dangers 1 lYhen the tide is out, the landfolks on 
foot, and horses and carts, go from one part of 
the coast to another on the dry bed of the ocean ; 
one such liigh-road, starting from Great Wakering 
and ending at Eoulness Island, bearing to the 
modern Englishman the puzzling name of Great 
Wakering Stairs (from Anglo-Saxon stceger^ a stair, 
used in the sense of a ‘ footway ’)• 
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As one advances overland into tliis region, lie 
unconsciously begins to feel that he is entering 
a strange district. Words occur here and there, 
in town names and folk-speech, which at once 
arrest the student of word-lore. In the name 
Wallas Ey he recognises the Anglo-Saxon for 
^island of the strangers or foreigners.’ Waker- 
ing (Great and Little) lies directly before him. 
What is the meaning of ‘ Waker-ing'?’ Surely 
the possession of the Waker or Vikings ! and 
the mind instantly recalls the name of Here- 
ward the Wake, or, as the Norman-French 
manuscript gives it, ‘Here ward le Wake.’ Wake, 
Wicking, and Viking are thus synonymous terms ; 
and this is the description of the strangers 
indicated by the name of Wallas Ey — ^namely, 
Vikings or Danes. 

Here, then, were settlements of the Vikings, 
and on the mainland too. One looks for traces 
of a fortification. There are none; the towns 
are plain, undefended and indefensible hamlets 
on" a flat shore, their only protection the sea and 
a tidal river on two sides. Could this be the 
outpost of an invading force in a hostile country ? 
No ; it is not an outpost ; it is a settlement, 
pure and simple. But traces of Danish forts 
are not wanting. Are there not away to the 
left at Shoeburyness the remains of a Danish 
intrenchment ? and the Saxon Chronicle speaks 
of another, farther on in the same direction, 
at Beamfleet, between Southend and Leigli ; 
while, still higher up the Thames, the remem- 
brance of Cnut’s peculiar dike-forts survives in 
the name of Gravesend (Dan. grave^ to dig). To the 
right of us there is an intrenchment just beyond j 
the church at Canewdon. Two miles farther to j 
the west there are Ashingdon {Assa-Ucn) — where I 
Cnut overthrew Edmund Ironside — and Battle j 
Bridge, and Beacon Hill, where traditions of in- 
' trenchments and battles are handed down to us ; 
while ten miles from Canewdon, across the Eoach, 
and twenty miles from the coast, beyond the Eoman 
town of Maldon and within four miles of Chelms- 
ford; there is Danbury — the ‘burgh’ or strong- 
hold of the Danes, situated on , one of the highest 
hills of Essex ; not to speak of the many fast- 
nesses along the coast northwards, such as the 
dike-fort at Dungeness ; or Canewdon itself— 
the ‘tiin of Cnut’ {Gamiti domus) — where the 
leader himself for some length of time held his 
court, and whence he directed the operations of 
his forces until he finally succeeded in ousting 
his Saxon rival and seizing the throne. Here, 
then, we are truly in Daneland ! 

Standing on the sea-wall of one of these islands 
— say Havengore Island — the eye instantly takes 
in the whole advantage of this mingled land and 
water ‘ biet ’ for such warfare as that of the Danes. 
This long ‘ gore ’ of water — Havengore — thrusting 
its wedge-like shape through these low lands, at 
this moment full with the risen tide, yielded a 
ready haven to the long ships of the Vikings, 
creeping shorewards from out the misty night- 
shades of the eastern sea, the land of the Angles 
still glinting with the beams of the westering 
sun. The irregular banl^s of these islands — now 
uniformly begirt by an artificial sea-wall, then, 
more ii’regular still— sMelded them from all out- 
look from the fastland; while among their hilh 
and dunes, an army might lie safely hidden ; there 
I they could mature at their leisure their plans of 


attack on the peaceful unsuspecting dwellers on 
the near fastland, or more distant expeditions 
inland up the Crouch or the Eoach, as far as 
Eochford or Battle Bridge, or even beyond. 

With the islands as so convenient a base, the 
Vikings were able to ripen something more than 
mere schemes of plunder • and thus we see they 
gradually spread inland, securing themselves with 
a ‘burg,’ ‘bury,’ or fort, here and there, com- 
manding or overawing some town or district, 
such as Danbury, midway between Chelmsford and 
Maldon ; or guarding their communication near 
waterways, as at Tollesbury, Canewdon, Ashingdon, 
and Beacon Hill. The systematic and thorough 
nature of' their conquests is e^dnced by their 
thickly-strewn chain of forts, as also by the fact 
that Danish settlements and towns were able to 
grow up in the rear of these forts, their dwellers 
in some cases significantly distinguished by their 
appellations, as Great and Little Wakering (before 
mentioned) ; and Great and Little Wigborough ; 
Wickham near Burleigh, and Wickham beyond 
the Black water ; and Walsingham farther on along 
the coast. Others are only obliquely indicated as 
distinctively Danish, as, for example, Snoreham, 
tilting, and Asheldham. But a large inblendin^ 
of Danish blood must have taken place in all 
the towns taken by them, as well as,, more or 
less, over all the between-lying open land, traces 
of which may even now stiU be seen in the strong 
survival of Danish surnames. 

In the single long street which forms Canewdon, 
very little is seen to attest its former importance. 
‘It w,as, but is not,’ is the fitting. description of 
the town now, its greatest attraction being its 
church, the stone shields with royal leopards and 
the fleurs de lis adorning its chief front speaking 
to its former eminence. It was formerly a haven 
of some trade ; but the reclaiming of land from 
the river has left it high and dry, and its trade 
has gone elsewhere — to Maldon or London, per- 
haps. Within the church, the bells of the year, 
1600, the fragment of a carved oaken seat-back 
stowed away in a corner, and the records of liberal 
bequests of charitable persons painted on the 
walls — most of them now, alas ! diverted to alien 
uses or persons — tell the tale of former wealth 
and thrift ; while a stray • mullioned vdndow in 
cottage and farmhouse here and there outside, 
afiirms again the same tale. Few traces, if any, 
of the intrenchment beyond the church are to 
be found, the plough . having passed over it, as 
weE as over the steads where stood the rest of 
the former houses of the township. A tombstone 
catches the eye with the name of ‘ Swayne,’ and 
from the tower and roof of the church, a fine 
view can be obtained of fihe country around. 
Ashingdon can be easily seen, not two miles 
distant — the stead where a bloody and decisive 
battle was fought between Cnut and Edmund 
Ironside ; and the church of Hockley, just seen 
to the left, was erected by the former in com- 
memoration’ of his victory. 

As one nears Ashingdon , between seven and 
eight o’clock of an autumn morning, on the way 
to Great Fambridge, the ‘tiin’ stands up and 
out of the plain a steep truncated sugar-loaf, 
resplendent in rich emerald and gold, and darkly 
waving leafage of trees, with which it is overgrown. 
It is the highest ground for miles around, and 
not five minutes’ walk in a straight line from 
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tlie Croncli Eiver, wliicli even at low- water 

E resents an expanse as broad as. tlie Thames at 
london Bridge. 

We have followed the steps of the first 
conquests of the Danes, from an occasional 
visit to havens for harbourage in bad weather 
or in search of plunder, to their grasping of 
the inlets and islands, to their winning of a 
foothold on the fastland, to their steady advance 
towards their one prominent goal — the head 
tovm of the land. At the beginning, their first 
lonely visits and settlements were overlooked or 
despised by the Saxons, and their early advances 
only irregularly and weakly withstood ; but 
their persistent advance, strengthened by ever- 
renewed reinforcements from the^ great Teutonic 
continent behind them, and paruy helped by 
much in common in their Saxon kinsmen, at 
length ripening into a general attack, became 
irresistible, the outcome being the Danish con- 
quest of England, which has moulded the national 
habits, 'tendencies, and speech more deeply than 
is commonly thought. 

Save in the Eoman colonies and other neigh- 
bourhoods, the landfollvs in the length and breadth 
of the Essex seaboard bespeak the pure Teutonic 
type — stalwart, well set, fair-haired men and 
women, with fine profiles, Eoman noses, clear 
blue eyes, and with an open and frank look, 
ready-speaking and cheery. Here also may be 
seen the antithesis of the fair men — the descend- 
ants of the primitive Celts, or more probably 
of the Eomano-Celtic settlers ; short, dark-haired, 
small ‘ bullet ’-headed men ; some abnormally fat ; 
in conversation dry and terse ; a hasty and ex- 
citable race, bearing all the marks of their Celtic 
blood. This type is in a minority here among 
the islands and along this coast; but at the 
Eoman stations of Chelmsford and Colchester 
they form nine-tenths of the population ; and one, 
without much stretch of the imagination, can' 
fancy himself in a continental town. But even 
in these, as we may term them, high seats of the 
Celtic race, such characteristic Teutonic names 
as, Harold, Seax, Ketle, Sibbald, Bald-win, Bond, 
Hevard (recalling Hefard of the prose Edda), 
Everard, Harvard, and Band, point to the over 
lordship of the fair-haired men ; while the occur- 
rence of siTch diminutives as lin^ elj et — Pamplin, 
WiEet, Codlin, &c. — emphasises ' a bodily char- 
acteristic of the dark and subjugated race. 

, The pecuEarities of dialect marked here betray, 
in the cases of individual words, as also in the 
particular utterance of common Teutonic words, a 
jDanish influence. Thus, the Danish suppression 
of the initial w is shown in such plirases as — ‘I 
ont ’ (I won’t) ; ‘ I n’ont yourn ’ (I Tie want yours), 
&c. ; while the Frisian adverb and adjective 
‘onebit,’ Hweebit’ (once, twice) are represented 
in the phrase, ‘ It was hanging here onebit.’ 

Seated at a common deal table in an inn 
not far from the Crouch Eiver, in company, 
in true primitive wise, with the landlord and 
landlady and their customers — the one at one 
end discussing their ale and bread-and-cheese, 
and the other at the other end their cold fowl 
and the. usual accessories of a plain breakfast — 
the talk of the farm-labourers with the landlord 
and among themselves, once commonly spoken 
all over this tract, if not — with modifications — 
over most part of England, sounds like a strange 







tongue, until the ear becomes accustomed to it ; 
it is not unmusical, though rough. ‘ He waant 
t’ kna we’er he gan o’er ’ (He wants to know 
whether he has gone over), alluding to the ferry 
and an absentee ; and, ‘ He got pied off ’cos. 
he didn’t prick the ground’ (He got paid, off 
because he didn’t prick the ground — that is, 
work hard enough). The question as to whether 
one would take some further refreshments called 
forth: ^Yant agoin’ t’ ha’ any mo” (I ain’t 
agoing to have any more). A friendly offer 
was declined with: H n’ont yourn;’ and ‘You 
stop here, oud chap.’ Presently entering into the 
talk, by asking the meaning of some half-under- 
stood words used, the landlord becoming the 
go-between, and by dint of heedfiiUy shunning 
words of Latin origin, and helping myself vdth 
an occasional Norse or German translation, I pre- 
sently earned the unexpected meed of praise from 
one of them: ‘You speak our speech wonnerful 
good, zur 1 ’ which sounded to my ears more 
grateful than the praises of a Professor, and. led 
me to repeat the question I have so often put 
to myself — ^^Yhy shouhB there be a gulf betw'een 
the expressive Teutonic speech of our forefathers 
and modern speech, every day widening more and 
more? 

Of individual words many are sufficiently strik- 
ing. ‘ My cabin is rather dinged,’ was the apology 
of the oyster-dredger as he ushered me into his 
yawl in Shelf ord Creek ; and the coincidence of 
Dengie Flats at once occurred to 'my mind as 
correctly describing the dirty nature of the loamy 
shore at low tide, which is furthermore indicated 
in a second name given to it, namely, the Black- 
grounds. Eey Sands and Eey Gut recaE the 
Danish ‘ reie,’ a shrimp, w’hich is the exact descrip- 
tion of the special yield of that part of the coast, 
and not, as might be supposed, the ray-fish, genus 
raia. ‘ Gore ’ is a narrow triangular stretch of 
water or narrow landpath. , 

Certain narrow farew’ays which seam the sands 
at low tide, and by means of which long round- 
about distances are saved, .are called on the 
south side of the Eoach ‘ swatch ’-ways, but 
beyond the Crouch ‘ swash ’-ways. The name 
is also applied to any sudden coEection of 
water after rains, and undoubtedly answers 
to a Scandinavian word which is stiE repre- 
sented in the provincial Norse svaJchtj and pro- 
vincial Swedish svassJcaj both signifying to make 
a splashing noise as when one walks through 
water or mud. In the soimd of ‘chipping’ 
[market, akin to ‘ to chop ’ (barter) ; ‘ cheap,’ a 
market, ‘ Cheapside,’ &c.], so often found in Essex, 
we have the softened form of the hard k stiE left 
in the Danish Jcyobe, to buy, and in the native 
name of Copenhagen— Kjobenhavn, which Pro- 
fessor Stephens, in the English books which he 
publishes at that place, deEghts to print on his 
title-pages as ‘ Cheapinghaven,’ 

‘ Went ’ or ‘ wont ’ in the south of England, as 
is well known, is equivalent to ‘turning,’ and 
is from ‘wend,’ ‘to go,’ which originaEy meant 
‘to turn.’ It is less often met mth in Essex. 
Another word takes its stead. On asking my way 
of a wayfarer, just before entering Maldon on 
foot, I got the following answer : ‘Ye ga alang 
here : ye coom to fower leats. T’ one ^aes t’ toun ; 

t’other t’ Tendring Hundred; t’other- ’ I 

for<^et where. The word ‘leat’ at once struck 
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me, and recalled tlie beginning lines of Snorre 
Stnrleson’s Saga of Olaf "Tiyggvesson : ‘ J omvilc- 
ingar lieldn lithi sinii til Limafjartbar og sigldn 
tbatan nt a bafit ok bofthu sextig skipa ok koma 
ntan at Ogtbnm^ [Jomvikings beld tbeir leat 
(conrse) until Limefortb, and sailed tbence out in 
tbe baw (sea), and bad sixty ships, and came 
•vsdtbout to Ogtbnm]. This nsefnl literary Tvord 
still outlives in English in ‘water-leat,' and 
perhaps in ‘leet court’ (perambulating court or 
circuit), and in a different dialect shape in 
lodestar, lodestone, lode (a course or vein of ore) ; 

■ Cricldade, Lecblade, &c. All ' these forms are 
directly from the A.S. lad, ‘a way,’ ‘a path,’ 
which is cognate with the Scandinavian led, of 
the same meaning, and with which our English 
verb ' to lead ’ is closely connected. The Icelandic 
‘haf-it’ — the haw — mentioned in the foregoing 
quotation, is also present in Essex in the ■ name of 
the to'^vn of Harwich — answering to Danish Hav- 
vig, and Swedish Haf-vih (‘ sea-bay ’), and may be 
said to yield another link binding Iceland in the 
far north, England, and thn Scandinavian con- 
tinent, in one bond of kinship. 

That old ‘ wears ’ die hard has been often said. 
But off Potton Island I lighted upon a small boat 
of unusual shape, the stem and stern posts ending 
in posts a foot or more above the gunwales. Such 
boats are still to be seen in use on the fiords and 
sounds of Norway ; and representations of similar 
ones are depicted in the Bayeux Tapestry as made 
use of alike by the fleets of Harold and WiUiam. 
This particular boat may have been built only 
yesterday, or it may have seen hundreds of years 
of ‘ eld • ’ but its special shape indicated its origin, 
and pointed the finger over the eastern sea to that 
great Northland whence, eight hundred years or 
more ago, the forefathers of these island foUc 
sought the island of Britain. 

Such scattered and individually tiifling jottings 
as these, picked up at random from speech, and 
customs, and circumstances, looked at indepen- 
dently, may be deemed of small or no worth ; but 
gathered together link with link, form* a chain of 
evidence enabling us to read the deeds and trace 
the footsteps of our Danish forefathers, even 
though sundered from us by the flight of nearly 
a thousand years of time. 


CUKIOUS MAREIAGE ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

'Well might the newly married bride in the days 
of the Scots MagaziTie, as she cut up the last num-. 
her, ask, in the words of Juliet: ‘What says 
he of our marriage, what of that?’ Would she 
be designated ‘ a charming young lady ? ’ or would 
the' amount of her dowry alone be stated? thus 
insinuating that she had no personal charms. 
Would her age and that of her husband- be given, 
displaying their disparity? Would there be any 
reference to her former lovers or husbands? Or 
generally, what observations would be made about 
the ceremony, or criticisms offered of lierself or 
; husband? Such might have been the thoughts 
of a bride in the eighteenth century, as she 
scanned the List of Marriages, curious to see 
what account her friends had sent for publication. 
In many cases, no doubt,- the brief paragraph sent 
by the bridegroom himself would be printed ; 
but if any other account were sent containing 
some good-natured gossip about the event, we 


may be certain the latter would have the prefer- 
ence. 

A pleasing feature of these old gossiping notices 
is, that hone of them contain any slanderous or 
malicious statements, although there was every 
danger of their doing so ,* and in no case, so far 
as our examination has gone, have the editors 
ever been under the necessity of apologising, of 
retracting a statement. In a few cases, the 
announcement of the death of some great per- 
sonage is admitted to have been premature ; but 
such mistakes occur even nowada 5 ':s. Sometimes, 
no doubt, the publication of some of the facts 
may not have been very palatable to the persons 
interested, but being in all probability true, -could 
not honestly be contradicted. No doubt, these 
marriage gossips were highly relished by the 
young ladies of the period, although not perhaps 
in every case for the reason given in a poem on 
the newspaper, which appeared in the Edinburgh 
Gourant of January 16, 1826 : 

‘ I want some marriage news/ saj’^s Miss ; 

‘ It constitutes my highest bliss 
To hear of weddings plenty ; 

For in a time of general rain, 

None suffer from a drought, ^tis plain, 

At least, not one in twenty.^ . 

All the extracts that follow are from the Scots 
Magazine, and we may state that we have selected 
some notices on account of the curious information 
they contain, and others as specimens of a quaint 
style of announcement no longer to be met with 
in this country. , , 

Mrs Grundy has declared that May shall not 
wed December without incurring her severe dis- 
pleasure. When such a marriage took place it 
was usually recorded in some such way as this : 
‘22 August [1782]. At Bath, Capt. Hamilton, aged 
thirty, to Mrs Monson, a lady of rank and fortune, 
aged eighty-five.’ .There could scarcely be a greater 
distance between the ages of a married couple 
than eighty years, so we may copy the record 
that in February 1769 there was married ‘ Robert 
Judge, Esq., of Cooksburgh, Ireland, a^^ed ninety- 
five, to Miss Anne Nugent, aged fifteen He 
served in King Williams wars, and received a 
ball in his nose.’ . Particulars of height, as well 
also as of age, fortune, and length of courtship, 
were; often given: ‘Dec. [1775]. At York, Mr 
Thomas, a grenadier in the Yorkshire Militia, 
six feet two inches high, to IMiss Hannah Tennick 
of Clearlam, three feet two 'inches high, with a 
fortune of five thousand pounds.’ 

‘ 5 April [1785]. At Ripley Church, Mr Robert 
Long, to Miss H. Reynard.’ There is an equal 
disparity of age and size ' in this couple ; the 
bridegroom being 'thirty-seven years of age, and 
more than six feet high; the bride twenty years 
old, and little more than three feet high. 

The paragraph recording the marriage, in 1779, 
of a couple aged respectively eighty and eighty- 
five, concludes thus : ‘And what is still more 
remarkable, there has been a coui'tship carried 
on betwixt them for more than" sixty years.’ 

Wliat Mrs Grundy said and did upon particular 
occasions, may be learned from the following : 
‘22 Sept. [1783]. John, Harrison, of Cowick, 
Yorkshire, aged one hundred and one, to Ann 
Hephonstall, aged ninety-eight ; the bride’s maid 
was seventy-four, and . the bridegroom’s man 
eighty- three. They were attended by the greatest 
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concourse of people to and from the churcli that 
ever was known upon such an occasion. The 
lady he has now taken to he his hride is the 
fourth wife within the space of two years and a 
few months.^ — ‘6 Dec. [1784]. At St Bees, Gum- 
herland, Mr Jeremiah Eule, aged nineteen, to 
Miss Hannah Hodgson, widow, aged sixty-one, 
being the fourth time she has honoured the 
marriage register-book with her name. In the 
evening, several of the relations by her former 
husbands went to the apartments of the new- 
married couple to pay their respects to their 
young grandfather ; a great number of the neigh- 
bours also attended on the occasion to congratulate 
him on the prudent choice he had made, loudly 
applauding that philosophic disposition which 
would prefer the ripened charms of threescore — 
which cannot possibly suffer by change — to the 
blooming beauties of youth, which are known to be 
as fading as any flowers in the wild field^ of nature.^ 

Sometimes a wedding has a more painful con- 
clusion: ^Langholm, Jan. 28 [1776], On Eriday 
last were married at Billholmbum, near this 
place, William Duncan and Elizabeth Graham. 
There was present upon the occasion a very 
considerable company. The 'afternoon was spent 
in decent mirth, with the usual ceremonies on 
such an occasion. On the morning following, 
the friends came to visit them, and found them 
in perfect health and good spirits. But alas ! 
how uncertain is every earthly enjoyment ! The 
' bride was seized with a colic about eleven 
o’clock, which carried her off about ten this 
morning. I dare not attempt to describe the 
bridegroom’s situation, but shall leave that to 
readers of feeling.’ 

. Compared -with the tone of the above, there is 
a callous look about the conduct of ‘an eminent 
farmer ’ and Miss Micklethwaite, Vho when at 
church getting married, ‘ at the same time ordered 
the sexton to make a grave for the interment of 
the lady’s father, then dead.’ 

In pur next example, it would appear that the 
extensive connubial experience of his neighbours 
is made the excuse for the reverend gentleman’s 
‘fourth wenture,’ as the elder Mr Weller would 
have said: ‘5 Aug. [1751]. The Eev. Mr John 
Pugh, of Cardiganshire, married to his fourth 
wife. His next-door neighbours on each side are 
married, the one to his fifth wife, and the other 
to his third.’ A different reason was given by 
one William Iven, who in 1778 is said to have 
died at the age of one hundred and fifteen. ‘ He 
was ^ remarkably cheerful, and, frequently heard 
singing. He married four wives, the last when 
in his one hundred and fifth year.’ 

Here is about an old man who could not 
remember a deceased wife’s name. To him it was 
probably like the name of Southey’s Russian 
general : • 

A name winch you may hnow hy sight very well. 

But winch no one can speak and no one can tell. 

‘3 Nov. [1775]. At Dalkeith, David Wilson, 
journeyman gardener, to Catherine Craw, aged 
forty, his fifth wife. He is seventy-;one years of 
age. His first wife was a Dutchwoman, whose 
name he has forgot ; the others were Scots- 
women.’ 

Gretna-Green marriages, or those with a tinge 
of romance about them, have always been, of 
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great interest to the fair sex. Here are several 
accounts of such matches, ‘22 Oct. [1784], 
Charles Aplin Eowey, Esq., of Grosvenor Street, 
to Miss Englis of Worcestershire. The match 
was occasioned by a highwayman stopping a 
stagecoach in which the gentleman and lady hap- 
pened to be passengers, and the gallant behaviour 
of the former won the heart of the latter.’ 

‘Sept. [1781]. At Ostend, Capt. Roche, aged 
forty, to the eldest daughter of the late Sir 
George WombweU, Bt., aged sixteen, just from 
a boarding-school, with an independent fortune 
of twelve thousand pounds in possession, and as 
much more in reversion on the death of her 
mother.’ The next paragraph in the magazine 
records the marriage of a widow of thirty-eight 
to a youth of seventeen, who was heir to a fortune 
of one hundred thousand pounds. The ceremony 
took place at Gretna Green. 

‘On Saturday, October 28 [1775], arrived at 
Newcastle, from a matrimonial jaunt to Gretna 
Green, Edward Gould, Esq., of Woodham- 
Mansfield, Nottinghamshire, an officer in the 
4th Regiment of Foot, and Lady , Barbara 
Yelverton, only daughter of the Earl of Sussex, 
aged sixteen, vdth a fortune of forty thousand 
pounds. The next morning, the new-married 
couple set forward for the south.’ 

A novelist in want of a plot may get a few 
hints from the following condensed romance : 
‘26 July [1775]. John Kerider, a labouring 
and married man, was impressed as a soldier in 
the year 1741 ; he became a French prisoner, 
but made his escape, and settled in Germany, 
where he married and buried two wives. After 
thirty-three years’ absence, he came to England, 
and found his first wife by mere accident last 
week selling fruit in Oxford Road. She had 
buried two husbands in the time ; and being 
both disengaged, they wiUingly renewed their 
former connection.’ . ■ * 

The lady mentioned in our next quotation 
^ave practical proof that she was perfectly free 
from sectarianism. ‘Feb. [1785]. At Newcastle, 
Mr Silvertop, to Mrs Pearson, This is the 
third time this lady has been before the altar 
in the character of a bride, and there has been 
something remarkable in each of her three 
connubial engagements. Her first husband was 
a Quaker her second, a Roman . Catholic ; and 
her third, a Protestant of the Established Church. 
Every, husband was twice her age • at sixteen, 
she married a gentleman of thirty- two ; at thirty, 
she took' one of sixty ; and now, at forty-two, 
she is united to a gentleman of eighty-four.’ 

In April 1782, there were .married at Great 
Milton, Oxfordshire, ‘ two blacks, natives of India, 
and servants' to C. Jones, Esq. The manner in 
which the' wedding was conducted carried with 
it The air of Eastern grandeur ; both arriving at 
the church in a very elegant carriage, and 
attended by a black servant; and what added 
not a • little to the novelty of the scene, the 
bride, who was magnificently attired, was .given 
away by one of her o'wn coitntrymen, named 
Hyder Ally.’ 

In 1787, we are told, ‘a rich Jew’s wedding’ 
took place in London. ‘ It was kept in state for 
seven days, during which time the bride and 
bridegroom, seated under a rich canopy, received 
the compliments of their friends for each day, 
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all wliicli are to be returned in due form. Tlie 
room at night was splendidly illuminated, and 
the bride sparkled in diamonds. The street was 
lined with coaches from noon till night.’ In the 
account of another Jewish wedding, it is stated 
that there was a ball in the evening ; ‘ and 
perhaps a more beautiful assembly of the female 
part of the tribe of Abraham was never seen 
on such an occasion.’ 

Marriage announcements like the following 
are happily rare : T3 July [1772]. At Boston, 
Lincolnshire, Mr William Staines. He was so 
extremely ill, that he ^ was obliged to be carried 
to the church in a sedan-chair. He died on the 
16th, was buried on the I7th, and his widow 
was married again on the 30th.’ 


SHAKE-HANDLING. 

An Anglo-Indian who sends us the following 
notes on snake-handling says : 

Apropos of Dr Stradling’s interesting Snake 
Anecdotes in your Journal (Nos. 966 and 969), 
I send you a note illustrative of the danger of 
handling certain kinds of snakes. Out here, indi- 
viduals of one sect of fakirs — religious mendicants 
— are frequently met with, wearing young and 
tame pythons as necklaces. One such animal 
took the fancy of an officer, and for a few rupees 
was transferred from the fakir’s neck to his ; and 
for some time both were on very good terms. 
One day our friend sat down to breakfast with 
the py tiaon, round his neck, a thing he had never 
before done j the tail of the animal came across 
the arm of the chair, and instinctively coiled 
round it. The leverage thus obtained seemed to 
revive its memories of victim-squeezing, and in 
a moment the officer was in the pangs of strangu- 
lation, bpund fast to his chair, and the awfnl 
coil of the python round his neck. But in that 
supreme moment of horror appalling, he retained 
his nerve ; with his left hand he seized the 
reptile’s head, and with his right grasped a table- 
knife, and was just able to inflict a gash behind 
its head ; and then the suffocating coils fell slack. 
The officer was afterwards found prostrate on 
the floor in a dead-faint, from which he only 
recovered to be seized with brain-fever, the 
delirium of which was entirely occupied with 
encounters with monstrous serpents. In course 
of time he recovered ; but no one could recog- 
nise in that pallid, grayheaded, and careworn 
shadow of a man, the once stalwart, hearty, 
and enthusiastic sportsman. • 

Another note to illustrate the extreme danger 
of handling even dead snakes. Major Dennys, 
a police-officer in the Central Pro\dnces, was 
recently out shooting, and killed a, large cobra. 
His companion asked to see its poison-fangs ; and 
Major Dennys seizing the head with one hand, 
opened its jaws with the other to exhibH the 
fangs, which, in the approaching rigidity of aPath, 
closed on his Anger. Aware of his awful risk, 
he sucked his finger, and hastened home. But all 
assistance was unavailing ; he died in three hours. 

I once kept and -freely handled a snake declared 
to be ^ innocuous ; it escaped, and after much 
searching, could not be found. Presently my 
boy ran up with tears in his eyes, declaring that 
his three pet rabbits were all dead; and true 
enough, they were so, and quite rigid. Coiled 


up in the hutch was the missing snake which 
my boy and I had so frequently handled ! 

The handling of snakes is often unavoidably 
forced upon us by the extraordinary, and often- 
times incomprehensible positions in which snakes 
are frequently encountered. We are apt to fancy 
that snakes are essentially grovelling creatures, for- 
getting that their ventral scales give them admir- 
able facilities for climbing. Unless you recognise 
this fact, it is difficult to understand how snakes 
get into the roofs of up-country bungalows, which 
are supported by smooth and whitewashed walls 
and pillars ; how you meet them on the upper 
shelves of your bookcases, or in other apparently 
inaccessible situations. 

But when you meet snakes in the act of ascend- 
ing trees, and apparently with nothing to hold 
on by, you are resigned to yoim fate, and are 
prepared for sanguine encounters anywhere and 
everywhere. If you are a lady, you must not be 
surprised — as my wife was — at a deadly snake 
dropping out of the sleeve of your velvet jacket, 
which your ayah was helping you on with, that 
jacket iiaving previously hung from a wall-peg, 
leaving it three or four feet from the ground. 
Nor, if you are going out calling, must you be 
astonished if a cobra looks in upon you from the 
double roof of your brougham. How did the 
one snake ascend the smooth wall and get into 
the jacket? how did the other pass up the smooth 
and glass-like sides or wheels of the brougham 
and get into its double roof ? 

I might adduce illustrations by the score of 
these strange rencontres, and they show us how 
we must always be on our guard against snakes. 
Yet it is marvellous that, among Europeans, we 
very rarely hear of deaths from snake-bite, wliile 
the bare feet and legs of natives leave them fre- 
quently and fatally open to attack. 


AN AUTUMN HOUE. 

More than the glow of J une was in the branch 
"Whereon the low sun burned, yet here and there 
Lightly the brown leaf swayed in air and fell ; 

And for sweet songs of summer not a sound 
Was heard save whispers of the wandering wind. 

An hour too bright for sorrow, yet too sad 
For exultation ; where two Seasons met ; 

Autumn, her basket full of. golden fruit, 

At distance hailed by Winter’s frozen beard ; 

Like perfect life which sees the end not far. 

Yet was the hour a joy, and what would be 
Dimmed not the present, nor destroyed the peace 
That filled all nature. When the high hill-top 
I climbed, all fair and wide the landscape showed, 
And the fresh 'wind chased darksome thoughts away. 
Up in the sky, snow-mountains of the clouds 
A mightier gale drove swiftly, while below 
Alternate fields were brightened and grew dim ; 

And all the vales and gentle hills appeared 
Soft. undulations of a heaving sea. 

Whereof some gay crests only caught the sun, 

The rest were swayed in shadow and green gloom. 

Down from the summits and the wooded slopes, 
Through the rich forest, by the silent fields, 

I took my homeward way, witli heart -that praised' 
The sweetness of the peaceful autumn-time, 

Which, after labour ended, breathes of Eest. 

Tayside. 


Printed and Published by W. & E. Chambers, 47 Pater- 
noster Eow, London, and 339 High Street, Edinburgh. 
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EAIMALI THE LION-TAMEE. 
The subjugation of the great carnivora lias always 
been one of the ambitions of man, as the last 
proof of bis dominion over the brute creation. 
Nor is the modern lion-tamer without a royal 
prototype in his perilous career, if we may trust 
the story that Sardanapalus on one occasion 
asserted his authority over the monarch of the 
desert as successfully as over his human subjects. 
The beast-tamers of classical antiquity were gene- 
rally Africans ; but the first to rise to eminence 
in more recent times was a Dutchman of the 
name of Martin, an ex-sailor, a man of small 
stature, but firmly knit, who made a sensation in 
Paris in a piece called TJie Lions of Mysore. The 
great interest of these dramas is the narrowness 
of the line dividing the fictitious from the real 
tragedy, and the ever-j)resent possibility of a 
terrible denouement, occasionally realised. Such a 
catastrophe was enacted in presence of a London 
audience, when • Yan AmburgUs daughter, the 
unfortunate Lion Queen, was torn to pieces by an 
animal with udiich she was performing at the 
Alhambra. The Hippodrome of Paris witnessed a 
similar spectacle in the death of the Spaniard 
Lucas, who had the rashness to go into the lions’ 
cage when excited by drink, and expiated his 
imprudence vdth his life. A lad of eighteen 
ventured into the inclosure and brought out his 
mangled remains ; he was decorated by the 
Emperor, but lost his reason from the mental 
strain of the moment. Charles the lion-tamer, 
on the other hand, commonly reported as a 
victim of his art, died peacefully of consump- 
tion, the disease to which, strange to say, the 
greater number of those who follow this profession 
succumb. 

It is a way of Hfe which, despite its -ter- 
rors, has a strange fascination for those endowed 
by nature with the exceptional organisation re- 
quired for it ; while it seems to have as great a 
fascination for the thousands who frequent ■ wild- 
beast shows’ for the purpose of witnessing the 
animals 'put through their performances.’ The 


adventures are narrated in an amusing little I 
volume by Signor Paolo Mantegazza, wiio professes 
to have heard them from his own lips. 

Eaimali w^as the youngest of nine children, and 
was born at Groparello, a village in the province 
of Piacenza, on August 25, 1826, of honest peasant- 
folk. At a very early age he developed a passion 
for travel and adventure, which made the mono- 
tony of rural life intolerable. Some sense of 
duty, some feeling of filial attachment, struggled 
for a while with the restless spirit within him, 
and he plodded on through the same round of 
daily tasks, bounded by the same horizon, until 
the attraction of the vague possibilities that lay 
beyond, became irresistible to his childish imagina- 
tion. He was but nine years old when the dream- 
world of the strange miknown drew him out of 
his real Efe to seek it somehow ; and wdth six 
francs in his pocket, he left his home, and pre- 
sented himself, a small wayfarer, to the syndic 
of GropareEo to demand a passport for Prance. 
The syndic treated the request as a joke, and 
playfully threatened to send the applicant to the 
galleys, w^hereupon the boy replied that thieves 
w-ere sent to the galleys, but that, he was an honest 
fellow, and w^anted a passport. Wlien the syndic 
still refused to consider the matter seriously, 
Faimali declared that he w^ould make a pass- 
port for himself; and wdth this defiance started 
on liis travels. 

He took the way of Piedmont, passing through 
Bobbio to Alessandria, and so, by the long defiles 
of the Yal d’ Aosta, up to the everlasting snows of 
the Great St Bernard ; then down the Alpine 
steeps to the valley of the Ehone, and across 
Switzerland to Basle. Travelling ahvays on foot, 
sleeping in barns, under trees, or beside hayricks, 
his six francs, little by little, were spent in 
buying bread alone, and eked out when possible 
by chance jobs for travellers. Prom Basle he 
foUowed the course of the Ehine to the French 
frontier, and here, for the first time, the want of a 
passport created a difficulty. But a piteous tale 
of a father who had gone on with a caravan of 
w^agons, leaving the Ettle laggard to follow as best 
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he could, softened the hearts of the gendarmes, 
. and they relaxed their official vigilance for once 
in favour of so small a transgressor. His goal 
was reached; he wa-s in France, and Colmar, his 
first halting-place in that mysterious; land of 
promise, happened to be at the time in high 
carnival. The crowded market-place was lined 
with booths and tents, outside of which, gaudy 
placards in many colours represented the wonders 
to be seen vdthin. Wayworn, lean, and ragged, 
the little pilgrim lurked near the canvas pavilion 
of the great cii’cus, hearing from inside, sounds of 
music, and occasional bursts of ajpplause from the 
audience. 

The 'bo/s resolution was taken ; he asked to 
see M. Didier, the proprietor of the circus, and 
offered him his services as stable-boy or in any 
other capacity. The circus-master scrutinised him 
narrowly, saw sometliing of promise, despite rags 
and starvation, in his sinewy frame and bold 
bright eye, and accepted him as a member of his 
troupe. Faimali’s rise was rapid ; for, ha^dng 
been promoted at the end of two months from a 
drudge to a performer, he distinguished himself 
by his agility in throwing somersaults on bare- 
backed horses ; and during five years, in which 
he travelled through Austria, Poland, Germany, 
and France, his salary was gradually increased 
from zero to five himdred francs a month. He 
was fifteen when he surprised his employer, 
M. Didier, with a proposal to introduce a new 
artist into liis company, whose unrivalled feats, 
he declared, would double the receipts of the 
establishment, but whose name and identity, he 
refused to reveal until he appeared before the 
audience. The curiosity of the public was stimu- 
lated by extensive advertisements of the anony- 
mous performer ; but the mystery was cleared up 
when a Newfoundland dog, ridden by an ape, 
advanced into the arena. These animals the ' boy 
had secretly trained by night to personate a circus- 
steed and his rider ; which they did with such 
success ^ to encourage their owner to set up as 
a showman on his own account. 

He parted from M. Didier, and received con- 
siderable salaries for the performance of his four- 
footed actors at the principal theatres of Cracow, 
Warsaw, and Copenhagen. But the public favour 
shown to the little troupe drew do'wn on them 
the Nemesis of overmuch prosperity, and Faimairs 
trained monkey died of poison, administered by 
an- envious rival of his master’s fame. But with 
the produce of his exhibitions, he was able to 
supply himself with a fresh stock of performers, 
and to purchase in Hamburg, for three thousand 
francs, two wolves, two hyenas, and fourteen 
monkeys. For this extensive collection, some 
mode ^ of transport was required; so, with a pair 
of old wheels and a few loose planks, the inde- 
fatigable proprietor constructed a rude van, pur- 
chasing for a small sum a broken-down ass, to 
draw the vehicle. The wretched animal, however, 
proving unequal to the task, our hero did not 


disdain to go in double harness with it, and biped 
and quadruped divided the labour between them. 
After travelling thus through some country to-svns 
and villages, earning enough to pay for the food 
of the troupe, they were nearing Bremen, in their 
usual fashion, when a gentleman passing in his 
carriage, pulled up at sight of this singular team, 
and hailed the human half of it. He cross- 
examined Faimali as to his motive for leading 
such a life, warned him that he would kill himself 
if he persevered, recommended him to sell half 
his four-footed comrades in preference ; and when 
the sturdy vagrant declared his determination not 
to part with one of them, finally wote an order 
on a merchant in the to\vn, which, on being 
presented, produced a strong draught-horse. 

Faimali was now well started in his career ; 
and the proceeds of his performances in Bremen 
enabled him to gratify a fresh ambition. For 
the sum of three thousand francs, he became the 
happy possessor of a brace of panthers ; and though 
ignorant of the way of dealing vnth his new 
acquisitions, he boldly entered their cage, and 
acquired immediate ascendency over them by 
his undaunted spirit. A lion and lioness were 
the' next additions to his company, and proved 
at first equally tractable ; but - during a . per- 
formance at Rotterdam, the lioness, suddenly 
taking Umbrage at the noise and lights of the 
theatre, turned upon him, and fastened on the 
calf of his leg. Without betraying the mischance 
by the movement of a muscle, he quietly retired 
for a few moments, to change his damaged 
garments, and returned to continue the perform- 
ance before the audience were conscious of any 
unusual interruption. It was Faimali’s principle 
never to leave a rebellious animal finally vic- 
torious, however dearly he might have to earn his 
triumph oyer it. 

In Brussels, he came into collision with a rival 
artist, a German of the name of Schmidt, and 
emulation urged each to redouble his efforts to 
monopolise public favour. Faimali was deter- 
mined to come off victor ' in the contest, and 
announced that he would enter the cage of an 
old lion which had never been tamed, and was 
kept in his menagerie only for the sake of its 
shaggy mane and lordly proportions. In presence 
of an overflowing audience, assembled to witness 
the feat, he presented himself in the creature’s 
den, having taken only the precaution of haying 
it chained up previously. No sooner, however, 
did the lion note the appearance of an intimder on 
its premises, than it snapped the chain and rushed 
on him in fury. Horror seized the spectators, 
some of whom fled terror-stricken from the sight of 
the., impending catastrophe, w:hile others shouted : 

- Enough ! enough ! ' thinking the showman had 
given sufficient proof of his daring. But it was 
no such easy matter for him to leave the cage, 
as the lion intercepted his passage to the door ; 
and it was only by the use of the heavy whip, 
and the exercise of his own catlilce agility of 
movement, that he was able to elude the clutches 
of the beast and retreat unharmed. Thunders 
of applause ensued, but he was far from satisfied 
with the part he had played, and was determined 
to conquer or die. Having had the lion secured 
with a fresh chain, he again entered the cage, 
and not only confronted it, but leaped astride 
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on its back, and subdued its resistance by tlie 
iron grip of bis knees. Tbe nervous strain of 
tbis contest produced, however, a curious physical 
effect — tbe loss of bis hair, which bad before been 
particularly thick and abiindant. Tbe result as 
regarded bis rival was conclusive ; be not only 
left Brussels immediately, but fled before Baimali 
whenever be appeared on bis track. 

Tbe next noteworthy adventure of our hero 
was a lion-bunting expedition to Africa, , to replace 
some of bis animals carried off by an epidemic. 
He 'was about six or seven and twenty when be 
started on tbis enterprise, makmg Algeria bis 
base of operations, and securing from the ‘Trench 
authorities tbe services of a gang of thirty desper- 
adoes and outlaws, for tbe moderate payment 
of twenty-five centimes a day per bead. In 
bis wanderings in tbe Sahara, be was captured 
by a tribe of nomad Arabs and taken before tlieir 
chief. In tbe course of Taimali^s cross-examiba- 
tioii by tbe latter, it transpired that be bad been 
in Verdun; and the Arab immediately questioned 
him as to a certain white-haired man who kept 
a tavern in tbe market-place at that to'wn. When 
it appeared that Faimali was on intimate terms 
with tbis worthy, and bad often lodged in bis 
bouse, tbe soi~disant Arab threw bimseK into 
bis arms, declaring himself tbe son of tbe Verdun 
vintner ; being, in point of fact, nothing more or 
less than a Trench deserter. He proved a valu- 
able friend in tbe desert, not only giving bis 
' captive hospitable entertainment and a present 
of a pair of lions, but also furnishing .him -vvitb 
a passport to secure tbe amity of other tribes. 

TaimaH, in a seven months’ campaign, captured 
twenty-six lions, which were taken in pitfalls 
covered with loose boards, and baited with a live 
goat or- gazelle. One night, an old lion was seen 
to fall in ; but after one loud roar, there succeeded 
a dead silence, be'wildering to the hunters, who 
thought, their prisoner must have escaped. On 
reconnoitring carefully, however, be was found 
stone-dead in tbe trap, having doubtless received 
some fatal injury in tbe fall; but tbe Arabs 
explained tbe occurrence as a voluntary suicide, 
declaring that in grief and shame at being cap- 
tured, be bad dashed bis bead against tbe walls. 
Two of tbe native hunters were killed — one by 
incautiously crossing tbe line of fire of bis 
employer’s gun ; tbe other, by approaching and 
setting bis foot on ’ a lion which bad apparently 
succumbed to its wounds, but which bad vitality 
enough left to seize and carry him off to tbe 
tliicket, where no trace of either could be dis- 
covered. 

Taimali on bis return to Europe turned bis 
desert experiences to account, by representing n 
-piece in which, with appropriate scenery of palm- 
trees and yellow sands, be played tbe part of an 
Arab biinter giving chase to a-^couple of panthers. 
After the mimic death of one, be finished by 
rolling and flinging her apparently dead carcase 
about tbe stage ; but on one occasion, slightly 
miscalculating tbe distance, be threw tbe beast 
upon' one of bis subordinates, and bad a sharp 
tussle before, by tbe expedient of enveloping tbe 
animal in a blanket, be was able to detach/ it 
from tbe panic-stricken assistant. 

But tbe most terrible of all bis battles was 
fought on the, 7tb April 1863, when playing with 
a tiger at Betbune. One of the audience bad tbe 




imprudence to fling a piece of meat into tbe cage, 
and though tbe performer dexterously pushed it 
aside with bis foot, it was too late, as the* brute 
bad smelt it and become unmanageable. Tlinging 
itself on him with a savage growl, it tore olf 
part of his scalp in tbe first onset ; and though 
be wrestled with it, and succeeded in throwing 
it back, it came on again more furious than ever. 
A desperate alternative suggested itself to him — 
to present bis left arm to its fangs, while mtb 
all bis force be dealt it such a "blow with tbe 
heavy whip in bis right band, as partially to 
stupefy and compel it to loose its bold. With 
wonderful presence of mind be escaped from tbe 
cage, and endured a thirty-five days’ illness before 
the wounds healed. Yet, before be was recovered, 
still disabled, and with bis arm in a sling, Taimali 
entered tbe tiger’s cage again, and stood gazing 
at it ^vitb folded arms, as it prepared to spring 
on him. ‘Here I am,’ be said ; ‘devour me, if 
you lilce ! ’ But bis demeanour cowed tbe savage 
creature, and instead of attacking him, it crouched 
at bis feet. In Amsterdam, shortly after, at tbe 
request of tbe king, be entered tbe cages of all tbe 
beasts at tbe Zoological Gardens, and appeared 
as much at home ivitb them as with those of bis 
own collection, receiving two thousand francs for 
tbis exhibition of bis powers. A tragical circum- 
stance occurred here, which caused him much self- 
reproach. A young man of eighteen, the son of 
tbe Director of tbe Zoological Gardens, impor- 
tuned him so e^nestly to let him enter the tiger’s 
cage by himself, that be consented, first taking 
tbe precaution of experimenting on bis nerves by 
accompanying him in a preliminary visit, and 
feeling bis pulse when be came out. But tbe 
unhappy lad paid dearly for bis ambition, for 
on venturing alone into tbe tiger’s lair during 
tbe evening performance, and being greeted with 
a sullen growl by its inmate, be dropped instan 7 
taneously, and was taken out lifeless, tbe sudden' 
shock having proved too much for bis nervous 
system. 

During bis travels in bis native country, Taimali 
was seen and admired by "Victor Emmanuel, who 
presented him with several animals, and' among 
others, with a fierce lioness, on condition of Ms x^ro- 
mising never to enter her cage. Taimali gave bis 
word, but broke it immediately, unable to resist 
tbe temptation of taming by Idndness a creatiue 
whose disposition be believed to have been- soured 
by harsh treatment. Knowing tbe king to have 
left Florence, and unaware that be bad only 
gone to San Kossore, be advertised a performance 
in which be would appear with tbis untamable 
beast ; but what was bis dismay to see tbe royal 
party in plain clothes amon^ the audience ! He 
vainly remained in biding b^ind tbe scenes after 
tbe exhibition was over, for the king sent him 
word be would not leave without seeing Mm ; 
and crestfallen and guilty, be bad to appear. 
Victor Emmanuel was seriously displeased, re- 
proaching Mm with having broken bis word ; but 
eventually forgave him when Taimali explained 
that beasts, like men, were spoiled by over- 
severity ; and tbe interview ended in tbe king’s 
declaring liim prince of lion-tamers. '' 

It would be tedious to narrate all tbe hair- 
breadth escapes and perilous encounters of tMs 
modern gladiator, who bears tbe scars of battle 
all over 'Ms body. Having married, in 1872, a 
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fellow-country woman Signora Albertina Parenti, 
her persuasions induced him to retire into private 
life at the end of two years. He settled on a 
farm he had j)^^i'chased at Ponteniire, near 
Piacenza, when Signor Mantegazza published his 
book in 1879 — tliough hot without some yearning^ 
after the perils and excitements of his former 
career. 

Paimali declares that there is no empirical 
recipe for beast-taming, and that the great secret 
is, to fear nothing. No doubt, it is to a great 
extent a matter of nervous organisation.; but the 
animals are probably also subdued by deprivation 
of sleep, not food, and by the administration of 
lowering drugs. And herein, in our opinion, 
constitutes the difference between the sportsman 
who boldly faces his carnivorous opponent in its 
native haunts, and him who seeks to further 
subjugate an already half-brnken-in animal. It 
seems that the hyena is the least intelligent 
and most irreclaimable of all the carnivora ; 
the leopard, the most affectionate and tractable ; 
while the Cape lion is in this respect suj)erior 
to his congener of the Sahara and Senegal. 
Individuals of the same species, however, show 
great differences in disposition. The lion is 
most easily tamed between three and four years 
old, while his character is, so to speak, in 
prpcess of development. The young lion retains 
his infantine sportiveness, enjoying a game of 
. romps or a roll on the floor up to six years 
old, but after that age becomes serious , and 
saturnine. 

Care as to ventilation and cleanliness is much 
re(iuired for the health of the animals, which 
are more liable to suffer from heat than from 
cold. The lion refuses mutton, goats’ flesh, cat 
and dog, prefers veal and beef, but will accept 
fowl, rabbit, and horse. The tiger, wolf, and 
hyena are less fastidious, and the last prefers its 
meat ‘high.’ The black bear eats bread, meat, 
and fruit, and can fast for a w’eek without incon- 
venience. All the great carnivora have a passion 
for milk. 

Though the wild animals will breed pretty 
freely in captivity, Faimali’s experience was that 
the young are never vigorous or healthy ; and of 
eighty lion- whelps born in his menagerie, we are 
surprised to learn that not one survived its third 
or fourth year. In most of the feline tribe, the 
-maternal instinct requires to be assisted by a curi- 
ous precaution — the total exclusion of light from 
' the mother and her cubs during the first nine or 
ten days of their existence ; otherwise, these fierce 
matrons would reverse the order of nature, by 
devouring instead of nourishing, their offspring. 

According to the authority quoted, an adult 
tiger is the most expensive of the carnivora, 
costing six thousand francs ; but as much, or 
more, may be given for a chimpanzee. The 
lion costs an equal sum ; but the lioness may 
be had for from twelve hundred to fifteemJiun- 
dred francs. The price of jaguars varies from 
one thousand to two thousand francs; that of 
Java panthers, from two thousand to three thou- 
, sand ; and of lynxes, from six hundred to eight 
hundred ;\ while leopards are sold for twelve 
hundred francs the pair. Wolves may be had at 
a very much cheaper rate ; and hyenas from sixty 
^ to one hundred francs ; but in Africa, the latter 
may sometimes be purchased as low as a franc. 

■ - = 


Thus it ,see]ns that even the wild beasts of the 
forest are subject to the laws of regular commerce, 
and have their tariff — subject of course to fluctua- 
tions — with other objects of luxury, in the markets 
of the civilised world. 


ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIK; 

OB, A HABD KNOT. 

CHAPTEB XXXIV. — SILAS IS BAEELED. 

Again at Budgers^s Hotel, in the stony retirement 
of steep and narrow Jane Seymour 'Street, Strand, 
hard, by the leaden-coloured Thames. Chinese 
Jack, jaunty in his shore-going clothes, as becomes 
the thriving merchant skipper, for a while out of 
employ, but with savings enough to justify a 
prolonged holiday, wliich landlady and waiters, 
boots and chambermaid, still firmly believe' their 
freehanded captain to be, sits in his private 
parlour on the first floor, smoking the never- 
failing cigarette. He is not alone. On tlie 
opposite side of the steadily burning fire, for it 
is damp and raw and cold, now, on that autumn 
day, in that waterside neighbourhood, sits Silas 
Melville, virtual head of the Private Inquiry 
Office of which his foreign partner is the nominal 
chief. The American has an uneasy look, and 
fidgets restlessly in his chair, as if there were 
something irritating to, his nervous temperament 
in the stoical composure of Chinese J ack, and in 
the sickly odour of his opium-flavoured cigarettes, 

' ‘ And so,’ said the tenant of Mrs Budgers’s best 

apartments, after an interval of '•silence, ‘and so 
you worked the oracle, Silas, and found it 
wouldn’t work ? ’ 

The American winced as a satin-skinned horse 
winces under a sharp and unexpected cut of the 
whip. ‘ No man can command success, or insure 
it,’ he said peevishly. 

‘Why, no,’ answered the former associate of 
mandarins, with provoking coolness, as he watched 
the thin blue spiral of smoke that curled upwards 
from between his lips. ‘An old-country poet of 
the last century put the same sentiment, ratlier 
neatly, into verse. You forget, though, old 
hoss, that you have, as yet, been talking riddles 
to me.’ ' 

‘The whole affair,’ returned Silas earnestly, 
‘has been a riddle' to me. You remember, Jack, 
how sanguine I was, and how interested, apart 
from any mere, question of dollars, I felt in the 
case, most unusual to (me, who, naturally, get used 
.to regard all such transactions according to the 
debit and credit sides of the ledger. , But, out in 
Massachusetts, where I was raised, we have got 
a feeling still, that right is white, and wrong is 
black, we have, I kinder reckon.’ 

‘Soon rubs off, that sort of feeling, like the 
thin crust of silver from a cheap spoon, don’t it, 
comrade?’ said Chinese Jack, as he lit another 
of his cigarettes. ‘ But you were • always, in the 
Far West, of a high- fainting turn, yet as sharp 
as any chicken-killing skunk that hangs about a 
settlement, where there was a red cent to be 
earned. But let us get at the truth of the 
thing. You were sure of getting good, reliable 
evidence, such as can be sifted in^ a court of 
justice, against the Bruton Street girl, and how 
you find that it won’t wash.’ 

‘I wish you were lynched. Jack, with youi 
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sneers ! ^ broke out the American angrily. ‘ Here 
we are, in a hole. Money spent, time lost. You’re 
not a Croesus, I guess, and Time, to quote our 
Anglo-Saxon proverb, is cash to you ; and yet 
tliere you sit and pi^ff at your atrocious cigars, 
as if you were one of those Pawnees, Sioux, or 
Kiowas, whose rascally company you liked better 
than I did.’' 

‘ More finislied gentlemen than my Bed Indian 
acquaintances I should scarcely care to be likened 
to,’ was the good-humoured answer of Chinese 
Jack ; ‘and I have known those calumets of theirs 
to be quietly smoked at the death-stake. "Well, 
well, Silas, how fared you? If you, with your 
sharp wits, were foiled, the puzzle must have been 
past solving.’ 

‘ Of course,’ said the Private Inquirer, ‘ my first 
and best reliance, the truinp card in the game 
we were to play, was Madame de Lalouve — . 
Countess, as she calls herself — and at the Bussian, 
Austrian, Italian Embassies, they know her by 
that name,’ added Silas, more respectfully to the 
absent foreign lady. 

‘ Hothing like jmu republicans for valuing a 
title, even if continental,’ remarked Chinese 
Jack, ‘ What did you screw out of the Countess V 

‘Ho thing,’ was the short answer, as the Hew 
Englander’s head dropped despondently upon his 
breast. He lifted it again, and stroked, mth one 
' lean, pliant hand, his long chin, while his quick, 
restless, sloe-black eyes scanned the imperturbable 
face of Chinese Jack.- ‘Do you know, mate,’ 
die said, in a changed' voice, ‘that it has often 
struck me that you knew more of that foreign 
woman tlian you cared to tell.’ 

‘ Then you were wrong,’ was the indolent 
answer of the English adventurer ; ‘ for I am 
as ready to tell you what I -know of Louise de 
Lalouve as of any woman I ever studied. She 
is as deep as a well, and as treacherous as a quick- 
sand. ^ That she has a right to her title, I believe. 
That she knows some influential people, I am 
sure. Df course, she is in the thick of this xilot. 
Of course, she wants to feather her nest jiretty 
warmly out of the pickings of the Leominster 
case. So do poor outsiders like you and me. 
Well, you tried her V . 

‘Yes, I did,’ answered Silas Melville. ‘But 
' it seemed to me. Jack, as if the woman merely 
' treated me as a cat does, that is ready to bring 
the dagger-pointed claws out of the velvet sheath 
whenever caprice dictates. She heard all I had 
to say for myself as politely as though I had just 

been introduced to her at Saratoga, and 

Well, then, there was- an end of it.’ 

‘ If you expected her to work for nothing ’ — ^ — 
said Chinese Jack, languidl}^ 

‘But it was nothing of the sort,’ interrupted 
the American. ‘I took it on myself to make 
oflers — magnificent in amount — on account of 
Lady Leominster. I knew, of course, tlirough 
my scouts, that the Countess had been in com- 
munication, more or less, with Her Ladyship, 
•though I am certain, since I have early intel- 
ligence, that she never once passed the gates of 
Leominster House. But, in spite of all I could 
urge, threaten, promise, she was as impracticable 
as ifislie had been of stone, instead of flesh and 
blood.’ 

‘They called her the Sphinx yonder — haiven’t 
you heard of her Egyptian nickname ? You can’t 
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bribe a Sphinx, or bully one,’ dreamily rejoined 
Chinese Jack. 

‘If you smoke that poison as you do, you’ll 
lose the number of your mess some day, Jack,’ 
snapped out Silas Melville. — ‘Well, to cut a long 
story short, I could make nothing of that odious 
woman, who, I am sure, holds the threads of the 
conspiracy in her hands. I suppose she has gone 
over to the other side ; and if so, be certain that 
perjury will be rampant when the trial takes 
place at Marchbury. Well, I went down to 
Wales, and laid siege to Castel ’\^awr, to the 
.servants’ hall and still-room at least, for weeks, 
and — I must say, mate, that your British helps 
do whip the world for stolid, out-and-out aggra- 
vation.’ 

Chinese Jack tossed away his half-finished 
cigarette. ‘I should have betted on you, Silas,’ 
he said genially, ‘ in such a trial of wits as that. 
Grant that maids are pert, and gigantic footmen 
supercilious, with a' stranger who asks questions. 
You know the world too well not to appreciate 
the virtue of a golden key for unlocking the 
tongue.’ 

‘1 tried silver, and I tried gold,’ said the 
American ruefully ; ‘ and beer, which my experi- 
ence points out as the most magic mode of 
loosening padlocked lips among working-folks in 
this effete old country. But at last it dawned 
upon me that the pump wouldn’t work, not 
because the mechanism wanted oiling, but for 
want of water. Even among the stable servants, 
Welsh to a man — and I had down a fellow of 
ours from London, formerly a groom, and who 
hailed from Llangollen, to worm information out 
of them — nothing could be learned.’ 

‘Servants, as a rule, see more and hear more 
than masters and mistresses bargain for,’ was 
Chinese Jack’s comment. 

‘ I tell you, these did not,’ retorted Silas 
vehemently, as he clenched his supple hands 
and scowled. ‘ If I failed with the Frenchwoman, 
it was because she saw her way to a better market. 
But as for those lackeys and waiting-women at 
Castel Yawr, the truth of their reticence is, that 
they had nothing to tell. The young Marquis, 
after his mazHage, and before the doctors sent him 
off -to Egypt, to die there, bi^ought his girl- wife 
to the castle for just a few days ; but even then 
her sister was with her. The ser-^^ants declared, 
with every appearance of sincerity, that, except 
‘when the two were dressed differently, they never 
could be certain, so wonderful was the lilceness, 
not only in face and figure, but in manner and 
gesture. Then, too, the young ladies had a pride, 
as twin-sisters often have, in dressing alilce ; and 
the Marchioness, I was told, was averse to wearing 
jewels because Miss Carew had but cheap tiinkets 
for her ornaments, so that even in that ^ort time 
mistakes -were often made — and laughed at, below- 
stairs. There was a confidential sort of maid, a 
steady, well-spoken young person, one Mazy Ann 
Pimiett, who went with Lady Leoznizzster to 
Egypt ’ 

‘And what said Miss Pinziett? Her testimony 
might have been better worth having than that of 
the rest,’ interrupted Chinese Jack. 

‘ Ho doubt it znight ; but there, again, tliez^e 
was a vexatious disappointment awaitizzg me,’ said 
the Private Iziquirez^ with a crestfallen air. ‘All 
that her former fellow-servants could tell me was 
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tliat Pinnett, wlio was rather a favoiu’ite with her 
mistress, had suddenly quitted Lady Leominster’s 
service, in London, jiist before the Marchioness 
and Lady Barbara went down- to Wales, and that 
nobody knew what had become of her.’ 

^ Umph ! ’ niuttered Chinese J ack. ^ Eats run 
from a falling house ,* but I never heard that 
maid-servants were gifted with so prophetic an 
instinct. Queer for anjabigail in receipt of good’ 
wages and perquisites to throw down the apron 
of office, and scuttle from a capital place ; unless, 
indeed, some pair of diamond earrings, some 
unconsidered trifle of a ruby brooch had got lost, 

as tiresome brooches and earrings sometimes ’ 

‘ No, no ,* not a bit of it,’ broke in Silas. ‘ The 
young woman bore an excellent character to the 
last ,* and My Lady was sorry to part with her — 
something about a father dying, in Lowestoft or 
Yarmouth, was, I believe, the excuse for her 
sudden ' departure ; but, though I tried the 
Norfolk papers and the local superintendent of 
police, Mary Ann Pinnett could not be traced, and 
did not 'come forward, in response to my advertise- 
ments. And with her, my last • hope for the 
moment seems to be gone.’ 

A curious light came into Chinese Jack’s glitter- 
ing eyes. ' Still hold to your opinion, old boss,’ 
he asked, after a pause, ‘that the true gold is at 
Castel Vawr, the counterfeit in Bruton Street “2 ’ 

‘I do, most positively,’ was the dogged reply 
of the American, as he rose from his chair. ‘I 
cannot prove it, as I had hoped ; but it is for the 
enemy, at anyrate, to establish her claim. As for 
us two ’ 

‘Why,’ said Chinese Jack, as he and his former 
partner shook hands, ‘we had better, at all events, 
suspend operations for the present. Well, good- 
bye.’ And so they parted. , 

{To le continued.) 


SOME ODD INVENTIONS. 

A 3?EW inventors achieve wealth for themselves, 
more than a few make other people’s fortunes, 
and many die disappointed men, having wasted 
their time and their money upon wonderful things 
in which nobody else will believe or invest. 
They are, as a rule, a sanguine race, and rarely 
succumb to the heart-sickness that springs from 
hope deferred. One of them was so sanguine 
as to patent a device for preventing railway 
accidents from proving fatal, under the delusive 
idea that directors would pay liberally for 
its use ; whereas they were as deaf to. his 
charming as one government after another were 
to that of an ill-used genius who advertised 
— ‘To be sold, the invention of a Machine that 
will divide the Sewage from the Water, without 
poison ; the latter to run away clean.’ This invem 
tion was offered to Sir George Grey, in 1865, for 
twelve thousand pounds. Answer : ‘ The govern- 
ment had no. funds at their disposal that could 
be. applied to the -purchase of any invention for 
the utilisation of town-sewage.’ 

Horses driven across an open country on a 
hot summer day suffer terribly from the heat, 
and if surprised by sudden rain, their tender 
skin is wetted through in a moment, and an 
instantaneous chill ensues, the occasional fore- 
runner of fatal disease. Knowing this, Herr 
Buhlmann, of Erauenfeld, ha^ invented a substi- 


tute for the ordinary horsecloth, in his Pfcrde- 
2 Mrapluiej' SQTvmg at once as a protection against 
sunshine or showers. The horse-umbrella is pro- 
vided with different-sized handles, to fit different 
vehicles, and extends a grateful shade over the 
animal’s head and body, opening and closing at 
the driver’s will by means of a simple spring. 
All, then, that would be required to make the 
horse thoroughly comfortable would be a horse- 
refresher — that is, a hollow bit perforated with 
holes, and connected by a flexible tube with a 
reservoir in tlie vehicle ; enabling the driver to 
give his horse a drink whenever he .thinks one 
would do him good. 

Consideration rather for man than beast 
impelled the invention of the Shade Attach- 
ment for Ploughs, an umbrella for shading the 
plodding ploughman from the sun’s scorching 
rays. — It was to benefit nian, too, that M. Martin, 
of the Jardin d’ Acclimation, contrived his poultry- 
fattening machine — a revolving cage with a nhin- 
ber of cells, in ^vhich the unhappy birds are 
immured. At feeding-time, the fattener sits down 
before the coop, seizes the bird nearest him with 
his left hand, -and injects a certain quantity of 
patent food into its throat by means of an 
india-rubber hose worked by a pump. In tliis 
way, some hundreds of ducks ■ or fowls may be 
crammed in an hour, and made fit for the cook in 
eighteen days. 

. Poultry-raising in the States ought to be a 
very easy matter, if those engaged in that inte- 
resting industry only availed themselves of the 
ingenious devices intended to satisfy their special 
requirements ; beginning with a false-bottomed 
nest, by which the credulous hen is made to dis- 
believe her own senses, and, under the impres- 
sion she has not laid an egg, persevere in her 
endeavours to increase the numbers of her kind, 
until convinced she is the victim of a fraud, or 
compelled to give uid from sheer exhaustion ; 
and ending with an artificial incubator, giving 
forth such a natural ‘Cluck, cluck,’ that the 
chickens hatched by it never miss the presence 
of a living mother, and consequently thrive just 
as well as those favoured with proper maternal 
care. Eor the benefit of those who combine 
bee-keeping with poultry-rearing, an inventive 
genius has contrived a j^f'-fent henroost, V so con- 
structed that the action of the hens opens the 
doors of the beehives in the morning,', and closes 
them at night, safe against/the ' intrusion, of the 
bee-moth and other unwelcome visitors. 

The Bcientific Americarif, a journal not given 
to joking, tells us that, pigs not being of an 
accommodating disposition, when it comes to 
getting a car-load to move along a nnrroAV gang- 
way, the first to start are apt to decline moving 
on, and so block the way for the rest. The 
cattle-yard men at West Albany, New 'York, 
have overcome the difficulty by inventing the 
Hog-bouncer — made by bringing one end of the 
gangway plank to a firm support, and placing 
under the other end two double car-springs, 
connected with a powerful lever and a spring 
catch. Before the car-door is opened, the plat- 
form is carried down so as to compress the springs 
by the lever, and the catch is hooked. The hogs 
are , then allowed to j)ass along the platform ; and 
as soon as. a block occurs, the catch is sprung; 
one end of the platform flies three feet upward. 
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and a shower of living porkers shoots over the 
heads and upon the loodies of the drove. They 
are seldom injured, but vastly astonished, and 
the blockade is at once at an end. 

Among a number of patents noted in an 
American newspaper, we find one that would 
have commended itself hugely to the author of 
The Caxtons, although sextons and custodians 
of burying-grounds ^yould scardely approve of 
its adoption. We presume, too, that it is meant 
for a vault rather than for a common grave. It is 
a simple affair enough — merely an open tube con- 
taining a rope-ladder, and furnished with a bell 
and cord. One end of the tube is inserted in an 
opening in the coffin-lid immediately above the 
face of the defunct, the other protruding above 
ground. Should the tenant of the coffin happen 
to have been buried unnecessarily, when he 
wakes from his trance, he can choose between 
rousing the neighbourhood with the clangour of 
the beU, and making his way back to the world 
by help of the ladder. If he does neither one 
nor the other within a reasonable time, then, by 
pulling up the tube, a glass plate is released and 
drawn over the opening in the coffin-lid. Eor 
those whose only fear is that they may not be 
permitted to rest undisturbed, another inventor, 
provides a ‘ torpedo grave, ^ which, if meddled 
with, explodes instanter, and scatters the meddlers 
to the winds. 

Uot of such a lugubrious nature is the Court- 
ship Clock, of Chicago origin, described by its 
inventor as a patent compen^o-retarding-accele- 
rating clock, for use in families where they keep 
unmarried daughters in stock. If the young man 
is of an eligible sort, the retarding attachment is 
turned on, and the clock compounds with old 
Time at eighty minutes to the hour, so that at one 
A.M. it only indicates 11.5 p.jr. ; and the young 
woman is justified in staying the young man, when 
he reaches for liis hat, with, ‘Oh, don’t go; it’s 
early yet ! ’ If the visitor should be of the undesir- 
able order, the indicator is pushed up ; and by half- 
past nine, the clock’s hands mark two in the morn- 
ing, and the prudent damsel has fair excuse for 
giving him his dismissal. Certainly, where the 
American manner of courting is in vogue, such a 
time-keeper must be of inestimable value, and no 
family shmdd be without one ; unless, indeed, 
the head of it keeps early hours ; then, doubtless, 
he would give the preference to the Lovers’ Alarm 
, Clock, which, as it strilces ten, throws open two 
little doors, presenting to view a little man, clad 
in dressing-gown and slippers, and holding in his 
hand a card inscribed ‘ Good-night ; ’ a hint to 
the oblivious pair that it is time to cease billing 
and cooing for that occasion. 

Maybe the sex . would better appreciate the 
hair-crimping pin, invented by one of themselves ; 
capable of serving also as a dress-supporter, shawl- 
fastener, bouq^uet-holder, paper-cutter, and book- 
marker ; a combination reminding us of the 
machine presented to Lady Luxborough, of which 
Shenstone wrote : ‘ It goes into a coat-pocket, yet 
answers the end of jack for boots, a reading-desk, 
a cribbage-board, a pair of shuffiers, a ruler, an 
eighteen-inch ruler, three pair of nutcrackers, a 
lemon-squeezer, two candlesticks, and a piquet- 
board. Can you form an idea of it 1 If you can, 
do you not Ihink it must give me pain to reflect, 

^ that I myself am useful for no sort of piu’pose, 


when a paltry bit of wood can answer so many ? 
But, indeed, whilst it pretends to those exploits, 
it performs nothing weU, and there I agree with 
it.’ 

A caterer for those among the lords of creation 
who have no idea of donning the blue ribbon, 
has produced a combined flask and whisk — the 
body of the brush being hollowed out, and a short 
handle joining the neck of the flask, so that the 
happy OAvner may take a nip while brushing his 
coat in the hall, and his wife be never the wiser, 
X3rovided he can manage to be absent-minded 
enough to omit the customary kiss. Perhaps it 
would^ be as well for those who patronise ‘the 
most innocent device yet invented by bibulous 
mortals for’ the surreptitious consumption of 
fluids,’ to don the luminous hat of another bene- 
factor of his species, ‘which will preserve the 
wearer from being run over at night, and to 
some extent enable a saving to be eflected in the 
lighting of streets.’ 

Housewives plagued with black beetles that 
refuse to be exterminated will be glad to hear 
they may rid themselves of their tormentors by 
using the Deadly Beetle Buster, an instrument 
constructed on scientific principles, and worked 
by an air-pump. All they have to do is to stop 
up every aperture in a room but one, and then 
fix the Deadly Beetle Buster. ‘ Upon exhausting 
'the air in the receiver, a current of air will be 
produced, dra'wing all the vermin out of their 
hiding-places and through the air-pump into the 
hopper, where they may be dealt with as they 
deserve. Something similar in construction must 
have been that machine for increasing the draught 
of a chimney, which Mr Lowell’s neighbour put 
in operation with such signal success. He put 
the machine on the flue of the breakfast-room, 
and himself outside the door, peepiag through 
a crack in it to see the result. The first object 
he beheld was his revered mother-in-law, and 
then his beloved wife, mounting the flue like 
witches on a broomstick ; and then he saw the 
family cat drawn backwards across the carpet, 


vainly clinging with her four paws, and disputing 
everv inch of ground. This was enough for .the 


every inch of ground. This was enough for .the 
watcher ; he turned and fled. How he explained 
matters to the ladies afterwards, the American 
Minister did not inform his amused, and of course, 
believing hearers. 


A YAHKEE OUTWITTED, 


OR THE STRATAGEM OF THE GOODWIFE OF. 


It was during the American War of Independ- 
ence, when the battle of Bunker’s Hill was quite 
an old story, and the Colonials, were beginning 
to think* themselves in a position to dictate terms 
of peace to the mother-country, that, one fine 
autumn day, a group of fishermen mending their 
nets on the beach in the island of Biuray in the 
Orkneys, were somewhat startled by the appear- 
ance of a suspicious-looking craft bearing down 
upon them. She was schooner-rigged, about five 
hundred tons burden, mth a black hull and dark- 
coloured sails, and, considering her size, displayed 
a goodly number of carronades. The fishermen 
were puzzled what to make of her ; for she showed 
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no colours, and except tlie steersman, not a soul 
was to be seen on deck. Suddenly the boat- 
swain’s whistle was heard, and immediately there- 
after the crew of the schooner swarmed on deck. 
They seemed an odd mixture ; and the Burray 
men wondered more than ever what the nation- 
ality of this strange vessel might be. By this 
time, however, she had been brought to anchor. 
A boat was lowered and manned ; and a personage, 
evidently occupying the position of commander, 
took his place in the stern. The sailors gave 
way with a will ; and before the fishermen could 
make up their minds how to act, the boat was 
beached, the crew jumped ashore, and their captain 
approaching the islanders, asked, in an authori- 
tative tone, who was the wealthiest man in the 
place, and in what direction his house lay. 

The men stared curiously at their interrogator, 
deciding mentally that his appearance was as 
suspicious as that of the schooner. They might 
well think so ; for the tout eiisemUe of Fighting 
Abe, as his men called him, was the reverse of 
prepossessing. He was tall and lean, with hair 
of a sanguine hue, and worn in a pigtail. To 
add to his charms, his eyes squinted both ways ,* 
nor did an enormous nose , of ' a Bardolphian 
hue lessen in any respect the repulsive character 
of his face. His dress consisted of a battered 
cocked-hat, dark-blue swallow-tailed coat, orna- 
mented with brass buttons, dirty white-satin 
waistcoat, leather breeches, black-silk stockings, 
and buckled shoes. He carried a sword in his 
hand, while a pair of' huge horse-pistols were 
stuck in a crimson sash encircling his waist. 
Altogether, the presence and deportment of the 
stranger warranted the doubts entertained by the 
fishermen regarding his honesty. 

Eeceiving no answer to his query, he repeated 
it with an imprecation ; when one of the men, 
plucking up spirit, said, before answering the 
question, his com^Danions and he thought it neces- 
sary to ascertain the name and business of their 
interrogator. Hereupon the enraged captain of 
the schooner cut the bold fisherman over the 
head with his sword ; - and turning to his 
comrades, declared they should be served in the 
same manner if he did not instantly receive a 
satisfactory answer to his question. An indignant 
mmmur burst from the men, as they glanced 
pityingly at their wounded friend lying groaning 
on the beach. The eldest of them, however, 
stepped forward and gave the brutal captain the 
information he demanded ; adding, there was but 
little wealth in the island, and he trusted the 
stranger would be merciful and not deprive them 
of that little. This appeal was greeted by a burst 
of rude laughter on tlie part of the sailors ; and 
their commander squinting more horribly than 
ever, gave his petitioner to understand that he 
and his friends might consider themselves lucky 
if they escaped with their lives. They did not 
seem to be aware of the man they , had to deal 
with ; but he made no doubt they had heard 
of the fame of Captain Abraham Wildgoose, the 
New Englander, who. had cleared the seas of 
the cowatdly Britishers. He was that . Captain 
Abe ; and on board his schooner were letters of 
marque signed by General Washington, empower- 
ing him to attack and destroy the merchant-ships 


of the English. Now they knew who he was ; 
and bestowing a parting kick on the prostrate 
form of his victim, the captain of the privateer 
put himself at the head of his men, and marched 
off to the farmhouse indicated by the old fisher- 
man. 

In answer to the thundering knock of the 
Yankee caj)tain, the door was cautiously opened 
by a servant-girl, quite scared by the appear- 
ance of so many armed men. Pushing her 
aside, Fighting Abe strode into the kitchen, 
closely followed by the sailors. The apartment 
was un tenanted, save for an old man seated in 
a straw -backed chair, staring into the fire , with 
lack-lustre eyes. Shaking him roughly by the 
shoulder, the captain of the privateer, bawled 
in his ear: ^ Hollo, Methuselah! You’d better 
look alive, and tell me where you keep your 
gold.’ 

^Gold,’ repeated the occupant of the chair 
gazing vacantly into the intruder’s face. ‘Ay, 
/there was gold in the bright locks of bonnie 
Prince Charlie. It seems but yesterday since 
I fought for him at Prestonpans, when we made 
the redcoats run. But there’s no gold in your 
hair, my man.’ Uttering the last words with 
some degree of scorn, the old man resumed his 
occupation of staring into the fire. 

‘ The old dotard 1 ’ muttered Captain Abe ; and 
turning on his heel, passed into the next room, 
where he found the farmer’s wife in bed, her 
two days’ old baby in her arms. 

Questioned about her husband, the poor woman 
answered tearfully that he was from home, and 
not expected to return for a week. Where did 
she keep her money? In the drawer of the 
table beside her bed, she replied. With trem- 
bling hands, she gave the key to the intruder, 
who ransacked the drawer, pocketed the little 
store of silver coins, and calling his men from 
the kitchen, ' ordered ' them to pack up every- 
thing of value the apartment contained. 

The farmyard was next visited, and a cart 
containing poultry and pigs despatched to the 
schooner under charge of a sailor. Another 
cart, loaded with furniture, &c., followed in its 
wake, also driven by one of the rascally crew ; 
and Captain Abe and the rest of his following 
set off to the next farmhouse. 

It is needless to relate particulars of the out- 
rages committed by the captain of the privateer ; 
suffice it to say that nearly every house in the 
island was visited and laid under contribution. 

Towards evening, when the Americans were 
returning to the schooner laden with the spoils 
of the last house they had robbed, they encoun- 
tered a little girl herding a few cows by the 
roadside. To appropriate the fattest of the heifers 
was but the work of a few minutes, after which 
Captain Abe proceeded to question the little 
lass about her parents, vowing at the same time 
that he would roast her father and mother alive 
if she did not instantly tell him of a house worth 
robbing. He required money and plate ; and 
money and plate he meant to have. 

It was some moments before the * girl could 
speak ; then she told her tormentor that her 
Aunt Nancy — commonly called the 'Good wife of 
Herston — who lived in the neighbouring island 
of South Konaldsha}’-, had great store of silver 
platters and trenchers, besides a stocking full 
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of gold and silver coins. Captain Abe smiled 
grimly, remarking sternly, she had saved her 
parents this time ; but the chances were, he 
might return some day to put his threat into 
execution, Lea^dng the poor little girl half 
fainting with renewed terror,' he took himself 
off with his men. 

When the child reached home and related her 
story, the indignation of her father and mother 
knew no bounds. This American must indeed 
be a ruffian to take pleasure in frightening a 
little child. But something ought to be done 
to put Aunt Nancy on her guard. It was 
improbable that the, privateer would weigh 
anchor before the morning, and much might be 
effected ere then. They talked the matter over ; 
and that very night the father of the little girl 
crossed the ferry to South Eonaldshay, charged 
witli a warning to the people to prepare for the 
coming of the privateer. Among those speci- 
ally warned was the Laird of Hoxa, whose well- 
furnished house and herds of cattle might prove a 
tempting bait for Captain Abe. The Laird, a stal- 
wart and courageous man, thanked his informer, 
remarking, that if the Yankee set foot on his 
property, he should rue the day he did so. The 
messenger then crossed over to Herston, which is 
a peninsula separated from the lands of Hoxa by 
an arm of the sea named the Bay of Widewall. 

When Aunt Nancy understood the danger she 
ran of losing her goods and chattels, she -wrung 
her hands and bemoaned herself. But she was 
a stout-hearted woman, and soon laid aside her 
sorrow in order to devise a plan for balking the 
American captain of his expected plunder. 

’We must now return to Fighting Abe. Dark- 
ness fell before the stolen goods were shipped 
and stowed away on board the privateer, which 
fact determined her captain to defer his visit to 
the Goodwife of Herston till the morrow. Next 
morning, the schooner left her moorings, and set 
sail for South Eonaldshay. Having learnt from 
a passing boat the exact locality of Herston, 
Captain Abraham Wildgoose steered his vessel 
round Hoxa Head, taking care to give that bold 
headland a wide berth, and presently cast anchor 
in WidewaE Bay. 

When the commander of the privateer landed 
at Herston with a score of his crew, he found all 
the cottages of the fishermen deserted — ^not a soul 
was to be seen. Pushing inland, he very soon 
reached the most pretentious-looking house in 
the place, which he rightly concluded was the 
residence of Aunt Nancy. The door stood open ; 
and without the ceremony of knocking, the 
Yankee captain wallced into the kitchen, where a 
singular spectacle presented itself. 

The apartment was completely dismantled, 
there being nothing in it except an enormous 
heap of feathers, and beside the heap, what 
appeared to be a very old woman, rocking herself 
, to and fro, and crooning a weird song, which made 
the intruder feel anything but comfortable. The 
plate and money, however, recurred to his 
memory, and lie spoke sharply to the old crone, 
asking where her mistress the' Goodwife of 
Herston was. 

‘ I'^m all that ’s for her,’ answered the dame ; 
adding : ^WhaUs your will, sir?^ 

‘ My will is, that you look spry, good mother, 
and hand over your well-lined stocking, likewise 




the silver platters and trenchers. Iffii in a 
hurry, and I tell you plainly it’s dangerous to 
keep Captain Abraham Wildgoose waiting.’ 

‘ Waiting \ ’ repeated the woman. ‘ If , you value 
your life. Captain Wildgander, you had better 
spread your wings and fiee awa’. I tell you, man, 
there’s plague and pestilence in these feathers.’ 
And she stirred the feathers up till the room 
was thick with tliem, which mightily troubled 
the Yankee captain f for the idea of plague and 
pestilence was wholly repugnant to his sense of 
the fitness of things. Determined to bring matters 
to a speedy crisis, he commanded her to stop 
fooling and hand over her treasures, or he would 
put a bullet through her head. 

‘Fooling, forsooth 1’ retorted the dame scorn- 
fully. ‘Had you seen what I’ve seen, you wad 
hold your whist about fooling. Seven as fine 
lads as ever you saw on a long summer’s day, 
lay on these feathers, and died one after the 
other o’ the black plague. And yet ye talk o’ 
fooling, when the sickness hasn’t, left a living 
soul in Herston except Old Nancy ! As for the 
siller, I sent it across the bay to my friend the 
Laird o’ Hoxa. It’s little o’ this world’s gear I 
need now. Captain Wildgander, for the plague is 
on me, as it vnll he on you ere the sun setsJ 
And again she applied herself to stirring up the 
feathers, causing Fighting Abe to retreat to the 
yard, wliere he found his men looking scared 
and crestfallen. 

There -was a ban on the house, they declared, 
and rather than enter it again,. 4hey would blow 
their brains out. Even now, the dreadful plague 
might be upon them ; and each man eyed his 
neighbour apprehensively, as though fearful of 
beholding plague-spots appearing on his face. 

Their captain was as apprehensive as they, but 
strove to hide his alarm by anathematising the 
old woman, and declariug she ought to be burnt 
with her feathers. He did not, however, offer 
to perform this humane action ; and after con- 
sultation with his followers, it was agreed that 
the residence of the Laird of Hoxa should be 
visited and sacked. After this, the Americans 
made haste to return to and embark in their 
boat. Could they but have seen buxom Dame 
Nancy, now completely divested of her disguise, . 
regarding them laughingly from her window as 
they rowed hastily away, and heard her valedic- 
tory address : ‘ Gang your ways, Captain Wild- 
gander ; ye ruffle it bravely your sword 
and cocked-hat ; but the Laird o’ Hoxa and the 
Herston lads will clip your vdngs for you.’ 

Had the Americans, we say, seen and heard 
Dame Nancy, she might have run the risk of 
being burnt with her feathers, as their commander 
had threatened ; but all unconscious of the trick 
which had been played them, they pulled across 
the bay, hailing their comrades as they passed 
the schooner, and in answer to inquiries con- 
cerning the plunder, said they were going to 
fetch it. 

A quarter of an hour’s hard pulling brought the 
boat to the landing-place. Leaving it 'in charge 
of a couple of men. Captain Abe and the others 
started off to the residence of the Laird of Hoxa. 
A few yards from the house, they met that 
gentleman, - who asked what they wanted. They 
wanted everything, replied Captain Abe — money, 
plate, and provisions, including the treasure of 
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the Good^yife of Herston. At this the Laird 
called out : ‘ Thieves 1 robbers ! ’ and from behind 
the barn, rushed sixty or seventy stout fellows, 
armed with flails, spades, and swords. ‘Do'wn 
with the Yankees I ' shouted the Laird, and 
drawing his sword, led the attack against the 
enemy, bfor were his men slow to follow. 
Eepeating ‘ Down vdth the Yankees 1 ’ they threw 
themselves on the . intruders with hearty good- 
will, cutting and slashing right and left. In less 
than five miniites the privateersmen were in full 
flight. Their captain was the first to fly, closely 
pursued by the Laird. But terror lent wings 
'to the fugitive, for he gained the boat with 
’ eight of his followers, as s-wift of foot as himself, | 
and pushed off before his pursuer reached the | 
beach. 

The boat hung about till she had picked 
up the stragglers, most of whom had thro’wn 
themselves into the sea, in order to escape the 
vengeance of the Ronaldshay men. But many 
of the fugitives 'had received ugly wounds, and 
it . is handed down that more than one was 
mortally wounded. 

Fighting Abe was completely cowed. As ^oon 
as he had collected his followers and boarded 
the schooner, he weighed anchor ; and vdthout 
even firing a gun, the discomfited Americans 
sailed away, with shouts of ^Hurrah for King 
George ! ^ and ' Down mth the Yankees 1 ’ rmging 
in theic ears. Cap tarn Abraham Wildgoose was 
seen no more in the north ; and Dame Kancy’s 
stratagem proved a complete success. Forewarned 
of the impending danger, she had resorted to the 
artifice of emptying the beds of their feathers, 
and under them she had secreted her valuables ; 
and as Kancy used to say when telling the story, 

‘ What could you expect from a WUdgander and 
his flock but that they should flee away directly 
they heard mention of plague and pestilence.’ • 

, THE STOEY OF A WEST-IHDIAH DOVE. 
The story of the Aberdeenshire wood-pigeon, 
which was published in this Journal on the 28th 
of April, has evoked much interest. Many 
iaquiries have Been made concerning the little 
creature, which our correspondent in Old Meldrum 
regretfully informs us has betaJcen itself to the 
woods, doubtless ‘on amorous thoughts intent,’ 
and has not yet returned to the keeper’s cottage. 
The following story comes to us from Montserrat, 
in^ the West Indies, and shows that the almost 
human instincts, of the dove tribe are mdely 
distributed. Our correspondent says : 

The Story of a Eemarkable Wood-pigeon, wliich 
recently appeared in your Journal^ has been 
so fully corroborated by my experience of a 
little West-Indian dove, that I am constrained to 
. send you some notes regarding it, in the hope that 
•you will give them a place, as confirming and 
supplementing that very interesting story. 

We live in the island of Montserrat ; and our 
house is situated in the. midst of a lime-tree plan- 
tation, where, at certain seasons of the year, we are 
delighted with the sweet cooings of flocks of little 
brownish-red doves, which come down from the 
higher lands to build their nests. At such seasons, 

. young pigeons are easily obtained. It w^as in this 


way that our pet came to us, about this time last 
year; and for the next eight months it amused 
and interested' us with its wonderfully quaint and 
curious ways. At first it was very shy and timid ; 
but a few days’ careful handling set it quite at 
its ease amongst us ; and its delight . at our 
approach w'ould be manifested by the flapping 
wing and winning cry, so familiar to all keepers 
of pigeons. There w^as nothing about it, however, 
at this time to mark it out from the many tame 
doves of this neighbourhood ; and it was not untE 
it had assumed its full plumage, that it began to 
manifest those peculiarities which afterwards so 
strongly marked its character, and made it the 
especial favourite of all who knew it. 

From the beginning, we accustomed it to its 
freedom ; and as soon as it could fly, we used to 
take it out with us and leave it among the 
branches of some neighbouring tree, to test its 
attachment to us ; and although it was surrounded 
by scores of its tribe, and could not possibly avoid 
seeing and hearing them on every hand, yet day 
after day it returned to our house, to be petted, 
fed, and caged. 

- Once or twice it brought home a wild pigeon 
with it; and our hopes of a family of doves in 
our orange-tree ran high; but either its refined 
tastes, or its companion’s disapproval of civilised 
surroundings, quashed our hopes in this direction. 
Like the Aberdeenshire wood-pigeon, it would 
follow us into the garden ; and whilst we were 
busied with our plants, it would amuse itself in 
pecking and grubbing at our feet,- and would seem 
so earnestly engaged in its work as not to miss us 
when we moved off to another bed. In a minute 
or two, however, it .would discover our absence, 
and quickly follow, either on foot or wing — 
according to the distance-— and having found us 
again, w'ould give a delighted and triumphant 
coo of recognition. 

■ Eegulaiiy fed at our meal-times, it came to 
look for its food as anxiously as any grovdng boy ; 
and if by accident shut out from the dining-room, 
it would make its way round to the glass windows, 
and there coo and flutter until one of us rose to 
let it in, when it would at once fly upon the table, 
and having made a selection of its food, would 
cooEy settle down to its repast, and resolutely 
beat off with wing and beak, all who dared to in- 
terfere with its dish. But flie thing that puzzled 
us most at such times was, how it managed to 
know the time we were about to sit down to 
meals ; for in numerous instances the table would 
be set, the famdy seated, and the meal commenced, 
without any sign of the bird ; when all at once, 
a flutter in the balcony, a coo at the dining-room 
door — which opens upon the balcony — and in 
walks Mr Dove, as sedate and collected as though 
he had not been a minute before engaged in a 
mild flirtation with some country cousin in the 
adjacent trees ! 

Two or three times whilst it was with us, 
different members of oiir family were confined to 
their rooms by sickness for two or three days at , 
a stretch, and in each case, the first visitor to the 
sick-room was the pigeon. On such occasions 
it would fly on to the bed and nestle as close to 
its sick friend as possible. Nor was this a passing 
impulse with it ; for in every case of sickness, 
it did precisely the same thing ; and no matter 
how long the invalid remained in bed, the dove 
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‘resolutely abandoned its open-air Hfe for tlie same 
time, and lovingly shared the quiet and solitude 
of the sick-chamber ; thus giving us a wonderful 
proof of its attachment to at least three members 
of our family. 

Strong, however, as its attachments were, its 
antipathies equalled them. A well-polished boot 
on the foot of any of us would drive it frantic 
with rage. No matter where it was, the sight 
of a ‘ shiny boot’ would bring it down upon the 
offender in a towering passion ; and nothing but 
the removal of the boot or the banishment of 
the bird could restore harmony. It positively 
would not stay in the room ^vith a well-polished 
boot ! A strange voice or step, too, would drive 
it into a state of terror ; and if the way were 
dear, it would fly away into the plantation until 
the stranger had left. But if its egress were 
barred, it would dash about the room in the most 
reckless manner, until one of us took it up and 

E ut it in our pocket or bosom until the danger 
ad passed ; when it would come out and peck our 
eyelashes or hair as bravely as though it had 
never shown the tip of its tail to anybody. 

It was tliis antipathy to strangers which was 
the cause of its leaving us at last ; for . when, at 
Christmas-tide, we went away to another part, 
of the island for a change, and left our house in 
charge of a stranger, terror of the person overcame 
its attachment to the place, and after hanging 
about for two or three days, in the hope of our 
return, it at^ last fle^y away altogether ; and is 
now doubtless the happy parent of some of those 
young pigeons which are trying their ’vvings 
yonder, whilst we are consoling ourselves -with 
a pair of young sparrow-hawks, which bid fair 
to excel our pet in daring, if not in loving. 

The story of this West-Indian dove and that 
of the Scotch wood-pigeon form a very interesting 
chapter in bird-life, and, prove very conclusively 
the .power of kindness to overcome the natural 
timidity and , develop the sweet and gentle dis- 
positions of these- very beautiful and affectionate 
birds ; and I cannot but hope that many of your 
readers will be induced to make pets of some 
members of the pigeon tribe, and thus . enjoy for 
themselves the many little peculiarities which 
these birds are capable of exhibiting under favour- 
able circumstances. 


THE MONTH: 


SCIENCE AND AE-^ra 


The intrepid band of astronomers who, starting 
from different countries, undertook the journey 
to a remote island in the Pacific to study the late 
eclipse of the sun, were rewarded for their pains 
by experiencing conditions favourable to observa- 
tion. Telescope, spectroscope, and photographic 
camera were all at work for the few precious 
minutes during which the im]Dressive phenomenon 
lasted. ' Much valuable knowledge is reported to 
have been gleaned, and there seems to be some 
probability of previous theories as to the nature of 
the coronal light suffering some modification. 
The search for the hypothetical planet which 
was supposed to have its orbit nearer the sun 
than that of Mercury, was carefully conducted; 
and now we learn from New l^ork that M. 
Trourelot, the Erench observer of the eclipse, has 
consulted with Professor Swift of the Warner 


Observatory regarding the identity of the strange 
red star which the former of these two astronomers 
and his assistant saw tliree degrees to the north- 
west of the sun. The result is the establishment 
with approximate certainty of the position of the 
hitherto. supposed |)lanet, whose existence has been 
suggested to account for - certain movements of 
Mercury. 

An interesting meeting took place at the Boyal 
Institution, London, to hear from M. Naville an 
account of his recent explorations and discoveries 
in ’Egypt. It was stated that the Society formed 
to establish a fund for these explorations, under 


whose auspices M. Naville has been acting. 




succeeded, at a trifling outlay, in discovering the 
remains of the historic city of Pithom, the true 
route of the exodus ; and had placed beyond 
doubt that the Pharaoh of that time was Eameses 
11. Two of the monuments disinterred by M. 
Naville have been presented to the Society by 
the Egyptian government. . These interesting 
relics will eventually find a home in the British 
Museum. 

According to recent intelKgence from South 
Africa, the goldrfields now being opened up in the 
Transvaal will rival those of California in import- 
ance. In the neighbourhood of Lydenburg, it is 
said -there are quantities of gold lying ready to be 
worked. Tliere is, no hard quartz to break ; for, 
by the action of the weather, the ‘reef’ has. 
become rotten, or disintegrated. Nuggets weigh- 
ing from twenty to thirty ounces each have been 
picked up in the ‘ rubbish ; ’ and the precious 
metal is so plentiful, that diggers -will throw 
away any quartz in which it is seen sparkling, if 
it gives them extra trouble to 'get at it. Wnen 
proper machinery is erected, of course the output 
will be far greater than can be possible without 
it ; and no doubt we shall soon see advertised 
innumerable schemes for grooving quickly rich 
through the mediimi of Transvaal gold. We are 
led to this conclusion from the circumstance that 
the facts stated, savour very strongly of the inevit- 
able prospectus. 

The dangerous uncertainty attending' balloons 
and their voyages has just received fresh corrobo- 
ration from the adventure of two aeronauts who 
have, without intending to do so, accomplished 
that which so many have* tried to do, and 
failed. These two gentlemen ascended from 
Courtrai in Belgium, with the intention of 
travelling perhaps as far as Liege. But tliey 
reckoned without their host the wind, which 
carried tliem over the Channel, and eventually 
landed them' at Bromley, within a few miles of 
London. Their journey was by no means without 
risks, for at one time their position was extremely 
perilous. 

In a sketch, lately published, gndng some 
account of the strange work done by the Erench 
Post-office during the siege of Paris — from the pen 
of M. Steenachers— we learn a great deal about 
balloons and the useful work done -by them at 
that period. In a space of four months, there 
left the ■ city sixty-five balloons, carrying one 
hundred and, sixty-four passengers, three hundred 
and eighty-one pigeons, five dogs, and ten tons of 
letters and newspapers. Seven of these balloons 
fell into the hands of the Germans ; two w^ere 
utterly lost, and never heard of again ; the rest 
escaped with their cargoes. Both the pigeons 
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and the dogs were taken np for »the purpose of 
finding their way hack again burdened with 
letters, for the besieged city. The pigeons proved 
better postmen than the dogs ; for whilp three 
hundred and twenty of the former found their 
way home, not one of the latter returned to the 
city. These animals were well trained sheep-dogs, 
with hollow collars constructed to carry a number 
of despatches. The author of these interesting 
mementoes of the Paris siege incidentally men- 
tions the many imsuccessful attempts made to 
steer the balloons on their course. 

A voyage involving even greater risks than 
those faced by balloonists, has just been brought 
to a successful termination by William Johnson, 
a native of Christiansand, who succeeded in 
making an ocean-voyage of a thousand miles 
in an open boat only twenty-four feet in length. 
Tliis little cockle-shell of a vessel, of the whale- 
boat -type, is named the Neptune. It started from 
Drontheim, in Norway, on the first of June ; and 
after coasting along the land for a little over 
a fortnight, set sail for the English coast. Even- 
tually, Captain Johnson arrived on the third of 
July at London Bridge, much to the astonishment 
of all beholders. For two days he experienced' 
a heavy gale in the North Sea, and on very few 
.occasions was he able to sleep. However, he is 
none the worse for his trip ; and his little boat, 
which seems far more seaworn than her owner, 
is shown at the Fisheries Exhibition in company 
with Grace Darling’s boat, the Efm, and other 
small craft of great renown. 

Another boat of a different kind has 
also recently made some sensation on the 
Thames, This is the new electric launch, the 
second of its kind, which owes its propelling 
power to a Siemens’ dynamo-machine, driven by 
storage batteries. The boat is built by Messrs 
Yarrow & Co. of Poplar, is forty feet in length, 
and is made of galvanised steel. There is room 
in it for forty persons; for the whole of the 
machinery is under the flooring, and does not, 
as in an ordinary steamboat, occupy the best 
place in the centre of the vessel. The absence 
of smoke, dirt, and . noise seemed remarkable to 
those used to ordinary boats ; and there were 
many inquiries from on-lookers as to where the 
funnel was kept ! Such a boat seems to be per- 
fection itself, until we remember the necessity 
for recharging the batteries from a stationary 
dynamo-machine, at intervals of six hours or 
thereabouts. Some maintain that the system 
would be invaluable in warfare, where a noiseless 
boat is often of such importance. Such boats 
carried by men-of-war could receive their 
periodical battery charge from the dynamos 
which are now almost invariably carried by such 
vessels to feed search-lights. 

At Portsmouth, there have lately been carried 
out a most interesting - series of torpedo experi- 
ments, having for their object the settlement of 
debatable points relative to the resistance of 
various breadths of water, the lateral effect caused 
. by the explosion of submarine mines, &c. To 
one of these experiments we vnll call attention ; 
for it shows how the effects of torpedo explosion 
are extremely local, and resemble in that respect 
the _ behaviour of dynamite in air. ^A mine con- 
sisting of two hundred and fifty pounds of gun- 
cotton was submerged at a depth of thirty feet. 


Moored at a distance of fifty feet horizontally 
from it was a steam-launch, in complete trim 
and with steam up. The mine was fired in the 
usual way by electricity; and a huge dome of 
water rising over the sj)ot where it was placed, 
signalised the fact. But the whole energy of 
the explosion seems to have been expended in 
this upward direction ; for the steam-launch close 
by was uninjured, and indeed hardly shaken. 
The experiments will be continued, and the 
distance between launch and torpedo will be 
gradually lessened, until the former is disabled. 
In anotlier experiment, twelve pounds of gun- 
cotton were exploded two feet below the surface, 
and under a whale-boat with a dummy crew. 
The boat rose piecemeal in the air, and feU to 
the water in a rain of fragments. 

The Naval Exhibition which was so successful 
last year at the Agricultural Hall, London, was 
organised by Mr Samson Barnett, a well-known 
engineer. In the same huge building there 
has just been held an Engineering and Metal 
Trades Exhibition, which owed its being to the 
same promoter. Previous to the opening of this 
Exhibition, Mr Barnett, in a paper read before 
the Society of Engineers, gave some figures which 
quite justified this undertaking, for he showed 
what immense strides have been made in the 
various industries covered by the word engineer- 
ing, since the inauguration of the pioneer Exhibi- 
tion of 1851. The patents taken out since that 
year have increased fivefold ; and taking last 
year as exemplifying the enormous amount of 
work done in this country, we have the following 
figures : The coal raised amounted to more than 
one hundred and fifty million tons, representing 
a value of sixty-five and a half millions sterling. 
The amount of iron produced nearly equalled the 
output of all the other iron-affording countries 
put together. The iron and steel exports 
amounted in value to forty-three million pounds. 
The author of the paper further pointed out that 
a sum of eight hundred million pounds was 
invested in railways in the United Kingdom. 
With these figures before him, Mr Barnett con- 
sidered that an Engineering Exhibition was a 
scheme which was justified by the large interests 
involved, and we trust that it has been as 
financially successful as it certainly was in every 
other respect. 

The power of coolly collecting one’s thoughts in 
the moment of danger, so as to be able quickly to 
decide what is the best thing to be done, is a very 
rare faculty; but it was exercised in a most re- 
markable manner the other day by the railway 
signalman at Llandudno Junction. He received 
a message from the signalman at Conway to 
the effect that an engine was travelling along 
the line. As tlie Irish mail was nearly due, he 
determined to shunt this engine, and with that 
view put his signals ■ against it. To his surprise, 
the engine came thundering on, and utterly dis- 
regarded his signals. The truth suddenly flashed 
upon him — the men on that engine must have 
fallen asleep. In a moment, he wired to the next • 
station : ‘ Engine coming ; driver asleep) ; put fog- 
signals on line.’. The detonators were laid on the 
rails just in time ; the sleepers were awakened, 
their engine quickly stopped, and the terrible risk 
to the Irish mail obviated. How many terrible 
mistakes in the world’s history might have been 
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avoided, if those in responsible positions had 
possessed the forethought and decision owned by 
tliis humble signalman. 

During a liurricane in the neighbourhood of 
Bologna the other day, a black cloud was seen 
apparently settling upon the wooded sides of the 
adjacent hills. Bursting not long afterwards, it 
ejected a countless number of leaves and tiny 
twigs, which the fury of the wind had torn off the 
trees. In addition to this strange burden, the 
wind had also carried up a quantity of small toads, 
which fell, a living rain, from the sky. 

. It is difiicult to estimate the good work done by 
Lord Powerscourt in Ireland, who has for some 
years been doing his best to re-afforest that 
country. The system followed has been much 
the same as that by which, on a far larger scale, 
unproductive land in Scotland lias been utilised. 
A certain portion of the hillside is first of all 
inclosed by a rough wall, and in the districts 
covered by the operations in Ireland, granite for 
the purpose happens to be plentiful. When this 
liELS been done, the natural streamlets are widened 
and deepened so as to secure good drainage ; and 
where ■ their course is obstructed by the wall, 
openings are provided, furnished with hanging 
gratings, through which pieces of rock washed 
down from* above can pass without hindrance. 
The little plants are from nine to fifteen inches 
in height when put into the soil ; but previous 
to this, they are carefully tended in a nursery, 
where they are exposed to much the same vicissi- 
tudes which they afterwards experience on the 
hillside. They are planted in a very simple 
method by. the notching spade, and consist chiefly 
of Scotch fir, larch, spruce, &c. 

The total cost per acre of inclosing and planting 
is between four and five pounds ; and the planta- 
tions, owing, it is thought, to the virgin soil, grow 
at the most rapid rate. Unless any unforeseen 
difficulty occurs, they will in about forty years’ 
time acquire a value of fifty pounds per acre ; 
but long before this, they will begin to make a 
r.eturn for the capital employed. Lord Powers- 
court, who has published an account of his pro- 
gress in this great and useful work, supervises 
everything himself, and evidently makes it the 
study of his life. 

A wonderful pedestrian achievement has been 
accomplished by Mr Ernest Morrison, who, alone 
and unarmed, has walked across the continent of 
Australia from north to south. His starting- 
place was the Gulf of Carpentaria ; and Melbourne, 
two thousand miles away, was his goal. Caught 
by heavy rains, he had for many miles to wade 
and swim abnost as much as he walked. More- 
over, the heavy floods -to which the interior of 
the country is subject leave behind' them a viscid 
• black mud, wliich, however fertilising to the soil, 
is very bad for the pedestrian. The journey was 
concluded in one hundred and twenty days ; and 
it is to be hoped that the fatigues and privations 
undergone by the plucky traveller will not have 
any untoward effect upon his constitution. 

A perfect substitute for gutta-percha, which 
claims to be far cheaper than that useful material, 
has been patented by a German chemist. The pro- 
cess of manufacture may be briefly described -as 
follows: Powdered gum-copal and sulphur ’are 
mixed with about double their bulk of oil of’ 
turpentine, or petroleum, and are well heated 


and thoroughly stirred. After being allowed to 
cool to a certain temperature, the mass has added 
to it casein in weak ammonia. Once more it 
is heated to its former temperature, and is then 
boiled -with a solution of nut-gall or catechu. 
After some hours’ boiling, the product is cooled, 
washed in cold water, "kneaded in hot water, 
rolled out, and finally dried. If, as stated, the 
manufactured article cannot be detected from 
real gutta-percha, and will answer the same pur- 
poses, it will have wide application, if only for 
the insulation of electric wires and cables, and for 
the making of golf-balls. 

It seems rather hard that we should some of 
us have to pay such an exorbitant price for water, 
which is so abundantly provided for us by nature. 
The dispensers of this first necessary of life have 
had parliamentary powers conferred upon them 
which enable them to charge, not according to 
the amount actually consumed in any particular 
building, but upon the value of the building itself. 
In some metropolitan districts, the value of 
property has increased so enormously, that the 
Companies supplying water to them have* grown 
very rich indeed ; each share in one particular 
Company actually representing a considerable 
fortune to its possessor. How long this state 
of things is to last, it is impossible to say ; for 
the public is long-suffering, and contents itself 
with many a grumble as to the way in which it 
is fleeced. 

In the meantime, such an invention as the 
improved water-meter, patented by Mr Mounteney, 
is interesting as showing that it is quite as easy 
to automatically measure several gallons of water, 
as it is to weigh a pound of butter. The * merits 
of this particular meter are many. It is cheaper 
than other water-meters, and will do what several 
of them will not i that is to say, it will measure 
the liquid when the supply is a mere driblet, 
quite as effectually as when a' large head of water 
flows through the apparatus. 

We have also an improvement to record in 
gas-making. 'Our readers are aware that when 
gas first issues from the retorts it is loaded with 
impurities ; in fact, it - is much in the same 
condition as those little whistling streams of 
smoke that issue from the coals in our grates, 
and which fitfully break into flame. By passing 
this raw gas through lime, in so-called purifiers, 
the bulk of the foreign matters is intercepted, 
while of course, in the form of tar, other matters 
are deposited. Mr Walker of Leeds, who is a 
practical gas engineer, has patented a gas-purify- 
ing material, which consists merely of lime mixed 
with an equal quantity of breeze, or firepan ashes. 
It would seem that the action of the breeze is 
purely mechanical, sej)arating the particles of 
lime from one anotlaer, so that each does a greater 
amount of work than if clogged together. The 
system has already been tried at more than one 
"aswork with good results. The lime is econo- 
mised, and the abnost useless breeze is rendered 
serviceable. 

Colonel Eosberry, in a lecture lately delivped 
^at the Koyal United Service Institution, described 
and exhibited a rifle which had been constructed 
at Li(ige on a new principle. It is fired by an 
electric current from a small accumulator or 
secondary battery, which can either be contained 
m the. stock of the gun, or can be carried inde- 












penclently in tlie pocket of tlie rifleman. . Tlie 
battery is said to last for two thousand rounds. ~ 
We fail, however, to see the advantage of an 
accumulator for such a purpose, as many of the 
older forms of battery cell could easily be adapted 
to the work. 

A steam-launch made of paper three-eighths of 
an inch thick, which is said to be proof against a 
revolver bullet even if fired close to it, is perhaps 
the last novelty in ship-building. However, the 
material must be very different from what is 
commonly understood by ‘ paper ; ’ for although 
it was exposed to the action of water for a space 
of eight months, and was quite unprotected by 
paint or any other shield, it remained without 
the slightest sign of disintegration. The boat 
is twenty-four feet, long by five feet broad, and 
is to be fitted with a Westinghouse engine of 
six horse-power. 


BOOK GOSSIP. 

The sonnet has long been regarded, for various 
reasons, as one of the forms of English verse in 
which it is most difficult to excel. It is so far 
an artificial product. It is under limitations as 
to space and rhythm and rhyme, which may 
almost be regarded as purely mechanical. It 
must contain fourteen lines, neither more nor 
less ; it must be in the heroic measure — that is, 
ten syllables, or five iambic feet, to each line ; 
and its rhymes generally follow, with more or 
less variation in the last six lines, a certain 
recognised order of sequence. The sonnets of 
Spenser and Shakspeare are, in form, an excep- 
tion to the general rule. The highest expression 
of EngKsh verse in this form has been attained 
by Milton and Wordsworth; while Coleridge, 
Keats, and almost all succeeding English poets, 
have attempted the measure, and not a few of 
them -with remarkable success. Whether Mr 
Swinburne’s recent book of Rondels will render 
this latter form of elegant trifling fashionable, 
remains to be seen ; but it is not at all probable 
that the rondel wiU ever take the place of the 
sonnet in the estimation of writers of verse. 

These remarks serve to introduce to our readers 
a little collection of Sonnets j by the Earl of 
Kosslyn (Blackwood & Sons), the production of 
which would seem, from the dates attached to 
them, ^to have been a labour of love with his 
lordship for the last thirty years. ^ There is a 
pleasure in poetic pains, which poets only know ’ 
and the appearance of these sonnets, or of any 
verse in print, must not be regarded as the 
culminating pleasure of the writers. The delight 
of the true artist is in his work, rather than in 
his reward. These sonnets bear throughout the 
marks of spontaneous thought, called forth by 
the particular subject of each, and thus carry 
in them traces of the original fire and feeling 
which animated the author’s mind in their con- 
ception. If they do not rise to the highest 
standard of sonnet-writing, they never fall to 
the region of commonplace. They bear the 
impress of the writer’s individuality, and are not 
mere rearrangements of conventional forms of 
verse. We shall quote one of the sonnets, not 
as a specimen of the best in the volume, but as 
one which strikes ns as embodying a beautiful 
picture of family life, set dn words graceful in 


their simplicity, and having a certain roundness 
and completeness of thought which specially 
becomes this form of verse. It is entitled 

BEDTIME. 

^Tis bedtime ; say your hymn, and bid * Good-night, 
God bless Mamma, Papa, and dear ones all ! ’ 

Your half-shut eyes beneath your eyelids fall. 

Another minute you avlU. shut them quite. 

Yes, I will carry you, put put the light. 

And tuck you up, although you are so tall ! 

What will you give me, Sleepy one, and call 
My wages, if I settle you all right ? 

I laid the golden curls' upon my arm, 

I drew her little feet within my hand, 

Her rosy palms were joined in trustfifi bliss. 

Her heart next mine beat gently, soft and warm 
She nestled to me, and, by Love’s command, ^ 

Paid me my precious wages—* Baby’s Kiss.’ 

* 

Those readers who take up Alder syde, A Border 
Story of Seventy Years Ago^ by Miss Annie S. Swan 
(Edinburgh : Oliphant, Anderson, and Eerrier), 
may be inclined to lay it dovm any time during 
the first third of the story ; but if they . do, and 
fail to resume the narrative, they will do an 
injustice to the book, and an injustice to them- 
selves. The opening is doubtless somewhat bald 
and juvenile ; but the story gathers strength as 
it proceeds, and before long the reader becomes 
quite interested in the fortunes of the' two Miss 
Nisbets, their friends, and their neighbours. Per- 
haps the one great drawback to the story is the 
kind of dialect which Miss Swan has unfor- 
tunately chosen to put into the mouths of her 
interlocutors. The Misses Nisbet tallc broader 
Scotch than any modern milkmaid ; and a baronet, 
Sir Walter Kiddell, has a form of expression 
which few Border shepherds could parallel in 
rusticity. Compared with these speakers, Dandie 
Dinmont was a thorough aristocrat in the matter- 
of speech. Besides, while the scene is laid in 
the Scottish Borders, and the characters have 
Border names, they none of them speak the Scotch 
of the Borders, but the Scotch of Eife and the 
Lothians. Those, who are familiar with the 
peculiar locutions and, grammatical inflections of 
Border speech, will fail to find any of them here. ■ 
This blemish, in so far as it destroys the. verir 
similitude of the story, will be fatal to its perman- 
ency, though it other^vise possesses merit of a 
high kind. The descriptions of natural scenery 
are finely phrased ; and while there is no humour 
in the book, there "are here and there pathetic 
passages ;in which readers may find their 
eyesight become [suddenly obscured with a 
tender suffusion. The chief character in the 
story is Miss Nisbet, who represents a' power 
of self-denial and self-sacrifice not so un- ■ 
common in life as is sometimes supposed. 
She is not on this account the most skilfully 
dra'wn character ; the Laird of Eavelaw is, in 
our opinion, the most successful portraiture in 
the book. His native selfishness and disre- 
gard' of others is by natural processes rendered 
repugnant even to himself * and his later re- 
pentance, his appreciation of the character of 
the woman whom he had once made, love to arid 
slighted, his self-imposed journey to Paris and 
return with the orphan baby, and his vindication 
of Miss Nisbet’s character as against the detractions 
uttered by his o'wn unlovable wife, all render him 
an object of our sympathy- and interest, and better 
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than anything else in the hook demonstrate Miss 
Swanks power of artistic analysis and depiction 
of character. The story has many of the faults 
peculiar to young writers • but few young writers 
are able to lay claim to so many beauties both 
, of thought and expression. 

■if.,# 

yr 

The very successful Eisheries Exhibitions which 
have of late been held in Norwich, Edinburgh, 
London, and elsewhere, have dra'wn renewed 
public attention to the condition of our coast- 
towns and their fishing populations. A valuable 
contribution to this field of inquiry has .just been 
made by Mr James G, Bertram, in a little book 
entitled The Unappreciated Fisher Folic (fjondon : 
William Clowes & Sons), price one shilling, and 
which is issued by authority as one of the hand- 
books in connection with the Great International 
Eisheries Exhibition now open in London. Mr 
Bertram is the author of The Harvest of the Sea, 
a book which contains an immense amount of 
valuable and original information as to fish and 
fisheries ; and he has frequently enriched the 
'pages of Ghambers^s Journal by has contributions 
on this and cognate subjects. 

in the little book under review, Mr Bertram 
gives such details of fisher folks in Scotland 
as 'will be a surprise and a pleasure to many 
readers. ‘It is certainly,’ he says, ‘in Scotland 
(and in Cornwall as well) that the life and labour 
of this hardy and industrious class of persons can 
be studied to the greatest advantage, and in some 
places even yet their daily round of existence 
rolls on much as it did a century. ago. In Scot- 
land, the patriarchal system of work is still largely 
maintained ; in many Scottish fishing villages the 
family fishing-boat is as much an institution as 
a family walnut-tree is in Erance. In the number 
of the English fishing-ports the mode of business 
is somewhat different from what we see in Scot- 
land ; there , is less of sentiment, and comparatively 
little of the superstitious element ; but at Holy 
Island, CuUercoats, and some other places, the 
fisher class are much the same as we find them 
in Scotland or Cornwall. In Scotland the fisher 
communities seldom receive any accession of new 
blood, and fathers and sons go on succeeding each 
other for many generations.’ The fisher folk, he 
tells us, also intermarry in their communities, and 
so preserve those traditions of labour and the 
observance of those social customs which have 
become stereotyped among this order of people. 

This intermarrying among themselves is a 
marked feature of their customs, and ‘no 
fisherman would think of bringing home a 
“stranger woman” to be jeered at by^his friends 
and companions.’ ‘The fisher folk,’ Mr Bertram 
says — and we have no doubt that he speaks from 
full knowledge — ‘ takirig them all over, 'will com- 
pare most favourably with other classes as regards 
the labours of the men and the 'virtue of the 
women ; their humble homes, as a rule, are .clean, 
and tidily arranged, and in some villages a profane 
word is scarcely ever heard. The hospitality of 
the fisher folk is proverbial ; and their charity 
at times when a boat is wrecked^ and the bread- 
winner of a family is drowned, is active and 
unbounded. In not a few of our . fishing villages 
there may be seen in the houses of different 
families little boarders who have found a home 


with the other children of the place, their fathers 
having gone down in the waves on the occasion 
of a storm overtaking the fishing fleet and 
wrecking some of the boats. There is much that 
is heroic in these communities ; and deeds of 
charity have many a time been done, which, had 
they been blazoned by the press, would have 
excited the unbounded admiration of the people.’ 

This testimony to the -virtues of our humble 
fisher folks is intensely gratifying ; and to those 
who wish to know more of their habits and 
customs, their methods of working and ways of 
doing business, their contracts and. bargainings, 
with the advantages and drawbacks of their lives 
and pursuits, we can. heartily recommend Mr 
Bertram’s , little work as full of valuable and 
well-digested information. 


OOOASIONAL NOTES.' 

CROWN WINDFALLS. 

A Parliamentary Beturn just issued shows that 
during the year 1882 no less than one hundred 
and forty-one thousand and seventy-seven pounds 
ten shillings and eightpence was received by the 
Gro-svn’s nominee in respect of the estates of 
persons dying intestate, or in other words, those 
who have died and left no '\^^ill, and -without 
kno-wn next of kin. At the beginning of the year, 
the balance in hand vIsls one hundred and seventy- 
seven thousand three hundred and eighty-four 
pounds five shillings and tenpence. After divers 
payments for debts, costs, grants to persons having 
claims on the bounty of the Crown, &c., there 
remamed in hand two hundred and sixty-six 
thousand seven hundred and thirtymine pounds 
twelve shilliugs and tenpence. The printed 
Beturn costs one halfpenny, and in its present 
form is of little value to the public. It might, 
however, be made to subserve a useful pmpose by 
giviug in an appendix (1) The names, addresses, 
and descriptions of the iatestates ; (2) the amount 
of- each estate ; (3) particulars of estates finally 
disposed of ; and (4) a list of estates awaiting dis- 
tribution. Information of the kind indicated is 
already accessible to the public with regard to 
Indian intestates, so it would be difficult to assign 
a valid reason for -withholding like information as 
to the estates administered by the British Treasury. 

Since the passing of the Treasury Solicitor Act ■ 
(1876), the receipts have been as follows : 

L. s. d. 

1877 .127,876 19 11 

T878 139,769 9 3 

1879.. 140,879 3 5 

1880 56,448 13 11 

1881 64,827 5 10 

1882 141,077 10 8 

Many persons would doubtless be personallj^ inter- 
ested in these funds, hence the necessity for the 
proposed Appendix to the .Parliamentary Beturn. 
The Appendix should also be published annually 
in the leading newspapers. ^ 

Eurther reference to this subject will be found' 
in an article on ‘Unclaimed Money’ (p. 513) ; 
but it cannot be too widely kno-^m that these 
estates are held by the .Crown only till legiti- 
mate claimants appear. In ‘ Mrs Mangin Brown’s 
Case’— finally adjudicated on by the House of 
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Lords in 1880 — five Italians — absent abroad at 
the death of the intestates in 1871 — succeeded 
in establishing their claim to two hundred thou- 
sand pounds. 

The evidence of the late Queen’s Proctor as 
to how these estates are ordinarily dealt with, 
is very interesting and instructive. The following 
is the essence of it : ^ I take out letters of admini- 
stration, and get in all the money for the govern- 
ment in connection with the estates of intestate 
bastards and hond vacantia. I recommend the 
Lords of the Treasury as to the disposition of 
the balance of the effects. The Solicitor of the 
Treasury is appointed administrator. I am known 
all over the world, and 1 correspond "with soli- 
citors and the people interested. I ascertain what 
tile effects are, either at the Bank of England or 
with various public bodies. Mr Stephenson gets 
in the effects. Sometimes there are large and 
heavy pedigree cases. In a heavy case, a short 
time ago, I fancied it was rather a fraudulent 
case on the part of the party who set up the 
claim. I got the facts together, and took Counsel’s 
opinion. I went on and won the case, and a large 
sum was recovered. I have a lot of administra- 
tions going in shortly, and among them is one 
estate worth thirty-five thousand pounds. Occa- 
sionally I have much heavier amounts even than 
that. All these estates are vested in the Crown ; 
they belong to Her Majesty in right of her royal 
prerogative. When bastards die, there are always 
plenty of people only too ready to seize hold of 
their property and get mils made. In one case, 
there was a Commission to America. It was an 
estate worth seventy thousand pounds, I think. 
In ordinary cases, the procedure is this : I receive 
a letter stating that A. B. is dead ; that he had 
such and such property ; that he was a bastard, 
or has left none but illegitimate relations. I then 
ascertain the facts, and find out who the next of 
kin are, or the persons to whom the Crown should 
make grants, and I recommend accordingly. As 
regards personal estate, tlie difficulty is to find out 
who are the next of Jcin. I take out from forty 
to fifty administrations in a year. Some are 
large amounts — one hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds, and sums of that sort.’ 

THE RAILWAY DOG OF ENGLAND. 

We have frequently had occasion to publish 
instances of remarkable intelligence on the part 
of man’s rnost faithful friend, the dog ; but it 
is seldom that we are enabled to record in- 
stances of the animal crossing the seas on an 
errand of charity. From the Times we learn that 
the Scottish collie ^Help,’ which collects funds 
in almost every part of the kingdom for the 
orphan fund' of the Amalgamated Society of 
Eailway Servants, returned early in August to 
its headquarters at the chief office of the Society, 
City Road, from 'a trip to France, where he had 
been getting money for the orphans of railway 
men. Introduced by Mr Raggett, chief officer 
of the steamship Brittany, to the vice-consul 
at Dieppe, the ‘ Railway Dog of England ’ received 
in a short time one hundred and thirty-eight 
francs; on his journey back to England, ‘Help’ 
got seventeen shillings and ninepence and twenty- 
six francs ; while at Newhaven and on board the 
steamer he collected three pounds one shilling 


and ninepence. The general secretary of the 
society, Mr E. Harford, has now on hand numerous 
imitations to the animal, distributed over the 
leading railway systems. ^Help,’ trained by Mr 
John Climpson, guard of the night-boat train 
on the London, Brighton, and South Coast Rail- 
way, is expected to be the medium of collecting 
some hundreds of pounds for the orphan fund 
during the present year. 


YOUTH AND ARE. 

I SANG a song, when life was young, 

A song of glory, strength, and fame ; 

I dreamed a dream, spring leaves among, 

That in worth’s roll I ’d carve a name. 

The spring leaves darkened ; life grew strong ; 
The rose’s bloom said — Summer’s here ; 

And clustering duties grew along 

- My path, and I began to fear 

, That fame was ill to find. 

0 sweet, sweet were the summer hours,' 

And blue the sky which with them came. 

1 met my dear wife ’mong the flowers 
Of leafy J une — nor cared that fame 

Should pass me by, and onward press 
Her glittering way — the loving light 

In Lizzie’s eyes, the golden tress 

Of Lizzie’s hair, were far more bright 
' Than aught on earth beside. 

Then little children reverence gave — 

A something grander far than fame ; 

And when we laid one in the grave, 

"We whispered low the Father’s name. 

Small was the hand which beckoning led 
Our hearts far from earth’s glittering wiles ; 

Pure was the soul which from us fled, 

To find a home where Jesus, smiles, 

And summer never ends. 

How winter comes with falling sno^y ; * 

We gather round the bright home fire ; 

We feel no lack of fame’s gay show, 

For rest is all our hearts desire. 

I clasp a dear, dear hand in mine ; 

My Lizzie’s hair is silvered now ; 

Her eyes with love still constant shine ; 

Her children’s blessings crown her brow ; 

And sweet content is ours. a. w. g. 


ERRATUM. 

The name of the translator of His Majesty the King 
of Sweden’s narrative, ‘ My First Chamois,’ which 
appeared in last month’s Journal, was accidentally 
spelt Carl Siemers instead of Carl Siewers. 
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DEFERRED PAY. 

The principle of deferred payment is one wLicL 
in many forms is familiar to ns all.' With the 
military economist, the phrase denotes a varying 
sum deducted from the daily pay of men in the 
ranks, to be repaid at the end of a term of service. 
In another sense, an annuity, or other periodical 
payment, is said to be ‘.deferred' when it falls 
due only after the expiry of a certain number of 
years — thus forming perhaps a prudent provision 
for old age — or it may be only receivable after 
tlie decease of a relative, or conditional on the 
occurrence of some future event. These are in- 
stances, upon wLich we need not here enlarge, of 
some of the ordinary uses of deferred payments ; 
and, generally speaking, the phrase has much 
the same signification wlien otherwise employed, 
usually denoting a postponement to some future 
period, often at present sacrifice, of some existing 
resource, in order to secure a corresponding benefit 
afterwards. It is, in fact, the abstract principles 
of self-denial and forethought reduced to a con- 
crete form, and adapted to the ordinary trans- 
actions of life. 

There are many persons, however apparently 
unconcerned with deferred payments, in the ordi- 
nary use of the terra, who are unquestionably 
• entitled to them, although the consideration they 
hope to receive may not in every instance take 
the shape of money. Indeed, apart from the 
, classing of all education as, properly speaking, 
a provision for future returns, the higher training 
and early career of many of our best and most 
gifted men is little else than prudent forethought 
in this direction. The principle, in fact, may be 
traced deeper still, and may be found to underlie 
all our national industry and enterprise. It is 
as ancient as the civilisation of which it . is one 
of the distinguishing marks — this system of pre- 
sent endeavour, the suffering and endurance, per- 
haps, of toil and hardship, the working-time of 
, life wutli its sparse opportunities for leisure or 
recreation — in short, the training \indergone for 
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the sake of the future recompense which forms 
the deferred payment. 

The expenditure involved in some indmdual 
cases, either of actual toil or of its equivalent 
in patient 'waiting, is often greater in propor- 
tion to the reward obtained, than in others. In 
the race of life, some men are lieavily handi- 
capped by. hindrances in social position, or lack of 
opportunities for training; for,, although there 
is no royal road to learning, the approaches to it 
are often blocked by what, after all, are but 
adventitious circumstances. The ambitious student 
born and bred in the humbler ranlvs, coming to 
the university city to train for professional pur- 
suits, makes large payments, in kind, to carry out 
his cherished scheme. His has been arduous 
preparatory study at home, perhaps under great 
disadvantages. , The contest for the much-coveted 
bursary has been a hard one. Even vdth it secured 
to him, the struggle in town-life to make ends 
meet, and to maintain a respectable exterior, the 
scanty meal, and the prolonged study — all these 
form his provision for the deferred payment of 
the college Diploma which shall enable him to 
enter on his professional career. Nor can it be 
said that his reward is gained even then. The 
seK-denying spirit has to be carried forward far 
into his future life. Such a one may fairly be 
said to have more than earned his deferred pay- 
ment. And yet it is only one instance out of 
many of the same kind of self-denying disci- 
pline for a certain end, and that perhaps with- 
out promise of the highest rewards. The pro- 
spect aimed at throughout may be only that 
of middle-class distinction, with a social position 
and emoluments of a very ordinary kind, and 
yet such may be the - summvm honum of the 
aspirant’s hopes. 

There are, however, loftier ambitions cherished 
by the few wEo will not be satisfied with 
mediocrity in attainment, even though it should 
be accompanied with affiuence. We have at this 
moment in our recollection the instance, amongst 
many others, of a biuLer’s boy — ‘ not a barber,’ 
as he himself said, ‘but only a barber’s boy’ — 
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wliose aspirations were not satisfied until liis 
name was inscribed on tbe roll of England’s peers. 
The instances we could easily adduce are of men 
who started witli little or nothing in their favour, 
and succeeded ; others, whose hearts were perhaps 
as high, and who had better opportunities, failed ; 
or not attaining the highest honours, were at 
least fain to be content with what lay within their 
reach. But in this our moral lies — that there 
must necessarily have been, even in examples 
of the most brilliant and unqualified success, no 
small amount of careful pro^dsion, of payments 
into the Banlc of Futurity. Many of the plea- 
sant and harmless enjoyments which lie around 
us all, and which moderate means and station 
might have secured, and the easier attained 
success which would have satisfied others — all 
these must have been foregone and disregarded, 
in looking to. 'the larger prize ahead. It was 
a strife, doubtless, in each case against a cold 
and unsympathising world — against rivalry, com- 
petition, and professional jealousies ; but it 
was also a victory over a self-satisfied con- 
tentment with the lesser, so long as the greater 
prize remained in view, and so far, therefore, it 
was a self-denial for the present. Then , all the 
obstacles proved surmountable, and the present 
enjoyments capable of being resisted, and the 
looked-for payment, long deferred, came at last. 

Even in. those exceptional instances when so- 
called Fortune proved propitious, and where 
favourable opportunities may be said to have 
gained half the battle, there has doubtless been 
throughout much postponement of contentment 
and ease to future years. There may have been, 
perhaps, much to endure in an early and uncon- 
genial lot, before the golden opportunity presented 
itself, and ere the future career was made plain ; 
for although ‘the labour we delight in, physics 
pain,’ the burden of a thoroughly distasteful occu- 
pation, to an ambitious mind, is an uneasy and 
galling yoke, hard to bear. 

Then there is the dark side of the picture — 
the payment, hardly earned, which, if it comes 
at all, comes not in expected measure, or too late, 
to be a solace only at the very ending of life, 
or to hang its laurels upon the tomb. The 
deferred payments of posthumous fame, the too 
long delayed tribute to merit and genius, form 
some of the saddest pages in history. 

All we have said, however, concerns instances 
where deferred payments previously provided 
for were actually due, at some time or other. 
But, in addition to the truism, that oppor- 
tunities neglected seldom or never return, we 
can add this one, dravm from our subject — 
that if there be no timely provision, there 
will certainly be no store • for after-drawing 
upon. If there be no self-denying - labour, there 
will be no .future recompense. ‘ Does he work ? ’ 
inquired Buskin, when told of the great abilities 
of a contemporary; and we may be sure the 
question was asked with a view to estimate the 
success the individual would probably achieve, 
if there is no work, there is no reward. 

For if our virtues go not forth of us, 

’Twere all alike as though we had them not. 

It is quite possible, even in this busy world, 
for a man so to shirk and shun work within his 


range, or to content himself with the measure of 
it which may suffice for daily necessities, as, 
practically, to make no provision for coming 
days. He will be entitled to no deferred pay. 
His later years may indeed be secured from want ; 
perhaps, through no efforts of his own, he may 
even have an abundance ; but the rapture of_ 
achievement, the satisfaction arising from a task 
well done, will not be his to possess. 

All perseverance of patient effort for the highest 
ends, all the ‘ taking of infinite pains ’ — ^^vhich we 
are told is the best definition of genius — is but 
the deferred payment system adopted in daily life, 
being the storing-up of present available resources, 
including those .of patience and endurance, for 
the securing of future benefit. And when . the 
end is once accomplished, the efforts expended 
will not be grudged or mourned over— will 
scarcely be remembered. 

ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIK; 

OK, A HARD E:n"OT. 

BY JOHN B. HARWOOD. 

CHAPTER XXXV.— MAH AND WIPE. 

Lowhdes Place, Eaton Square, is a very respect-, 
able, and indeed fashionable place of residence ; 
but, as regards its outlook and general sur- 
roundings, it is a little dull. The square of 
which it is an adjunct is so far off that ingenuous 
country cousins wonder, sometimes, what can.be 
the connection between the two. The very houses 
have a slack-baked look, as if the stucco were 
damp and raw, and organ-grinders, fern-sellers, 
and noisy vendors of hearthstones and Bath-briclcs, 
worldng-cutlers, and baUad-siugers, riot there 
unchecked by the police. Yet the rents and the 
rates in Lowndes Place, Eaton Square, are believed 
to be high, and the houses are tenanted by occu- 
piers of a very superior description — ^retired Indian 
generals, junior partners in West End banks, 
fundholders, and married Civil Servants of Her 
Majesty’s government. Only at Ho. 6 could 
furnished apartments be found, and at the door 
of Ho. 6, with the knocker raised in his right 
hand, yet hesitating to knock, stood tall, lithe, 
and sun-bronzed Chinese J ack. 

It was very rare for Chinese Jack to hesitate. 
He did so now, and there was something signifi- 
cant in his attitude as he thus stood, keeping the 
knocker poised between his deft, strong fingers, 
as though it were a blazing linstock, one toudh’ 
of which would fire a train of ready gunpowder 
and blow up the magazine. Standing so near the 
door that he was himself screened from observa- 
tion on the part of any person who might be 
peering from the windows, the lately returned 
exile took a comprehensive survey of the as^^ect 
of Lowndes Place. ‘ About the last sort of nook,’ 
he muttered to himself under the shelter of his 
thick moustache, ‘ in which one would expect to 
find a foreigner domiciled. And therefore, as 
things always do turn out contrary to what one 
expects, here she lives. But Louise was always 
an enigma, even to me — even to me,’ he added 
softly, and with a curious sort of smile on his 
flexible lips. 

It may be remembered that when Chinese Jack, 
or Captain Kollingston, as it pleased him to be 
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calledj paid liis first visit to tlie Private Inquiry 
Office and intrusted Sila^ Melville with, the task 
of discovering the whereabouts of Countess Louise 
de Lalouve, and, by proxy of one of his satellites, 
dogging her footsteps through London, he had 
spoken of the first part of the enterprise as an 
eqsy one. Madame de Lalouve had not just then 
any especial motive for concealing her address, 
while she was pretty certain to be heard of at 
the Eussian Embassy. That she lived in Lo^vndes 
Place had been ascertained lon^ ago. But this 
was the first time that Chinese Jack had deemed 
it expedient or prudent to present himself in 
erson on her doorstep. After a brief pause, 
e knocked. The door was opened by a stout 
man, dressed in black, wearing a white cravat, 
and with ‘ butler ^ written as plainly on his broad 
face as if it had been tattooed there in Eoman 
characters. Eetired man-servants who marry the 
housekeeper, and do not set up in a public-house, 
are pretty sure to let lodgings and to play hence- 
forth at being the attached family retainers of the 
birds of passage who roost beneath their roof. 

‘ Madam, ^ said the landlord of Eo. 6, ‘is at home, 
I think. — What name, sir, shall I say ? ’ 

‘ You had better say a gentleman from abroad,’ 
returned the visitor, speaking with a slightly 
foreign accent. ‘ Or, stay,’ he blandly added, as 
he saw a shade come over the ex-butler’s brow, for 
nothing so much arouses suspicion in a Londoner’s 
breast, especially if a servant, as any hesitation as 
to giving a name, ‘stay — you had better an- 
nounce me, at once, as the Chevalier EoUingston. 
Madame knows me de longiie mavriy and my appear- 
, ance wiE be a pleasant surprise.’ 

The ex-butler, made a butler’s bow, and preceded 
the visitor up-stairs. Chinese Jack was careful to 
follow quicldy on his heels. What he had schemed 
for was to obtain the inter view, he sought without 
parley and delay, or possible stubbornness on the 
part of his hostess. Once he got in, he could trust 
to his own well-practised skill to become master 
of the situation. And now he should get in, and 
what was more, his entrance would really be as 
sudden as though, Idee a fiend on the stage, he 
could have risen through a trap, encompassed by 
a lurid glow of - red or blue fire. He knew per- 
fectly well that the landlord could never pro- 
nounce the name of the Chevalier EoUingston, 
•mouthed as it had been vuth ultra GaUic oUiness 
of diction, and would content liimself with utter- 
ing some conventional parody on the mysterious 
sounds. So it .proved. Madame de Lalouve was 
writing at a side-table. She lifted her head as 
the landlord opened the door and murmured 
something unintelligible. A moment more, and 
the door was closed, and Chinese Jack stood, 
bowing, with grave politeness, in the middle of 
the room. 

!Madame de Lalouve w^as surely weU used to the 
reception of visitors, even if unexpected visitors. 
Nor had Countess Louise any excuse to plead on 
the score of deficient toilet. The Eusso-Erench- 
woman was always dressed for the occasion. If 
her tightly fitting costume of olive green velvet 
and olive leaf-coloured gray sillv, did not come 
from the ateliers of M. Worth, it was at least 
cut on Worth’s lines, and by some pupil of that 
iUustrious man-miUiner. Her heavy black braids 
'of hair were draped in statuesque fashion around 
her grandly shaped head. She wore few orna- 
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ments, but all were rich and solid. Altogether, 
she was a superb specimen of a woman of rank, 
of sense, of the world, and as such had made a 
profound impression on the minds of the butler- 
landlord, and the housekeeper-landlady, of No. 6 
Lowndes Place, Eaton Square. 

‘ Demon — -syretch — from what fiery pit have you 
come, hateful man, to vex me ! ’ exclaimed the 
Countess in queerest medley of languages,' not as 
the words have been set down here, but with a 
vehement intermingling of Erench, English, 
German, which testified to the confusion of 
the speaker’s wits. The Sphinx, in Egypt, 
Naples, Monaco, Paris, had been renowned for 
her strong nerves. They were shaken now. 
Chinese Jack grimly scored the first advantage to 
his own side in the struggle. But he knew the 
world, better than the cleverest woman can know 
it, and he knew her. 

‘ My dear,’ he said, quite affably, ‘ here am I — 
come back to you. After so many trials and 
sufferings, so much of the ups and downs of life, 
here we are again, reimited, never to be sundered 
more.’ Chinese Jack < spoke in Erench, and his 
accent was so Parisian, and his grammar so fault- 
less and his manner so declamatory, that Parisians 
themselves would have taken him for an actor at 
a minor theatre, such as the Odeon, perhaps. — 
‘A husband is a husband,’ he added, after a 
pause. 

Madame de Lalouve gathered herself up, like 
a serpent about to strike. ‘Wretch, monster, 
traitor, demon 1 ’ she hissed but, showing her 
white teeth Ulce a she-panther, wliile her right 
hand, like that of Lady Macbeth, clutched an airy 
dagger. 

Chinese Jack surveyed her with unruffled 
composure. With her, of course, it was a bout 
of nerves, such as these sensitive Erenchwomen 
always have when a disagreeable thing occurs. 
Had she been a slim, wasp-waisted little woman, 
of course she would have sunk shrieking into 
a chair, and kicked with her high-heeled shoes 
at the floor, for ten minutes or so. As it was, 
she looked as though she wanted to bite, and, 
as though she would like to stab him. Chinese 
Jack had had experience of those who reaUy 
tried both methods, but he had vuested the dagger 
away in one case, and avoided the teeth in the 
other. Here was a civilised foe, to be managed 
otherwise. ‘ My poor Louise,’ he said, gently. 

The adventurer was very weE dressed. He 
was no longer the merchant captain whom klrs 
Budgers of Jane Seymour Street was proud to 
lodge. His clothes were as weU made as any 
Bond Street tailor could make them for a valued 
customer. Gloves, hat, necktie, cane, and trinkets 
were such as might befit a man of fashion 
and of taste. Chinese Jack knew women too 
weU to neglect anything which a fair outside 
and the semblance of prosperity might insure. 
Madame de Lalouve seemed to have eyes for 
nothing but his face, yet he was perfectly con- 
vinced that she had criticised the cut of his 
coat and the style of his tui’quoise-headed scarf- 
piu. Presently she spoke, with a kind of sob, 
but more coherently. ‘How, how,’ she asked, 
‘had he dared to present himself before her, 
after his base, vile, odious, and perfidious con- 
duct. Did he not know that she hated him 1 ’ 

‘I know nothing of the sort, my dear Louise,’ 
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answered Chinese Jaclcj with, unruffled urbanity. 
*you are an ill-used angel, of course — so are all 
of your charming sex — and I am a monster. Yet 
I am your husband, my love ; and husband and 
wife should pull together, especially when there 
is so big a fish to liaul ashore as the fortune to 
be made out of this Leominster business. hTay, 
never open those fine eyes, my dear, as if I had 
astonished even you. When there is so much to 
get, of course there are many fingers in the pie. 
But you and I, between us, might secure the 
daintiest and most toothsome morsel. Yes, I, too, 
as well as yourself, have a hanhering for .the 
flesh-pots of EgjqDt, or at least for the harvest 
to be reaped by those who were on board the 
good ship Cyprus, homeward bound, when 
Countess Louise and her. interesting young friends 
were passengers.’ 

‘ You, were not on board of her,’ said tlie 
Countess decisively. 

‘Wasn’t I?’ retorted Chinese Jack, with his 
peculiar smile, and with a flash of those glittering 
eyes of his, at sight of which even Madame de 
Lalouve winced. ‘ That remains to be proved 
when I give evidence at Marchbury' assizes. Yes, 
I was there. Come, Countess, I know what I 
know, and you know what you have done, and 
very clever of you too. I also am mixed up in 
the affair, and I begin to feel as though, hitherto, 
I* had made a mistake in backing the side I 
did. The' gold-mine, I suspect, is in Bruton 
Street, not at Leominster House ; or yon, Louise, 
would not have espoused what seemed at first a 
beaten cause.’ 

‘I am for truth — and the right,’ sententiously 
answered Madame de Lalouve, opening her eyes 
very wide. 

. ‘Still the same Louise as ever,’ said Chinese 
J ack, with a light laugli. ‘ Come, come, my dear, 
you and I are people of the world, and need not, 
when alone together, declaim to the gallery, as 
Trench actors say. Injured innocence is all very 
well when there is a fortune to be made by 
befriending it, and iniquity is hateful when 
niggard of blackmail. A Horn ! it must be peace 
01’ war between us two, and, for both our sakes, 
it had better be a strict alliance, offensive and 
defensive. Let us sit do-wn, and talk coolly.’ 

A wicked man has this much advantage over a 
wdcked w'oman, that he usually sees, as it were, 
not merely through but round her, and surveys 
her position from a loftier stand-point. He is 
benefited, too, by the masculine habit of speaking 
out, instead of suppressing a portion of what he 
would fain say, as custom and timidity induce 
women to do. And then Madame de Lalouve, 
fearless in general, had always been a trifle afraid 
of her husband, the only man who seemed to read 
her like a book. So, somewhat to her own 
suiprise, she obeyed, and reseated herself, while 
Chinese Jack drew up his chair, and soon this 
strange couple were chatting on friendly terms. 

The conversation, of Chinese Jack and of 
Madame de Lalouve turned almost exclusively 
on business matters, and had reference to the 
Leominster ease and the disputed identity of the 
two sisters. After a little w'hile, during which 
the Countess devoted herself to ascertaining that 
her long-lost husband really did know something, 
beyond what mere rumour might have told him, 
of the afi;air in hand, the talk of the lately 


reunited pair became confidential, and almost 
cordial. 

^ Malin, who would have dreamed that you, of 
all the men in the world, should have been 
behind the boat, when Mademoiselle Cora and"! 
discussed our little projects, so guilelessly, on the 
wet deck of the Cyprus, on the morning after the 
storm ! Had I but caught a glimpse of you on 
board, rely on it, I should have redoubled my 
precautions,’ said Madame, with playful reproach. 

‘My bare feet made no noise, and my turban 
and my garb constituted a disguise that few, with 
eyes less piercing than yours, my Louise, coiild 
have penetrated. You are sure about the proof 
that you have hinted at to me, and which I too, 
as you are awarcj can confirm by evidence within 
the reach of none but myself now living % ’ 

‘Yes, I am quite sine,’ said Madame de Lalouve ; 
‘and, in addition to this, I have — here under this 
roof, here in this very house, the lady’s-maid who 
accompanied Miladi and her sister to Egypt, and 
returned with them to England.’ 

‘A lady’s-maid, especially a discharged one ’ 

began Chinese Jack, shaking his head in dis- 
paragement. 

‘She -was not discharged — she voluntarily, at' 
my persuasion, gave up service .at Leominster 
House, and came to me,’ said the Countess, a 
little nettled. ‘Five hundred pounds, which' I 
have promised, are as a dream of untold riches 
to her, who wants to marry some one she knows, 
and . set up a shop. Bely on it, she can be very 
useful at the hour of need.’ 

‘ And you really believe the tenth of a million, 
or anything like that enormous sum, will be forth- 
coming, in the event of success?’ asked Chinese 
Jack half carelessly. 

Of that, Madame was quite convinced. Sir - 
Pagan’s sister in Bruton Street was splendidly 
generous by nature. And she would keep her 
word. 

‘ With such a sum as that, my own Louise, and 
your knowledge, and mine, of financiers, Jewish 
and Christian, and of the world, dell how you 
and I could play on the Bourse of Paris, and the 
Stock Exchange of London, as on the ke3^s of a 
piano,’ said this model husband, as he kissed his 
wife, and took his leave. ‘Here is my card,’ he 
said, as he put it into her hand ; ‘ Biidgers^s Hotel 
is but a mean place, and, as you observe, I am 
the Capitaine, and not the Chevalier. Bollingston, 
as I told you, che'rie, when I was a bachelor, was 
my mother’s name, and I bear it now. true 
name, which is yours. Countess, we will keep 
dark, if you please, till the trial comes on, or 
the money is earned. And so, my sweet, au 
revoir ! ’ 


WOBKMEN’S HOMES AND PUBLIC- 
HOUSES. 

BY A LONDON ARTISAN. 

When such huge organisations as the United 
Kingdom Alliance and the Order of Good 
Templars go on working with unflagging energy 
year after year, and still gin-palaces thrive, princi- 
pally on the patronage of the working-classes, 
the student of social problems may well ask 
himself the question : Are the enthusiastic advo- 
cates of Permissive Bills and total abstinence 
working in the right direction? They deplore 
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tlie evils that exist ; and their united intelligence 
has suggested the simple panacea of abstinence. 
Unfortunately, simple remedies are not always 
capable of conq^uering virulent diseases. To the 
drunkard ; to the man or woman who perhaps 
lias been driven to find forgetfulness in drink 
by trouble and sorrow such as few of those who 
talk of temperance in comfortable armchairs have 
ever known ; to the man or woman who has 
drunk to excess for many years, until tbe craving 
for drink has become as uncontrollable as the 
ambition of a Napoleon or the patriotic frenzy of 
a Louise Michel — to such as these, the temperance 
advocate offers his panacea of total abstinence. 
To the working-man who is not an habitual 
drunl^ard, but who spends too much time and 
money in the public-house, the apostle of temper- 
ance appeals with the same cry : ‘ Give up the 
drinlv.^ 

To any unprejudiced observer with an intimate 
knowledge of the inner life of our working-classes, 
such advice savours of thoughtlessness, even if it 
does not betray a want of heart. Men who are 
penned up in close workshops from morning until 
night are — to their credit, be it said — not devoid 
of social feeling. They love to mix with their 
fellows when the day^s work is over ; to exchange 
ideas ; to relate experiences ; to give a certain 
amount of publicity to thoughts that appear to 
them of value. This yearning for social inter- 
course exists aniong all classes ; but in the facilities 
for satisfying it, some are more favoured than 
others. The rich man is able to enjoy the plea- 
sures of congenial society at his own house, at his 
club, or at the houses and clubs of his associates. 
The poorer classes of our great cities are not so 
fortunate. To most of them, home is far too 
uncomfortable a place for a friendly chat with 
a mate from the workshop. Home often means 
one small room in an evil-smelling house, scantily 
furnished, minus comfort, plus baby’s cries. The 
one being who alone could make even such un- 
promising surroundings as these bright and happy, 
may happen, through lack of education and moral j 
training, to be totally incapable of properly ful- 
filling the offices of wife and mother. 

This is no unjust, sweeping condemnation 
of the wives of the working- classes. Many of 
them possess qualities of devotion, courage, and 
perseverance which, if they were only properly 
trained Svhen the heart is young,’ would make 
the workaday world much happier than it is 
at present. But the majority of them are slaves 
to their scrubbing-brush and needle ; they clean 
and mend . in season and out of season ; they are 
always complaining that their work is never done. 
And that is just where the mischief comes in. 
The woman never knows when to change her 
role of housewife for that of the loving friend 
and companion of her husband. She is capable, 
perhaps, of sewing on shirt-buttons with dexterity, 
and can hold her own against most of her sex in 
the manufacture of steak-puddings ; but she would 
as readily think of attempting to square the circle 
as to intelligently discuss with her husband the 
particular political or social problem that to him 
is of vital interest. He may leave off work at 
night feeling that nothing would be more enjoy- 
able than a chat with some congenial spirit over 
the latest phase of some agitated question, and 
knowing that his wife is the most unlikely 


individual in the world to take an interest in any 
such matters, who can wonder , at his turning into 
the public-house frequented by his fellows ? The 
people who may be shocked at any attempt to 
excuse such an act, have perhaps never tried the 
experiment of working hard nine hours per day 
in an unsavoury workshop, and living with wife 
and family in one or two small rooms. 

The large class of philanthropists, with fat 
cheque-books and benevolent hearts, who Hatter 
themselves that they thoroughly understand the 
working-classes, have long since come to the con- 
clusion — as mischievous as it is erroneous — that 
all the workmen in our great cities who spend 
too much time in public-houses are led to do so 
simply from a demoralising craving for drink. 
While those who have it in their power to help 
their poorer brethren are content to labour with 
such a hypothesis constantly before them, they 
will find it impossible to do much real good. A 
chain is no stronger than its weakest link. . A few 
thousands of men, women, and children may be 
induced to sign pledge-cards, don pieces of blue 
ribbon, and abstain from all intoxicating drinks, 
and tobacco too ; but these examples of sobriet}^ 
will pose in vain before their fellows while the 
keystone of industrial life, the workman’s home, 
retains its present unattractiveness. The home 
and the family circle should be the fountain from 
which all life’s happiness and joy should flow. 
All pleasant associations should be connected 
therewith ; it should be the centre of each man’s 
little universe, however humble his position in 
life may be. How can it ever be so, ’ while it 
consists of one or two close, inconvenient rooms 
in a too thickly populated street, court, or alley 2 
So long as the workman’s home is what it is -at 
present, so long will public-houses find plenty of 
customers. 

The ranks of the Temperance party are filled 
with earnest, well-meaning men and women, 
capable of doing good work for their , fellows : 
let them cast aside their Partingtonian mops of 
pledge-cards and blue ribbons with which they 
now strive to sweep back an ocean of misery ; 
let them wade out into the deep, and build up 
breakwaters that shall defy the beating of every 
social storm. ‘ One w’ell-appointed coffee-palace, 
and one block of pleasant, convenient, soundly- 
built dwellings, are worth ten thousand platform 
speeches and a million testimonials . to the evil 
influences of alcohol. If the energy now used 
in condemning ^beer and baccy’ were turned in 
the direction of training young girls to become 
thrifty, prudent, intelligent wives, the millennium 
of a sober nation would be the ne^er at hand, 
and we might live to see the wives of working- 
men the ministering angels of their little homes, 
and not merely household drudges. 

The members of the Temperance party too fre- 
quently confound causes with effects. They bew'ail 
the fact that so many young men, and even boys, 
spend great part of their leisure in public-houses, 
and to remedy the evil, they cry : ‘ Down with the 
licensed victuallers ! ’ But the cause of young 
men and boys drinliing more than is good for 
them is not to be found in the public-house, but 
in their homes. If home was an attractive place, 
where an apprentice might inffite his fellow to 
spend an evening with him, where the mother 
and father would be found willing to do all in 
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their po-vrer to entertain the visitor, the young 
man would certainly not prefer to stand in a 
nois}^, uncomfortable bar, and imbibe beer and 
spirits at the expense of the little pocket-money 
his parents can afford to give him. Unfortu- 
nately, the father entertains his friends dn the 
tavern because of the uncongenial atmosphere 
of home, and the sons foUow his example. 
Would the closing of public-houses put an end 
to this sad state of affairs 1 Every practical man 
whose judgment on the subject is unbiased, 
knows liat worse evils would arise. The demand 
for drink would still exist ; and not all the 
vigilance possible on the part of officials would 
prevent a dozen sly drinking saloons springing 
up in the place of every public-house. The 
people who pin their faith on what is termed 
permissive legislation have yet to learn that it is 
one . thing to put difficulties in the way of obtain- 
ing drink, and another thing altogether to teach 
a nation habits of sobriety — to destroy the social 
ulcers that drive men and women to obtain drink 
at any inconvenience to themselves. 

Many clergymen of all denominations are doing 
practical temperance work in jrroviding the people 
in their respective districts mth a good musical 
entertainment at least one night every week. 
They might, however, do much more. There are 
few churches and chapels that are without a decent- 
sized room, disengaged on . week evenings. Or, 
there are the school-houses. Why are such not 
thrown open in opposition to the uncomfortable 
gin-palaces and public-houses 1 A good fire in the 
winter, and a supply of newspapers and magazines, 
would not break the purses of the community. A 
cup of coffee, fit to drink — the decoction sold at 
most of the London coffee-palaces is unfit for man 
or beast — might be supplied for the price of half 
a pint of beer ; and many a man who only wastes 
his hard-earned money at a public-house because 
he has to go there if he 'wishes to have an hour’s 
gossip with a friend, would hail with delight 
such a loophole for escape from habits which 
have long since become distasteful. Of course, 
such a suggestion ^v^ll meet with nothing but 
contempt &om. the large class .of philanthropists 
who firmly believe that working-men frequent 
public-houses' simply for drinking’s sake ; but 
it is to be hoped that a few who are not quite 
convinced that the working-classes are hopelessly 
depraved, 'will attempt the experiment. 

But what about habitual drunkards % Is it too 
much to hope for, that when these find their more 
moderate companions .visiting the public-house 
less frequently, they, too, would wend their 
way to such little social halls as might be 
thro'wn open in every parish and -village in the 
kingdom And after all, it must not be forgot, 
that habitual drunkards are but a small minority 
of the population, and useful reforms need not 
be set aside simply because they do not meet the 
case of this small but unfortunate class. 

If the clergy and the Temperance party, who 
have it in their power to do real good, would only 
recognise the fact that the drinking habits of the 
masses are mainly an effect and not a cause, the 
redemption of the thriftless, the thoughtless, and 
the demoralised, might be effected even in our own 
tme. The energy now devoted to abusing the 
liquor traffic and inducing men, women, and even 
children, to sign pledge-cards should be*^ turned 


into a more practical channel If the advocates 
of temperance wish to see the people . leading 
moral, sober, thoughtful, useful lives, they must 
bring all their zeal, earnestness^, and enthusiasm 
to bear in the direction of providing every family 
with a shelter less like a dungeon, and more like 
a sweet, lovable home than the majority have to 
^pig it’ in at present. Above all, let them take 
the young -women of our great towns in hand, and 
teach them the duties of wife and mother • strive 
to irdbue their minds with loftier ideas of marriage 
than they now possess ; instruct them in the arts 
of making home a place of happiness and com- 
fort, however huihble it may be. ' Leave the idle 
cursmg of strong drink to those who are capable 
of no higher task ; but let each noble soul who 
has the welfare of his fellow men and women at 
heart devote himself to some practical temperance 
work, for until the home-life of our workmen is 
improved, the liquor traffic will flourish. 


POOE LITTLE LIEE. 

A FAMILY EPISODE. 

Poor little life, tliat toddles half an hour 
Cro-wned with a flower or two, and there an end. 


I. 

Perched on the lofty watch-tower of the Com- 
pany’s wharf, Kingston, Jamaica, ^ Sir Lord 
Nelson Esquire ’ had been occupied since daylight 
in looking out for the English steamer. The 
owner of this seH-bestowed and patrician appel- 
lative was an old negro of uncertain age, with 
leathery skin, grizzled wool, bandy legs, and bare 
feet, and whose po-wers of vision verged on the 
miraculous. Long before the steamer was visible 
to the , most experienced nautical eye armed 
-with one of Dollond’s best glasses, Lord Nelson 
had seen the tips of her masts rising above the 
horizon. Nay, it was popularly supposed that 
before she was actually .-visible even to him, he 
was able to prognosticate her approach by certain 
signs in the sky itself, whose secret he guarded 
as if it had been hidden treasure. 

‘Coming, boy?’ inquired the clerk at the foot 
of the scaffolding. 

‘Yes, massa; him coming, fe true. Him pass 
Morant Point now, an’ de passengers dey land at 
nine-thirty.’ 

‘All right, then. Hoist the flag ! ’ 

And up went* the red flag on the top of the 
Gazebo, giving notice to all Kingston that the 
anxiously expected Rhone was in the offing. 

‘ Cho ! dese steps is mos’ distressful,’ said the 
old negro, descending the ladder backwards. 

‘It’s you that’s getting old. Nelson!’ said the 
clerk, shaking his head. ‘A man can’t Hve for 
ever, even an old sinner like, you. Come down 
quickly, and go and tell Captain Eoberts. You ’ll 
find the superintendent in his office.’ 

‘ Dat bery true, what you say, Massa He 
Souza,’ retorted the negro -with a grunt. ‘But 
if you tiuk I is g-wine to die to oblige you, sa, 
you is bery much mistaken. Hi ! after my fader 
lib tin he couldn’t lib any longer, do you tiuk 
me is gwine to die, jus’ becausing you say I is 
getting old. Cho I it ’tan too ’tupid.’ And the 
old man, having thus clenched the argument, 
retired with many a sniff and snigger and chuckle 
of satisfaction to obey Mx De Souza’s commands. 
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Seven miles away, in tlie upper piazza of one of 
tlie largest ‘penns’ in the Liguanea plains, a, group 
of' fair girls were seated over their morning coffee. 
Clad in loose white muslin dressing-gowns, with 
long dark hair floating over their shoulders, and 
'Sprigs of myrtle or oleander in their bosoms — 
chattering, yawning, indolent, and altogether 
delightful — they formed a charming picture of 
tropical grace and beauty. 

^The flag’s up!^ cried Evelyn, suddenly starting 
to her feet. ‘ Mother ! ^ she called to a lady 
extended on an Indian wicker-work chair in the 
inner apartment — ^ mother ! the steamer sig- 
nalled. George will be here in about a couple of 
hours.’ 

There was an instant rush to the jalousies. 
The shutters were thrown open* glasses were 
produced ; and the whole family, struggling, shout- 
ing, leaping, dancing in the' wild frenzy of their 
excitement, craned their necks to catch the first 
glimpse of the eagerly-looked-for mail. 

‘ Yes ; there she is ! ’ exclaimed Evelyn. 

' Where ? ’ cried Sibyl, the youngest of the trio, 
peering on tiptoe over her sister’s shoulder. 

^ There — ^look ! passing the Palisades. You can 
just see her smoke over the tops of the cocoa-nuts 
at the lighthouse.’ 

‘No ; it’s only the mist,’ said Eleanor. 

‘ Mist ? Nonsense ! It ’s the steamePs smoke. 
— There ! I told you so, Eleanor,’ added Evelyn 
triumphantly, as the flash and the smoke of the 
signal-gun announced her arrival at Port-Eoyal. 

‘You’ve no time to lose, girls,’ said LIrs Durham, 
approaching her daughters. ‘Go and bathe and 
dress. I ’ll tell Tom to get the carriage, and you 
can aU drive down and meet your cousin. I’ll 
stay at home to welcome him to Prospect Gardens. 
'You will make my excuses for not coming to 
meet him. But the drive in the sun would knock 
me up for a week ; and besides, you know there 
would not be room for all of us. — Now, Evelyn, 
you are the eldest. Try and keep these riotous 
sisters of yours in order. — And, children, mind 
your cousin has no sisters of his own, and is not 
accustomed to the madcap ways of three witless 
pickles of girls.’ 

‘ All right, mother ! ’ said Evelyn, with a saucy 
toss of her head. ‘I won’t disgrace the family, 
never fear. I’ll be dignity and discretion itself. 
I’ll be as stately as Lady Longton when she’s 
receiving company at a Queen’s House Ball ; and 
if he offers to loss me. I’ll hold up my fan and 
say : “ 0 fie ! you naughty man ! ” ’ 

‘ But she ’ll let him do it, all the same,’ added 
Eleanor. 

‘Go along with you, yoii silly ghls ! .You’U 
be too late, if you don’t be off to your bath at 
once ; ’ and acting on their mother’s monition, 
the three bright maidens flew down the marble 
steps and across the courtyard to the bathing- 
house, and were soon all three splashing, and 
swimming and laughing amidst the cool and 
crystal water. 

jilrs Durham of Prospect Gardens, was the 
widow of a high official in the colony. Her 
husband had been Attorney-general of Jamaica 
at a time when that office was-even of more import- 
ance and influence than it is now. Herself a 
Creole — a person born in the West -Indies, without 
reference to what are called in Jamaica ‘com- 
plexional ’ distinctions — and belonging to one of | 


the oldest families in the colony, she still retained 
much of the pride, perhaps more of the prejudices 
of the old plantocracy ; the haughtiest, the most 
conservative, and the least pliable of aristocracies, 
yet, ^ notwithstanding all its faults and short- 
comings, one of the most, generous and the most 
ill-used. But the influence of her husband — an 
Englishman — had toned down some of the more 
conspicuous of these prejudices ; at anyrate, it 
had emdicated from her mind that jealousy of 
imperial influence and imperial institutions, which 
was, and perhaps still is, one of the most obstinate 
obstacles to the prosperity of the colony. She 
had frankly accepted the new constitution, when 
in 1866 that ‘unutterable abomination,’ the House 
of Assembly, had decreed its own extinction. She 
had^ sided with the adherents of Governor' Eyre 
during all the long and bitter struggle which had 
succeeded the suppression of the so-called Jamaica 
rebellion. She had extended the hand of hospi- 
tality to the succession of governors, colonial 
secretaries, judges, and officials of aU grades who 
had been imported into the colony from England, 
with the happy result that she had consolidated 
her social influence and established her social 
position upon a basis which preserved for her 
the respect of all but the most irreconcilable 
Creoles, while it procured for her the, esteem 
and the friendship of all the inner circle of the 
administrators of the new regime. Hence an 
introduction to Prospect Gardens not only 
secured to the favoured stranger the enMe to the 
best society in the colony, but opened to him 
the door of one of the pleasantest houses in new 
Jamaica. 

The late Attorney-general had been a man of 
very considerable means. He was also well con- 
nected. His elder brother, Sic George Durham 
of Deepdale, was one of the largest proprietors 
in the west of England. But the baronet had 
died within a year of his brother ,* and the title 
was now held by his son and only child, whose 
arrival it was that the family at Prospect Gardens 
were now expecting with such noisy demonstra- 
tions of delight. He had come out to spend 
Christmas with his cousins, and to make the 
acquaintance of his aunt, whom he had never 
seen. To Evelyn he was already known; for 
Evelyn had been at school in England, and her 
holidays had been spent at Deepdale. But two 
years had elapsed since she had returned to 
Jamaica ; and within- these two years, the thin, 
delicate slip of a girl, whom George was accus- 
tomed to tease and torment all through the 
summer day, had expanded, into a lovely and 
elegant woman, whose powers of inflicting torture 
on the other sex were at least equal to his 
ovm. 

As for Eleanor and Sibyl, they shared their 
sister’s beauty, vdthout perhaps sharing her pecu- 
liar sunniness of disposition. They were at that 
objectionable age when the child has not yet 
become a woman. Eleanor was fourteen, Sibyl 
was nearly twelve. They had all the inconvenient 
outspokenness of children, and all the coquetry 
of more advanced years. They were adepts in 
the theorjq though not in, the practice of flirtation. 
But they were full .of promise, and bade fair to 
be in due time, like other true and charming 
women, at once the delight and the torment of 
the opposite sex. 
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Certainly, when the three fair girls, in the 
bewitching light attire of tropical climes, armed 
with fans and parasols and green veils to protect 
them from the vertical sun, had been packed into 
the family coach, their mother might be pardoned 
the sigh of satisfaction with which she regarded 
her children, as they drove down the long avenue 
of mango and tamarind trees on their way to 
town. ‘ They would be thought beauties even in 
England,’ she said to herself; ‘and theyTe as 

good as they are pretty. Now, if George’ 

But she did not finish her sentence. She smiled, 
and shook her head sadly, and returned to the 
house to give orders for the preparation of her 
nephew’s breakfast. 

‘I wonder if George will recognise us?’ said 
Eleanor, as the carriage rolled into the grimy 
courtyai’d of the Company’s wharf. 

‘Eecognise us!^ said Evelyn. ‘Eecognise me, 
you mean. I’m the only one of the family 
he ha;s ever seen ; and besides, you don’t suppose 
he would take the trouble to notice such chits 
as you ! But keep your eyes about you, girls ! 
Look out for the handsomest yoimg man you ever 
saw — even in your dreams ; with blue eyes and 
a fair moustache. I hope we’re in time. The 
passengers have begun to leave the ship already. 
Look 1 there ’s some of them having their luggage 
examined at the '.custom-house shed.’ 

Down, they came from the landing-stage, one 
after another, in a continuous stream — passengers 
male and female, young and old, white, black, 
brown, and yellow — English and Creoles, Cubans 
and Yankees, ‘true Barbadians born,’ Jews and 
Gentiles — variegated and cosmopolitan crowd. 
Grinning negroes shouldering portmanteaus ; Eng- 
lishwomen laden with handbags and flower-pots ; 
one or two coloured clergymen tricked out after 
the latest fashion of High-Church man-millinery ; 
Cuban ladies vdth lace mantillafe on their heads, 
clamping along on shoes whose high heels clat- 
tered like pattens ; half-a-dozen ]planters or so 
with black alpaca coats and bearded faces ; a few 
young men of the Howell and James type, come 
out to be ‘ assistants ’ in some Kingston store ; a 
couple or more stolid, square-faced, sandy-haired 
Scotch book-keepers, consigned to sugar-estates in 
Trelawney or St Ann’s ; and the ubiquitous, 
travelling EngEsh member of parliament, spec- 
tacled and aggressive, determined to investigate 
to its hidden depths the whole bearings of the 
intricate Colonial question. But no George, nor 
any one that looked like George. 

Already the work of coaling the steamer' had 
begun ; and a long line of men and women, coal- 
‘ boys’ and coal- ‘girls’ — black as the coals they 
carried, chanting a wild recitative, and walking 
with tlaat peculiar dorsal s^ving which is char- 
acteristic of the black race all over the world — 
Avere trooping up the gangAvay, to empty their 
baskets into the hold. 

Still no George, nor any one that looked like 
him. 

At last, Av^n the patience of the girls was all 
but exhausted, and their spirits had sunlc to zero, 
there appeared on the landing-stage an unmis- 
takable Englishman. ' He AA^as young— about four 
or fiA^e and tAA^enty. He Avas dressed in light 
tAveeds. He had a pair of tan-coloured gloves on 
his hands. He Ayore a short, trim beard, of 
a shade betAveen gold and - auburn ; and in 


defiance, of all the Company’s regulations, he 
AA^as smoking a cigarette. A bedroom steAvard at 
his heels carried a portmanteau and a travelling- 
bag. He sauntered sloAAdy doAvn the stage and 
across the courtyard to the shed Avhere the 
custom-house officers Avere at work upon the 
passengers’ luggage. As he passed the Durliams’ 
carriage Avithout even so much as a glance at 
its fair occupants, Evelyn muttered a timid 
‘George !’ but he took no notice, and held on 
his leisurely Avay. 

‘ If that isn’t George, I ’ll eat him ! ’ cried 
Evelyn in her vexation. 

‘ Look, sissy ! ’ said Sibyl ; ‘ there ’s the steAAaard 
AAuth his luggage •; and see, it is George ! There 
are his initials, G. D., on his handbag.’ 

‘ 0 please 1 ’ said Evelyn to a Avhite-coated 
constable Avho happened to be standing near her, 
‘run after that gentleman and tell him to come 
here. I Avant to speak to him. Look ! he is just 
going out through the gateAvay.’ 

‘Yes, miss,’ said the constable, saluting, and 
starting ofi; at the double. — ‘You, sa ! Hi’ you, 
sa ! Lor’ ! him don’t hear me. Hi ! you, sa ! ’ 

The gentleman turned, and Avaited till the 
constable made up to him. 

‘ Well, Avhat is it ? ’ he inquired. 

‘You see dem- missy in dat buggy, yal’ .he 
said, pointing to the Durhams’ carriage. 

‘WeU?’ 

‘ Dey Avant speak Avid you ; dat’s all 1 ’ 

Sir George turned sharply round, and throAving 
aAvay his cigarette, approached the carriage. ‘ By 
Jove ! it can’t be — EA^elyn !’ he said. 

‘Yes; it is I, George. — And here’s lileanor ; 
and this is Sibyl.’ 

And then handshakings commenced all round, 
and a series of cousinly salutes, which the girls 
submitted to Avith equanimity. - ; 

‘ But he kissed Evelyn tAAuce for our once,’ said 
Sibyl to Eleanor afterAvards. 

‘I told you she Avouldn’t object,’ remarked her 
sister. 

‘And as for me, I had never any intention of 
objecting,’ remarked Sibyl. 

‘ 0 you ; you ’re a child ; it doesn’t matter for 
you. But EA^elyn — humph ! I ’ll liaA^'e to keep 
my eye upon her I ’ , 

‘Tom has ^ engaged a dray for your luggage, 
George,’ said Evelyn, after these preliminaries had 
been adjusted. ‘Here’s one of the clerks coming 
Avith your keys. Mannie — that ’s one of our boys, 
George ; that AAffiity-brown nigger oA’er there Avith 
a Avhite puggree round his A\ride-aAvake — Avill come 
out with it.' It AAull be at the penn almost as 
soon as we are. — Tom ! ’ she added, addressing 
the coachman, ‘have you got the ice from the 
ice-house ? ’ 

‘Yes, missis.’ 

‘ And the pine-apple and the naseberries ? ’ 

‘ m ! yes, missis. Dem all in dere ; ’ pointing 
to the boot of the carriage. 

‘Very Avell. Tell Mannie to call at the post- 
office for the letters. And that’s aE, I think. 
Let us go home.’ 

NeA^er had George enjoyed a merrier or a more 
interesting drive. Everything Avas neAV to him, 
everything AV’as strange to ' him. He did not 
knoAV AAffiich interested him most, his Avinsome 
companions, Avith their ceaseless hoAV of musical 
chatter, and all their bright, happy, girlish, 
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cousinly ways ; the beauty of the crumpled, 
verdure-covered hills ; the graceful forms of the 
tropical vegetation ; the quaintness of the gaily- 
painted, jalousied, toy-like wooden houses ; the 
street scenes ; the broad grins,' merry faces, and 
marvellous get-up of the peasantry. He told 
Evelyn it made him think he was looking through 
a kaleidoscope, so sudden were the changes, so 
brilliant the combinations of colour which met 
his gaze at every moment. 

‘ I did not believe there were so many niggers 
in the world,’ he remarked, as the carriage drove 
slowly past the entrance to the Sollas market, 
and looking in through the open gateway, he saw 
the busy, noisy, chaffering crowd, packed as close 
as herrings in a barrel. 

‘ What ! does the ; heathen Chinee live in 
Jamaica 1 ’ he exclaimed, as a blue-jacketed, pig- 
tailed, grave, and ginger-coloured Celestial elbowed 
his v\ay through the tlirong. 

/ Lots ! ’ said Evelyn. ‘ They keep all the little 
shops in this part of the town ; and when they 
have saved up money enough, they die ; and their 
friends pack them up in boxes, and send them 
home to China to be buried.’ 

‘ And Coolies too, I see ! ’ 

^Yes, any number. The estates couldn’t do 
without them ; and as for us, we should have 
no gardens, if we had not them to rely on as 
gardeners. — But here we are at -the Racecourse at 
last. What a relief to be out of that hot, nasty, 
dusty town.’ 

‘ Is there anything going on to-day 1 ’ asked Sir 
George, astonished at the number of vehicles he 
met on the road. 

‘ It is market-day. That accounts for our meet- 
ing so many of the country-people.’ 

‘But all these carriages.’ 

‘Oh, it’s only our swells — officials and judges 
and merchants and shopkeepers — going down to 
Kingston from their country-houses to their 
work. No one that can afford it lives in 
town, 3 ''ou know. We all live at penns — that is, 
country-houses, in the hills or in the plains at 
the foot. Look 1 that is Queen’s House you can 
just see through the trees. That big white house, 
that looks as if it were right at the foot of the 
hills, though it’s a long way off, is Long wood, 
where the Colonial Secretary lives ; and that 
one a little to the right, standing on a slight 
elevation, is Prospect Gardens 

‘And that’s our house,’ interjected Sibyl. 

George here diverted the conversation by inquir- 
ing who was the swell with the red liveries, 
whose carriage, enveloped in an accompanying 
cloud of dust, was rapidly approaching them. 

‘Oh, that is the Governor,’ said Eveljm ; ‘and 
Lady Longton is with him. He ’s not popular ; 
neither is she. But Lady Longton is very nice 
to her friends, and dresses beautifully ; only some 
days, you know, she has no backbone, and does 
not seem as if she could be bothered with callers 
or companj^ But Ca]Dtain Hillyard, the aide-de- 
camp, is a dear man, and so good-looking ! And 
tlien he ’s so clever too. He sings beautifully, and 
can do all sorts of conjuring tricks ; and he draws 
the funniest caricatures you ever, saw. He did 
one the other day of Sir William drawing a cork. 
It made Lady Longton laugh till I thought she 
was going to take a fit. Oh, speak of angels 
— there he is! see! — riding down after the 


Governor’s carriage with little Maud Longton. 
There must be a Council or something going 
on to-day ; that accounts for our meeting so 
many swells all together. You’ll have to leave 
your card at Queen’s House, George. You ought 
to do it this afternoon ; that ’s the etiquette, 
you know. But if you’re very tired, I daresay 
it will do on Monday.’ 

They had branched off from the main-road 
now, and were driving along a shady lane, edged 
with a hedge of prickly-pear, over which trailed 
wreaths . of graceful creepers — convolvuli and 
'ipoma3as, the liquorice vine, and the Circassian 
bean. Negro huts lined the road ; and at the 
doors, amongst the pigs and the goats and the 
poultr 3 q gambolled the little black obese .picknies, 
sucking huge joints of sugar-cane, and saluting 
the occupants of the carriage with the broadest of 
grins upon their ebony faces. 

‘ Look here. Cousin George,’ said Sibyl, pointing 
out a low one-storied building with an open 
piazza, and a great guinep-tree covering it like 
a huge umbrella — ‘ that is one of our grog-shops. 
You can buy rum there and bitter beer, and soap 
and paraffin oil and salt fish. You see that group 
of draymen at its side ; they are playing nine- 
holes, and the man that loses vdll have to stand 
giiattie drinks all round.’ 

‘What is a quattie drink?’ inquired her 
cousin. 

‘Not know what a quattie drink is, George?’ 
said Sibyl. ‘ A quattie is a penny-halfpenny.’ 

‘And the smallest coin the negroes acknow- 
dedge,’ added Evelyn. ‘They won’t use the new 
nickel pennies and halfpennies at all ; so the 
shopkeepers sell them a halfpenny-worth of soap, 
and charge them three-halfpence for it ; and 
that’s very convenient for the shopkeepers. — 
Look, George ; that is a quattie,^ she added, taking 
a tiny silver coin from her purse ; ‘and a very 
pretty little thing it is too.’ 

‘It must be a very expensive country to live 
in,’ replied George, ‘if every tiling is paid for in 
the same proportion.’ 

‘ Well, not exactly. Of course, j^ou pay a 
dollar for things you could get at home for one 
or two shillings. But then you get lots of things 
so cheap — meat and fish and turtle and poultry 
and vegetables ; and that makes u^d for it, you 
know. But see! — :here we are at the' foot of the 
avenue, and there’s Prospect Gardens. You can 
just see the shingled roof of the house tlirough 
the trees.’ 

‘ If you will stand up, you can see one of the 
windows ; and that ’s my room, George ! ’ added 
Sibyl proudly. 


THE ADVANTAGES OE KEEPING GOATS. 

To get milk for nothing is not perhaps possible, 
except in countries where the ‘cow-tree’ grows 
in forests ; but many folks, as we hope to show, 
might have milk for only a little trouble. Any 
one who has a garden of even small extent may 
have millc for a 'trifling preliminary outlay. Of 
course, labour and money are convertible terms, 
and in that sense all must pay for what they 
get. Still, hundreds might have a supply of this 
almost necessary food for next to notliing. 

Wlierever milk is used plentifully, there the 
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cliildren grow into robust men and women. 
Wherever its place is usurped by tea, we have 
degeneracy swift and certain. Dr Ferguson, a 
factory surgeon, who has devoted a large share 
of attention to this subject, has ascertained from 
careful measurements of numerous factory chil- 
dren, that, between thirteen and fourteen years, 
they grow nearly form times as fast on milk 
for breakfast and supper as on tea and coffee — a 
fact which shows the benefits of proper diet. FTo 
diet is so suitable for growing children as well- 
cooked oatmeal porridge and milk, long the 
staple food in Scotch families, but now, in many 
instances, abandoned for diet very much inferior. 
Owing to^ its easy digestibility, it is of, equal 
. benefit to invalids, and more especially dyspeptics, 
who often regain health and pick up flesh at 
a wonderfully rapid rate on milk, or milk and 
good bread. 

Milk may always be had in towns by those 
able to pay for it ; but not always in the country, 
especially in winter. In consequence, country 
children among the labouring classes are in 
many cases not so well fed as they might be. 
This might be changed if the advantages of goat- 
keeping were generally known and acted upon. 
Some people have a prejudice against goats’ milk, 
just ' as Scotch people have against eels, and 
perhaps this is one reason why so few goats are 
kept. Excepting that goats’ milk is considerably 
richer than that of cows, there is no difference 
in appearance or taste ; and this difference can 
be rectified by a liberal addition of water, for 
one quart of goats’ milk is equal to one and a 
half of cows’. 

Good as cows’ milk is for children and invalids, 
the milk of the goat^is much better ; and it often 
happens that persons will thrive and grow strong 
on the latter, who could not digest the former. 
For 'this reason, goats’ milk is largely pre- 
scribed by the faculty, and would be more so 
if it were more plentiful. So much in demand 
is it for children and invalids, and so limited is 
the supjDly, that it commands in London from two 
shillings and sixpence to five shillings a quart. 
Dr Pye Ohavasse, in his Advice to a Mother ^ says : 
^The finest, healthiest children are those who, 
for the first four or five years of their lives 
are, fed principally upon it.’ He also states 
that asses’ millc is more valuable for delicate 
infants ; goats’ milk, for strong ones. Dr Wilson, 
in a lecture before the Society of Arts, said : ^ I 
say nothing regarding wet-nursing, because I am 
strongly of opinion that, should the mother be 
unfit to nurse her child, a trial ought to be made, 
first of all, of artificial feeding.’ Again : ‘ The 
great advantage of using goats’ milk is that, even 
in towns, the animal may be brought to the house, 

^ and the freshness and genuineness of the milk thus 
be put beyond question.’ Most people are aware 
that doctors prescribe the nulk of one animal 
I only ; but only the few are aware of the fre- 
I quently disastrous consequences which follow the 


ignoring of this rule. In truth, to the majority 
of people, its observance is an impossibility. But 
when the milk of the goat is used, no difficulty 
need occur on this point, hir Holms Pegler, the 
highest authority on the subject, says that goats’ 
milk is BO much richer than cows’ milk, that ‘ in 
tea or coffee it may be taken for cream ; in cakes 
or puddings, it reduces the needful quantity, if, 
indeed, it does not entirely take the place, of eggs ; 
and, finally, it goes much further, and is easier 
of digestion, than that supplied by the milkman.’ 
When to these advantages of goat-keeping we add 
that hardly any other animal wiU thrive on so 
many different and even inferior kinds of food, 
we have surely made out a strong reason why 
goats should be more numerously kept, and ‘their 
milk suppHed to townspeople as regularly as that 
of the cow. 

Possibly, it might not pay farmers to keep 
goats, and perhaps this is one reason why they 
have been neglected while every other breed of 
domestic animal was being improved. We under- 
stand, however, that a trial is being made in 
the south of England, which will prove whether 
it is ; worth a farmer’s while taking to the keep- 
ing of goats j and in the meantime we would 
advocate the pursuit among cottagers and others 
whose accommodation for ordinary stock may be 
too limited for keeping even the smallest of -cows. 
As to whether it will pay a country labourer 
to keep one or two goats, there can be no doubt 
at all, if- he only possesses a small garden, and 
has access to a piece of waste ground ; for he 
will thereby be enabled materially to add to his 
income whether he use or sell the milk. 

A good deal depends on the kind of goat, 
whether goat-keeping will be a failure or not. 
Scotch goats, compared with some other kinds, 
are hardly worth keeping. Irish goats, though 
not so neat and handsome as Scotch ones, are 
often found much superior as millcers ; and 
as the former are often brought over from 
Ireland to this country in large flocks, oppor- 
tunities frequently occur of securing a good goat 
for a ]pound, or even less. But an English goat, 
if from a good stock, surpasses both the Scotch 
and the Irish. 

Some goats will barely give more than a quart of 
milk a day ; but others, by careful breeding and 
selection, are so much improved as to yield four 
quarts. Such animals ranlc with the horses and 
cattle that bring fancy prices. A goat giving 
four quarts of milk daily' would certainly bring 
ten pounds, if indeed the possessor would part 
with it. In England, there^ is a Society worldng 
for the improvement of the breed of goats, and ' 
also to secure to cottagers the benefits to be 
derived from keeping these animals. Philan- 
thropists could hardly devise a better plan for 
^helping the poor to help themselves’ than by 
such means, and- by bee-keeping. It is to be 
hoped that Scotland may no longer lag in the 
good race, but either establish a Goat and Bee 
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Society on lier own account, or, better, in con- 
nection witli those formed in England. Indivi- 
dual effort can do very little in matters of this 
kind ; united effort can do much ; and in few 
ways could our country gentlemen and clergymen 
better the condition of the poor so cheaply as by 
this means. 

And not alone for its milk is the goat valuable ; 
its skin furnishes us with kid-leather, and its 
flesh with food. Cashmere shawls are made from 
its fleece in India ; and Captain Burnaby in his 
Bide to Kliiva mentions shawls of goat-hair ‘as fine 
as gossamer, that could be drawn through a finger- 
ring,* and yet are remarkably warm and of large 
size. Those from ordinary wool were, though 
very fine, much less elegant, and not nearly so 
beautiful. What kind of goat produced the 
fleece, we have no means of knowing. Captain 
Burnaby not having made any inquiries. Even 
in our own country, silk-like cloth of excellent 
quality has been made from goats* fleeces. The 
most noted goats for the production of mohair 
are the Thibet, Angora, and Cashmere ; and some 
people are sanguine that we may yet bring to 
market a class of goat that will unite the best 
milking qualities with meat and mohair pro- 
ducing powers. It is possible, nay, likely, that 
when the goat gets the attention it deserves, we 
may have a new textile industry superior to every 
one but that of silk. 

We now proceed to show how such results are 
to be secured at a merely nominal cost. First, 
we would observe that the goat, though very 
hardy animal, is well worth being properly pro- 
tected from the storms of summer and winter. 
This is hardly the place to ^ give directions as to 
the best kind of house, or how to erect one. All 
we need say is, that the house should be large 
enough to allow of the attendant doing what is 
necessary without discomfort ; that it should be 
dry and airy ; that dry earth should be used as 
flooring, and firmly beaten do^vn, so that it may 
act as a deodoriser as well as an absorbent of 
moisture ; and that ventilation and light should 
be provided. A house with all these qualifica- 
tions may be erected very cheaply in most country 
districts, where slabs of wood and sawdust can 
be had for walls, and straw, or even broom, for 
thatch. Even turf will do for walls. But make 
sure of comfort, and you will be repaid. 

As for food, there is hardly any green tiling 
a goat will not eat ; indeed, it is rather too 
omnivorous ; for if not tethered with a collar 
and short chain, it will eat the bark of any 
tree or bush it can reach, and so destroy it. 
As a substitute for tins bark, of which it is very 
fond, it will accept and make a good meal of the 
hedge-prunings of beech and thorn. • It is also 
exceedingly fond of the young grooving points 
of gorse, which is a capital food for all. kinds 
of cattle, as are the other members of the 
Leguminosse, in which are included peas, 

, beans, lentils, vetches, and other plants — all 
noted as being among the most nutritious of 
- vegetable substances. Indeed, gorse ranks high 
as a fodder-plant, and has been largely used for 
cattle-feeding. There is hardly a plant that grows 


by the most neglected of country roads that the 
goat mlL not convert into milk. Even the grasses 
and herbs that grow on the most sandy and 
gravelly of soils, plants unfit for cows, will be 
greedily eaten by goats. There are not many , 
country labourers that have not access to such 
food, which costs nothing. It is a statutory 
offence to graze any animal on the sides of public 
highways, though the grass may be gathered 
there ; but the sides of farm and other private 
roads, as also railway slopes, bogs, commons, 
&c., are available for such purposes as we are 
now consideiing. The fodder to be obtained on 
roadsides is far from being in all cases poor ; 
for ditches generally skirt ~ such old roadsides, 
and as these , ditches are often filled with the 
water from the manured fields adjacent, the 
grasses are fed with the essence of plant-food, 
and are consequently luxuriant and nutritious. 
Here the thrifty cottager may find grass enough 
to cut to serve for winter as well as summer 
provender. For bedding, the coarsest grasses, 
rushes, fern, or sedges, from bogs or river-sides, 
will do well ; and with such a stock of fodder 
and bedding, coupled with garden and household 
waste, there need be no difficulty in the ordinary 
cottager keeping a goat, or even two ; and this 
we advise, for the attendance and house accom- 
modation are not much greater for two than for 
one. For a continuous supply of millc, one is 
insufficient. 

As goats may be turned out with advantage ' 
every mild day in -winter, a great store of hay 
is not needed. By judicious -management, a small 
garden may be made to yield a large amount of 
food for goats ; and to make the most of a 
garden, two crops should be taken yearly, and 
this may be done by following the directions 
below. . Instead of planting ordinary potatoes 
late in spring, plant ‘Beauty of Hebron* early, 
and manure hea-^ily. Your goats will provide the 
manure. You will thus have an excellent crop 
of potatoes much earlier than usual — and that 
means money. As soon as they are fit for use, 
they should be dug up to make room for turnips. 
If food be Scarce or the weather bad, it will be 
found that the goats will eat potato-tops readily. 
As soon as the potatoes are lifted, rich manure 
should be liberally forked into the surface, and 
‘Chirk Castle* turnip • sown in rows, eighteen 
inches apart. This -will be accomplished in J uly ; 
but August is not too late. Turnips raised theh 
will be of the best household quality ; the tops 
■wiU malce good greens for the goats in vdnter, 
as will also the parings of those used in the house. 
The turnips. will keep till March, when green food 
is scarce, and with the store of hay, potato-parings, 
cabbage-leaves, &c., will keep the goats in the best 
of provender. Pea-straw, if cut green, makes 
excellent fodder, and pea-shells are much relished 
by goats. Alternately with each cabbage, a bean 
should be planted, and, unless wanted in the 
house, -will prove of great advantage in producing 
milk in winter. Besides beans and peas — oats, 
Indian corn, linseed and rape- cakes, barley-dust, 
and indeed anything used for cattle-food, vdll, 
judiciously given,’ pay well. As the manme will 
enable the cottager to double his crops on even 
a large piece of ground, and as he may have a 
kid or two to dispose of annually, he will find 
his reward. 
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When goats’ milk is plentiful, and no cows’ milk 
to he got, he may often get a good price for the 
former. By this means the cottager will become 
a richer man ; his home will be more comfortable, 
himself and children stronger ; the individual 
benefited,; and the communit}’’ enriched. The 
best books we know on the subject are The 
Booh of the Goatj i)rice one shilling, and The 
Advantages of Goat-lceeimujj price sixpence (Lon- 
don : The Bazaar Office, Strand), in which all 
necessary information will be found, and which 
may be had from any bookseller. 

THE WHEELWRIGHT OF SENNEVILLE. 

A TALE OF NOBilANDY. 

It was not congenial weather for a walk when I 
started from Fdcamp for the village of Senneville, 
upon a certain autumn afternoon. The sky was 
cloudy, the wind cold, and a drizzling rain beat 
in m}’’ face. The road to Senneville, ascending 
almost imperceptibly all the way, takes a zigzag 
direction among the hills, varying the scenery at 
every step. At one moment you are looking at a 
steep wooded slope, which you imagine will have 
' to be climbed, but around which ^you gradually 
pass ; at another moment, a deep valley meets the 
eye, with many valleys and hills beyond. Then, 
suddenly, without turning the head, you find 
yourself staring at the distant port of Fecamp 
far below ; and then away out among the hills 
and the valleys once more. 

The hills, on this autumn afternoon, were 
thinly veiled with a white mist, drifting inland 
before a strong sea-breeze. It was a mysterious 
sort of mist, which moved at a fixed level, never 
descending into the valleys, but sweeping always 
over them, and touching only the higher points 
of the land like a passing shroud. The reddening 
leaves upon the trees shivered and dripped and 
shivered again vdth a sound which seemed so 
melancholy, that I was fain to quicken my step, 
and look about for a house or some human 
being along the road, in order to remove the 
feeling of sadness which crept over me. But 
there are no houses to be seen along tliis route, 
only a chalet here and there half-hidden in a 
grove of fir-trees ; and not a' single person did I 
meet coming or going. 

. It was tlierefore with a sense of considerable 
relief that I presently came upon the broad high- 
way, stretching straight as a dart across a fiat 
extent of country, where isolated farms, sur- 
rounded snugly with trees, were to be seen looking 
like groves planted in well-defined squares. Some 
paces back from the road, close at hand, was the 
old village inn for which I was bound. Beside 
this auherge at Senneville, there are two or three 
cottages ; and there is, between them and the inn, 
a wheelwright’s house and shed. This group of 
buildings stands alone on the main road. The 
village, which is composed of scattered dwellings 
opposite to the inn across the fields, extends in 
the direction of the sea, above the cliff ; but it 
is partially concealed behind trees where the 
church steeple rises up, the only prominent 
object on this misty afternoon. 

As I approached the inn, and was passing the 
wheelwright’s, I heard angry voices, as though 
in dispute, and as I came nearer, I saw two figures 


standing within the shed : a young man, whom I 
recognised as the wheelwright ; and a girl, the 
daughter of the auhergiste next door. The man 
had a forbidding face • and at this moment, 
when his small black eyes were fiashing with 
anger, and his thick jaw firmly set, it was the 
face of an imp of darkness. He was short, 
almost dwarfish, and in his hand, with his 
powerful arm uplifted, he held a large hammer. 
‘Jealous !’ said he, striking a heavy blow on the 
iron hoop of a ^^dleel at which he w;as working. 
/Have I not "ood reason- to be jealous? He is 
always coming ffiere.’ 

‘ That is not true, Faubert,’ said the girl 
^ quickly ; ‘ he seldom comes near Senneville.’ She 
* cast at the man an indignant glance, and her large 
eyes filled with tears. 

‘Ah,’ said Faubert, with another heavy blow, 
‘I don’t know that. You meet him — that’s 
evident. I saw you at Fecamp, in the market- 
place together, last Saturday, l^s not that true, 
Marie V ' 

Marie folded her arms, and raising her hand- 
some face, replied : ‘ What then ? There is no 
harm in that.’ 

The wheelwright answered in a passionate tone, 
though too low for the words to reach. me. At 
the same time he struck heavy blows upon the 
iron hoop one after another, in a manner which 
bore significance in every stroke. Then looking 
up, he caught sight of me, and his angry expres- 
,sion softened as he slightly raised his cap. 

The girl turned and welcomed me with a smile 
struggling through her tears. ‘ Good-evening, 
Monsieur Parker,’ said she. ‘Come into the 
house, sir. You look cold.’ She led the way as 
she spoke towards the auberge, I followed ; the 
sound of the wheelwright’s hammer still ringing 
in my ears as I stepped into the inn. 

On the left-hand side of the entrance, there was 
a cafe, with wooden tables and chairs ranged 
round the walls, where I saw through the glass 
door some workmen, talking loudly, drinking, and 
playing dominoes. The room on the opposite 
side, which I now entered, was half-cafe, half- 
kitchen. A long table stood imder the windows ; 
and at the end of this table, nearest to the fire, 
was seated, with a cup of coffee and a glass of 
cognac at his elbow, a youth in a fur overcoat, 
with his legs stretched out towards the fire, 
smoking a cigar. 

‘Still raining, Marie?’ said he, toucliing his 
small pointed moustache. 

‘Yes, Monsieur Leonard,’ said Marie; ‘still 
raining.’ 

He blew a cloud of smoke gracefully from his 
lips. ‘ Abominable ! ’ said he, with a gesture of 
impatience. — ‘ Is it not. Monsieur ? ’ 

I seated myself near him at the table. ‘Do 
you return to Fecamp to-night.? ’ I inquired. 

Marie, who was stooping over the fire to serve 
me with coffee from an earthen pot upon the 
hearth, looked up into his face anxiously for the 
reply. 

‘Yes,’ said he. ‘The fact is, I must be back 
in F4camp before seven o’clock. We have some 
old Iriends coming to dine with us ; and,’ he 
added, ‘ the worst of it is, I must wallc.’ 

‘ Not pleasant,’ said I. ‘ The night will be dark. 
The road is dangerous.’ 

‘ Dangerous ? ’ said he, with surprise. 
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^ YeSj Monsieur Leonard/ said the girl, pouring 
out my coffee ; 4t is dangerous.’ 

‘In what manner'?’ said he. ‘I never heard 
of highway robbers in these parts.’ He cast, as 
he spoke, an involuntary glance at a diamond 
ring which flashed on his little finger against the 
bright fire. 

‘I mean,’ said I, concealing my thought, 
though half tempted to express it — ‘ I mean 
that the road is not safe at night, because ’ 

‘ Because *? ’ he repeated inquiringly. 

I refrained, I know not why, from mentioning 
what I actually feared, though I ^.seemed to see 
the wheelwright’s angry face and to hear his 
passionate voice. ‘Because,’ I continued, ‘the 
road winds about distractingly among the hills. 
One might easily step over the sides, which are 
steep, and so come to harm.’ 

He burst into a pleasant laugh at this ans^yer. 

It was a somewhat weak one, I confess. But 
if I told him my true reason for dissuading him 
from leaving the inn that night, he would, I 
thought, have laughed perhaps still louder ; so 
I made no reply, though I followed Marie’s uneasy 
glance towards the windows. 

Without, it had grown almost dark ; but the 
room, which -was warmly lighted by the log-fire, 
•was only in shadow near the walls. We sat 
smoking and sipping our coffee in silence. 

Suddenly, Marie, turning her head towards 
a corner near the door, uttered a low cry. 
‘Eaubert !’ she exclaimed, ‘is that you?’ 

The wheelwright was seated at a table near 
the entrance. We had not heard him come in. 
The light from the ,fire flashed across his dark 
face as he looked up quickly at Marie and said : 
‘ Cafe noir.’ 

Marie hastened to supply the order. As she 
filled the little glass with brandy for his' coffee, 
I thought her hand seemed to be trembling ; 
certainly her face had a troubled look. As I 
was seated in a shadowy corner, I could regard 
the wheelwright without attracting his attention. 
I was tempted to observe him closely ; for there 
was a cruel expression on his face. He did not 
once glance towards me. His dark angry eyes 
were fixed constantly upon tlie face of Monsieur 
Leonard, who sat with his ba'ck half turned 
towards him, looking thoughtfully into the fire. 
The wheelwright remained, however, only a few 
minutes. Einishing his coffee quickly, he went 
out of the house as quietly as he had entered 
it. 

Meanwhile, Marie had lit the candles, and was 
moving about the kitchen, occupying herself in 
various ways, though with a remarkably serious 
face. 

Presently, Monsieur Leonard rose from his seat 
and stood before the fire, buttoning his coat 
tightly round him. ‘A light, if you please, 
Marie,’ said he, selecting a cigar from his case. 

Marie brought him one, her hand trembling 
very visibly now. ‘ What is the matter, Marie ? ’ 
said Monsieur Leonard, gently placing his fingers 
round her vnist and looking earnestly into her 
face. 

‘ Nothing,’ said she, turning away — ‘ nothing.’ 

He held .out his hand to her, and said in a 
soft tone : ‘ Good-night, Marie.’ 

She went with him to the entrance of the 
auberge, and I thought that I saw him bend down 


and kiss 'her; but it was dark out there, and 
I may have been mistaken. They spoke a few 
words together in a whispered tone ; then J\farie 
called her father, who was playing dominoes in 
the other cafe -with his customers ; and the 
auhergiste came and shook hands warmly with 
the young man, and stepped out into the road 
with him, after which Monsieur Leonard started 
off quickly - and disappeared in the gloom ; for 
it was night now, black niglit. 

Taking a Eecamp newspaper from my pocket, 
I settled down to read, while Marie made pre- 
parations for the evening meal. The cheerful 
log-fire, in this old Normandy inn, blazing away 
in the centre of a large open chimney, was a 
picture which should have raised my spirits 
after the damp chilly walk which I had just 
had. But I could not regain my usual eas}^ and 
contented state of mind. The forbidding and 
cruel countenance of the wheelwright troubled 
me more and more ; the fierce blows of his 
hammer, his angry tone of voice, as he stood in 
the shed with the daughter of the axibcrgiste 
beside him, had aroused my worst suspicions. I 
had no confidence in the man ; he appeared to 
me capable of committing crime. 

At the back of this wide hearth, behind the 
blazing fire, was an iron tablet with two blackened 
figures in bas-relief, struggling in a desperate 
encounter for their very lives. The flames threw 
a constant change of light and shadow oh their 
faces, seeming to increase at moments the expres- 
sion of enmity depicted there. 

The voice of the auhergiste roused me from 
meditations which these figures had called up. 
‘Voyons, monsieiu'l’ said he, from the opposite 
side of the table — ‘souper.’ The auhergiste, who 
was a chubby-faced little man, with gray whiskers 
and watery eyes, politely held out his snuff-box 
as he spoke, as though it were part of the repast. 
He offered, as far as I could judge, a pinch to 
every one who patronised his inn. He was 
dressed in a blouse over his coat. He kept on 
his cap as he sat at table ; for he wore that, I 
observed, at all hours and at all seasons, indoors 
and but. 

If the supper was not sumptuous, it liad tlie 
merit of being, as far as it went, equal in quality 
to any that could have been provided. The soup 
was excellent ; the cider was the best to be had 
in Normandy, the land of cider ; and my land- 
lord gave me a glass of Burgundy, and some 
.wall-fruit, fresh from the garden, which an epicure 
would have praised. 

When I had smoked a pipe with the axihergi^te, 
and had chatted a while with his pretty daughter, 
I bade them both good-night, and went to my 
room, above-stairs, in a more genial state of 
mind. 

Some hours after I had retired to bed, I was 
awakened by a knocking at the front door ; and 
then I heard voices in the road, talking loudly. 
At first, I took no heed of these sounds ; but as 
the noise prevented me from sleeping, I gradually 
began to grow curious to ascertain the cause of 
such a disturbance at this late hour ; for, on 
striking a light and referring to my watch, I found 
that it was past one o’clock. By this time the 
visitors had gained admission ; and I now recog- 
nised the voice of the auhergiste speaking in his 
loud tone with some men at the entrance to the 
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inn. curiosity was roused. The incident of 
the afternoon again recurred to me ; again I was 
haunted by that repulsive face of the wheelwright. 
Could this visit have anything to do with him, 
or with Monsieur Leonard ? I dressed hastily, and 
descended. As I reached the bottom of the stair- 
case, I encountered Marie, looking frightened and 
as pale as death. Without 'uttering a word, she 
beclvoned to me to enter the kitchen. I followed 
her. 

The fire in the hearth had burned out. A 
small heap of white ashes lay there ; and behind 
them, the blackened stone tablet with the wrestlers 
struggling with each other in their desperate 
embrace. Those were the objects upon which my 
eyes fell as Marie placed a candle upon the table, 
and clasping her hands, exclaimed : ‘ Monsieur 
L(ionard V 

I demanded anxiously : ‘ What of him ? ’ 

‘ He is lost 1 ’ cried the girl. 

I looked into' her face for a clearer meaning to 
her words. ^ Who says this ? ’ 

She pointed towards the door. ‘The two 
gentlemen who have just arrived.’ 

‘ How do they know that he is lost ’ 

‘ They have been dining,’ said ' ,she, , ‘ at his 
father’s house. He had not returned home when 
they left Eecamp, an hour ago,’ 

I tried to reassure the girl. ‘ But,’ said I, ‘ that 
'does not prove that he is lost. There may be 
,many ways of explaining his delay in reaching 
home.’ 

The- girl burst into tears. ‘Ho,’ said she — ‘no.' 
There is only one.’ Her desire to overcome the 
grief and the terror which had evidently taken 
hold of her, was painful to witness. 

‘Tell me,’ ' said I, as soon as she. became 
calmer — ‘ tell me what it is you fear. Perhaps I 
may be able to render you some assistance.’ 

‘Indeed, you can,’ said she, looking up grate- 
fully into my face. ‘The two gentlemen who 
are now in the cafd with my father, who are 
resting here on their way home, have evidently 
been drinking ; they cannot take a serious view 
of the affair. But I, who knoAV the truth, am 
confident that Paubert is the cause of this trouble. 
He swore to me this afternoon that he would 
take the life of Monsieur Leonard to-night.’ 

I uttered an exclamation of horror. ‘Why,’ 
said I — ‘ why did you not mention this before ? ’ 

‘ I did not believe it,’ said she. ‘ But I do not 
doubt it now.’ 

‘ Why not V 

‘I have been to his house,’ said she. ‘He is not 
^ there.’ ' ^ ' 

‘Are you sure?’ 

‘ Absolutely.’ 

I moved quickly towards the door. ‘ The 

matter is serious,’ said I ; ‘not a moment must be. 
lost.’ As 1 spoke, a loud burst of laughter came 
fcom the cafe opposite. I glanced through the 
glass door, and perceived two men drinking at a 
table with the auhergiste, as though they had 
forgotten the existence of their missing friend. 

Marie looked at me in despair. ‘They do not 
know,’ said she, 

‘I will enlighten them at once,’ I replied, 
placing my fingers on the latch. 

I felt her hand upon my arm, ‘Ho,’ said 
she ; ‘ I implore you,’ 
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‘My father,’ said she — ‘I am afraid of him. 
If he knew of this, he would blame me. I am 
engaged to be married to Eaubert.’ 

‘ To that demon ? ’ I exclaimed with surprise. 

‘It is my father’s wish,’ she explained. ‘Oh, 
how I hate the man 1 ’ she added. 

Another burst of laughter reached us. 

‘ Quick ! ’ said I — ‘ some lanterns. Leave all to 
ine.’ Assuming as calm and polite a manner as 
I could under the circumstances, I entered the 
caf6, and addressed the two men, ‘I understand, 
gentlemen,’ said I, ‘ that yonr friend Monsieur 
Leonard has not returned this evening to. his 
father’s house at Edcamp. This fact is not per- 
haps in itself very alarming. But I have reason 
to believe that he has met ydth fonl-play. — I mil 
explain myself,’ I added, as the men began to 
question me, ‘more clearly presently. If you 
will accompany me along the road which Monsieixr 
Leonard told me he; should take to-night on his 
return to Edcarnp, we can talk as we go along ; 
for I think we ought to lose no time in starting 
on this search.’ 

The men readily agreed to my proposal. My 
manner was earnest, and my words sobered them. 
They soon showed as much eagerness to depart 
on the errand as I could have expected. 

At my suggestion, we proceeded on, foot each 
with a lantern of his own. It had ceased to 
rain ; but the night was intensely dark and misty, 

I selected one side of the road, while my com- 
panions searched along the centre and upon the 
other side. Halting constantly for consultation, we > 
marched in a line, flashing our lanterns at every 
point and at every object in our course. 

After I had briefly related to these two friends 
what I had seen and heard at the inn, we spoke 
no word, except when we stopped to examine 
a spot in the valley or on the slope, when one of 
ns never failed to shout out ‘ Leonard ! ’ in a loud 
tone. The echo of his name which sometimes 
resounded in onr ears, seemed to me like a voice 
from the dead, and made me shudder. It was 
‘ altogether a ghostly errand. The two men, each 
in a circle of light from his lantern, resembled 
phantoms as they moved along vdth a cautions 
step ; and frequently, haunted as I was by the 
face of the wheelwright, I inaagined I saw 
Eanbert’s dark eyes distinctly in the night 
beyond my lantern, and could only cbase away 
the vision for a moment by closing my eyes. 

We had gone a mile or more along the road in 
the manner described, when suddenly some object, 
scarcely larger than a glow-worm, flashed dis- 
tinctly against the light of my lantern. ‘ Wliat ’s 
that ? ’ said I to my companions, pointing towards 
the spot. But without waiting for' a re^ffy, I 
cautiously descended the hill. ‘A hand!’ 1 
cried, ‘and upon it a diamond ring.’ The light , 
of my lantern at the same moment feU upon 
a ghastly face. It was Monsieur Ltionard ! . At 
first, I believed him to be dead. But placing 
my band upon his, heart, I found that it was still 
beating. A wound above his forehead, from some 
blunt instrument, told a dreadful tale. We 
carried him back to the' auberge without uttering 
a word. He lingered between life and death 
for days. Marie nursed him mth a care which 
proved how deep a love she bore him. She saved 
his life. 

About a year after this event, Monsieur Leonard 
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was married to the daiigliter of the aubergiste. 
The wheelwright has never been seen at Senne- 
ville since, hlonsienr Leonard declared that 
he saw nothing and heard nothing before • lie 
was struck down. The house and shed where 
Faubert lived and worked are still to be let, 
but no one seems anxious to succeed him as 
the wheelwright of Senneville. 

M 0 0 E-B TJ E E I E G a 

The hoar-frost laj thick and white all over the 
grass ; but the sun was rapidly creeping up and 
turning the powdery rime into dewdrops. On 
the river the white foam-bells were chasing each 
other in and out among the rough stones which 
broke the smooth surface, till they came to the 
pool, where, eddying to the further side just under 
the cliff, crowned in summer with slender waving 
birches, they formed a thick mass of foam, which 
would presently break up into small patches, and 
float down the still reach of water beneath. Far 
down the Scottish valley, great white clouds of 
mist hung like a curtain, shrouding the range of 
the Lowther liiUs ; but to the north, the circle 
of hills lay clear and bright in the sunshine of a 
glorious spring morning. Every smoothly rounded 
hdi-top, every rugged scaur, was pronounced and 
distinct ; while on the great shoulders of Cor- 
sencon, which slope down into the valley of the 
Nith, every pleasant field and farm seemed as if. 
it were but half a mile off. 

The clear fresh hill-air, exhilarating in its 
keenness ; the little birds singing to each other 
from every bush ; and the grouse calling on 
the moorland — all gave a weE-remembered char- 
acter of their own to the place and season. But 
what was it above all that marked it out as a 
March day among the moors 1 Was it not the 
subtle aroma which pervaded the atmosphere, 
and which bespoke the annual process of burn- 
ing portions ‘of old heather Tor the sake of 
clearing the ground for young grass ? Was 
there ever a child who lived among the moors 
and the hills wdio did not love the moor- 
burnings? And was there ever man or wmman 
either, who had loved them as a child, and 
had come back again, especially from far lands, 
without feeling the strange unreasoning thrill 
of joy which had possessed them in days of 
yore? The aromatic scent of the morning grass 
acts ' like the smoke of the incense used by 
magicians of old to conjure up visions. The 
intervening years roU away ; the cares and 
anxieties of middle life fall from their weary 
shoulders ; the old childish joy in the air and 
the sunshine rises afresh ; and more than all, 
the faces and the form^ which shared their joy 
long ago come back to them wdth a vividness 
and reality which seem to bring the very dead 
to life. . 

It is a day to be lived out of doors as much 
as possible, and so we w^ander along the quiet 
country road, Avatching the leaves budding on 
the hedges and the currant-bushes in the cottage 
gardens ; and after .crossing the old stone bridge 
over the river and climbing the MU, we . turn 


off across the moor and down into a glem. 
Though it was quiet and still and sunny out on 
the high-road, there were yet some signs of 
life and daily work. The coal-pit steamed and 
clanked down in the vaUey ; trains might be 
seen winding in and out by the curves of 
the river; ploughmen -were plodding behind* 
their teams ; the surfacemen were at work on 
the line ; and - tramps ^ in quite unusual num- 
bers might be seen on the road. But out on the 
moor, where the little bums, brown as amber, 
gurgled among the stones, ^ syne lichtit in a 
linn,* and where the sun shone so warmly in 
sheltered nooks as to make it seem more like 
June than March, or down in the glen under 
the trees, labour and civilisation alike seemed 
to be a hundred miles away. The stillness in 
the glen was , only broken by the voices of the 
burn and of the birds. Out on the moor in the 
sunshine the blackcocks were calling, and surely 
that was tbe quick sharp gok, gok I of the grouse. 
The green moss, in lovely tender patches, might 
be seen every here and there under the trees ; 
while gray lichens and silvery birch stems and 
the brown fir needles gave a contrast of colour 
which heightened the subdued beauty of all. 
Eot a fern could be seen ; but a month later, 
that bank by the mineral well ivlII be covered 
with dainty oak and beech ferns, while aU 
through the wood others will rise in graceful 
crowns of foliage. . We cross the burn by 
impromptu stepping-stones, scramble up a brae 
through a plantation, and soon are out on -the 
moor again, a good deal higher up than where 
we entered the glen. ’ The moor melts into 
^ hill * so gradually that it is hard to tell the 
meeting-point. Just on the ridge we see tvm 
gray figures, the shepherd and his son busy 
moor-burning. From one dry tuft to another 
they go, wreaths of thick white smoke marking 
their progress. Sometimes the flame catches 
too quickly, and spreads too. far down the 
hni, where it is not wanted ; and then young 
Sandie hurries to the spot, putting it out in 
one place, fanning it in another. Who that 
has ever tried it, does not know the delight, 
the excitement, the feeling that this playing 
with, fire must be a balf-forbidden pleasure ; and 
then the smoke-blackened faces and bands, the 
forgetfulness of time, the keen appetite induced 
by the fresh, moorland air and exercise ! 

Lovers of Wordsworth know how the song of 
the thrush brought wondrous visions to poor 
Susan amidst London streets — 

Bright volumes of vapour through Lothhury glide, 

And a river flows on through the vale of Cheapskle, 

And so the pungent smell of burning grass on 
a raEway embankment brings a vision to the 
dweEers in cities stiE, of wide-spreading moor- 
land, and smooth green hiEs, the sunny stillness 
of the glens, and the wild cry of the curlew. 

As we go slowly down the hiE, a wonderful 
panorama rises before us ; the morning mist has 
cleared away, and the two ranges of the Lowther 
Hills, rising one behiud the other, stand out 
clear and distinct before us. The moor-burnings 
are going .on all around, and the wreaths of 
smoke rise and faE amongst the hEls in the 
.most fantastic fashion. ' A peak just in the 
foreground has been burned black, wlnle volumes 
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of thick white smoke rise up all round it ; and 
every here and there, black j)^itches are to be 
seen on the hillsides. As the sun sinks west- 
ward, his rays strike more strongly on the 
little gray church. Doum in the village the 
girls’ voices ring out shrilly as they play at 
skipping-rope, and merrily take their turns one 
after another. The postman goes off with his 
bag, containing who knows how much of weal 
or woe ; and in striking contrast to the sunshine 
and the childish merriment are the quiet homes 
where age and sickness have their abiding-place, 
and where weary eyes look forth on a world 
that soon will know them no more. 

The day has passed only too quickly. Great 
masses of crimson clouds show where the sun 
has sunk behind yonder hill ; the young moon is 
rising, and the clear stars shine out from a blue 
and frosty sky. As the darkness gathers, the 
moor-burnings show in another aspect. They 
are no longer merely wreaths and clouds of 
smoke ; great tongues of flame seem to rise up 
and run along the hillside ; every here and there, 
a hilltop is crested with fire ; and far away 
down the valley, a dull red light is flickering 
and glowing. They seem apart from all human 
influence, and yet, watchful hands and eyes 
are ever at hand to guide the course of the fire, 
or put it out if need be. Where the flames are 
to-night, only black disfiguring patches will be 
seen to-mqrrow. They preach us a sermon in 
their own way, and tell us that after the 
purifying fires have cleared away all that is 
useless and barren, the soft grass will spring 
up with a more tender grace than before, and 
delight the sheep-farmer with its enriched herb- 
age. 


MODERN TRIAL BY ORDEAL. 

A GENTLEMAN, who some years ago acted as 
surgeon to several friendly societies in the county 
of Durham, relates the following anecdote, which 
occurred between him and one of his rustic 
constituents. A member of an Oddfellows’ lodge 
came one evening for advice at the usual hour of 
consultation. The symptoms were duly detailed, 
and the surgeon prescribed a mixture which 
contained two grains of tartrate of antimony in 
eight ounces of water. The patient on arriving 
home took a dose of his medicine, but was 
annoyed to find that it had so little taste, and 
that moreover it presented no solid material to be 
shaken up. On submitting the bottle to his wife, 
she also, on tasting, pronounced it to be ‘nowt 
but wetter.’ He then took counsel Avith some of 
his brethren, who were not very favourably dis- 
posed towards the doctor, and, yielding to their 
adwce, entered a complaint to the lodge. In due 
time, the doctor received from the secretary a 
notice to attend and answer brother Jones’s charge 
to the effect that he had been supplied with water 
instead of medicine. In reply to this notice, the 
surgeon asked the secretary' to intimate .to the 
aggrieved brother that it would be necessary to 
have the medicine produced, in order that he 
might have a fair chance of rebutting the charge. 

When the night arrived, there was a goodly 
attendance of members, and the lodge having been 
formally opened, Jones was asked to stand forth 
I and prefer his charge against the doctor, ‘which he 
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did, alleging that the bottle produced was given to 
him for medicine, and contained nothing but 
water. After he had finished his statement, the 
surgeon proclaimed to the meeting that if Jones 
was sincere in his belief that there was nothing 
but water in the bottle, he could have no objection 
to drinking the contents at one draught. The 
chairman and brethren thought this a reasonable 
proposition, and put it to Jones accordingly. 
Jones was evidently not quite prepared for this 
crucial test of his belief, but could see no way out 
of it. After a little hesitation he consented. The 
contents of the eight-ounce mixture were trans- 
ferred to a tumbler, and he quaffed them off. The 
doctor then intimated to’ the chairman that he 
might proceed with any other business, until the 
medicine had time to take effect. After tlie lapse 
of about half an hour, J ones began to exhibit signs 
of internal disturbance, and a basin was brought 
in for his convenience. It soon became manifest 
to the brethren that there must have been some- 
thing more than water in the mixture. The doctor 
submitted that he. had effectually upset both Jones 
and his allegation, and quitted the lodge in 
triumph. - 


YESTERDAY COMES NOT. 

I HAD a diamond ring, 

Radiant with love’s bright promise long ago ; 
But ah ! it could not bring 

Fulfilment — love and life alike lay low ! 


I gave it to a friend — 

Its sparkle seemed so mocking ’mid my tears — " 
A tried and faithful friend, 

And lived a dim gray life through lonesome years. 


Then lately hope began 

To throb within me feebly once again ; 
Each morrow had its plan, 

And memory was not altogether pain. 


And with this new-found life 

Came a great longing for the radiant ring ; 
My fancies aye were rife 

With what of olden joy it yet might bring. 


My friend the wish had guessed, 

And sent it back, right generous, to me. 

How shall I tell the rest ? 

Look ht my hands ; their story you may see ! 


With widow’s toil rough gi'ovm, 

The ring could clasp my finger now no more ; 
Ah, youth and joy have flown ! 

And earth can never hopes once lost restore ! 


The past comes never back ! 

Thank Heaven for the old glamour — though ’tis 
o’er — 

Something the days to come must lack ; 

The ring will fit the finger nevermore ! 

Hvacinth. 
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COUETSHIP. 

Courtship, like most other matters relating to 
love and matrimony, may be said to present 
abundant scope for eccentric and original develop- 
ments. It is a course of proceeding wbicli is 
regulated by no fixed principles or general 
formulae. The symptoms are as variable as the 
weather, and neither precepts nor examples are 
of much avail, because the policy which may in 
one case prove eminently successful, may in 
another result in the most lamentable faEure. 
There is no definitive rule, even on such a funda- 
mental point as whether the initiative and active 
negotiations' shall devolve" upon the lady or the 
gentleman. There are fortunate individuals of 
both sexes whose fate, we confess, fills us with 
envy. 

According to popular tradition, it is the special 
prerogative of the fair sex to be wooed and 
won ; but this is not by any means an invariable 
rule. It has many exceptions ; and some who 
profess to speak from personal experience as well 
as extensive observation, go so far as to declare 
that in the majority of instances it is really the 
ladies who do the courting, though the initiative 
and other formal steps may ostensiblj^ lie with 
the enamoured swain. A good deal might no 
doubt be said in su^Dport of this theory. Women 
have far more tact in the management of such 
affairs than men, who invariably evince a remark- 
able propensity for ‘ putting their foot in it.’ The 
subject, moreover, is one in which the ladies are 
supposed to be more nearly concerned. As Byron 
says : 

. Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart, 

’Tis woman’s whole existence. 

While a man. may have a hundred different 
objects and ambitions in life, and may leave 
his matrimonial ■ fate in great part to chance, 
there is seldom any object which bulks so 
largely in a girl’s prospects as that of being 
welL matched, and, as the phrase goes, ^comfort- 
ably settled’ as partner in a good matrimonial 
firm. It need, therefore, be no matter of 


surprise that our fair sisters should so often 
be found angling in the waters of' the social 
world for what their luck may bring them in 
the shape of a husband ; and there is consider- 
able common-sense, as well as piq^uant humour, 
in what the heroine of a popular new comedy has 
to say to her girl-friend as to the responsibility 
which devolves on a dutiful young lady of paving 
the way and ‘leading up’ to a declaration and 
proposal. 

We remember listening , to a remarkable address 
on this subject by an oratorical Quakeress, who 
seemed strongly disposed to assign to man the 
place of the wooed, rather than that of the wooer. 

‘ My friends,’ she observed, ‘ there are three things 
I very much wonder at. The first is, that chEdren 
should be so foolish as to throw up stones, clubs, 
and brickbats into fruit-trees, to knock down 
fruit ; if they would let it alone, it would fall 
itself. The second is, that men should be so 
foolish, and even so wicked, as to go to war and 
kill each other ; E let alone, they would die 
of themselves. And the third and last thing I 
wonder at is, that young men should be so unwise 
j as to go after the young women ; E they would 
stay at home, the young women would run after 
them.’ 

Notwithstanding this lucid train of reason- 
ing, it is to be hoped young men wiU not do 
anything so ungaEant and unmanly as to stay 
at home and neglect what has aE along been 
them peciEiar privEege. A man may be so 
highly favoured by fortune that his rank, wealth, 
genius, or personal quahties enable him to out- 
shine aU rivals, and to regard wooing and winning • 
as for him almost synonymous terms ; but to 
aUow any such considerations to influence his 
conduct in a matter of this kind, would not 
only be an evidence of the worst possible taste, 
but would be a flagrant outrage on aE the laws 
of chivalry. On the other hand, a man ruay 
be so bashfiE and awkward in the matter as to 
requme so much encouragement, that all the 
courting may very faudy be said to come from 
the other side. But in both cases — apart from 
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psychological subtleties and too-curious matter-of- 
fact observations — the man’s proper and natural 
place, in our view at all events, is that of a 
humble and respectful suppliant at the shrine 
of beauty, grace, and virtue. 

The inauguration of a courtship may occur in 
a thousand different ways. In some instances it 
can be traced back to the innocent companionship 
and confidences of early childhood ; in others, it 
springs from the sudden inspiration of what is 
called 4ove at first sight.’ We have before ns a 
curious old-fashioned Letter-writer^ which seems to 
supply epistolary prescriptions for almost every 
exigency of human life. A section of. the work 
is devoted to shomng how letters ought to be 
written on matters relating to love, courtship, 
and marriage. One of the most interesting 
specimens — especially as shovdng how a courtship 
might have been initiated in the less conven- 
tional days of our grandfathers — ^purports to 
be ‘From a young man suddenly captivated at 
the playhouse.’ ‘The charms of your person’ — 
says the ‘ young man suddenly captivated ’ — 
‘which appeared to such advantage last night at 
the playhouse in Covent Garden, have totally 
deprived me of my heart. I flatter myself my 
glances were not altogether disagreeable, as I 
' did not perceive any token of disdain. I am 
therefore encouraged, though a stranger, to make 
this humble acknowledgment of my love ; and, 
if you will honour me with an interview, in the 
presence of any relation, will satisfy you, and 
those whom it may concern, with respect to my 
parentage, connections, profession, and all other 
matters that should be known previous to an 
allowed familiarity. Presuming,' unless a fatal 
pre-engagement prevents, that you will comply 
with my request, seeing that my designs are 
apparently honourable, I remain, waiting with 
the utmost impatience for an answer,’ &c. 

To this epistle, the young lady’s papa replies, 
the prescribed form of his answer being so far 
favourable as to arrange for an interview. All 
this is delightful j but it is hardly considered 
quite proper nowadays for a young lady at 
the play to treat the ‘glances’ of strange young 
men with anything else than ‘disdain,’ or, at 
all events, apparent unconsciousness ; and the 
chances are ninety-nine to a hundred that such 
an epistle would now be instantly consigned to 
the fire or waste-basket. The illustration, how- 
ever, ‘ recalls the .story of a certain celebrated 
actress who on one occasion received the following 
original declaration, which, one may safely pre- 
sume, was certainly not copied from a Letter- 
writer : ‘Mademoiselle — I am only a poor 
worker, but I love you like a millionaire^ While 
waiting to become one, I send you this simple 
bunch of violets. If my letter gives you a wish 
to know me, and to answer to the sentiments 
of my soul, when you are on the stage to-night, 
lift your eyes to the gallery * my legs will 
hang over.’ 

The compiler of the Letter-writer above referred 
to I displays a singular amount of ignorance with 
regard to the attitude generally assumed on such 
occasions by the ‘ stern parient,’ who,' even in the 
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‘good old times,’ very seldom met the, advances of 
those who, though utter strangers, presumed so 
to seek his daughter’s hand with such agreeable 
courtesy. The difficulty of securing the consent 
of the young lady’s parents has always been 
one of the greatest obstacles in ' the course of 
true love. In order to overcome that difiiculty, 
or ' to find opportunities to carry on the courtship 
in spite of it, many a singular device has been 
resorted to. Here are two rather entertaining 
illustrations. 

A young gentleman fell in love -with the 
daughter of his employer ; but the different social 
status of the pair seemed to preclude all hope 
of a successful issue, the young lady’s papa sternly 
forbidding any further progress, in the matter, 
and denying the young man the . privilege of 
continuing to visit at his house. The situation' 
appeared almost hopeless ; but feminine ingenuity 
rose to the occasion. The old gentleman was 
in the habit of 'wearing a cloak, and the young 
couple made him the unconscious^ bearer of their 
correspondence. The young lady would pin a 
letter inside the lining of her father’s cloak, 
and when the old gentleman threw off the gar- 
ment in the counting-house, her lover would 
take the earliest opportunity to secure the valued 
missive and to send back his reply in the same 
manner. Love and ingenuity were- finally suc- 
cessful. The other case was that of an American 
young lady whose' friends refused to ratify her 
choice and approve her betrothal. The expedient 
she hit upon was simple, but effective. She 
just went to bed, declaring her determination 
to remain there till her parents gave their con- 
sent, which occurred in less than a fortnight. 
It was found by that time to be less expen- 
sive and more agreeable to call in ‘the lover 
than the doctor. 

So much for what may be called the parental 
difficulty ; but what about the success of the 
lover in finding favour in tlie eyes of his adored % 
The pleasures of courtship are no doubt very 
great, but they Avill become as ashes to the 
palate if they end in final rejection. As a trans- 
atlantic poet pathetically remarks : 

’Tis sweet to love ; but, ah ! how bitter 

To love a gal, and then not git her I 

It is often* extremely difficult to know exactly 
how to achieve success .in love. We camiot all be 
great, or beautiful, or even supremely good ; but 
next to realising all these conditions in one’s-self, 
it is important to believe, or, at all events, to make 
the young lady believe, not only that she her- 
self is beautiful and good, but that she possesses 
those qualities in sufficient ' plenitude to make 
up for your manifold deficiencies. Even in 
this direction, however, there is danger ; and the 
lover will do wdll to bear in mind the experience 
of an abandoned suitor, who, when asked why he 
had been rejected, replied : ‘Alas, I flattered her 
till she became too proud to speak to me.’ 

Touching this same subject of flattery, a lady 
was asked on one occasion why plain girls often 
get married sooner than handsome ones ; to which 
she replied, that it was owing mainly to the tact 
of the plain girls, and the vanity and want of tact 
on the part of the men. ‘How do you make 
that out*?’, asked a gentleman. ‘In this way,” 
answered the lady. ‘The plain girls flatter the 
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men, and so please their vanity ; while the hand- 
some ones wait to be flattered by the men, who 
haven^t the tact to do it.’ There have been cases, 
however, in which the situation presented here 
has been reversed, and j)lain, even ugly men 
have succeeded in making. themselves so agreeable 
to young ladies as to become their accepted suitors. 
Here is a case in point. When Sheridan first 
met his second wife, who was then a Miss Ogle, 
years of dissipation had sadly disfigured his once 
handsome features, and only his brilliant eyes 
were left to redeem a nose and cheeks too purple 
in hue for beauty. ‘ What a fright ! ’ exclaimed 
Miss Ogle, loud enough for him to hear. Instead 
of being annoyed by the remark, Sheridan at once 
engaged her in conversation, put forth all his 
powers of fascination, and resolved to make her 
not only reverse her opinion, but actually fall 
in love with him. At their second meeting, she 
thought' him ugly, but certainly fascinating. A 
week or two afterwards, he had so far succeeded 
in his design that she declared she could not live 
without him. Her father refused his consent 
unless Sheridan could settle fifteen thousand 
pounds upon her ; and, in his usual miraculous 
way, he found the money. 

Those who have read George Eliot’s Felix Holt 
will remember how Felix, though himself a rough 
unpolished workman, gained the love of a refined 
and delicately feared young lady, not by flattering, 
or even attempting to please and gratify her, but 
by chiding, depreciating, and almost despising her 
because she read Byron, and knew nothing of 
the heavy mental pabulum on which he himself 
was wont to feed. She at first was dreadfully 
vexed and offended ; but by-and-by she came to 
believe that Felix had a grand moral ideal, beside 
which her own was frivolous and insignificant ; 
and striving to emulate his exalted motives and 
views of life, she made him her heau ide'al^ with, 
of course, the usual result. In theory, or in a 
novel, this is no doubt aU very fine ; but in every- 
day life the mode of procedure adopted by Felix 
Holt would be, to say the least, decidedly risky, 
and would very probably end disastrously. It is 
always safer to risk a little flattery. 

Happy is the wooing^ 

That is not long a-doing, 

sa^^s the old couplet ; but a modern counsellor 
thinks it necessary to qualify the adage by the 
advice : ‘ Never marry a girl unless you have 
known her three days, and at a picnic.’ In this, 
as in other matters, it is always desirable to -hit 
the happy medium. Marrying in haste is cer- 
tainly worse than a too protracted courtship ; 
though the latter has its dangers too, for some- 
thing may occur at any time to break off the 
affair altogether, and prevent what might have 
been a happy union. It may always be concluded 
there, is a screw loose somewhere if Matilda is 
overheard to say to her Theodore, /as they steam 
up the river with the excursion : ‘ Don’t sit so 
far away from me, dear, and turn your back on 
me so ; people will tliink we ’re married.’ 

A friend of Robert HaU, the famous English 
preacher, once asked him regarding a lady of their 
acquaintance, ‘Will she make a good wife for mel’ 
‘Well,’ replied ]\Ir Hall, ‘I can hardly say — I 
never lived with her ! ’ Here Mr Hall touched 
the real test of happiness in married life. It is 


one thing to see ladies on ‘ dress ’ occasions and 
when every effort is being made to please them ; 
it is quite another thing to see them amidst the 
! varied and often conflicting circumstances of 
I household life. 

ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR; 

OE, A HAED KEOT. 

CHAPTEE XXXVI. — THE MOUNTAIN PICNIC. 

The Mountain Picnic, long projected, and of 
which some of the ladies at New Hatch had 
pi'attled as of a dangerous expedition into Wild 
Wales, at last came off. It had been delayed 
for some time by the uncertainty of the weather, 
Atlantic winds have it for their mission to convoy 
black rain-clouds ; and blue peaks, and sharp 
saddle-backs, and curved corries fringed with 
dwarf-oaks and feathery ash-trees, ivy-grown, 
have a knack of attracting a downpour. But 
at length there came three glorious days, worthy 
of the Italian climate at its best, and all the 
preparations were' made for an al-fresco banquet 
at G1 }ti Llewelyn. A lovely spot was this, high 
up on the mountain-side, yet accessible by an 
excellent road, girdled in by rocks, shaded by 
rowan-trees and hazel and alder, with its tinkling 
stream bordered by maiden-hair ferns and rare 
mosses, its tiny tarn, and a distant view of the 
waterfall of Gwent Pistyll, a puny cascade com- 
pared with Alpine or Norwegian cataracts, but 
respectable in Wales, and with Tor Coch and 
Combe Dhu rising in their sullen majesty over- 
head. All the landscape, all in sight, crag and 
peak and tableland, formed part of the Leominster 
estate. ' The red rocks of Tor Coch and the gloomy 
heights of Combe Dhu were just as much a part 
of the Castel Vawr property as were the fat corn- 
lands and rich green pastures on the English, or, 
according to local parlance, the Saxon side 
of the March. 

Sir Timothy Briggs was anxious still, in spite 
of the fine weather, which was enough for his more 
sanguine guests ; just as captains of New York 
ocean steamers are miserable until they are round 
Cape Race, and safe from blinding fogs, drifting 
icebergs, and headlands of ruthless granite. Sir 
Timothy felt as if his reputation as a successful 
entertainer very much depended on the manner 
in which this particular festivity should go off. 
It was very late in the autumn for a picnic, 
certainly; but then the weather was remarkably 
warm, as it is often warm, at unseasonable times, 
in Wales, where the breath of the Gulf Stream 
tempers the bleakness of the air. Yet Welsh 
weather is fickle to a proverb. Sii’ Timothy was 
always tapping and scrutinising his barometer 
in the outer liMl ; but the aneroid, like its master, 
appeared to be puzzled by the caprices of the 
Cambrian climate. Nor did his native gardeners 
and stablemen settle his doubts, when he sounded 
them as to the future. ‘ It is. a clever day, quite, 
Sir Timothy, if she stops so,’ was all that he could 
wring from the Ancient Britons around him. 

Yet the carriages, a handsome array of them, 
set merrily off from New Hatch, sweeping swiftly 
between the dense nut-hedges on the English side 
of the border, and climbing the well-made road, 
that ran, steeply but smoothly, up the Welsh hill- 
sides, ynth their crofts and fences, of dry stone 
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and wattled cottages, and patches of oats growing 
high aloft among the rocks, and being tardily 
reaped, until at last the scenery grew wilder, more 
rugged, and more picturesque, and Tor Coch, lilce 
a natural fortress, mth red turrets and battlements 
flaming in the sun, rose up resplendent ; while 
the sable loftiness of Combe Dhu fro’wned on the 
intruding pleasure-seekers. There was a little 
vapour hanging stealthily, as it were, about the 
ravines and wooded hollows of Combe Dim; but 
otherudse, not a cloud was to be seen. The blue 
sky overhead might have been Tuscan or Eoman, 
so bright and iinsullied was its spotless azure. 
There was liardly a breath of wind. Ear off, on 
the distant summits, here and there, a red-berried 
mountain-ash might be seen to toss its boughs, 
now and then, as if a gust had passed by ; but the 
air was warm and balmy. 

'How charming — how delicious!^ — 'We are 
fortunate, indeed, in our day.’ — 'Your own 
weather, Lady Juliana.’ — 'You are always lucky, 
I think, Sir Timothy.’ Such were the cooing 
and complimentary comments of several of the 
ladies of the party from New Hatch. 

Sir Timothy, who had grown suspiciou.s, during 
his , residence on the Border, looked askance at 
the filmy curtain that clung to the hollows and 
bushes of Combe Dhu, and, remembering previous 
disappointments, sincerely wished the day might 
end without spoiling of dainty hats and damage 
to elaborate toilets, and complexions more arti- 
ficial stilL 

At last, just before Glyn Llewelyn was reached, 
a turn in the rocky road revealed the Leo- 
minster carriage, with the wcU-knowm liveries, 
and following it, a couple of breaks or foicrgonsj 
laden with servants and the materials of good 
cheer. Dor there are picnics and picnics, some 
of them, perhaps the blithest and the happiest, 
very scantily provided with creature-comforts, 
and rough as to accommodation ; others, of which 
the commissariat arrangements leave nothing to 
be desired, but which may of may not be really 
mirthful merry-makings. On this occasion, we 
may be sure that only too bountiful preparations 
had been made, when two such caterers as Sir 
Timothy Briggs and Lady Barbara Montgomery 
had undertaken to, labour for the common weal. 
And this would be a white-day in the memory 
of many a poor crofter’s family, to whom the 
fragments of the feast afforded a luxurious treat, 
by contrast to the goats’ milk and oatcake of 
everyday life. Drom high-lymg hovels, the thatch 
of which needed to be kept in x^l^ce by great 
stones, because of the furious winds that so often 
prevailed, and from huts that nestled in gorges 
of the hills, appeared a troop of juvenile rustics, 
children, some shepherd-lads and sheep-tending 
lasses, the rest barefooted very often, eager to 
carry a basket, or to fill a pail at the brook,; or, 
more shyly, to present a tuft of ivild-flowers ; 
but all with hungry eyes, meekly expectant of 
eleemosynary remains of pies, and residues of 
joints, and half-eaten fowls, and bottles of wine 
half-empty, and white bread, to carry home vdth 
them. ' • 

One picnic is, after all, very much like another 
in some respects, and especially when it takes 
place in keen mountain air and at a considerable 
distance from home. The guests are sure, like 
emigrants at sea, to be most unromantically 


hungry ; and so it proved on this occasion. The 
champagne corks popped like a crackling dis- 
charge of musketry at a Yolunteer Eeview ; and 
the clatter of knives and forks, and the clink and 
clatter of plates and glasses, almost overpowered 
the dulcet strains of the music which it had been 
one of Sir Timothy’s bright ideas to provide. 
As it was, the little orchestra had been established 
behind a thicket of rowan-trees and hollies, and 
the musicians blew and twanged their best ; while 
the owner of New Hatch felt as if, should the 
day, according to the ambiguous dictum of his 
Welsh servants, remain 'a clever’ one to the last, 
the Glyn Llewelyn picnic would ever be an 
agreeable landmark in the memories of his 
visitors. 

The one member of the company who seemed 
sad and silent was the youthful mistress of 
Leominster. She could not attune her mind, 
with all its melancholy thoughts, to the concert 
pitch that came so naturally to the rest ; and 
towards the conclusion of the meal, she contrived 
to slip away unperceived, and to ramble slowly 
douTi the rugged path that bordered the brook, 
until presently she reached a spot where, in the 
midst of a ring of rocks — of fantastic shape, some 
of them — was a circle of emerald turf, starred 
with daisies, and bordered by broom and dwarf 
hazels. A narrow path crossed this grassy arena, 
and disappeared at the angle of a red rock, thirty 
feet high, that presented some quaint likeness to 
a human form, and was locally known as the 
Old Shepherd. Here she seated herself on a 
mossy knoll, listening, half-heedlessly, to the 
babble of the mountain stream as it leaped, a 
thread of silver, from one dark pool to another, 
on its swift downward course from the highlands 
to the river and the sea. Yery, very' unhappy, now 
that she felt herself secure from prying eyes, was 
the expression of her young face. There was 
wistful regret in her sad eyes, as, careless of 
what she saw, she turned them slowly from one 
object to another, almost as the blind do. It was 
plain that her thoughts were far away. 

'It must go on, I suppose,’ she murmured to 
herself dreamily — 'it must go on, this marriage, 
on which I have received congratulations, more or 
less sincere, since first the engagement was made 
pubEc, I shall feel the safer ; and yet — ah, that I 
were back in Egypt again, with the tall reed-banks 
of the Nile around me, and the^palms, and the 
blue lupine fields, instead of Welsh stones and 

Welsh heather ; and that she — and I But we 

cannot live our lives over again, or alter the 
past,’ she added with a mournful smile ; and then 
grew pale and uttered a faint cry, as of alarm, as 
from behind the red rock called the Old Shepherd 
there suddenly appeared the figure of a man. 
Chinese Jack lifted his hat with ceremonious 
politeness. 

'Eorgive my awkwardness. My Lady Mar- 
chioness, if I was so unlucky as to startle you,’ 
said the adventurer as he drew near. 

'Why are you here?’ asked the other as she 
lifted her eyes to meet those bold ones that 
belonged to Chinese Jack. 

The man laughed. 'You ladies,’ he said, in 
that strange tone which he was apt to use, and 
which perplexed his auditors as to whether he 
spoke seriously or not, 'might sometimes teach 
a lesson to diplomatists of the male sex, so 
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admirably do yon dispose of wearisome prelimi- 
naries. I will try to give a straightforward 
answer to your Ladyship’s direct question. I am 
here, Lady Leominster, because it is necessary 
that I should know whether it is to be peace or 
w’ar — whether I am to be your champion, or to 
fight under the hostile flag. ' Either cause is good 
enough for a Dugald Dalgetty like myself.’ 

‘ Can you not leave me — can you not let me 
rest in peace ? ’ asked the lady piteously. 

‘Row, My Lady Marchioness,’ expostulated 
Chinese Jack, in really the tone of an injured 
man, ‘the suggestion is too unreasonable. It is 
not often that poor buccaneering fellows like your 
humble servant see such a prize before them, in 
these prosaic days, as that which shines before 
me now. I have no preference, no bias at all ; 
I am perfectly impartial. ' But I must, in 
obedience to the purest principles of political 
economy, sell myself to the highest bidder.’ 

Something in the cynicism of the man’s speech, 
in his mocking voice and glittering eyes, galled 
the Marchioness into ah outburst of anger. 
‘Wretch!’ she exclaimed. ‘I could almost believe, 
as I listen to you, that I was hearkening to, and 
looking on, the Fiend himself ! How dared 

you ’ She hesitated here, and her eyes 

drooped. 

Chinese Jack laughed with unperturbed good- 
humour. ‘As for what I dare. My Lad 5 q Jack 
Rollingston has proved that before to-day,’ he 
answered ; ‘ and as for my being here now, it is 
motived by two causes, both cogent enough. 
The first is, that you are about to be married to 
Lord Putney. I wish you joy. But then the 
wedding will be so very soon, that it does not 
suit my plans to wait for it. It would make a 
difference, My Lady. Were you not still Mar- 
chioness of Leominster, you would at least be 
Viscountess Putney. My Lord has great influence. 
It would be used on his wife’s behalf, and perhaps 
Jack Eollingston would be left in the lurch. 
The. second is, that you have promised me 
nothing.’ 

‘You have had money,’ said the girl wearily. 

‘What you call money. Lady Leominster, I 
have had,’ was the polite answer of Chinese Jack ; 
‘ a trifle, a flea-bite, from a masculine standpoint ; 
though ladies, I am aware, dread parting with 
every sovereign, as though it stood between them 
and starvation. On the other side, a hundred 
thousand pounds — no beggarly alms flung to a 
beggar, but a fortune — awaits my acceptance. 
All rests with me. I am not a moral sort of man ; 
but it would save me trouble to deal Avith the 
party in possession. For ten thousand more than 
I am already promised by the opposing party, I 
will make you as safe from your sister ’ 

‘ I refuse 1 I will have none of your help ; I 
will buy none of your counsel, none of your aid ! ’ 
was the almost sullen reply. 

Chinese Jack laughed gently. ‘I have paid 
3 mu, My Lady, the compliment of the first offer,’ 
he said mildly. ‘But there is a storm brewing.’ 
He pointed to the sky, over the blue of which a dim 
haze, streaked by filmy threads, had been drawn, 
while above Combe Bhu were massed formidable 
banks of cloud. ‘I know my native mountains, 
outlaw and exile as I am,’ continued the adven- 
turer bitterly; ‘and every Welshman in your 
hire would tell you the same. Before long, there 


mil be dazzled eyes and draggled gowns. Even 
those chattering geese, your guests, see the mis- 
chief coming, for I hear their silly voices above, 
as they seek your Ladyship. Row or , never ! 
Am I to have the stake ^ ’ 

‘ I refuse ! ’ she answered, almost mechanically, 
lOve one who has learned a lesson by rote. 

‘Is that your last word?’ demanded Chinese 
J ack, with a menacing frown. 

‘ It is — it is 1 But I hear my friends’ voices. 
Pray, leave me ! ’ 

‘Certainly, My Lady. But now I shall know 
what to do,’ answered the adventurer ; and in a 
moment he had turned the corner of the red rock 
and disappeared ; while, an instant later, fluttering 
feminine apparel, and choice hats, and huge 
embroidered parasols, became visible on the rocky 
pathway above, as Lady Flora and Lady Celia, 
and the Honourable Emily ToUemache, escorted 
by as many gentlemen, came hurrying do™ to 
express the alarm of the company in general, and 
of Lady Barbara and Lord Putney in particular, 
at the disappearance of the lady whom Chinese 
Jack had but that moment left alone. ‘And 
especially with a dreadful thunderstorm coming 
on, dear Lady Leominster, and in such a place ! 
Poor mamma, you know, dreads thunder so 
awfully.’ And indeed the Dowager, who feared 
most things, was almost as much afraid of light- 
ning as she was of importunate creditors. 

The Honourable Algernon March was also of 
opinion that there was no time to be lost. ‘I, 
for one, never expected a ducking ; but in Wales 
here, as in Lorn or Skye, you can be sure of 
nothing,’ he said. 

The young lady allowed herself to be led 
away by her friends, as passively as a strayed, 
sheep permits itself to be brought back to the' 
flock. ‘I was foolish to ramble as I did,’ she 
said, with a wan smile. When the place of the 
picnic was reached, much bustle prevailed. 
Horses had been hastily bitted, traces made fast, 
and curb-chains linked, and carriage after carriage 
advanced to take up its load ; while those who 
were ill off for wraps looked enviously at neigh- 
bours better provided with shawl and mantle, 
for barouches give scanty protection in such a 
downpoiir as was momentarily expected. 

Of course Lord Putney was ready to place 
his affianced in her carriage. ‘ Truant 1 ’ he 
whispered tenderly, as he pressed the little hand 
that lay in his. ‘How uneasy your absence has 
made me, dearest ! I was about to scale’ 

But before Lord Putney could enumerate the 
mountaineering exploits which he had been pre- 
pared to undertake for the recovery of his missing 
betrothed, a blinding flash, that made the horses 
swerve and rear, was followed by a deafening crash 
that seemed to shake the very earth, while every 
splintered rock sent back the deep diapason of the 
thunder. The wind shrieked. The heavy rain, 
mingled with arrowy sleet and jagged hailstones, 
came roaring down, as if in resentment on nature’s 
part for the recent frivolous invasion of her fast- 
nesses. The storm had burst in its strength. 
This was no time for delay, no time for pretty 
speeches. Ofl' dashed the carriages down the 
steep road, the drivers anxious enough, with their 
hats pulled down over their knitted brows, and 
coat collars turned up, peering through the blind- 
ing rain and gathering gloom, and keeping the 
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friglitened liorses well in hand. Flash after flash, 
peal after peal, rang out and flared forth the 
symbols of elemental war ; while every brook and 
rivulet swelled, with hoarse roar, into a turbid 
torrent, that here and there overflowed the road, 
causing the hoofs and wheels to scatter froth-bells 
and peat-stained water as they went. It was 
a confused rout, rather than an orderly retreat, 
guests, servants, musicians, snatching up what 
was nearest to hand, and scrambling in many 
cases for places in the vehicles, the impatient 
charioteers of which could scarcely restrain their 
scared steeds until the living load was in its place. 
On, on, through the drenching rain, the dazzling 
lightning, the growl of the thunder, and the 
scream of the gale, sped the fugitive revellers, 
some making for Castel Vawr, and the majority 
for Sm Timothy’s mansion of New Hatch, as fast 
as wheels could hurry them. It was a thing to 
be remembered for years to come, that Mountain 
Picnic, and its abrupt and inopportune ending. 


0 E C H 1 1) S. 

BY A PEACTICAL GAEDENER. 

The peculiar family of Orchids is a very scat- 
tered one, members of it being found in almost 
every quarter of the globe. From Siberia to 
the equator, from the equator to Port Jackson, 
aE climates and situations seem to suit them. 
In grassy meadow and swampy bog; on challcy 
down and arid tableland ; by the side of 
meandering stream and on the face of rocky 
precipice ; clinging to the topmost branches of 
Brazilian forCst-trees, and on the summits of 
Permdan mountains ; in the jungles of Borneo, 
and far up on the Himalaya, these interesting 
plants are to be found. The latest calculation of 
the number of distinct species of this family of 
flowering plants is stated to be no fewer than 
six thousand. With the exception of composite 
plants, which include eight thousand species, 
orchids are the most numerous family in the vege- 
table world. Pea-flowered plants come next with 
four thousand seven hundred species ; and then 
grasses with four thousand five hundred. 

Orchids are peculiar chiefly on account of their 
inflorescence, a peculiarity shared in alike by all 
the members of the family. In addition, many of 
the exotic kinds have roots and stems of eccentric 
construction. These peculiarities, however, do 
not detract from their beauty as flowers, many 
of them being regal in their charms. , Some 
are of the most brilliant colouring, others , are of I 
softest rose. Some have the hue of apple-blossom ; 
others are white as sea-bleached shells under the 
charm of frost. 

On account of their unrivalled beautyj pro- 
bably strengthened by a certain amount of diffi- 
culty attending their cultivation, many persons 
have taken a special delight in orchids. Perhajps 
yet another reason for attracting the attention 
of wealthy florists has been their comparative 
scarcity in this country up till a' not very dis- 
tant period ; the only means by which their 
increase was appreciably effected being by the 
difficult and uncertain process of collecting the 
plants ^ in their native habitats and importing 
them in a condition of impaired vitality. To 
the gardening public, therefore, alike with the 
botanist, the homologist, and the evolutionist, 


this unique tribe of plants is one of commanding 
interest. 

Till about twenty to thirty years ago, the 
cultivation of these flowers was confined to a 
very limited number of gardens ; but within 
the last ten to twenty years, the number of 
cultivators* has been wonderfully increased ; and 
not only so, but the number of plants brought 
together and grown by a given cultivator at 
the imesent day, could hardly have been realised 
a quarter of a century ago. If at that time 
a garden contained in its greenhouses one. or 
two hundred orchids, it almost amounted to 
a phenomenon to be amazed at. Now, a 
single variety is grovm by the hundred. One. 
gentleman has of Odontoglossum Alexandra alone, 
the astonishing number of twelve thousand plants 1 
At that time, agairq orchids were cultivated in 
hothouses in company with other exotics. Now, 
it is common for separate structures to be devoted 
to orchids alone ; and sorts remarkable for their 
beauty are housed by themselves in specially' 
fitted hothouses. Specialists trained to grow these 
Xflants have carte blanche as to their assistants 
for the carrying out the details of their own 
particular course of treatment. At the same 
time, no expense is .spared in purchasing new 
or rare sorts, in order to keep the ‘ collection ’ up 
to date. 

At Stevens’ Natural History Salerooms,- London, 
thousands of plants are weekly sold by auction 
during the seasons of importation. At these 
sales may be seen trade-growers or their repre- 
sentatives ; on occasion, a lord, smitten with the 
desire to form a collection; with baronets, bankers, 
lawyers, and City-men, some of them accompanied 
by their ‘ growers ; ’ besides several followers of 
the honourable and ancient craft of gardening, 
intent on picking up a bargain. Before the hour 
of sale, these experts examine any lots they 
may intend to purchase, and know exactly what 
they want before the sale commences. Then, 
the auctioneer in a few words having directed 
the attention of his audience to distinguishing 
features of the plants to be sold, the sale begins. 
A slight dilference in the colour of the flower, 
or in its shape or size, may result in the 
plants being sold for a few shillings each ; or, 
on the other hand, in running them up to pounds; 
These plants are technically known as ‘ imported.’ 
People unacquainted with them might well term 
them lifeless, so dried up and shrivelled is their 
appearance. 

Though not a common occurrence, still it does 
occasionally happen that individual plants pur- 
chased at these sales, possibly, for two or three 
half-crowns, turn out, on flowering for the first 
time, to be distinct in some important particular 
from all others of the same kind. When this 
happens, it is a windfall*; and should the fortunate 
possessor wish to part with the plant, there are 
plenty of purchasers who would be anxious to 
secure the prize, at almost any price. It is quite 
a common thing to pay twenty, fort}^ and sixty 
pounds for some species which are always scarce ; 
while as much as one hundred, one hundred 
and forty-seven, and in two or three instances, 
two hundred pounds, has been asked and received 
for certain rare varieties. (At a sale held during 
the past , sj)ring, one hundred and eighty-five and 
two hundred and fifteen guineas were paid for two 
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varieties of Cattleya triance — four Imndred and 
twenty pounds for two 0 must be 

understood that these long prices are not realised 
because of the magnitude of the plants as such, for 
most of these very dear morsels could easily be 
stowed away in the crown of one’s hat. Neither is 
it because they surpass all others in beauty. Their 
value is acquired almost solely on account of rarity 
in the number of plants knovui to exist of the 
particular variety. In fact, it is no uncommon 
occurrence for a species to fetch guineas one ' year, 
and in the one succeeding, to become almost a 
drug in the market, to be bought at any price. 
Considerable speculation has of late years attended 
the' culture of orchids. A man forms a collection, 
gets a name for it, and, in the course of a few 
years, advertises and sells his plants. The invest- 
ment as an investment proves, generally, to be a 
paying one: and for that reason the practice is 
spreading. 

The necessity of importing orchids to supply 
gaps made by decay and death, and to. form and 
add to collections, is a recognised one. To-day 
it may almost be said to have resolved itself 
into a science. Many British, continental, and 
American nurserymen keep as part of their staff 
trained collectors, who ransack the forests of 
Mexico and Brazil, the highlands of New 'Granada 
and of India, the jungles of the Malay Peninsula, 
and the arid valleys of the Australian continent, 
in search of popular kinds, buoyed up with the 
hope of stumbling across some unknown beauty, 
which might in itself prove a treasure. Cargoes 
are weekly arriving in the great central port of 
London from North and South America, from 
South Africa or from Southern Asia, to be dis- 
tributed' in their thousands amongst those who, 
having the means to purchase, have also the will 
to cherish them. 

Of the thousands of species knoym to science, 
only some thirty-five are found in this country. 
Kent is their chief habitat, that county, being as 
noted amongst botanists on account of its orchids, 
as it is among the agricultural community for its 
hops and its extensive fruit-farms. Among these 
Kentish orchids are some of the most curious- 
looking flowers in existence. Here are the names 
of a few, descriptive enough to suggest something 
of their general appearance. Thus : the Ply 
Ophrys, the Bee Ophrys, the Spider Ophrys ; 
the Man, the Toad, the Lizard, and the Butterfly 
Orchis ; and, though not a Kentish orchid, the 
Ladies’ Slipper. Of these, the last-named is the 
only kind possessed of beauty of appearance. Some 
of the common orchids indigenous to Great 
Britain are, however, beautiful flowers. A few 
years ago, in the course of a botanising ramble 
on the north-east coast, a group of these came on 
us as a very delightful surprise. After wandering 
over some miles of sandy, rush-grassy ‘links,’ 
destitute of all flowers save the pretty white 
bedstraw, partial to heathy ground, we at last 
reached cultivated land, and soon thereafter, a 
wet slip was stumbled on, wdiere was the Broad- 
leaved Orchis (Orchis latifoUa) growing in scores 
on the face of the banks. One of their number 
we could not resist transplantiug, to consort with 
the bravest and' gayest in our garden of hardy 
flowers. The same day, when passing doTO a 
damp and grassy lane, a colony of the Spotted- 
leaved Orchis (0. maculata) was discovered. They 


possessed flower-spikes of extraordinary length, 
some being white, or nearly so. One of these is 
also to be found amongst our home flowers. 

But it is to the exotic species we must turn to 
find the most gorgeously apparelled of Flora’s 
subjects. Our native kinds, though some of them 
are beautiful in a quiet and unobtrusive way, 
are altogether eclipsed by the denizens of other 
countries. The Ladies’ Slipper (Gijiwi'pedium 
spectabile) of the North American swamps is 
of an tmapproachable tint of rose on a setting 
of clearest white. High upon the tree-tops, in 
the land of the Incas, the ‘ Flower of May ’ (Lmlia 
Tnajalis) appears as a nebulous cloud of grayish, 
satin. The monkeys of Brazilian forests swing 
and leap and chatter in the midst of twisting, 
drooping orchids— -yellows to be dreamed of, 
wonderful chocolates, and the most delicate of 
lilacs. Numerous large-flowered Cattleyas and 
Lcelias dispute with, these the clothing of the 
forest-trees, and cover the forest-paths with a 
floral canopy, which, dripping in the morning 
with rain-like dews, by mid-day forms a pleasant 
shade from the burning sun — a conservatory of 
Nature, with the sky for its roof India is the 
home of wax -like Vandas and of many of the 
DendroheSy the showiest of the tribe j some thyrsus- 
flowered in white or gold ; some 'panicles of 
glorious shades ; and some with drooping stems, , 
wreathed from base to tip, with two or three 
flowered spikelets. From Java and the Philippme 
Islands come the exquisitely lovely Moth orchids 
(Phalcenopsis grandifiora and P. Schilleriana) ; and 
so we might continue to write of the large- 
lipped Bobralia macrantlia, of the curiously con- 
structed MasdevalliaSf of the orange-crested Goclo- 
gyne, of the Indian crocuses, the loveliest of 
variegated flowers, and any number of others 
equally worth mentioning. 

Since the theory of the necessity for cross-fertili- 
sation' of plants has been established, the singular 
modifications in the flow'ers of orchids are explained 
tit once. The structured of the flowers is such that 
it is impossible for an insect to introduce its 
proboscis into the . nectary without its head at 
the same time coming in contact with the viscid 
disc to which the anther is attached, and which 
immediately- glues itself to the insect. By a 
wonderful arrangement, the base of the 'filament 
supporting the anther depresses itself, and the 
anther , along with it, so that the next flower 
visited by the insect , receives the pollen masses 
immediately into the stigmatic disc, which is also 
viscid, and to which the pollen is at once attached. 
In some species, the most singular provisions for 
securing the cross-fertilisation' of the plants are 
found to exist. As iustances, the Angrcecum sesqui- 
pcdale of Madagascar has its nectary at the base of 
a horn-like pouch, measuriag nearly a foot from 
its mouth to its lower end. A species of moth has 
been found possessed of a proboscis long enough 
to extract the sweets from this elongated recep- 
tacle. To secure the safety of this rather awk- 
ward appendage, the moth coils it up in rings, 
and hangs it up, as it were, out of the way until 
again needed. Many orchids have the lips hinged, 
in order to allow large insects to effect an entrance 
to the nectary. In the Ma^devallias the sepals 
and petals are confluent, and insects can gain an 
entrance only by a small hole in the centre of 
the flower. Mesospinidium sangiiinaum ' hsxz the' 
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various parts of tlie flower so close together that 
only a very small aperture is left for the entrance 
of an insect. Many kinds have ridges on the lips, 
the only apparent meaning for. these being that 
they act as guides- to insects crawling up the lip. 
In addition to the size of many of the flowers 
and their attractive colouring, orchids are in 
many kinds deliciously scented ; indeed, they 
bear very much the same relation to flowers with 
regard to odour that the mocking-bird does to 
other feathered songsters in the matter of voice. 
We have them with the scent of violets and other 
popular flowers. Even the odour of hay is to be 
found in all fidelity to the original. They have 
also odours of their own which no stranger inter- 
meddles with ; the well-known vanilla being 
procured from an orchid. 

Great numbers of orchids grow on the trunks 
and branches of trees. It must be understood, 
however, that although thus growing on the 
branches of trees, they obtain no portion of 
their sustenance from' their nurses. They thus 
differ entirely ‘from parasitical plants, which 
root into the substance of the plant itself and 
extract sustenance therefrom. Common examples 
of parasitical plants in this country are the 
mistletoe, found commonly on the oak and apple ; 
the dodder, on clover ; and the ergot, on grasses — 
the last-named parasite, however, being a fungus, 
and lately attracting some attention on account 
of its supposed authorship of the ‘louping-ilP 
in sheep. Ho orchids of this kind exist in Great 
, Britain, unless we except the Bird^s-nest Orchis, 

- which grows amongst dead beech-leaves. Even 
in ^this case, it would req^uire some imagination 
to class it with the above. 

We have only another matter to note in 
connection with this wonderful tribe of flowers, 
and that is their great capacity of seed-produc- 
tion. A single capsule of a Maxillaria has been 
found to produce the enormous quantity of one 
and three-quarter millions of seeds ; yet, as a 
family of plants they are comparatively rare. 

In conclusion, it may be noted that good 
collections of orchids are to be found in seve- 
ral Botanic Gardens ; notably in Kew Gardens, 
London ; in the Edinburgh Botanic Gardens ; 
in the College Gardens, Dublin ; in the Glasgow 
Botanic Gardens ; and in the Old Trafford Botanic 
Gardens, Manchester. In and around all centres 
of population, private collections are now common, 
their owners as a rule being very willing to allow 
visitors interested in the plants to inspect the 
flowers. 


POOR- LITTLE LIEE. 

. ir. 

‘ What a charming house ! ^ said George invo- 
luntarily, to the undisguised delight of his cousins, 
as the carriage drew up at the door of Prospect 
Gardens. 

It really was one of the finest houses in all the 
Liguanea plains. It was two stories high, and 
square' in shape. But its somewhat inelegant 
form passed unobserved, so occupied was the eye 
in regarding the beauty of its site, its environment 
of gigantic trees, the grateful coolness of its 
luxurious verandas, and their lavish adornment 
of plants and flowers and creepers. The upper 
and lower piazzas were closed in with jalousies, to 


fend off the tropical sun. A square porch, paved 
with white marble, vdth two broad flights of steps 
of the same material, projected in front • whilst 
its roof, supported by wooden pillars, and sur- 
rounded with a graceful iron railing, formed a 
terrace from which a magnificent prospect could 
be obtained of all the flat, weil-wooded, Liguanea 
plains, with Kingston and the coral reef of the 
Palisades in the middle distance, and the waveless 
Caribbean Sea — -golden or peach-coloured or rose- 
red or silver, according to the hour of the day — 
for a background. The pillars of the porch were 
wreathed with jasmine and the wax-plant. Orchids 
of brilliant hue and uncouth shape, crimson and 
white, orange and chocolate-brown, hung in wire- 
baskets from the roof ; and on each of the strides 
of its marble steps stood a couple of gigantic 
flower-pots of' blue Indian china, filled with 
eucharis or bletia, maiden-hair ferns or dwarf- 
palms, myrtles or sweet-scented lilies. The 
terraced drive in front of the house was hedged 
with stephanotis ; whilst a belt of sweet-smell- 
ing trees and shrubs — the frangipani, the tree- 
mignonette, the lime, the orange, and the Mar- 
tinique rose — with a couple of fountains placed in 
the midst of its umbrageous greenery, shut it off 
from the extensive pastures and fields of Guinea- 
grass, without which no Jamaica penn would be 
complete. 

Entering from the porch, the visitor found 
himself in a spacious piazza, fitted up with hat- 
racks and tables, something after the fashion of 
an English hall. 

Underneath the porch, holding a' large, white, 
lace-edged parasol above her head, was Mrs 
Durham, ready to receive her nephew. She 
looked like a picture, as she stood waiting there, 
in the midst of the flowers and the creepers. 
Although she was nearly fifty years of age, she 
might easily have passed for thirty. Time and 
Eortune had dealt very gently with her. Her 
figure was still as lithe and willowy as a'giiTs. 
Her features were regular and refined. Her eyes 
were dark and of unwonted brilliancy. She was 
dressed in some soft cream-coloured Indian stuff, 
with bows of cardinal at neck and wrist. 

‘ Welcome to Prospect Gardens, George ! ’ she 
said, in that clear low voice which was one of 
her chiefest charms ; and then she kissed him, 
just as his mother might have done. 

He thanked her, still retaining her hand. ‘I 
would have known you anywhere, aunt,^ he 
remarked. ‘You’re just like ' Evelyn’s elder 
sister.’ 

Sibyl clapped her hands. Eleanor made him a 
stately courtesy. Evelyn blushed, for her mother 
had been a famous toast, amongst the planters 
in her younger days ; and George, as he entered 
the house with these four fair women clustering 
round him, felt he had gained the hearts of the 
whole family by his simple and unpremeditated 
remark. 

‘Now George,’ said Mrs Durham, after she had 
shown him his room, ‘breakfast is ready, and I 
daresay you are hungry. But if you would like 
a bath first, we could keep it back for twenty 
minutes ; though,’ she added, laying her hand 
upon his, ‘ I would not advise it ; I thinlc you had 
better wait till the afternoon, when you’re cool. 
You must wait till you ’re acclimatised, before you 
take liberties with yourself.’ 
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George said he would wait for his hath. 

In a few minutes they were seated at one of 
those bountifully spread tables which make a West 
Indian breakfast a thing much to be remembered 
by the traveller in after-days. The long square 
mahogany table, with its snowy cloth, its flowers, 
its fruits, and its antique silver, groaned under a 
profusion of dishes all new to George, who failed 
not to do ample justice to the inviting repast. In 
addition to such ordinary fare as spatchcock, 
salmon cutlets, and the regulation ham and egg, 
there was a fricassde of chickens with tomatoes, 
which George declared it was worth while coming 
to Jamaica to taste. There was calapiver roe — 
the salmon of the tropics — which melted in one’s 
mouth as if it had been some delicious sweetmeat. 
There was a prawn curry, to which George 
insisted upon helping himself twice. There was 
a dish of soft-skinned turtle eggs, nestling in 
a bed of the greenest parsley. There were half- 
a-dozen different sorts of bread -kind’ — roasted 
plantains, bread-fruit, the Indian yam, 

the delicate chestnut-tasted sweet-potato. There 
was a salad of lettuce and water-cress, fresh and 
crisp as if plucked that morning from some shady 
garden in rural England. There was the avocado 
or alligator pear, the only known vegetable 
substitute for, and in tho opinion of some, superior 
to, butter. Eor the fruit-course, there was a dish 
of sapadillas, just lifted from the ice-chest; a 
Eipley pine, than which the glasshouses of 
an English millionaire could produce no finer. 
Grapes there were, and oranges with the green 
leaves on their stems just as they came from the 
trees. Iced claret was principally used .to wash 
down this plenteous repast. But tea and coffee 
were on the table ; and chocolate made by Cubans 
in Jamaica. 

‘And now, George,’ said Mrs Durham, leading 
the way to the veranda, when breakfast was over, 
‘ sit down on that rocking-chair, light your cigar, 
and tell me about your mother.’ 


The day passed like a dream. About the hour 
of four, callers commenced to arrive — the Colonial 
Secretary, his wife and daughters ; half-a-dozen 
officers from Up Park- Camp ; the Commodorfe 
from Port-Koyal ; Captain Hillyard and little 
Maud Longton ; heads of departments with their 
womenldnd — the best and pleasantest society of 
which the colony could boast. 

At five, came afternoon tea ; and then about 
six, the carriage was ordered round, and Mrs 
Durham and her daughters started with George 
for their evening drive. They got back just in 
time to bath and dress for their eight o’clock 
dinner, which was a repetition, on a still more 
lavish scale, of the bountiful feast of the morning. 
After dinner, the ladies sat out on the terrace, 
George smoked his cigar, and Evelyn sang in 
the dark drawing-room beyond. By half-past ten, 
the whole faniily were in bed ; and by eleven, 
all but George were asleep. But for liim slumber 
was out of the question. Despite all the instruc- 
tions which he had received, he had not succeeded 
in managing his mosquito net. One bloodthirsty 
tormentor had entered with him inside the cur- 
tains, when he had made his quick and , crafty 
plunge ; and now, exulting in its triumph, it was 


determined to exact from him the full fruits 
of its victory. It was not every day that it got a 
feast of fresh English blood. Whirring, booming, 
buzzing, ‘pinging’ around him, now settling on 
his forehead, and darting its maddening fangs 
into his flesh ; now rotating wildly about his head 
in search of a still more juicy morsel ; now taunt- 
ingly humming behind his ear ; now derisively 
careering throughout the length and breadth of 
the bed ; now resting, though not yet satiated, 
far out of reach of his handkerchief, on the 
very top of the curtains — it goaded him almost 
into frenzy. It was his own fault— that was the 
worst of it ; for Mrs Durham, anxious to secure 
for her nephew a good night’s rest, had offered 
to send the butler to tuck him in, .and to brush 
out the cui’fcains after he was himself in bed. 
But with English self-confidence, he had scorn- 
fully refused it. It was not the loss of actual 
sleep that he so much begrudged, though to a 
young and healthy man of his age this was an 
unwonted and disagreeable position. He would 
have been content to lie still, outside his single 
sheet, and cabnly review” the events of the day. 
He would have gone over again in memory has 
merry drive from the wharf, his warm reception 
at Prospect Gardens ; have thought over all his 
aunt’s quaint negro stories, all the children’s 
odd remarks; oftener than all, he would' have 
conjured up Evelyn’s fair face, and reproduced 
to its veriest jot and tifctle every word of his j 
conversation ivith her during the day. But even 
this resource was denied him. More cruelly tor- 
mented than a prisoner under sentence of death, 
he was not permitted to indulge in the luxury 
of reflection. Surely the tortures of a captive 
in the dungeons of the inquisition, mth a single 
drop of water falling at regular intervals on his 
shaven head, were nothing compared with the 
malignity of his unseen tormentor. 

Fortunately for him, the heat was not exces- 
sive. All the ^vindows of his chamber were open;, 
and through the chinks of the closed jalousies 
the night-vdnds came rushing down from the 
liills, filling the room with their cool, balmy, 
refreshing breezes. Towards four o’clock, he 
rose, .threw open the jalousies, and gazed out 
upon the scene.' The sky was cloudless, clear, and 
lit up with an infinity of stars. Tiie Southern 
Cross was right above his head. The full fair 
moon poured down a flood of silver light upon 
the sea. He could see the black hulls of the 
ships-of-war at Port-Eoyal. The outlines of 
their masts and rigging were distinctly visible 
against the luminous background of the water. 
The cocoa-nut trees on the Palisades stood out 
like Corinthian columns against the glistening 
sky. The lighthouse, like the eye of a cyclops, 
cast a lurid glare over the harbour. 

As he gazed, a stillness as of death seemed 
to fall upon the scene. Hot a sound was 
heard ; not , a leaf stirred ; even the myriad 
voices of the tropical night were for the moment 
hushed. Suddenly a faint light appeared on the 
eastern sky ; then a rosy flush, like the sudden 
outbreak of a great conflagration, illumined the 
landscape. The moon -paled — one solitary star 
retaining its brilliancy long after that of the 
others had gone. A gentle twittering of birds 
was heard. A white screech-owl flapped heavily 
across the pastures on its way to .its hiding- 
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place in a neigliLouring cotton-tree. And then, 
Hke an exiled monarch returning to his kingdom, 
uprose the glorious sun, and it was day once 
more. 

He bathed his face and his hands, returned to 
his couch, and had an hour or two of refreshing 
sleep. When he awoke, the torrid sun was pouring 
into his apartment ; and by his bedside, looking 
the Tery incarnation of coolness in his white jacket 
and white trousers, stood John the butler, with 
a cup of fragrant coffee and a plate of crisp cassava 
cakes on a silver salver in his hand. 

‘ Missis hope you hab slep’ well, Sa Garge 1 
an^ if you will please to get up, you will fine de 
young ladies in de piazza.^ 

There was considerable excitement in the church 
of Halfway Tree, when the party from Prospect 
Gardens, with the young English baronet in its 
train, put in an appearance at service that morning. 
The news of his arrival had spread abroad ; and 
from the rector in the reading-desk, to the smallest 
negro girl with bare feet and starched petticoats 
who sat round the steps of the font, the eyes of 
the congregation were fixed on the stranger. As 
for George, the quaint little church and its occu- 
pants were objects of interest as attractive to him 
as he was, without knowing it, to the remainder 
of the congregation. Never before, he thought, 
had he said his prayers in such a heterogeneous 
company. All official Jamaica was there, from 
the Governor to the humblest clerk in the Colonial 
Secretary’s office — official Jamaica, clad in white 
hats and black frock-coats, with blue or scarlet 
or bird’s-eye neckties, patent-leather shoes, and 
white umbrellas. All the Christian beauty of the 
plains was there, dressed after the latest English 
fashions, with green veils to shade its charms "irom 
the sun, and palm-leaf fans to protect its somewhat 
mixed complexion from the heat. And all the 
negro population of the district was there, every 
man looking, to Sir George’s unaccustomed eyes, 
the counterpart of the other ; and all, males and 
females alike, displaying an unction and a fervour 
of devotion, conjoined — to judge by appearances — 
to an absorbing love of dress. 

The service was short, plain, and impressive. 
The briefest of rectors, in the briefest of surplices, 
gave the briefest of sermons. The . music was 
good, and would indeed have been excellent, had 
^ the choir not been drowned by the strident voices 
of the negroes. One feature of part of the service 
particularly attracted the baroneks attention, and 
that was when the rector amplified the well- 
kno^vn petition in the litany into ‘ from lightning, 
earthquake, and tempest.’ This, coupled with 
the many references to fever, pestilence, and 
hurricane on the mural tablets on the walls, far 
more than the differences of colour and feature 
which he saw around him, convinced George that 
at last he was really in Jamaica. 

When the service was over, the most of the 
negroes collected in the churchyard to see the 
gentry drive away. The square in front of the 
church was crowded with buggies and carriages • 
and whilst their vehicles were being brought up, 
the gentry themselves, clustering in groups under i 
the shade of the trees, exchanged salutations with 
one another, discussed the sermon or their neigh- 
bours, or made appointments for Badminton and 
lawn-tennis parties for the remainder of the 

week. 

' 


‘It puts me in mind, of the vestibule of Her 
Majesty s Theatre on an opera-night,’ said George 
to Evelyn. ‘ Do you remember, Evelyn, when 
my mother' took you and me to our first opera ? ’ 

‘Yes. It was Faicst I thought I had never 
seen or heard anything so beautiful’ 

‘ Oh, there ’s the Governor got mother in tow 1 ’ 
exclaimed Eleanor, breaking in upon their con- 
versation. ‘They’re talking about you. Cousin 
George. — Look ! there ’s mother beckoning to you. 
You ’ll have to go. I would not like to be you ; 
he ’s such a cross old thing, is the Governor.’ 

But His Excellency was all complacency in the 
presence of the young English baronet. He 
introduced him to Lady Longton ; and her Lady- 
ship, as an especial mark of favour, let the tips 
of her lemon-coloured glove rest for a moment 
in his hand. 

‘I was sorry Lady Longton and I were out 
when you called yesterday. Sir George. It was 
not a visiting-day, as perhaps Mrs Durham may 
have told you ; but we should have been glad to 
have seen you. I hope, however, to do myself 
the pleasure of returning your call in person at 
an early date ; and I trust that during your stay 
in Jamaica, we may have the pleasure of seeing 
a good deal of you. I had the honour of your 
father’s acquaintance— the late Sir Arthur Durham 
— I hardly like to say how many years ago. We 
were boys at Eton together ; and though your 
uncle had ceased to be Attorney-gener^ before 
I came to the colony, I have had occasion, more 
than once, to express publicly my sense of the 
invaluable service he rendered to the island. I 
hope Mrs Durham ' or some of your charming 
cousins will often bring you over to Queen’s 
House. I shall tell Hillyard that we shall always 
be at home to you.’ 

‘Aunt,’ said Sir George, as they drove off 
from the churchyard gate, ‘ what am I to do ? I 
have not brought a court-suit with me ; I had no 
notion it would be required.’ 

Mrs Durham laughed. 

‘ I told you Sir William was/ not popular,’ said 
Evelyn. ‘ You can understand the reason now.’ 

But whatever exception George might be dis- 
posed to take to His Excellency’s high sense of 
his own importance, he had no reason to complain 
of Sir William’s want of civility. 

The next day, the Governor called on Sir 
George. He had scarcely gone, when an orderly 
arrived with an invitation to dinner for the 
following evening. 

‘ It is not a “ command ” this time, George,’ said 
Mrs Durham. ‘ I think we had better go. The 
Queen’s House little dinners are always pleasant, 
though I can’t say the same for the official ones. 
You’ll meet some of the nicest people in the 
island. The Chief Justice and Lady French are 
sure to be there ; and General Short, the Director 
of Hoads j and very likely the Commodore.’ 

It turned out as Mrs Durham had predicted, 
a very pleasant little party. All the persons 
whom she had mentioned were present, and in 
addition, a couple of rich planters — non-official 
members of the Legislative Council, and as such 
entitled to the colonial distinction of being styled 
the Honourable — one of whom, a Mr Da Costa, 
was accompanied by two very pretty young 
Jewesses, his daughters, to whomHhe Commodore 
paid assiduous attention. 
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When dinner was announced, Sir William gave 
liis arm to Lady French ; Lady Longton followed | 
with Sir George ; and then the rest of the i 
company in the strict order of precedence. 
Captain Hillyard and Evelyn iDrought hp the 
rear. | 

‘ I hope, Sir George,’ said the Governor, address- 
ing him across the table, - you intend to make the 
round of the island. You cannot say you have 
seen Jamaica, if 3^11 don’t. Kingston is no more 
Jamaica than London is England. Every parish 
in the island — a parish with us, you knovr, is 
the same as a county in England — has its own 
distinguishing characteristics. Even the patois of 
the jDeasantry is different in Westmoreland from 
what it is in Portland, for example.’ 

‘ I should like to do so very much, Sir William, 
but my stay is limited. I must leave for home 
tlie ' first mail after Christmas ; and I - believe 
November is a bad time for travelling in 
Jamaica.’ ' 

' Yes ; we have our autumnal rains — our 
seasons,” as we call them — ^then. Still, this is 
only October. You might do it all before the 
rains commenced, if you started at once.’ 

^But that,’ said Mrs Durham, joining in the 
conversation, ‘ we cannot allow my nephew to do. 
He has come out to make the acquaintance of his 
relations, Sir William, and he has not had time 
to do so 3’’et.’ 

' Ah i my dear Mrs Durham,’ replied the 
Governor gallantty, ‘that alters the case entirel}’’. 
Interesting as an extended study of our social 
peculiarities would undoubtedly be to Sir George, 
he has an infinitely more charming study nearer 
home ; ’ and he bowed to Mrs Durham mth the 
grace of a courtier. 

‘Nevertheless, your Excellency,’ broke in Mr 
Campbell, the Custos or Lord Lieutenant of St 
Ann’s — a slirewd Scotchman, who prided himself 
in keeping up the old Jamaica traditions of 
hospitality — ‘nevertheless, if Sir. George Durham 
could S2Dare time to take a run over to the North 
Side, I’m sure he would be both delighted and 
amused. — We have the finest estates, sir,’ he 
continued, addressing himself to the baronet, 
‘in our parish. It’s called the Garden of 
Jamaica— and the best lot of negroes in the 
island. If you want to know what Q^ashie 
is really like, you must go to the sugar-estates. 
Your Kingston nigger is a poor creature — a poor 
feckless creature. But for the real article, you ’ll 
have to go to the country.’ 

‘I always thought the finest peasantry were 
to be found, in Manchester,’ said the Governor. 
‘At anyrate, they are the most money-making 
and the most independent. When I was in 
Manchester last, I was sho’wn a negro who had 
saved two thousand pounds, and had bought a 
large coffee-piece besides. It is not often one 
meets with a thrift}^ negro.’ 

‘ It ’s because the}^ distrust joxm government 
savings-banks, Sir William,’ replied the planter. 
‘They think their money can be seized for taxes. 
If you would get that idea out of their heads, 
they’d be as saving as the Coolies. The negro 
hoards, though he does not save. The Coolie 
saves, but he does not hoard. But the truth 
is, the one is quite as fond of money as the 
other.’ 

‘ I should not have thought 'they were a saving 


people,’ inteiqDOsed Sir George. ‘The}’' must spend 
a' great deal on their dress.’ 

‘So they do — so they do. Sir George,’ replied 
Mr Campbell ; ‘ far more than they have any 
business to spend. And no negro would con- 
descend to take care of his clothes ; he would 
think that niggardly. Don’t you see the way the 
women go about the streets, sweeping up the 
dust with their long starched petticoats "I If any 
of them was to hold up her dress, she would be 
sneered at as a “ mean somebod}^” ’ 

‘I wonder,’ interposed the Commodore, ‘vdiat 
a negro’s ideas of beauty are ? ’ 

‘ I am sure I don’t know,’ laughed the planter. 

‘ But I do know that no one in the world is vainer 
of her appearance than a negress. — If you notice. 
Sir George, you ’ll see that every second girl you 
meet has one or two of her front teeth out.” ' 

‘ I have ; and wondered whether it was from 
eating sugar-cane or anything of the sort.’ 

‘Nothing of the kind. She’s had them pulled 
out to improve her looks.’ 

‘You do not mean that seriously^’ exclaimed 
the baronet. 

‘ Indeed I do,’ responded the planter ; ‘ in Eng- 
land, the loss of even one front tooth fills a girl 
with dire alarm ; but here, the loss of two is quite 
the thing ! There ’s no accounting for taste.’ 

‘ Do }^ou employ Coolies as well as negroes on 
your estate, Mr Campbell?’ inquired the young 
baronet. 

‘We’re obliged to,’ was the reply. ‘We use 
them as a sort of decoy-ducks to induce the 
negroes to work. If we could dispense with 
them, we would gladly do so ; for. they ’re 
very expensive, and need a lot of coddling * and . 
looking after ; and all that takes up both time 
and mone}^ Besides, they’re not half so strong 
as the negroes. They can’t do axe-work, and 
they’re always in hospital. But we , can’t do 
without them. Since the abolition of slavery in 
1838 , Quashie has become so lazy and indepen- 
dent that he’s not to be relied on. He works 
onl}’' when and how he pleases. Still, we ’re glad 
to get him almost on his own terms. It ’s a sort 
of secret of the trade. Sir George, and you mustn’t 
betray us if I tell you ; but the best-paying work 
on every estate is reserved for the negro. If he 
did not get that, Quashie wouldn’t come near us 
at aU.’ 

‘But I thought your CooHes were physically 
a fine body of men,’ replied the baronet. 

‘The scum of the earth, sir — the scum of the 
earth. The women come from the bazaars • the 
men are fellows who have committed some offence 
against the- laws or the caste prejudices of their 
countrymen. Many of our Coohes 'were sepoys 
during the rebellion. I don’t believe it is entirely 
the fault of our immigration agents in India. 
They would get us better if they could. But 
respectable Indians can’t be got to cross “the 
black water,” and hence our estates are recruited 
from the offscourings of our Indian population. 
However, if you’re interested in the subject, you’ve 
a fine opportunity for stud}^mg it. The Hamrp- 
shire has just arrived with a fresh consignment 
of Coolies on board. It ’s that has brought me to 
to'^vn. I’m going aboard her to-morrow with 
the Agent-general of Immigration ; and if you 
would' iOve to go over a Coolie ship, I ’ll get you 
permission to go with us.’ 
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'Pray, do, Mr Campbell ; I sliall be very much 
obliged ; there is nothing I should like better,- 
said Sir George. 

'Very well; that’s agreed then. We’ll meet 
at ten to-morrow at the Agent-general’s office.’ 

CATS : THEIR HUMANE AND RATIONAL 
• ' TREATMENT. 

BY DR GORDON STABLES, R.N. 

Cats deserve far better treatment ^than they 
sometimes receive at the hands of those who o^vn 
them. This more often than not is the result of 
a want of knowledge of what is necessary to keep 
pussy alive and comfortable. Many people have 
an idea that anything is good enough for a dog ; 
but alas ! a cat is supposed to be able to maintain 
existence without even a share of whatever may 
' be implied by that word ' anything.’ Some people 
look upon poor pussy as simply a kind of clever 
invention for catching mice, an animated vermin- 
trap, a creature that never requires any food 
except that which she herself may capture, and 
no attention or .kindness of any kind. Thanks 
to her wonderful nature and instincts, even a 
neglected cat will manage to support life after 
a fashion ; but there is. as much difference between 
a well-fed and properly ,cared-for puss, and a 
mere mouser, as there is between a hungry wolf 
of the wilds, and the honest ' ba-wsent ’-faced 
collie that sleeps on the hearthrug, or accom- 
panies its master in his walks abroad. 

Any one who wants to find out wffiat a gentle, 
affectionate, and grateful animal a cat really is, 
has only to make the following experiment. Let 
liim get a young one, not a kitten, but a cat of 
about a year old, that has been starved and ill- 
treated and regarded as a kind of wuld beast, 
or kept about some barnyard merely on sufferance, ; 
in order to keep the mice away. Let liim begin i 
by feeding this cat regularly, talking to it, and 
using it kindly ; let him bring it into the house 
every night, and give it a bed of some kind to 
lie on in a warm corner, and teach it by gentle 
means habits of cleanliness, &c. ; let him do this, 
and he w^ill be surprised at the difference in the 
poor creature’s manners and appearance even in 
• the space of a month or six weeks ; and before 
a year is over, he will be as fond of that cat, 
as any human being can be of one of the lower 
animals. And pussy will be just as fond of her 
master, and have never a thought in her heart 
but how to please him. 

Now, I do not mean to waste space in giving 
many anecdotes illustrative of pussy’s tricks and 
manners ; but one is so fresh in my mind at the 
present moment, and altogether so strange, that 
I cannot refrain from penning it. I was told the. 
story when in Jersey, judging a show of dogs, 
cats, and rabbits, and have every reason to believe 
it is strictly true. Two cats belonging to a gentle- 
man in that island had kittens at the same time ; 
the young ones were destroyed, with the exception 


of two, one being humanely left to each mother. 
During the night, a kitten died; but its parent 
had carried it to the other part of 1)110 room, where 
her companion was, and exchanged it for the living 
one, which she was found suckling. To make 
certain there had been no mistake, the dead and 
i the living kittens were restored to their respective 
mothers. In a short time, the exchange was again 
made ; and the same thing occurred a third time ; 
but now, instead of going back to her own bed, 

! this eccentric pussy escaped to an outside hayloft 
with her living freight, and there she reared 
it. 

I have proved over and over again that, 
properly cared for and properly trained, cats are 
cleanly and regular in all their ways — that they 
are wonderfully sagacious — that they are quite 
as wise in their oivn way and as high in the 
scale of animal existence as dogs are — that they 
are tractable and eminently teachable — that, 
indeed, they can be taught tricks like a poodle 
— that they are honest, and not thieves — capital 
vermin-killers, very fond of other animals as 
playmates, such as dogs, guinea-pigs, rabbits, and 
birds — that they are very fond of their young, 
very mucli attached to children — that they Wee 
their homes, but love a kind master or mistress. 
But a badly used or thoughtlessly treated cat 
is quite the reverse of all I have described, 
though for the sake of humanity I wiR admit 
that most of the bad usage to which our pussies 
are subjected is the result of want of thought. 

Cats are liable to a good many ailments ; but 
most of them are preventable by careful feeding 
and kind treatment. Let us see, then, what pussy 
really needs to keep her well and happy. 

Strange though it may appear to some, she 
requires food every day of her life, and preferably 
twice a day. Now, although people who keep 
and breed what may be called show-cats, splendid 
Persians and Angoras, &c.— for the kittens of 
which they easily obtain prices ranging from two 
■to ten pounds or more — make food for their 
favourites separately, this is not necessary where 
only one or two cats are kept in a family. Here 
the mistake usually made is that of supposing the 
bits thrown to the cat during the family meal-, 
time by those she solicits are quite enough for her. 
Give her morsels by all means, if she begs prettily 
for them ; but immediately after the family have 
breakfasted or dined, pussy’s dish ought to be 
well filled with something really edible, some- 
thing she cares for. This may be bread and milk, 
or potatoes mashed up in milk, or preferably in 
gravy ; but meat of some kind she ought to have 
once a day at least. Cats depend more on meat 
even than dogs do. Boiled lights are very good ; 
but it should be remembered that this kind^ of 
food looks more than it is ; it is light by name 
and light in nature, so a good share must be 
given. It should be cut up fine and a little 
milk put over it. 

Eish is a great treat for a cat ; in many cases 
of illness, they will eat tliis when they can take 
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iiotMng else. Horse-Tesli, wlien it can be bad, 
is good occasionally, but it has a laxative tendency. 
Nice tripe or cowlieel is excellent ; but indeed 
nothing comes amiss that one eats one's-self, only 
we must be careful to give bread and vegetables 
as well as meat. Raw beef minced finely is often 
given to cats when ill ,* so are boiled eggs and 
cream. Milk seems to be one of the necessaries 
of life to a cat ; let it be good and abundant. 

Eew people know that cats cannot be kept in 
health unless they be supplied with water. If a 
cat does not get water, she will have to help her- 
self to it. This in the country she has generally 
a -chance of doing, but not in towns. A saucer 
should be always kept in a corner for pussy, 

• and the water ought to be fresh, and fresh every 
morning. 

Another thing that cats do not thrive well 
without, is grass. Herein, again, the happy 
country cat has the advantage of the feline 
dweller in cities ; nevertheless, grass may be 
pulled for a cat. I have known it' placed between 
two bricks in the corner of the scullery, where 
it would keep fresh for a week, and be always 
handy when the little creature wanted it. 

• -There is no domestic animal in our possession 
more fond of cleanliness in every way than puss. 
Habits of cleanliness in the house are very easily 
taught ; and a well-cared-for and properly treated 
cat will even teach her kittens to be cleanly. 
But pussy’s food ought always to be nice and 
clean, and the dish that contains it should be 
washed every day. Putting fresh food among 
that which has been left from a former meal, is 
a sure way of preventing a cat from enjoying, or 
even touching it. 

If weR fed, a cat’s coat is beautifully soft, 
thick, and sheeny, and she seems to take a 
delight in keeping it so. When ill or neglected, 
the' coat becomes rough and thin. It is usually 
after a meal that puss sits down contentedly to 
wash herself and pay attention to her personal 
appearance ; and those who breed beautiful cats, 
take advantage of this, and give the animal a tiny 
bit of butter after her dinner, or put a little cream 
on her paws. She requires no other incentive to 
cause her to proceed forthwith to groom herself 
all over. The oil of the butter and her own 
saliva seem to form a kind of soap, which acts 
like magic when applied by means of her rough 
tongue to the coat. Sometimes a cat requires to 
be washed. The water should be lukewarm, the 
soap the mildest procurable, and the towels with 
which she is dried very soft ; and after the 
operation, she ought to be j)ut into a clean room 
until thoroughly dry, or, what is better stiQ, ]Dlaced 
in a clean empt}^ cage near the fire. 

If the owner of a cat cares anything for it, 
or has any regard for the comfort of his neigh- 
bour, he vdll do, all in his power to keep it in 
the house at night. This is best accomplished 
by making a practice of feeding the animal late 
in the evening. A late dinner makes pussy very 
regular in her habits, especially if she is always 
sure of getting it at the same time. 

The possession of property involves -certain 
duties * when that property is a pussy cat, we 
have a duty to perform not only to our favourite 
but to our neighbours as well. To kill cats iu' 
gardens by means of traps or poison is extremely 
cruel as well as cowardly ; but at the same time 


the temptation to do so is very great when one 
finds his beautiful flower-beds torn up by the 
claws of nocturnal marauders ; or his valuable pet 
pigeons, or even his chickens, killed and carried 
away. If people would only feed tlieic pussies 
well at home and keep them indoors at night, 
such things would not happen. 

There are many wanton cruelties perpetrated 
on cats, that I hardly care to mention. ' For the 
mere love of mischief, or sport as it is erroneously 
called, these harmless necessary animals are often 
hunted and torn in pieces by dogs: Again, there 
are those who capture and destroy cats for the 
sake of the skiu, which fetches a good price at 
the dealers ; but, for the sake of humanity, I trust 
I am mistaken when I add that, under the notion 
that it retains the gloss on the coat, the unhappy 
creatures are sometimes skinned ere dead.* 

Kind though her o^vner may wish to be, puss 
may nevertheless suffer from her o’svner’s thought- 
lessness. It is cruel not to feed a cat abimdantl^q 
regularly, and with food suitable for her wants. 
It is cruel not to give her plenty of fresh water 
daily, and an allowance of good sweet millc ; and it 
is foolishly cruel to keep from her the necessaries 
of life, with the idea that it will make her a 
better hunter ,* for mouse- catching needs patience, 
and only a well-fed cat has that. It is cruel to 
turn a cat out at night against her will, and a 
person who makes a practice of so doing has no 
right tO' own one. It is crueler still to ‘ wander ’ a 
cat that you do not vdsh to keep, and have' not 
the coiu’age to mercifuRy deprive of Rfe. 

Another species of cruelty to be avoided is that 
of destroying aR a cat’s kittens at once. One 
should always be left, and for this little thing a 
good home should invariably be provided. It is 
cruel, on the other hand, to keep more than one 
or two aRve ; for, as it is next to impossible to 
find homes for them all, they are sure to turn 
out starveRngs, and add to the list of homeless 
wanderers. 

But the worst form of cruelty of any is that 
cold-blooded species of cat-murder — I can caR it 
by no other name — which consists in lea\dng the 
poor creature to starve at home whRe the family 
is gone- on the annual lioRday. There is no 
excuse for this ; for cats are capital traveRers, 
and if they love their owners — as, if weR used, 
they invariably do — they wRl take kindly to the 
new abode even in a day. If, however, it be 
thought too much trouble to take pussy to the 
liRls or the seaside, surely a kind neighbour could 
be found to take charge , of the animal in the 
absence of her owners. In Edinburgh, where, w'e 
regret to say, the habit of allowing the cat to 
shift for herself whRe her owners flit to country 
quarters, has been lamentably prevalent, such 
cases are now taken cognisance of by the Society 
for the. Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

'\^Tien a cat gets too old to be of any use, and . 
is even a burden to itself, then it ought to be 
destroyed in as humane a manner as possible. I 
have tried aR plans. A very large dose of morphia 
causes death speedily ,* but often, instead of falling 
at once into the sleep that precedes 'extinction of 
Rfe, the animal has a fit of delirium. A cat, 
however, if placed in a box from wRich the air 


Let the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals take note. — E d. 
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is excluded, and a spongeful of cliloroform placed in 
one corner, quickly succumbs, and moves no more. 
Drovming is somewhat cruel, in my opinion. 

If cats are properly treated, the}'- seldom ail. As 
a rule, they can treat their own complaints far more 
scientifically than either a vet. or a doctor knows 
how to do. Grass is their principal medicine. 
This acts in one of three ways, according to the 
quantity taken — in large doses, being an emetic ; 
in medium, an aperient ; and in small doses, an 
alterative and antiscorbutic. When a cat is very 
ill, she gets away of her own accord into a quiet 
dark corner, and abstains from taking food, 
although she may come out now and then to 
drink water. It is evident, then, that she knows 
the value of rest 

When a tovm cat falls sick, and is seen looking 
miserable and strange, with a staring coat and 
injected eye, and if she has no appetite, and wants 
' xto hide away out of sight, it will be real kindness 
to place her in a clean attic or some unused room, 
letting her have plenty of fresh water to drink, 
and giving her also a dose of ruedicine. A grain 
or two of sulphate of zinc repeated at intervals 
of ten minutes, wiU act as an emetic. When the 
stomach settles, give her. a small tea-spoonful of 
warm castor-oil, and leave her alone for four-and- 
twenty hours. 

There is far more difficulty in giving medicine 
to a cat than to a dog; the- animal is more 
susxDicious, and also more difficult to handle. A 
cat will not, as a rule, bite intentionally ; but she 
can make terrible use of her claws. The medicine 
to be administered may be in the form of a liquid, 
a powder, or a pill If the first named, puss must 
be wrapped in a rug or shawl, and held by one 
person, while another opens the mouth, and, little 
by little at a time, pours do\yn the medicine. 
Care should be taken not to soU the fur. A piU 
is given more quickly; but the upper jaw and 
under jaw should be kept well apart, and the pill 
put far down, while the finger must be clear 
before the mouth is permitted to close, or a very 
ugly not to say dangerous wound may be the result. 
Sometimes it is as well to rub the medicine to be 
given, on pussy’s paws ; she will set herself to clean 
•them, and so the physic will be licked up. Tiny 
piUs or powders may be given in raw meat, and 
tasteless powders placed on the tongue. 

Cats are subject to many illnesses of the digestive 
canal. Clironic inflammation of the stomach is by 
no means rare, usually caused from something the 
creature has picked up or eaten. Poisoning is 
often suspected, but it is rarely indeed that a cat 
eats poison. When ill, she ought to have free 
access to grass, which she will use as an emetic. A 
mild dose — small tea-spoonful — of warm castor-oil 
should be given to commence with, or tAvice the 
quantity of salad oil, and this should be repeated 
about t-wice a week. Peed only on milk-food, and 
put three times a day on the tongue, two or three 
grains of the trisnitrate of bismuth. Keep her 
warm and at home. 

Diarrhoea and dysentery are diseases from which 
cats suffer. Careful nursing is needed and warmth, 
and the least irritating kinds of diet; and for 
medicine, we must trust to chalk -powder, and 
opium or morphia. Half a grain of soKd opium 
may be given twice or thrice a day, or the solution 
of muriate of naorphia in three-drop doses every 
two hours. 

^ ■ 


Bronchitis or severe cold is one of pussy’s ail- 
ments. I direct hot fomentations frequently to 
be applied to the head, a mild diet, rather low 
at first ; followed by strengthening food, if she 
begins to lose flesh — beef-tea, raw meat, eggs, and 
a Httle wine, &c. 

Cats 'are subject to many kinds of fits. These, 
however, should not be looked’ upon as diseases, 
but as symptomatic of a diseased system. In the 
fit; little more can be done except keeping puss 
from hurting herself and letting her have fresh 
air ; or the nose may be lanced mth a very sharp 
penknife, just enough to let a few drops of blood 
be squeezed out. Afterwards, it may be as well to 
give a worm-powder. Areca-nut fresh grated is 
best ; and the dose would be about ten or twelve 
grains mixed with butter or lard, on an empty 
stomach, following up in an hour with a dose of 
castor-on. If fits recur again and again, try by 
every means to get her into good condition, not 
fat, and give a grain each of the iodide and 
bromide of potassium three times a day. Cod- 
liver oil may also be given ; and whenever it is, a 
dose of castor-oil should be administered once a 
week. 

When a cat takes jaundice, it seldom gets over 
the disease. I adffise the use, to begin with, of 
Glauber salts, a small tea-spoonful diluted with 
plenty of water, and given gradually. If it makes 
the cat vomit, it can do no harm ; if it acts as 
an aperient, it will do good. Give the foUo^ving 
pill thrice a day : Creosote, three drops ; aromatic' 
powder, five grains. Make into ten pills with 
bread-crumbs. Give a grain of calomel every 
night ; but watch the symptoms. It is not in- 
tended to purge too much. If she gets better, 
diet carefully, and give cod-liver oil, and a , 
quinine pill made of one-eighth, of a grain of 
sulphate of quinine and a very tiny bit of con- 
serve of roses. This is a handy conditioning pill 
in many ways ; but if half a grain of rhubarb 
and a grain of ginger be added, it makes it 
all the more effectual. Give it thrice a day 
for a fortnight. ' 

Mange is caused by a skin parasite. The 
pussy must be washed; she must be well fed; 
and all red or irritable places must be rubbed 
with an unguent composed of the green iodide 
of mercury ointment and the compound sulphur 
ointment, twice a day. Wash three times a 
week. Deed very well, and keep extra dry and 
warm ; and let lier have a little sulphur in the 
food, and a dose of oil once a week. 

Ulcers or sores must be kept very clean, and 
occasionally touched with nitrate-of-silver lotion, 
if they seem sluggish- in healing. Wash every 
day with water in which a few drops of carbolic 
acid have been well mixed. If an ointment be 
needed, there is nothing better than that of the 
benzoated oxide of zinc. 

If the eyes are inflamed, bathe them frequently 
in lukewarm ‘ water, remove all dirt, and use an 
ordinary eyewash. 

Never take a cat’s kittens all away at once, 
else she may have milk-fever. Bleeding may 
be, required; but, at all events, aperients are 
necessary, and a little fever mixture, as for a 
child. This any chemist can prepare. 

Never use harsh remedies to a sick cat. Let 
the ailing one have a good soft bed, plenty .of 
water, and grass within reach ; and remember 
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in treating lier, that she can hardly be kept too 
warm and comfortable, if the temperature is an 
e(iuable one, and the air in the room fresh and 
pure. 




‘LETTING THINGS DOWN.’ 

We were fortunate enough to know and love 
a good couple, who, years ago, lived in a com- 
fortable mansion, and had all the surroundings 
of elegance and affluence. These considerations, 
as well as the kindness shown to us collectively 
and individually, made us rejoice when our 
holidays allowed us to visit the said abode, 
which seemed to our moderate views a very 
palace of delights. There was a large old garden ; 
a hothouse full of fine grapes, usually very much 
at our service ; a carriage we could use when 
we liked ; a pleasant host and hostess to receive 
us when we returned tired from our drives or 
wanderings through the delightful meadows 
which lay round the house. There was no end 
of felicity at Eaglehall ; and the interior of the 
house was as nice and well ordered as the 
outside was trim and prettily arranged. There 
were peace, plenty, and prosperity ; young, happy 
faces beamed about us all day ; and there 
seemed no end to the solid comforts and enjoy- 
ments then to be met with. 

In the course of years, however, this system 
of things went on slowly but steadily deterior- 
ating. The children of the house grew up and 
went out into the world — some successfully, 
others the reverse ; the hand of change, fell, not 
disastrously, but naturally on the good old host 
and hostess; things by little and little ‘went 
down.* There was no want of money, only 
a want of heart or apparent interest in things. 
The place was no longer quite so pleasant to 
visit ; and the last time we set foot -vvitliin its 
doors the shadow of the last awful change was 
hovering over the kind old mistress, and the 
ancient faithful domestics had gone away, and 
others, rude, vulgar, and greedy, had come instead. 
We thought sadl}^, as we turned away from ^ the 
familiar scene, that much of the discomfort pre- 
valent came from things being at first allowed 
to ‘ go down.* - 

Now, we have been thinking a good deal upon 
this subject lately, and we would, as older folks, 
advise our young friends to avoid as far as in 
them lies that indifference of spirit which allows 
things to fall into disuse, disrepair, or disregard, 
merely for want of a little ‘keeping-up.* *It 
has been pithily said, ‘that though money be 
scarce, soap and water are always abundant * — a 
fact surely not known to the world at large, 
judging from the way in which people, from 
sorrow, indifference, poverty, or other causes, 
hllow even their outward appearance to ‘ go 
down * perseveringly. 

‘ W is surely hard up,* said one lately, in 

talking of the apparently prosperous head of a 
flourishing firm. The man referred to was in 
the prime of life, usually tall, erect, and well 
‘put on,* and well known to have the best busi- 
ness in the place. For some little time it had 
been observed that he no longer walked with 
his usual air ; his clothes looked shabby and 
soiled, and his hair and beard were badly kept. 
His manner, too, had become reserved and sour ; 


so when a new Company opened in the same 
town, with offices whose plate-glass windows and 
freshly painted doors invited attention, people 

went away from W , and he lost several 

excellent orders, which naturally he would have 
got. Nothing, aU this time, had happened to 

cause W ^*3 deterioration but a want of energy 

and determination to keep himself ‘up to the 
mark;* so the result was that people -thought 
he had ‘gone down* in money matters, and so 
left him, causing him in a few months to ‘go 
do'^vn’ altogether. 

‘ Kub up your brasses, Sally,* said an energetic 
husband to a wife, who being, when first married, 
clean and orderly, was degenerating into a slat- 
tern, and failing to ‘keep up’ the interior of the 
pretty cottage. , So we may all in our several 
ways find plenty ‘ brasses to rub up ; * and if 
our own spirits are gloomy enough at times, we 
may at anyrate keep the externals about us bright 
for the sake of others. He is a poor-spirited 
being who, because things go contrary to Hs 
^vishes, gives himself up to the despondency that 
would induce tawdriness in house or garden, or 
personal self-reverence ; and the brave soul that 
looks well to the comfort of those around, and 
works on steadily, with perhaps a breaking heart, 
is worthy of the highest veneration. 

‘ Brush your hair, Betty, and then things won’t 
look so bad,* was the homely advice given by an 
old friend to a woman whose husband had lost 
money by the failure of a bank, and who could 
not see the force of the \vife sitting tawdry and 
disheveUed, with unswept floor and untidy hearth 
and unprepared dinner, because this calamity had 
happened. 

We all know how in the very presence of 
death itself, externals help to make the pangs of 
friends and watchers scarcely so keen as discom- 
fort and penury would do. ‘All was done that 
could be done, and the family is well left,’ is 
often the comfortable reflection of the sur\dvors 
after a death. The same thing could not be said 
if everything had been allowed to ‘ go down ’ only 
because the malady was hopeless. 

Some people took a dull house which had been 
allowed to ‘go down* by former tenants. They 
found everything as bad as possible — paper hanging 
off the walls, grates rusty, drains all wrong, and 
a general look of decay about the place, though 
it had been inhabited for years and just newly 
vacated. In a week, all was changed : there 
were fresh but inexpensive papers for each room, 
the grates were well rubbed and polished ; soap 
and water, and windows opened for fresh air, 
did the rest, and the house was no longer dull. 
The former tenants had not cared to ‘ keep things 
up.’ It is much easier, by care and very small 
expenditure, to ‘keep things up,* .than it is to 
‘ let them down,* and . then institute a thorough 
reformation. An old house with wliich we were 
familiar, a mere shell, with thin walls and 
tottering floors and rat-eaten woodwork, was yet 
the very prettiest abode in our memory, simply 
because it was well ‘ kept.* A coat of paint nearly 
every year, carpets fresh and new, good order 
and cleanliness in every corner, and you forgot 
its age, and perhaps its decay. 

The same system should be pursued with regard 
to mind, habits, and cultivation, as to houses or 
gardens. Let all young people carefully ‘keep 
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up ■ tlie accomplislimeiits learned at school ; let 
them as far as possible cultivate every talent. 
We have seen men and women, careful to ^nnserve 
in all things the habits of youth, retain, a fresh- 
ness in middle-life and old age which was perfectly 
astonishing. ' There is no need whatever for any 
one ‘ going down ; ’ a high standard of excellence 
placed before us at. the first may lead to that 
nobler and better life wdiich grows brighter and 
brighter ‘ even to the perfect day.* 


THE RESUSCITATED IRISHMAN. 


A Galway gentleman was wont to tell the follow- 
ing humorous story of unexpected resuscitation : 
‘ That many people are buried alive, is beyond a 
doubt. I know an instance that I will relate to 
you, which T may say happened in my own estab- 
lishment, for our huntsman,. Jack Bmke, was 
the subject of it. Jack had a dangerous illness 
— a fever, I think it was — and, to all appearance, 
died. He was duly coffined, and as duly waked ; 
and such a -wake and funeral were never remem- 
bered in Galway ; for Jack was a universal favou- 
rite, a character and a wag, and crowds came 
from far and near to the burying. The bewailing 
cries were so loud as the procession moved along 
the road, that they could be heard a mile off ; and 
by the time they reached the chmehyard, all were 
hoarse with crying. It is the custom in these 
parts to carry the coffin three times round the 
church,, after which it is laid by the side of the 
open grave. All present sink upon their knees 
in prayer, the men reverently uncovering. The 
immediate relatives of the deceased close round 
the remains, and for some minutes there is total 
silence. The contrast between this death-like 
hush and the loud cry of the funeral wail is 
striking, and the appearance of the ihotionless 
kneeling crowd very impressive' 

‘On the present occasion, the path round the 
church was rough and stony, and the ground 
uneven with graves ; so that poor Jack, while 
being carried his three rounds, was sadly jolted 
in his coffin. 

“A rousing leap we had to take, surely, when 
we came to Tom Grady’s tombstone,** said one of 
the bearers afterwards. “Enough to wake the 
dead, it was. We couldn’t put our feet upon the 
new clean grave, and the dacent man not a week 
inside; so there was nothing else but todiop it.” 

‘Whether or not consciousness was jolted into 
Jack by this “hop,” is uncertain; but certain it 
is that the dead silence customary after laying 
dovTi' the coffin was broken, not by the usual 
smothered sobs, but by vehement thumpings at 
the - lid ! It was quickly opened, and Jack sat 
up. After staring round with an air of comical 
bewilderment on his astonished friends, a great- 
coat was thrown over his graveclothes, and he 
was helped up on a jauntmg-car, and in this 
plight driven home. 

‘ The old woman who had been left behind to 
keep the house when all went to the funeral, 
and who was telling her beads over the kitchen 
fire, was nearly frightened out of her senses at 
the apparition. There was some difficulty in 
ppsuading her that it was Jack himself, and 'not 
mis ghost, she saw. ^ 

‘ Meantime, Jack had drained a bowl of milk that 
was on the , dresser, and now looked wildly about. 


“Is it wanting anything ye are, my poor fellow?” 
said his friends. “Lie down now, and compose 
yerself. A drop of spirits, with a bit of nourisli- 
ment and a stretch on the bed, 'will do ye good, 
after the start ye got, finding yourself — God save 
us ! — in the coffin. There now, be aisy, do ! ” 

‘But J ack would not “be aisy.” He kept glaring 
about him and searching for something; stagger- 
ing here and there, looking behind doors and 
shutters, and peering into cupboards. 

“ The saints be good to us ! ” whimpered the old 
woman ; “ his mind is gone — gone with the fright. 
Masther, darlint, what ails ye ? Is it the hunger, 
the long fast that ’s putting ye astray ? Sit down, 
for the love of the blessed Vargin, and 1*11 fry you 
a shave of bacon, and mix a tumbler of punch in 
half a second, to rise your poor heart and put life 
into you. Do now, avic ! ” 

“Arrah, will you get out of my way, and 
lave me alone,” cried Jack. “It’s my stick I*m 
looking for — my stick, for my wife, bad luck 
to her ! when she comes home. And if I don’t 
give her such a lambastin’ as never mortal woman 
got before, my name isn’t Jack Burke, that’s all ! 
— Look here ! ” he exclaimed, plucking at his 
shirt — which had seen better days — while he 
panted with rage and weakness. “ Six brand-new 
shirts, whole’" and sound as the day they left 
the weaver — without tear or rent, patch or darn — 
I left behind me ; and look at the rags she dresses 
up my poor carcase in ! making a fool of 
me in the coffin when I’m dead and gone, and 
bringing me to shame before the neighbours and 
the country. Ah ! the stingy one ! to grudge the 
dacent linen to the boy that owned her I Only 
let me catch a hold of her, and see if I don’t make 
her four bones smart for it I ” 

‘With much difficulty, poor Jack’s wrath was 
calmed, and he was got to bed by his friends, 'Mrs 
Jack in the meantime wisely keeping out of the 
way. He never forgave her the ragged shii‘t-j-to 
him, the feature in the affair. 

‘To “make an appearance” at their burial is the 
ambition of the lower orders of Irish. They will 
undergo privation, sooner than pawn or wear the 
sacred under-garment laid up to “ dress the corpse 
in.” Thus it was that the indignity to his remains 
was so paramount in Jack’s mind, that ever after, 
it completely set in the background his narrow 
escape from the dreadful fate of being buried 
alive.* 


S U M M E E TEE M. 


1882. 


Eew months have waned, few da 3 'S gone by, since we' 
"Walked hand in hand beneath a summer sun, 

And watched the silver-rippled Cherwell run 
To join fair Isis, hurrying to the sea. 

We laughed and loved, nor could for pure joy see 
How longest laugh is laughter well-nigh done, 

And sweetest love, love better not begun, 

How brightest days will ever swiftest flee. 

The summer days are fled, and Cherwell’s stream 
Flows sad beneath wlnte banks and branches bare, 
And I stand lonely, ’twixt the white and graj', 

Like as some mourner waking from a dream 
All filled with melody and faces fair. 

Mourns music dead, and fairness passed away. 

J. DE K-Hank.iX, 
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MISTAKES IN NIJESING. 

BY A MEDICAL MAN. 

To minister to tLe sick is one of tlie noblest 
ambitions of the present age, as evidenced by 
tlie number - of people wlio voluntarily devote 
themselves to such duties, independently of tlie 
calls of affection or considerations of reward. To 
be a good nurse req^uires a rare combination of 
excellences in the same individual — ^intelligence, 
physical strength, a kind disposition with firmness, 
a light hand and foot, courage greater than that 
which animates the soldier on the battle-field, 
and, above all, untiring patience. Given these, 
and the nurse becomes more than half the 
remedy ; not only inspiring confidence on the 
part of the patient, but of the surgeon or physician 
also, who can rely that his instructions will be 
carried out with implicit obedience to the letter. 
Such a paragon, however, is rarely to be met 
vdth, except as an emissary from one or another 
of those admirable institutions where ladies are 
trained under skilful management for this work ; 
and in the vast majority of cases, an invalid is 
placed in the hands of his immediate friends 
or relations, who, with the best intentions, it 
must be confessed often prejudice his comfort 
and retard his recovery by the very over-anxiety 
which is bred of affection. The object , of 
this paper is not to convey the instructions 
necessary for the education of an accomplished 
nurse — a difficult task — ^but to enumerate a few 
small points which should be avoided, as tending 
greatly to the discomfort of the patient, and 
for the guidance of those who, without previous 
experience, find themselves suddenly thrust into 
this most responsible position. 

Quietude is a great tiling, of course ; but real 
quietude means the absence of all excitement, 
and it must be remembered that anything out 
of the common will tend to excite the mind of 
a sufferer. Do not, therefore, walk on tiptoe, 
for this, in addition to its unusual elaboration of 
the gait, invariably causes a certain amount of 
creaking. Speak in low tones, but don^t wliisper ; 


a whisper wuU often awake a sleeper who would 
not be disturbed by ordinary conversation ; 
and never say ^ Hush I ’ Let your clothes and 
foot-covering be of as noiseless and unobtrusive 
a character as possible, and instead of gliding 
and tottering about like a rickety ghost, do not 
hesitate to walk. If you have occasion to say 
anything in the room, say it so that the patient 
can hear it if he wishes, and do not let him 
be aware of your conspiring privately with ' the 
others, especially at the door. That door has 
much to answer for. If it be visible from 
the bed, people open it cautiously, put their 
heads in, and slowly withdraw’ again. If, as 
is more frequently the case, it is screened by 
the bed-curtains, mysterious openings and shut- 
tings are heard, unattended with any apparent 
ingress or egress, and sotto-voce colloquies go on 
outside. When you enter, do so honestly and at 
once ; do not spend five minutes in turning the 
handle, lilve a housebreaker, thereby -producing a 
series of irritating little clicks, finally terminating 
in a big snap, wdth wffiich the door flies open. If 
the latch ,be at all rusty, a handle that is slowly 
wound back in this way will often stick, and 
either require to be rattled back into position, 
or, if left as it is, may start back suddenly, after 
a time, of its owm accord wuth a report like a 
pistol-shot ! It is akvays well to recollect that 
it by no means follow-s that a sick person is asleep 
because his eyes are shut ; he may be acutely 
conscious of all that is passing in the room,. though 
unable or unw'illing to make any sign ; and nothing 
can be more maddening, under such circumstances, 
than to have people hush-sh-shing, and whispering 
around, and creaking about on the tips of their 
toes. We have all sympathised in our hearts with 
poor Sir Leicester Dedlock when his tongue was 
smitten with paralysis, with his sister constantly 
bending over him wdth clasped hands and mur- 
muring, ^ He is asleep ! ’ — till, goaded to despera- 
tion, he makes signs for his slate and writes, M 
am not.’ 

. Never stand at the foot of the bed and look 
at the patient. While talking, to him, it is better 
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to sit hj the side of the bed, and as near the 
pillow as possible, so that you may. converse easily, 
while your face and body are turned in the same 
direction as his. By this means, you can make 
all necessary observation of his features without 
enforcing the arrest .of his eyes to your own, which 

so embarrassing and disagreeable to one lying 
in bed, and is almost unavoidable when facing 
him. Keep him in as comfortable a position 
as possible, by all means, but don^t be too demon- 
strative in smoothing the pillows and little offices 
of that sort. Fidgety attentions will worry him, 
and do him more harm than downright neglect. 

When you are sleepy, it is better for your 
charge, as well as for yourself, that you should go 
to bed at once, and get that repose in slumber 
to which you must succumb eventually, however 
strong your devotion may be, and however great 
the interests at stake. It is not necessary to dwell 
here on the prudence of economising your strength, 
that you may be capable of greater or prolonged 
exertions, should the need for them arise, or to 
look at this detail from the point of view which 
affects yourself. But, in any case, you can be 
of little or no service, worn out with fatigue, and 
in a 'Condition more akin to somnambulism than 
vigilance, and the spectacle of a nodding, dozing 
nurse is neither soothing nor reassuring to the 
sufferer ; while, if you be one near and dear to 
him, he will be tormented with anxiety lest you 
should impair your own health on his account. 
In such a case as this, you cannot do better than 
lie down comfortably on a sofa or bed where he 
can watch you, and there have a good nap — ^for 
his sake. 

Some pe9ple have a great notion of ‘tempting 
the appetite^ by the suggestion of all manner of 
eatables and drinkables, or by bringing them 
ready prepared to the bedside experimentally. 
This, no doubt, is very well at times — during 
convalescence, for instance; but, as a medical 
man, I am persuaded that it is a mistake in the 
earlier stages of an illness, when all food is^ loathed 
alike, and the creation of an appetite is an 
impossibility. The only thing to be done is to 
impress on the invalid the necessity of taking 
what is ordered for him at stated times, just as 
he takes his medicine ; and it should be prepared 
on the same footing as a medicine — with the 
understandmg that it is a nauseous dose, and 
must be presented in a form that will admit of 
, its being swallowed as compactly and rapidly as 
possible. It is worse than useless to employ 
flavouring matters at this stage, with the idea 
of making anything palatable ; if you can render 
his food absolutely tasteless, you will do far more 
for him. And beyond this forcible administra- 
tion, so to speak, of a certain amount, I think 
little good is gained by suggesting this or that 
delicacy, in the hope that your patient may be 
induced to ‘ fancy ^ something. We may take it 
for granted that when he feels inclined for any- 
thing, he will ask for it spontaneously ; and the. 
promptings of nature are more likely to lead 
him to ^ a choice of what is best for him, than 
our string of suggestions. I have frequently 
observed that when sick people have mentioned 
a desire for any special food, they almost invari- 
ably eat of it when it is procured; whereas it 
often happens, when they have been persuaded 

I to assent to something which has been proposed, 

' ' 


I the inclination — if it ever existed — has passed 
away before the dish or article can be broufrlit 
to them. ' , 

I say, ‘ if it ever existed ; ’ for there is no doubt 
that a patient often yields to suggestions in sheer 
extremity, simply for the sake of peace. I 
happened to be in a sick-room the other day, 
when a relative arrived on the scene. She had 
been warned to repress all emotion, and succeeded 
very well ; but her tender solicitude was wholly 
irrepressible. I am sure that she asked at least 
twenty questions in less than a minute, until the 
unhappy sufferer writhed under them. ‘Shall I 
raise your head a little ? Will you have another 
pillow^ Wouldn’t you like your head a little 
higher? Let me fan you. Will you have the 
blind up? What can I get you? Some arrow- 
root ? Do . try some ! I am sure you will be 
more comfortable with another pillow. Will you 
have one ? — yes ; do ! I ’ll go and get one. Will 
you have a cup of tea? I’m sure it would do 
you good. A cup of tea won’t take a minute,’ &c. 
The cup of tea has been a dreadful instrument 
of torture in the hands of well-meaning people, 
who would not knowingly have teased a fly. 

These are small things, you will say. But a 
small thing in health is often magnified to ,a 
grave matter in sickness, and the sum-total of 
them all may be as serious in their effect as the 
disease itself. It will be seen that the few points 
upon which I have laid stress are such as are cal- 
culated to promote tranquillity of mind— which, 
indeed, is half the battle in medical treatment. 
It is generally conceded that a trained nurse, who 
has no interest in the patient beyonil that which 
the duties of her office impose, is better fitted 
to expedite his recovery than those who are 
bound tO' him by ties of affection, however 
welcome their presence may be in the hour of 
affliction. Whether the reader will agree with 
me, or not, is more than I can tell, but my 
experience in foreign countries has impressed 
me with the conviction that men make far better, 
nurses than women. ^ • 

ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIE; 

OK, A HARD KKOT. 

CHAPTER SXXVir. — THE FIRST PROOF. 

‘ I SHOULD have thought, I should, that I was' 
capable of this, at my time of life, and after crack- 
ing many a harder nut, to my fancy,' than 'this 
one. Four times I’ve been packed off. to Paris, 
and given satisfaction in every case ; and there 
are old French friends of mine in the Eue Jeru- 
salem who didn’t seem to think me quite a green- 
horn. iSTo more did my Yankee brother-officers, 
t’other side of the ocean, appear to consider me 
quite in the light of a beginnei'. And yet,^ what 
have I done, down here in Devonshire, in all 
these weary weeks, but pick my employer’s pocket 
and waste time ! The mugs of cider and the pints 
of ale that I have stood for chance customers 
at wayside publics, vex a man who remembers 
that nothing 'came of it but the emptiest of bab- 
bling talk. And the women were as bad as the 
men, every bit, though I put in their window- 
panes cheap, and’ mended their broken china_ for 
nothing ; but what did I learn by it ! Birch 
would have the laugh against me, only he writes 
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word that h^ has done no good in London, any 
more than I have in these out-of-the-way parts. 
Seems to me it ’s about time for me to give it up, 
and go back to town and my regular duties in 
the Force. In this Carew case, my usual luck 
seems to have left me quite.* 

The soliloquist was a tall man, dressed in a slop 
suit of workman’s clothes, and wearing a shapeless 
hat of soft felt. Seated on the parapet of a small 
stone bridge which spanned one of the countless 
streams of well-watered Devon, he was smoking 
a short pipe of blackened clay. There was some- 
thing of military bearing about the man, which 
indicated to an observer of average acuteness the 
old soldier, gone back to the peaceful occupations 
of civil life. And indeed Sergeant Drew, of the 
metropolitan detectives, was competent, as his 
comrade Inspector Birch had said of him in the 
chambers of Mr Sterling the lawyer, to make an 
honest livelihood by more trades than one. In 
Devonshire, when sent down by Mr Sterling to 
make inquiries in the neighbourhood of the i 
ancient seat, of the Carews, which might throw | 
light on the case, the sergeant had thought it I 
better to adopt the character of a wandering 
• glazier, who, being a handy man, and having also 
served his time in a jbiner’s shop, was not above 
undertaking on low terms those jobs of repairing 
which in cottage homes and outl3dng farmhouses 
so often await, for months it may be, the arrival 
of some such roving mechanic. In that capacity, 
the experienced detective felt pretty sure of a 
, welcome, with opportunities for gossip, wherever 
he vv' ent, 

Nothing but disappointment as yet had attended 
the explorings of Sergeant Drew. He had mended 
broken windows, and repaired rotten sash-lines, 
and put on deficient door-handles, in the dilapi- 
dated Hall of Carew itself ; but the caretakers 
to whom the great ruinous old house was left had 
apparently been selected from among the stupidest 
of the retainers of the decayed family, and had 
nothing to tell that was worth the hearing. Of‘ 
course "they recollected the two young ladies, the 
baronet’s sisters, but they had nothing particular 
to say about either, excepting that a grand wedding 
had taken place at Carew, when Miss Clare married 
that rich young lord Leominster. As for the 
former servants, some of them were in London, 
under Sir Pagan’s roof in Bruton Street ; but 
most had set up in other lines of life than domestic 
servitude, and w’ere married and settled in out- 
of-the-way hamlets, where the sergeant, in his 
unobtrusive fashion, sought them out, but without 
much result for 'his labours. Nobody seemed to: 
have a word to say worth listening to. 

Probably the shrewd policeman, when he took 
the mission upon him, had not made sufficient 
allowance for the dull, uninquisitive character of 
the bucolic mind. ' At anyrate, although by the 
exercise of his arts as glazier and carpenter, and 
by the genuine good-nature which he showed in 
attending ■ to many a trifle not by any means 
connected with his ostensible handicraft, he won 
much personal popularity, as a sort of serviceable 
Ulysses in humble life, he picked up no informa- 
tion that was likely to benefit the case of his 
employer’s client. Even the singular resemblance 
betw'een Clare and Cora Carew, which had once 
been matter of local wonder, seemed to have 
almost faded out of the memories of the rustics 


with whom the sergeant conversed, though, now 
and again, a flagging interest would revive in 
the recollection of some bygone mistake as to. 
whether it were ‘Miss Clare’ or ‘Miss Cora’ who 
had done this or ordered that. 

‘ There only was one person, since Lady Carew 
died, who really did know the two apart, and 
she must be main old now, since she lel’t Sir 
Pagan’s service, on account of the rheumatics and 
wages overdue, the very year old Sir Fulfbrd 
died,’ said one woman less Boeotian than the 
rest. 

Skilful investigation elicited the fact that this 
was one Jane Dawson, who had been nurse to 
Lady Carew, had left her to be married, and had 
come back, an elderly widow, to be nurse to Clare 
and Cora. 

‘A moorlander she was — and lived at Monk’s 
Hollow, beyond Charnbury, right in the heart 
of if — meaning Dartmoor — his informant had 
said. 

And now Sergeant Drew, his , wallet of tools 
and his rack of window-glass on his shoulders, 
was trudging on foot along the rugged bridle- 
roads that led to Charnbury and Monies Hollow, 
.as his last chance. 

The march to his destination, through the w^ild 
solitudes of Dartmoor, with its tors of naked stone 
cropping up at intervals above the rolling table- 
lands of endless heather, treacherous green mosses, 
and trickling streams, was not particularly plea- 
sant, fine as was the steady weather of that 
mellow autumn. The sergeant had slept, as 
became a wandering glazier, not in the worst inn’s 
worst room, but in a humble chamber on the 
second floor of the sprawling public-house of 
Charnford, and unless a moorland storm sho'^d 
set in, he might reasonably count on reaching 
Charnbury, and being thence directed to Monk’s 
Hollow. Charnbury was reached at last ; and 
after a period devoted to rest and food, the 
detective set off for Monk’s Hollo'w, and found 
it, appropriate!}’, in the shape of a deep dell, 
wherein, beside a brooldet, and amongst a laby- 
rinth of holly-bushes, juniper, alder, and ash, 
stood a dozen of thatched tenements and two 
farmhouses, clustering, around a wooden-steepled 
church, close to which still were visible certain 
fragments of gray masonry, ivy-clad, once, a por- 
tion of some Cistercian cell. Mrs Dawson was 
easily found. She lived by herself, in one of the 
thatched and cob- walled tenements — so said a farm- 
ing hind, across a gate, in answer to the sergeant’s 
inquiry — ‘ that is, with only a slip of a grand- 
daughter along wi’ her.’ 

Nurse Dawson — who was one of those pleasant- 
Inoki-ng little old women whom we sometimes see 
in rural England, with soft wrinkled faces, that 
remind us of roasted apples, and with little beady 
eyes, that peered kindly at those who spoke to 
lier— proved to possess a genuine interest in her 
nurslings; in ‘sweet Miss Blanche Prideaux, my 
Lady Carew,' when I passed into service vdth Sir 
Fultbrd,’ first and foremost, and then ‘ Miss 
Clare’ and ‘Miss Cora.’ ‘I loved Miss Clare 
the best,’ said the simple old soul. ‘Miss Cora 
had her tricks, and was wa^-ward, and would 
plague a poor old body like me. But dear Miss 
Clare was all good, like an angel.’ 

On this occasion, the sergeant was able to drop 
his assumed chai’acter of a glazier, and to announce 
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liimself, not precisely as a policeman, but as a 
person intrusted \Yitli a mission, mucli to tlie 
ultimate advantage of Miss Clare that was, and 
a good deal, too, he liinted, to that of the giver 
of useful information. The point to he cleared 
up was, which was which, of the two young 
ladies. 

‘ I never saw either of them,’ said the detective 
frankly ; ‘ but this I know, from the London 
lawyer who has sent me liere — a gentleman, Mrs 
Dawson, who is very liberal, and minds a sovereign 
no more than you or I would a sixpence — that 
they are in two different places now, and there 
does depend very much on knowing one from 
the other. So I thought you, as a nurse of 
theirs ’ 

‘I do know which is which, better even than 
their own dear mother, my Lady, my own dearest 
Miss Blanche, could have known one of her pretty 
ones from the other ; for My Lady was seldom in 
the nursery, being ill and pining ; and I was 
always there till they grew so tall, and My Lady 
was dead, and Sir Fulford dead too, and Sir 
Pagan having so little for himself, and all the 
servants without wages ’ 

It cost some trouble to bring nurse Dawson to 
the point of her evidence, which Sergeant Drew 
immediately reduced to writing, and which ran 
as follows : 

‘ There is a mark about my Miss Cora by which 
I could swear to her anywhere. And this is the 
history of it. On that bitter cold winter’s morn- 
ing of the christening day, with a storm of snow 
and rain driving down from the tors, I was dress- 
ing the dear young things in the new white 
embroidered baby-clothes, by candle-light ; and a 
candle— the nurse-girl, who was out of the room 
"■ at the time, d^ad stuck it in carelessly — fell out 
of the .candlestick, and burned the poor baby’s 
soft arm — Miss Cora’s arm, it was — just inside the 
lower part of the wrist. 'How the poor wee 
thing cried ; and how I kissed her, and how 
frightened I was 1 But it never was found out, 
never — though, of course, the poor hurt innocent 
was crying — ^fractious, as they thought — ^near all 
day. Hever did I mention that accident to any 
living soul ; first, for fear it should get me into 
trouble — a natural fear, sir, for one in my station, 
and who knew what was owing to her betters ; 
and later on, my dear Lady Blanche being dead, 
and my other two grown up, I suppose I held 
my tongue because I had got to look on the 
candle business as something to be hushed 
up.’ 

‘Yes; I am quite certain it was to Miss Cora 
that the accident happened. And on Miss Cora’s 
wrist the mark was, last time I saw her, and 
won’t go, I reckon, till her dying day. A. little, 
dull, bluish-white mark, most like a very young 
moon, like a sickle, but straighten My young 
• lady, Miss Cora, I feel sure, never noticed it ; 
nor yet did her sister, darling Miss Clare, for the 
'mark was very small, and not disfiguring, and, 
except to a nurse’s eye or a mother’s, who knew 

how it came to be there But it won’t get 

me into trouble, sir, and ' brin^ me blame, after 
alb these years, will it?’ asked the old woman, 
tremblingly. 

Soothing assurances that no one would dream 
of blaming her for an inadvertence of so many 
years ago— allusions to the advantage of ‘Miss 


Clare’ — and the laying on the table of three golden 
sovereigns, persuaded the old woman, reluctantly 
and slowly, to affix her shaky signature to the 
written statement ; having secured which, the 
sergeant took his leave cheerily, and armed with 
his first proof, made the best of his way, on foot 
and in hired gigs, across stony Dartmoor, and 
so by railway to London. 

THE CIVIL SERVICE OF INDIA AS A 
CAREER. 

It has become a commonplace to speak of the 
fierceness of the competition for the means of 
existence nowadays ; and the commonplace applies 
not only to the lower classes, where competition 
has taken definite form in the development of 
trades-unionism, but also to the great and varied 
mass that goes under the name of the middle 
classes, and even to the junior branches of the 
aristocracy. One hears on all sides of the difficulty- 
which in ‘this aged nation of ours,’ as George 
Eliot used to call it, the majority of young men 
find in earning a livelihood. The professions are 
overstocked ; and the competition in trade and 
the various avocations which are known vaguely 
as ‘something in the City,’ daily assume greater 
proportions. Emigration, no doubt, lies open to 
all ; but experience has shown that emigration 
without capital, and very often with capital, 
means — ^besides the inevitable exile — drudgery 
and years of weary waiting for a success that at 
the best is always doubtful. 

Under these circumstances, it may be worth 
while to try and spread a knowledge of the advan- 
tages of a career which, making every allow- 
ance for its drawbacks, is one of the greatest that, 
without capital, interest, and years of hope de- 
ferred, lies within reach of the educated and 
hardworking young Englishman — the Civil Ser- 
vice of India.' The present time is one particu- 
larly appropriate for a consideration of this 
subject; for twenty-six years have now passed 
since the service was thrown open to competi- 
tion ; and the earliest of the competition wallahs, 
as they are called, are now either filling the 
highest posts in the government of our greatest 
dependency, or are retiring, on their pensions. 

No doubt, most of our readers are familiar with 
the general tenor of the regulations for obtaining 
appointments in the Indian Chdl Service. But 
as these regulations are liable to change in im- 
portant particulars — especially in the all-important 
particular of age — it may not be out of place to 
recapitulate them briefly here. The service, then, 
is recruited by means of a competitive examina- 
tion, which is open to every natural-born subject 
of Her Majesty who fulfils the prescribed con- 
ditions as to age, character, &c., and pays the 
fee of five pounds. Unlike the Home Civil 
Service, no preliminary test examination has to' 
be passed before the candidate is permitted to 
present himself at the competitive examination. 
This latter is held, in the midsummer of each 
year, and lasts nearly three weeks. The number 
of appointments competed for necessarily varies 
according to the requirements of the service. 
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but is usually between thirty and forty; and 
the number of candidates varies from one hundred 
and sixty to two hundred. In the old days — 
that is, ten or twelve years ago— over three 

hundred candidates presented themselves for each 
examination ; but the decline in the number of 
competitors does not represent any decline in the 
popularity of the service, and is probably ascrib- 
able to the lowering of the age. The next 

examination will take place in June 1884, and 
on that occasion competing candidates must 

have been over seventeen and under nineteen 
years of age on the 1st of next January. The sub- 
jects of the examination will be — English (Com- 
position, History, and Literature), Latin, Greek, 
French, German, Italian, Mathematics, Natural 
Sciences, Logic, Political Economy, Sanscrit, and 
Arabic. The list is no doubt a formidable one ; 
but though the examination is, outside the 

universities, the severest in the world, it owes its 
severity more to the keenness of the competition 
than to the character of its subjects, which are 
supposed to include none — with the exception 
of the last two — which do not enter into the 
education of an ordinary English gentleman. 
The successful candidates are further subjected to 
a strict medical examination, to insure that they 
have no disease or bodily infirmity unfitting them 
for the service ; and should they prove to be as 
sound in body as accomplished in mind, they are 
declared ‘ selected candidates.’ They do not, how- 
ever, at once proceed to India, but enter on a 
period of. probation, of which it is only necessary 
here to say that it extends over two years, and 
that, during that time, the candidates have . to 
reside at a university, and pass three test exami- 
nations, and that they receive three hundred 
pounds in all from the government. 

No gffeter mistake could be made than to take 
the subjects for the competitive examination as 
an indication of the kind of work which the 
Indian civilian will have to perform during the 
greater part of his career. The object of that 
examination is to select, as far as can be done 
by examination, those -young men who are most 
proficient in the subjects taught at our great public 
schools ; and, as competitive examinations have 
been, for good or evil, finally adopted as the 
order of the day, there can be no doubt that the 
object is a wise one. If, however, men were 
selected with special reference to the work 
which they will have to perform during the 
greater part of their cai’eer in India, it is pro- 
bable that a knowledge of engineering, sanitary 
science, agricultme, elementary law and medicine, 
and a capacity to ride straight across country, 
would be of infinitely greater value than any 
amount of Greek and Latin. During the greater 
part of his career, the civilian, unless he is 
fortunate enough to get into the Secretariat in ■ 
one of the government capitals, spends most of 
his time in an up-country station, where he is 
the dispenser of justice, the collector of revenue, ' 
the inspector of roads, canals, and various matters 
connected with his municipality, very often the 
detective who hunts up a case of murder or 
highway robbery. He is, in fact, a Jack-of-all- 
trades ; or, to put it in more appropriate language, 
the Sahib who represents the great British Eaj, 
as his predecessors of thii’ty years ago represented 
the • famous association of merchants known to 

the natives under the mystic name of -John 
Company.’ 

It would require much more space than we 
have at our disposal to depict, even in a general 
manner, the lights and shadows of an Indican 
civilian’s life. Like everything else in the world, 
it is a subject on which there is much variety 
of opinion. But leaving out of count for the 
moment the solid advantages of the career in the 
way of pay and pension, and the less solid 
advantages in the opporUinities it gives for 
making a name, few who are acquainted with 
India will deny that the service possesses a great 
fascination for the typical English nature, owing 
to its powers and responsibilities, and even to its 
occasional loneliness and dangers. 

At present, however, we shall only touch on 
the solid advantages of the career as estimated 
by its pay ; and we are able to do this with more 
advantage than would have been possible hitherto, 
from information recently published in Indiav 
The pay of a young civilian begins on his arrival 
in India at about four hundred and eighty pounds 
per annum, and is materially increased on his 
passing his first language-examination in that 
country. After this, there is seldom any absolute 
uniformity in the pay of the civilians of the same 
standing. It must be remembered that, in India, 
a Civil servant does not necessarily perform the 
work of his own particular ap^Dointment — his 
substantive appointment, as it is called. This 
anomaly arises from the necessity of providing for 
the dischcarge of the duties of ofiicers on leave. A, 
for instance, takes leave to England ; B is there- 
upon told off to do his wbrk ; while C does B’s 
work, and D does C's, and so on ; and the pay of a 
Civil servant at any stated time will depend on. 
two things — namely, on his ranlc in the service, 
and on the duties which he may chance to be 
discharging. After twenty-five years’ service — 
during wliich time furlough to Europe, amounting 
in all to about six years, is allowed — the civilian 
is entitled to a pension of one thousand pounds 
a year. In that twenty-five years, as in a similar 
period of every career, there are, of course, times 
when advancement moves slowly, and times when 
it moves rapidly. A good deal was said, for 
instance, in the House of Commons, a few years 
ago, about the block of promotion then existing 

1 in the Madras Presidency ; and we bejieve that 
measures have since been taken to better the 
condition of the Madi’as civilians. . 

For our present purpose, it may be most useful 
to consider, in a very general way, what has been 
the fate of those who went out to India in the 
earlier years of the competitive system, and who are 
now drawing near the close of their official career. 

Of the fifty-two oflSlcers who were appointed in 
the first three years 1856-8, twenty-six are still 
in the service, the rest having died or retired. 
The highest salary drawn by any competition 
wallah is that of Sir Charles Aitchison, who 
belonged to the first batch of men appointed, and 
who is now Lieutenant-governor of the Punjab, 
on a salary of about eight thousand three hundred 
pounds a year. Of the nine others appointed 
in the same year, two receive about four thousand 
pounds, three over three thousand pounds, and 
the rest over two thousand pounds. In the second 
year of the system twenty civilians were appointed, 
of whom eight still remain in the service ; and of 
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tliese, one is receiving about four tbousand pounds, 
one about three thousand pounds, and the rest 
over two thousand pounds. Of the eight men of 
the third year still remaining, three receive over 
three thousand five hundred pounds, and the rest 
over two thousand pounds. 

It will be seen from those figures that, as in 
every other walk of life, some have been much 
more fortunate than others. But, generally 
speaking, it is considered that an average civilian 
receives one hundred and twelve rupees (eleven 
pounds four shillings) a month — when over twenty 
years’ standing— /or evenj year of 'service completed; 
and that a civilian may consider himself fortunate 
or unfortunate according as his salary ranges above 
or below that standard. In a pamphlet published 
lately on the subject by a high official in India, 
it is stated, that although forty-nine out of the 
one hundred and four men appointed between the 
years 1856 and 1860 have vanished by death or 
retirement from the lists of the service, yet the 
survivors have in every way justified the system 
under which they were selected, and those who 
organised it have every r^eason to be proud of its 
results. 


POOE LITTLE LIFE. 

IV. 

Punctually at the appointed time next morning, 
the Burhams’ carriage drove up to the door of 
the Immigration OfiSice. 

‘You’re exact to the minute, Sir George,’ said 
Mr Campbell, looking at his watch, after having 
introduced him ^ to hlr Buchanan, the Agent- 
general, a fair-haired youngish-looking man, 
dressed in a light alpaca jacket and a pith 
helmet. 

Drmng down to the Victoria Market, the party 
hailed a canoe, and under the skilful paddling 
of two sable boatmen, were soon tmder the 
JSampslvirds bows. There she lay, like a weary 
creature, resting after her long and tedious voyage 
through the trackless seas. 

‘ Never had a chance of sailing,’ said the 
captain grumpily, when they had got on board; 
‘never got a wind the w^hole blessed time.’ 

The main hatch ^yas^open, and looking down 
through it, a strange sight met the visitors’ eyes. 
A mass of naked limbs, thighs, and torsos, gleam- 
ing ivory teeth, soft jetty eyes — men, women, 
and children all salaaming together to the white 
faces peering through the hatches. The men 
were almost entirely nude; their sole garment 
was a white lahha wound round their loins. The 
women were more decently draped in a couple 
of pieces of calico, the one surrounding the limbs, 
the other the head and chest. 

‘Before I call the roll, Sir George,’ said the 
Agent-general, ‘would you like to go below and 
get a nearer view of this human menagerie ? ’ 

The baronet acquiesced. 

‘ Captain Grimsby and I have some papers to 
look over ; but the second-mate will go with you, 
and you’ll find me on the quarter-deck when you 
come up.’ 


‘Many deaths this voyage?’ asked Mr Campbell, 
as they descended the rickety ladder. 

‘ Fifteen all told.’ 

‘A considerable number.’ 

‘ Yes, sir. But I never saw such a set as them 
Coolies. When they think they ’re sick, they die 
off just like a j)ack of monkeys.’ 

‘ Any births ? ’ 

‘Plenty, sii',’ replied the mate, cheering up, 

‘ Five in all. We had one the very night before 
we came into Kingston Harbour. — Take care of 
jmur heads, gentlemen. One step more. Here 
you are ! Plenty of light, you see, when your 
eyes get accustomed to the darkness 1 ’ 

And when their eyes did get accustomed to 
the twilight gloom, a very curious scene met their 
^dew. They could see from one end of the ship 
to the other. The main-deck had been entirely 
given up to the accommodation of its living 
freight. 

Following their guide. Sir George and Mr 
Campbell x^roceeded to thread their way amongst 
the crowd. Children gamboled around them, 
came and touched their hands, their clothes, their' 
umbrellas. Women held up their babies to be 
admired, then salaamed to the ground, touching 
their feet, and then their ovm heads, mth every 
token of courteous oriental abasement. Many of 
the men were models for the sculptor, and one or 
two of the children were really x^retty. But the 
women, with the exception of a few young girls 
of sixteen or seventeen, were squat and ungainly, 
and both in figure and feature formed a striking 
contrast to the men. Both sexes, however — from 
motives either of vanity or religion — appeared to 
have done their best to disfigure themselves. 
Many of the women had the lialf of tlieir brows 
and the x^^^idings of tlieir hair stained with 
vermilion ; whilst the majority of the men had 
shaved either the whole or a portion of their 
heads. 

Each man, woman, and child wore suspended 
from the neck a tin medal, on which his or her 
number was stamped. Several of the women 
were gorgeously adorned with bangles and anklets, 
necklaces, nose and ear rings. One woman had' 
sixteen silver bracelets on her arm, which had 
been fastened on when she was a child, and had 
now eaten into her fiesh. Two fair-skinned 
bright little sisters of thirteen or fourteen wore 
round their fat arms what looked like silver 
napkin rings, on either side of which the x^lump 
fiesh protruded painfully. 

On the beams and x^iHais of their saloon were 
susjDended their x^fi^es and their drums — their 
hubble-huhhles and their tum-tums. Mugs, old tins, 
and platters were rolling about on the ground. 
A tall sirdar in red jacket was distributing 
chupatties — thin fiour scones — which the children, 
true to their instincts, greedily snatched and 
devoured. The men, crouched in idle attitudes, 
and the women stretched on the ground in every 
variety of easy and graceful pose, were less active 
in apx)ropriating their share of the viands. 

Amidst these motley groups were one or two 
sick people. A man who had fallen from deck 
and broken his leg, was stretched out, bandaged 
up with splints ; and on a filthy blanket lay 
another poor fellow, whose emaciated frame, and 
bones protruding through the skin, showed only 
too distinctly that he never would cross the 
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Icala 'pani (black water) again. No one seemed 
to trouble himself with him, or pay him^ the 
least attention. And indeed, he looked as if he 
were even now heedless of human care. 

Suddenly the boatswain’s pipe was heard sum- 
moning a general muster. In an instant the 
whole "^saloon was alive. Mothers and sisters 
seized hold of naked boys and ghls, draped the 
one with babbles, and the other in sheets like 
grave-clothes. Then proceeding to make their 
own toilet, they swathed themselves in folds of 
pink muslin, bought for them in Calcutta, against 
this the day of them going ashore. Each man 
seized his hubble-bubble and his tum-tum. Each 
woman made rip her little bundle of everyday 
attire. Then with her naked pickaninny astride 
on her hip, and perhaps a couple more hanging on 
by the skirts of her garment, she ascended the 
ladder to present herself and her offspring before 
the inspecting officer. 

In the meantime, the deck had been roped off, 
and chairs and a table brought out for the use 
of Mr Buchanan and his clerks. Eound the 
Agent-general’s table clustered- several planters, 
who, like Mr Campbell, had come on board to 
receive the Coolies allotted to them. As each 
man or woman came forward, they criticised his 
or her muscular development in very much' the 
same manner as of old they used to :do their 
slaves. 

* On the whole, a goodish lot,’ said Mr Campbell 
to the baronet, when his quota was. made up. 
^ There are one or two not much worth. Look 
at that second fellow from the end. He don’t 
look strong enough to handle a hoe. But that’s 
a sturdy wench next him ; look at her arms. 
I hope they’ll behave themselves, I’m sure. 
They, need a deal of humouring when they 
are landed first. They’re just like bairns,' Sir 
George, and have to be treated accordingly. It’s 
hard work, I can assure you, keeping your temper 
when you see these great men and "women, who 
ought to be attending to their work, throwing 
wooden images of Lukki, the goddess of Fortune, 
into the river, or wreathing a white goat with 
flowers, and then cutting off its head in honour 
of Kali, the goddess of Destruction. — ^^Vell, I 
think we’ve seen all that there is to be seen, 
so we’d better be off, and leave Mr Buchanan 
to his work. — I ’ll send my overseer for the lot,’ 
added the Scotchman, addressing the Agent- 
general, ^ in the afternoon.’ 

v. 

A day or two afterwards, as the young baronet 
was leaving his room to join his cousins over their 
early coffee, he heard the girls laughing in the 
piazza above him. 

^ Here ’s Cousin George 1 ’ cried Sibyl, rushing 
to the top of the staircase to meet him, and 
holding up her rosy mouth for her. morning kiss. 
‘ Let ’s ask his advice.’ 

^ Come along, George 1 ’ cried Evelyn, flourish- 
ing a letter in her hand. ‘ We want your opinion. 
— Eleanor, pour out his coffee for him ; he likes 
it sweet, with plenty of hot millc. — Here’s old 
Nana — our old nurse, you know— has got a- letter 
from her grand-daughter, who lives in another 
part of the island called Manchester, asking her 
to go and stay with- her ; and the old lady can’t 


make up her mind, and wants us to make 
it up for her. Please take the letter and read’ 
it for yourself, and then you can tell us -what 
you think.’ 

George did so, and read as follows : 

‘‘^My dear Grandmother — Your having re- 
sided in Kingston has hindered me from writing 
to you as often as I could wish. However, I now 
embrace this opportunity, trusting what I have 
to say may approbate your aged mind. I have 
considered your diminishing age has rendered 
you the greatest inconvenience of life, although 
your manners of situation would no doubt arise 
diversify of an opinion in mind, I am sorry 
to say,” continued George, “your ever anxious 
to see your only Charlotte are ever deferred.” 
^The grammar’s a little mixed at this passage. 
However, to proceed : “ And as I cannot tell 

when it will be in this respect, it is my earnest 
endeavour to- promote myself in the branches of 
usefulness, while it is the greatest joy of my 
father to see me wise and happy.” 

^’Pon my w’ord,’ remarked George, Hhis young, 
lady seems to have a very good conceit of 
herself.’ 

‘“Our lives so uncertain,” continued the mis- 
sive, “ that I cannot lost the present. Although 
he ' has not the means, yet he is willing to see 
me as already stated. I will not leave to say 
that I was baptised on the first sabbath in 
June ; so now I am a member of the. church 
whose pastor is Eev. Isaac Parker, of which I 
trust it won’t be little joy in your hope and 
felicity are centred. My dear mother, if your 
wish are stiH so great, do, my dear, come up 
to live ?ind die with me. Look not on what you 
possess. Care not for house and home, but 
remember you are decreasing every day, and 
disadvantage is before you. Therefore I beseech 
you, answer to my request. Be to my desire ; 
hoping when this reach your lovly hands ” ’ ^ 

‘ Nana’s lovely hands ! ’ shouted Sibyl. ‘ Oh, 
you should see them. Cousin George ; they ’re 
like the claws of some old monkey ! ’ 

‘ Hush, Sib ; let me finish : 

‘ “ When this reach your lovly hands, it may 
find you and all friends in health, . as it leaves 
me at present. I am your unfeigned and affec- 
tionate Charlotte.” 

‘Well,’ said George, handing the letter back 
to Evelyn, ‘all I can say is, that if I were 
Nana, I should think twice before I went to 
live and die with such a superior young person. 
She’d soon be the death of me, with her long 
words and her learning.’ 

‘ That ’s what education has done for the negroes,’ 
said Evelyn. ‘I don’t think Nana appreciates 
all her grand-daughter’s accomplishments. You 
see she. is what &e negroes call an “old-time 
somebody.” She was an old slave of my father’s. 
But she would' not leave the family at abolition, 
and she still retains all the .feelings of her class. 
Her son, however, is different. He belongs to 
the new school, and the result is— his precious 
daughter Charlotte. But I don’t thinlc Char- 
lotte’s education will advance much further ; she ’s 
engaged to be married to a young drayman in 
Manchester; and I daresay, after marriage, she ’E 
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give lip all lier learning, just as ladies give up 
the piano/ 

^Ask Evelyn to skow you some of Captain 
Hillyai^d's letters to her/ added Sibyl maliciously. 
Ht would he good fun comparing them. — 
Wouldn't it, Cousin George ? ' 

^ Sibyl!' said Evelyn threateningly, but blush- 
ing all the while. 

‘Well, he does write to you, Evelyn,' pursued 
the child. ‘You know he does; and you know 
you like him too,' she added. 

‘Oh, there can be no doubt she is very fond 
of him,’ said Eleanor, with an air , of the most 
aggravating candour. 

‘Captain Hillyard is certainly very amusing,’ 
said Evelyn, partially recovering her composure, 
‘which is more than can be said of all the 
Governor’s guests.’ 

VI. 

It was a trifling incident, but it set George 
a- thinking. The ^ subject occupied his thoughts 
during the whole of the morning. He was con- 
, scions that this incident, of Captain Hillyard’s 
letters possessed an interest for him, for which 
' his cousinship to Evelyn was no sufficient justi- 
fication. He could not conceal from himself that 
the children’s malicious remarks had caused liim 
infinite annoyance. He was forced to admit that 
when Sibyl had spoken of Evelyn’s correspond- 
ence with Captain Hillyard, she had sent a i 
kin d of stab through his heart. But, after all, 
why should she not correspond with Captain 
Hillyard? And if, as Eleanor had added, she 
liked him — what then? What was Hecuba to 
him, or he to Hecuba? He was her cousin, 

to be sure, her nearest male relation, and as 
such, and also as head of her family, deeply con- 
cerned in her happiness. He was certainly fond of 
her too— in a brotherly, cousinly, family sort of a 
way, of course. She was one of the nicest girls he 
knew — ^bright, happy, guileless, unsophisticated, 
and very pretty too ; there could ' be no doubt 
of that. All that assuredly made him deeply 
interested in her fortune. But could it account 
for those feelings of irritation — to call them by 
the mildest term — with which he had received his 
impish little cousins’ mischievous intelligence? 
Clearly, it could not. For, after all, he repeated, 
why should she not correspond with Captain 
Hillyard ? He had not seen much of him ; but 
the little he had, had impressed him not unfavour- 
ably. He was amusing enough in his way. For 
a soldier, he was certainly clever — ^better educated, 
too, on the whole, than men of his profession 
sometimes were. He was the nephew, or the 
cousin — at anyrate some near relation of the 
Governor’s. ' His prospects w'ere good. He would 
probably be a governor himself some day. He 
would be no unsuitable match for Evelyn. 

‘ I ’ll discover whether she really likes him ; 
because, if she’s only taking her fun out of 
the fellow, that’s right enough. But I’m cer- 
tain these chits meant to imply that there was 
something more serious between them. And if 
there is, I suppose, as Evelyn’s cousin, I ’d have 
something to say to the match.’ And then he 
fell, a-dreaming, as young men with plenty of 
money and no particular occupation are liable, 
perhaps even entitled, to do — dreaming of Deep- 


dale and the Castle, and his mother, and his 
future, and a wife — who, somehow, always bore an 
extraordinary resemblance to Evelyn — who looked 
with her eyes, spoke with her voice, and went 
about the panelled halls and wide stone terraces 
of his ancestral home with ^ her peculiar grace 
and gesture. 

‘ The plague ’s in the girl 1 ’ he said angrily, as 
the dressing-bell rang forth from the piazza, 
warning him to bring his ablutions to a close. 
‘She’s somehow or other got into my head, and 
I can’t get her out of it. I remember one of the 
last things my mother said to me — it was the 
night before I left Deepdale, I recollect— was to be 
sure not to take a wife of the daughters of Heth. 
It was her way, I suppose, of warning me not 
to marry a nigger. I can’t say, so far as I 've 
gone, that I have been exposed to any temptation. 
These two Jewish girls I met at the Governor’s 
the other night were pretty enough. By- the- by, 
I thought Hillyard showed that youngest one a 
good deal of attention. But I have not seen a 
girl in J amaica yet — and very few out of it — that 
could hold a candle to Evelyn in point of looks. 
She certainly is uncommonly pretty— ^twice as 
pretty as when she used to come down to us . at 
Deepdale. I know my mother used to admire 
her then,, and like her too ! Yes ; she used to be 
very fond of little Evie ; and so was my father. 
I wonder if my mother would consider Evelyn 
one of the daughters of Heth 1 ’ 

THE CRATER OF PICHINCHA. 

The following interesting sketch of an ascent to 
the crater of Pichincha is from the note-book of 
a young English engineer, who has recently 
returned home after a six years’ residence in 
South America. 

Pichincha is a lofty volcano situated in close 
proxiniity to the city of Quito, the capital of the 
republic of Ecuador, South America. Its height 
above the sea is estimated at fifteen thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-five feet, or about six 
thousand three hundred and fifty-five feet higher 
than the city of Quito, which is seated at an 
altitude of nine thousand five hundred and ten 
feet. Humboldt tells us that he was tivice at 
the mouth of this crater, and goes , on to say : 
‘I know of no one but Condamine wffio ever 
reached it, and he was without instruments, and 
could not stay above a quarter of an hour, on 
account of the extreme cold. I was more success- 
ful. From the edge of tlie crater rise three peaks, 
which are free from snow, as it is continually 
melted by the ascending vapour. At the summit 
of one of these I found a rock that projected over 
the precipice, and hence I made my observa- 
tions. This rock was about twelve feet long by 
six broad, and was strongly agitated by frequent 
shocks, of which we counted eighteen in less than 
half an hour. The mouth of the volcano forms 
a circiilar hole, a league in circumference, tlie 
perpendicular edges of which are covered with 
snow on the top. The inside is of a deep 
black ; and I have no doubt that the bottom of 
the crater is on a level with the city of Quito. 
Condamine found it extinct, and even covered 
with snow ; but we had to report the unpleasant 
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news that it was burning. On my second visit, 
being furnished with far better instruments, I 
found the diameter of the crater to be sixteen 
hundred yards, whereas that of Vesuvius is but 
six hundred and seventy yards.^ 

Humboldt’s ‘eighteen shocks in less than half an 
hour’ need excite no surprise, when we remember 
that throughout this region the mighty and iiTe- 
sistible subterranean ‘fire-king’ seems to reign 
supreme, and earthq^uake shocks are so common 
that the people seem to heed them but little, 
notwithstanding the terrible facts that in 1795 
a fearful earthquake, doing an enormous amount 
of damage, occurred here ; and another two years 
later, which was so appalling in its destructive 
powers, that it is said forty thousand persons 
perished in a few minutes ; that the ground opened 
in all directions, throwing out sulphur, boiling 
water, and mud ; and that the face of the country 
was clianged in consequence. And yet^ the 
denizens of Quito, in spite of these visitations, 
are a gay, light-hearted people, much given to 
amusement and pleasure, never appearing to 
recollect the awful ‘mine’ lying beneath their feet, 
which at any moment, and without the least 
warning, may hurl both city and citizens into 
eternity. 

During my stay in Quito, and just after 
Christmas 1873, three friends and myself resolved 
to make a trip of inspection to the great crater 
of this, volcano, a spot rarely visited even by 
natives, and still more rarely by Europeans. 
Our party consisted of a German engineer, two 
English merchants, and myself. 

The journey to the crater of Pichincha can 
be done, I believe, there and back in one day. 
As, however, we wished to reach the crater as 
early as possible in the morning, we started 
the afternoon before, leaving Quito at three p.if. 
About half an hour after leaving Quito, we 
reached the village of Madalena, small, straggling, 
and very dii’ty ; and in riding through it, the 
few houses appear resting on the tops of the 
hedges, because the road between the fields lies 
at a very low level. Leaving this village, we 
took a road on our right, and then began to 
ascend, and continued to do so for an hour, the 
road becoming worse and worse as we proceeded, 
tni at length we passed through 'a gap in the 
western Cordillera, and began to descend on the 
other side. Half an hour’s ride over a very 
rough and dangerous road, and we reached 
the bottom ; then a trot along a pretty ^vinding 
lane, both sides of which were covered with 
flowering bushes, brought us to a farm belonging 
to a Society of ^Huns at Quito, where we had 
determined to sleep. 

The manager of this farm, a stout, thick-set, 
burly-looking fellow, came out . to greet us, and 
we asked if we could stay there for the night. 
He answered pleasantly enough, ‘ Certainly.’ But 
we knew well it was no use asking for sleeping 
accommodation, for they never have any in these 
places. The hill-farms of this country are, as 
a rule, the most miserable, dreary-looking places 
it is possible to conceive, without the smallest 
attempt at external ornament, or even common 
cleanliness. We obtained, with some difficulty, 
sufficient fodder for our horses ; our own food, 
fortunately, we had brought with us. After 
supper, therefore, we proposed to ‘retire for 


the - night ; ’ when the manager gave us a 
number of not overclean sacks, and some cow- 
hides, not too fragrant, to lie upon, and showed 
us into a large place, which might have been 
used in England as a 'barn, provided it had 
been a little cleaner ; and here, with the sacks 
and cowskins, together with the rugs we had 
brought with us, we made our ‘beds,’ if they 
could be dignified with that name. Although 
we all lay down, we did not go to sleep, for 
we were a joviaT party, and overflowing ^vith 
animal spirits ; and 'with English glees and 
German VolJcsUeder, two hours quickly passed, 
when we almost involuntarily exchanged the land 
of song for the realms of Momus. 

The night was bitterly cold, and we found to 
our cost that our good ‘mother Earth’ makes but, 
a hard bed even with such additional ‘luxuries’ as 
old sacks and ill-smelling cowhides. We were 
not sorry, therefore, when it was time to be astir ; 
and remembering that a long climb was before 
us, we were ready for a start by four o’clock a.m. 
But here came a serious difficulty : we could get 
no fresh horses. We might almost have expected 
this, for the people of this country have a trick 
of making the fairest promises without the 
smallest intention of carrying them out. The old 
rascal the manager would not stir, but merely 
made endless excuses for not pro'vdding the 
horses as promised ; and so, finding that argu- 
ments, and even offers of money in payment, were 
alike in vain, and that we were only losing 
precious time, w’e were obliged, however umvill- 
ingly, to continue the journey on the same horses 
we had ridden the previous day. At five o’clock, 
the guide arrived, and we at last got off about 
half an hour before daylight. 

It was at first so dark that we could only just 
manage to see the outlines of the guide’s figure ; 
and, as I was deputed to take the front place, I 
had the greatest difficulty to keep him in sight. 
In a few minutes we entered a thick wood, and 
found the road slippery and very steep, it being 
now all uphill. Shortly we reached the bed of 
a small stream, which is indeed our ‘road.’ With 
various adventures, more or less exciting to us, 
we push on, upwards and still upwards. Tlie 
day is breaking, and the higher we climb the 
greater becomes the cold. An hour after starting 
we emerged from the wood, and came out into 
broad daylight. The road through the long dried 
grass was so dreadfully steep, that we had to, go 
from side to side, fifty yards to the left, fifty to 
the right, to make any headway at all. Fortu- 
nately, the ground 'was very dry, and the horses 
did not slip so much as they had done. About 
half-way up, we began to feel the wind that 
always prevails at these high elevations, and 
which was intensely cold, dry, and cutting. This 
was especially noticed by two Spanish scientists 
who, many years ago, 'were stationed on the moun- 
tain for the purpose of making astronomical obser- 
vations. They found the wind so intensely keen, 
and blowing with such extreme ^ 'violence that it 
was impossible to keep it out of their hut, although 
every crevice was closely stopped. Added to this, 
they were in constant fear of their hut being 
blown over the precipice, or demolished by large 
masses of rock, which 'were often dislodged from 
above, and came thundering down the mountain 
sides ; and their discomforts were sorely increased 
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by tliick fogs , and constant lieavy storms of bail 
and snow. • 

About nine am . we arrived witbin three lumdred 
yards of tbe crater. As our borses were suffering 
iniicb from difficulty of breathing, in consequence 
of tbe extreme lightness of tbe air, and were 
thoroughly exhausted by the constant climbing, 
we determined to dismount and secure them 
behind somedarge rocks, out of the way of the 
wind, which now assailed' us in all its terrific 
force, freezing every drop of water in the hollows 
of the rocks, and cutting into our skins as if 
with the edge of a razor. 

The day now began to grow pale, gray, 
and chill}', which did not tend to create much 
warmth of feeling or hilarity of spirits. Our 
German friend remarked that it was ‘certainly 
very creditable to be cheerful at all under 
these very trying circumstances.^ Having pre- 
pared ourselves for the further ascent by 
strengthening the inner man, we now commenced 
our journey to the crater on foot. But the 
great difficulty of breathing which we now 
experienced was so distressing, that we were 
obliged to halt at almost every ten yards to 
recover our breath. The wind — which chilled 
us to the very marrow, when sitting still in the 
saddle — was now far less painful, because we 
were necessarily warmed by the exertion of 
walking up the very steep and rough ascent. 
The last few hundred yards to the crater are 
all pounce and gravel, which, when it rains, 
must be anlde dee^^ in mud and slush ; but 
now, of course, it was all frozen hard. 

After a , tedious and most tiring ascent, we at 
length reached the top, that is, the edge of the 
crater, a large flat ledge about fifteen or twenty 
yards wide. Passing this inwards, we were in- 
stantly aware of a strong sulphurous smell which 
saluted our nostrils ; but it was only for a few 
minutes. On passing below the level of this ridge 
inside, all was calm, and a genial warmth pre- 
vailed, reminding one of an English summer’s day. 
Here and there, screened from the force of the 
wind, and cherished by: the warmth of the crater, 
we observed a small plant grooving without any 
flower, but covered mth a kind of snow-white 
'moss, which gave it a very singular and unique 
appearance. 

we now came in sight of the actual crater ; but 
the view of the interior was sadly obscured by the 
clouds of vapour, which are continually arising 
and hovering over this fearful boiling caldron. Dr 
Stubell, the German geologist, lived on this spot 
for a fortnight, patiently awaiting an opportunity 
to sketch the crater ; and during that time he had 
only two intervals, of an hour and a half each, 
during which he was enabled to do so. This 
gentleman afterwards told me that from his 
measurements he found the crater to be six hun- 
dred metres, or nineteen hundred and seventy- 
five feet, in depth. 

The inside of the crater is very steep ; and 
enormous stones are constantly being loosened 
from the summit. Some of these roll down into 
the mouth, increasing their speed as they go, 
until they acquire a furious and terrible velocity, 
flying over frightful precipices, and . dashing them- 
selves to pieces against the rocks below ; whilst 
the sound of others, continuing their rattling head- 
long course, might be heard for two minutes. We 


had now descended very cautiously about tw’o hun- 
dred yards into the crater ; but the constant fall 
of these formidable stones caused us considerable 
alarm, and required us to move with the greatest 
caution,- for we were in continual danger of being 
crushed or struck by a falling fragment. One 
large stone about three feet in diameter passed, 
in its downward flight, so close to the head of 
one of our party, that he declared he felt the 
‘ wind ’ of it quite plainly. ■ Here — with intervals 
of awfully impressive silence between— we heard, 
seemingly beneath our feet, a distant hollow 
rumbling sound like the roaring of the sea. It 
was the terrible volcano burning and seething 
far below us, and vomiting forth its lava ; and 
from this horrible pit came up, stronger than 
ever, the smell of sulphur. '\V'e altered our 
positions many times ; but, like Dr Stubell, we 
failed to obtain a clear or really satisfactory 
view down into the crater, on account of the 
continued smoke, mist, and cloud with which 
the whole interior was filled. The air, too, was 
so highly impregnated with the suffocating fumes 
of suiphur, that it had become painfully unplea- 
sant ; and therefore, thinking we had descended 
to a sufficient depth, prudence suggested a halt, 
and w'e determined to return. We therefore, 
though reluctantly, commenced the difficult task 
of ascending out of the crater, which we found 
more trying than we had expected ; for we ^ could 
not take more than a dozen steps without stopping 
for breath. By the time we reached the summit, 
we were all exhausted, and suffering much from 
tightness of the chest and distressed breathing ; 
but a short rest in the fresh keen upper air 
restored us. We were so much restored that we 
could not resist the ‘ compliments of the Christmas 
season’ by engaging in a few rounds of snow- 
balling on the edge of the crater. 

, On passing the ridge, and once . more getting 
fairly outside, the wind again assailed us with 
all its icy fury, cutting into our cheeks and eyes 
and numbing our fingers. We therefore hurried 
down as fast as we could to the rocks where we 
had left the horses. Here we quickly mounted, 
and sped down the descent at a good rattling 
pace. 

Fortunately for us, the clouds now lifted, the 
sun shone forth in all- his splendour ; and hill 
and dale?, mountain and valley, stood out with 
a" distinctness and beauty almost indescribable. 
The view, vast and extensive, was infinitely 
grand and striking, never to be, forgotten, 
and well worth coming this distance, and 
facing the lancet-like wind, to witness. We 
had before us — lying at our feet — five separate 
valleys, dotted about on their’ sides and hollows 
with villages and farms ; each valley having a 
snow-'water stream running through the midst of 
it from the mountains above. Moiintains and 
hills seemed to be piled in endless confusion on 
every side, amongst -which were visible nine 
separate peaks capped with eternal snows. Two 
only of these nine were smoking — namely, Coto- 
paxi, fifty miles distant, and the one we had just 
left. It was a sight perfectly unique, magnifi- 
cently beautiful, and almost startling in^ its over- 
powering vastness. It exhibited ‘ the fair face of 
nature ’ in one of her wildest, grandest, and -most 
exalted of moods. 

Having once more arrived at the farm, w^e 
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dismoiintedj to feed the horses. At two o’clock 
P.M,, after a little rough and ready refreshment, 
' we made a start for our final descent and return 
home. We got over the had roads without much 
difficulty, and in due time managed to reach 
Quito, tired and hungry, but delighted with the 
success of our expedition. 

POETS’ PETS. 

Whether Shakspeare ever cherished any animal 
pet, we do not know. He has been accused 
of not sufficiently appreciating the "worth of the 
most companionable of animals, the dog. But 
that really says nothing. We are not aware that 
Dryden lauded the dog in verse, ample reason as 
he had for so doing. Waylaid by five footpads, 
the poet allowed himself to be robbed of every- 
thing else; but when they would have taken his 
mother’s locket, he cried : ‘ Catch the rascals. 

Dragon — catch them ! ’ and fled, leaving the brave 
hound to settle matters with the robbers un- 
assisted. Einding some wood-cutters at an ale- 
house, he persuaded them to go back with him, 
and met his faithful Dragon coming slowly along, 
bleeding from wounds too many to count — wounds 
of whicli he died a few weeks later ; his mourn- 
ing master’s only consolation being that two of 
the rogues were caught and hanged. 

Queen Elizabeth’s godson. Sir John Harrington, 
poet, courtier, and statesman, who owned to 
having spent his time, ■ his fortune, and almost 
his honesty, to buy shallow praise, false hopes, 
and false friends, had one true friend in his 
oddly named Buugey, whose j)ortrait graces the 
title-page of Harrington’s translation of Orlando 
Furioso. Bungey often travelled between his 
master’s house at ‘the Bath’ and Greenudch 
Palace, carrying safely to court whatever was com- 
mitted to his care. Harrington, courtier-like, says 
that if he did not, like Alexander’s horse, bear a 
great Prince on his back, he often bore the words 
of a greater Princess on his neck. One day, two 
‘charges’ of sack were confided to Bungey for 
conveyance. On the way, the cordage slackened ; 
but, equal to the emergency, the dog hid one 
flasket among some rushes, carried the other to 
its destination between his teeth, and then fetched 
the hidden one. Once he disappeared for six 
weeks, much to his master’s wonder, and grief. 
Some one told Sir John that his favourite was 
in the possession of the Sj)anish ambassador, and 
he lost no time in putting in an appearance 
and his claim. The Spaniard affected to doubt 
Harrington’s right to Bungey ; whereupon he told 
the dog to fetch a pheasant out of a dish on the 
table — an order Bungey immediately obeyed ; and 
then, at his master’s bidding, he returned it to 
the dish again, and went home with Sir John. 
This clever dog would seem to have had a pre- 
sentiment of coming death. ‘As we travelled 
towards the Bath,’ says Harrington, ‘he leaped 
on my horse’s neck, and was more earnest in 
fa^vning and courting my notice than what I had 
observed for some time back ; and. after my chid- 
ing his disturbing my passing forwards, he gave 
me some glances of such affection as moved me 
to cajole him ; but, alas, he crept suddenly into 
a thorny brake,, and died in a short time.’ 

In a letter to a friend, Pope says : ‘ As it is 


likeness begets affection, so my favourite, dog is 
a little one, a lean one, and none of the finest 
shape. He is not much of a spaniel in his 
fawning, but has — what it might be worth any 
man’s while to imitate him in — a , dumb surly 
sort of kindness, that rather shows itself when 
he thinks me ill-used by others, than when we 
walk quietly and peaceably by ourselves. If it 
be the chief point of friendship to comply with 
a friend’s motions and inclinations, he possesses 
this in an eminent degree. He lies dorni when 
I sit, and walks when I walk — which is more than 
many friends can pretend to ; witness our wallc 
a year ago in St James’s Park.’ When Pope lost 
his little companion, he at first thought to place 
a monument over his remains, inscribed ‘ O rare 
Bounce ! ’ but relinquished the idea, possibly 
thinking of Ben Jonson’s epitaph, and seeing the 
extravagance of putting a spaniel on all-fours 
with a poet. Another poet did worse when he 
made regret for a lost pet an excuse for libelling 
his own kind, as Wolcot, when he penned these 
lines : 

Here rest the relics of a friend below, 

Blest with more sense than half the folks I know; 

Pond of his ease, and to no parties prone. 

He banned no sect, but calmiy gnawed his bone ; 
Performed his functions well in every way — 

Blush, Christians, if you can, and cojw Tray. 

In the same sj^irit, Byron extolled his beloved 
Newfoundland as possessing beauty without 
vanity, strength without insolence, courage without 
ferocity, and all the virtues of Man, without his 
vices. Mrs Byron’s Gilpin w’as probably at one 
time of a different opinion, since Boatswain never 
missed an opportunity of .worrying him ; so that 
when the latter was left in charge of the poet’s 
mother, she thought it advisable to send her own 
pet to Newstead, out of harm’s way. Soon after- 
wards, Boatswain was missing for several hours ; 
and when he returned, he brought Gilpin with 
him, led him to the kitchen fire, lavishing upon 
him every possible token of affection ; and from 
that time forth the two were the best of friends, 
and Boatswain had but to hear Gilpin’s voice 
raised in distress, to fly to the rescue. He was 
but five years old in November 1808, when his 
master wrote ; ‘ Boatswain is dead 1 He expired 
in a state of madness on the 18th, after suffering 
much, ^ yet retaining all the gentleness of his 
nature' to the last, never attempting to do the 
least injury to any one near him. I have now 
lost everything, except old Murray.’ Byron was 
unlucky with his pets ; his bull-mastiff Nelson, 
escaping from the house unmuzzled, fastened upon 
a horse" by the throat ; and paying no attention 
to whacks from sticks aiid whips, did not let 
go his hold till he was shot through the head. 

Death came as suddenly though not so deser- 
vedly to Luath, the famous collie of the A}T?shire 
Bard — 

A gash and faitlihil tyke. 

As ever lap a sheiigh or dyke ; 

His honest, sonsie, baws’nt face. 

Aye gat him friends in ilka place. 

His breast v-as white, his tonzic back 
^Yeel clad wl coat o’ glossy black ; 

His ^ancie tail, upward curl, 

Hung o’er his Imrdies wi’ a swirl. 

If he made friends everywhere, poor Luath had 
been unfortunate enough to make an enemy 
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somewhere, for he was wantonly killed the 
night before Burns’s father died. To confer such 
immortality as it wms in his power to bestow 
on his old companion, the poet indited The Twa 
DogSj making Luath hold strange converse with 
an imaginary Csesar. He touched a sadder strin" 
in the unco’ mournful tale of the accidents 
strdngling of his only pet ewe, Mailie, a sheep 
of senscj so attaclied to her ownex^, that 

Thro’ a’ the toun she trotted by him ; 

A lang half-mile she could descry him ; 

Wi’ kindly bleat, when she did spy him. 

She ran wi’ speed : 

A friend mair faithfu’ ne’er cam nigh him. 

Than Kailie dead. 

Of Scott’s dogs and Cowper’s hares sufficient 
has been said and written ; 'but Cowper had 
other pets besides Puss, Tiney, Bess, and his 
spaniels Beau and Marquis. ' He owned a cat 
sedate and grave, addicted to retiring into strange 
nooks to sit and think ; 

I know not where she caught the trick ; 

Nature, perhaps, herself had cast her 

In such a mould philosophique. 

Or else she learned it of her master. 

This habit all but brought upon her the fate of 
the heroine of the Mistletoe Bough; for the poet, 
one night, roused from his bed by an inexpli- 
cable scratching and a melancholy mew, explored 
his sleeping-quarters, and discovered puss shut 
up in the top drawer of a tall chest, whence 
she emerged, modest, sober, and cured of all her 
‘notions hyperbolical,’ A few mgeons, and a 
couple of , goldfinches, Tom and Dick, made up 
the roll of Cowper’s. pets ; goldfinch Dick being 
the subject of the little poem entitled The Faith- 
ful Bird^ relating how he escaped from his cage, 

' but finding Tom could not follow his examjde, 
he ‘a prison with a friend preferred to liberty 
without,’ and made no use of the freedom he 
had won. 

Mrs Barrett Bro^vning thus sang of her doves : 

On my human hand 
Their fearless heads they lean, 

And almost seem to understand 
What human musings mean, 

Tlieir eager eyes, with sucli a plaintive shine, 
Are fastened upwardly to mine. 

But her pet of pets was a dog with dark-brown 
body, silver-suited breast, and eyes of hazel bland,, 
her peerless Plush, of whoin his fond mistress 
wrote : ■ 

But of thee it shall be said, 

This dog watched beside a bed, 

Bay and night unweary • , 

Watched within a curtained room, 

. Where no sunbeam broke the gloom 
Bound the sick and dreary. 

Writing to aA’riend of a visit paid her by Miss 
Mitford and her favourite Plush, Mrs Bro wring 
said : ‘Never in the -woidd was such another dog 
as my Plush ! Just now, because,' after reading 
your note, I laid it down thoughtfully without 
taking anything else , up, he threw himself into 
my arms, as much as to say: “Now, it’s my 
turn ; you are not at all busy now ! ” He under-, 
stands everything, and would not disturb me for 
the world.’ Adding, with fine consideration 
for Miss Mitford’s feelings : ‘ Do not tell Miss 
Mitford, but her Plush is not to be compared 


to mine, is quite animal and dog-natural, and 
incapable of my Plush’s hypercritical I’efineinent. 
There is not such a dog in the world as he is, 
I must say it again, and never was, except the 
one Plato swore by. I talk to him just as I 
should do to any reasoning animal on two legs, 
the only difference being that he has four super- 
fluously.’ 

Charles Lamb once owned a dog, presented to 
him by Hood, that he might not be companionless 
in the long morning walks he indulged in, when 
emancipated from Leadenhall Street and its 
uncongenial desk-work. Dash’s habits were ex- 
travagantly erratic, and the source of much per- 
plexity to liis supposed master. He went: scouring 
streets and roads beyond Lamb’s ken, leaving him 
in a fever of irritation lest the animal should get 
lost, while he had not the heart to curb his spiiits. 
Regent’s Park wns Dash’s favourite goal, and for 
that reason, thither did Lamb oftenest wend his 
way. No sooner was the park gained, than Dash 
vanished, well aware his master would not dare to 
stir from the spot until he chose to return. At 
last Lamb’s patience gave way, and he transferred 
his troublesome friend to Mr Patmore. But he 
did not forget him. Writing to Patmore, he sent 
his love to Dash, and affecting anxiety respecting 
his sanity, said : ‘ Are his intellects sound, or does 
he wander a little in his conversation 1 You cannot 
be too careful to watch the first symptoms of 
incoherence. The first illogical snarl he makes, 
to St Luke’s with him. Try him with hot water ; 
if he won’t lap it up, it is a sign he does not like 
it. Does his tail wag horizontally or perpendicu- 
larly 1 Is his general deportment cheerful ? Has 
he bitten any of the children yet? If he has,, 
have them shot, and keep Ixim for curiosity, to 
see if it was the hydrophobia. You might pull 
out his teeth if he would let you, and then you 
need not mind if he were as mad as a Bedlamite ; 
he would be like a fool kept in the family to keep 
the household in good-humour with their own 
understandings.’ If Mr Patmore had the slightest 
suspicion all was not right ^vith Dash, he was 
told to clap a muzzle on him, and lead him in a 
string to Hood’s house, where he would be taken 
in at any time. Patmore replied that he found 
Dash the best-behaved of his species ; but Lamb 
was not tempted to' take him back again. 

Some of the minor poets of our day have been 
notable petters of animals. Mrs Kingsley tells 
us that the Rector of Eversley’s horse was his 
friend, and knew it. His Scotch terrier Dandy, 
after attending school lessons and cottage lectures, 
and accompanying his master regularly in his 
parish walks for thirteen years, was laid under 
the fii’s on the rectory lawn, beside Sweep the 
retriever, and a ‘Teckel’ of the Queen’s present- 
ing, with whom his attached master sat up during 
the last two suffering nights of the little creatui'e’s 
life. Charles Kingsley delighted too in cats, the 
stable never lacking its white cat, or the house 
its black or tabby one. On the lawn dwelt a 
family of natter-toads, which lived on from year 
to year in the same hole in the green bank, 
which the scythe was never allowed to approach.. 
A pair of sand-wasps — one of wliich had been 
saved from a watery death in a hand-basin by 
the t(^der-hearted rector^ — lived in a crack ^ of 
his dressing-room window ; and every spring, 
he looked eagerly for their advent. A little 
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fly~catclier that built every yeai’ under bis bed- 
room window was a constant joy to him • and 
lie rejoiced in a favourite slow- worm in the 
cliurcbyard, wliicli bis parishioners w^ere specially 
enjoined not to. kill. Believing, like Wesley, 
in a future state for animals, Kingsley loved 
every creature that draws breatb, barring tbe 
spider ; to that be owned an antipathy be could 
neither conquer nor understand. 

Mortimer Collins was also a man of many 
animal friends. He would stop in his work to 
stroke the head — ^protruded to invite the caress — 
of the tortoise on his writing-table. It amused 
him when liis owls in the garden w’oke up sud- 
denly in the night, and hooted in all sorts of 
keys, until they brought their like from the woods 
to join company and add to the din. He delighted 
in seeing his white rats sit on his wife’s hand, 
and play tricks with her finger-nails ; and when 
‘ Mrs Blackbird ’ was sitting on her nest, he never 
failed to give her a call and stroke her glossy 
feathers — a liberty she never resented, knowing 
her visitor had no designs upon her eggs. One 
morning, a robin flying into the book-room, 
half-stunned itself against the window. The 
little intruder was taken up tenderly, coaxed 
to drink a little w'ater, and put out on the grass. 
This treatment quickly brought The dazed bird 
round, and from that time it was on the most 
intimate terms with its rescuer, making itself 
free of the house, hopping over the jpoet’s manu- 
script,' perching on his knee, and accompanying 
him on his morning stroll. 

But the cliief members of the family circle 
at Hhe Cottage,’ after the master and mistress, 
were Growl, Fido, and Big-dog. The first-named 
was a Scotch terrier with a propensity for ^attack- 
ing the Thames swans, and of a bellicose turn 
out of all proportion to his dimensions. For some 
piece of impertinence, he once got such a shaking 
from Big-dog, that he was only resuscitated 
by a copious administration of port wine ; but 
for all that, he never failed to greet the approach 
of liis j)i-^iiisher with a provocative growl. Fido, 
a blue Skye, was the gift of Dr All on, who 
parted with him because his 'jealous temper 
impelled him to bite a newly-come baby. Fido 
is described as the most excitable, most irritable, 
most affectionate dog in the world ; ‘always in 
extremes, either barking in exuberant joy, or 
looking at you' with great melancholy brown 
eyes, that seem as if they belonged to an im- 
prisoned spirit. It has been said of some dogs 
that they can do everything but talk ; Fido does 
talk. We know what he means as well as 
possible. He has particular expressions for 
everything he wants.’ 

The pride of the household was a mighty 
Pyrenean wolf-hound, found nearly dead in a 
ditch by a poor half-witted fellow, who gladly 
resigned him to Mortimer Collins until his owner 
should claim him. That never came to pass, and 
his new proprietor adopted Big-dog, as lie was 
called in default of knowing Ms proj^er name, and 
kept him near him wliile ^vorking, thinking, and 
dreaming.. Collins was rather proud of the fact 
tliat his favourite had thrashed every dog within 
a few miles ; but averred that he was a most 
courteous and chivalric dog, who, when walking 
out with ladies, treated ' them as if he -^Tere 
'pveux chevalier, Mrs Collins says : - ‘ He was 


curiously lilce his master in character ; he had 
mighty strength, and yet such gentle, loving 
ways ; ’ and she relates with evident appreciation, 
how a Berkshire labourer, as Mortimer Collins 
and Big-dog passed by him,’ exclaimed : ‘You 
be a pair, you be ! ’ Somebody once suggested 
sending the hound to a dog-show, a proposition 
at which his master was very indignant. ‘As 
if,’ said he, ‘any dog of ours should be tied up, 
or caged for an hour, or subjected to the imper- 
tinent gaze of visitors. We could no more send 
a dog of ours to a show, than submit to be ex- 
hibited in a man-show ourselves.’ An outburst 
thoroughly characteristic of the man whose friends 
‘were chiefly a few private people, his dogs, his 
servants, and his wife.’ 


ANCIENT SCOTTISH LAKE-DWELLINGS. 

As a branch of antiquarian research, the origin 
and history of ancient lake-dwelling.s, or cran- 
nogs, are of considerable interest, and valuable as 
throwing additional light on this singular phase 
of prehistoric life. Crannogs were a kind of forti- 
fied islands in lakes, and were used as dwelling- 
places and places of refuge by the early Celtic 
inhabitants of Ireland and Scotland. The portion 
of the island to be so fortified was marked off by 
piles driven into the bottom of the water, and 
these served to support a platform on which 
log-houses were erected, above high-water mark. 
Kemains of these ancient structures have been 
found widely distributed throughout Europe ; but 
the study of them is comparatively new. It is 
curious, indeed, that, in bygone years, so little 
attention should have been given to these sub- 
merged remains ; for it was not until the second 
half of the present century that they were made 
tlie subject of special inquiry, when Mr Joseph 
Bobertson, in the year 1857, read a paper upon 
them before the Society of Antiquai-ies of Scotland, 
which had the effect of stimulating research in 
this direction. Although several discoveries wmre 
made by subsequent explorers, yet comparatively 
little was done by way of furthering the syste- 
matic exploration of these widely-seated remaius 
in Scotland, until the formation of the Ayr- 
shire and Wigtownshii’e Archaeological Associa- 
tion opened a new epoch in antiquarian study ; 
one of the features of this Society being ‘the 
prominence given to practical explorations as a 
means of investigating the prehistoric remains of 
the district.’ For a full account of its investiga- 
tions, we are indebted to Dr , Munro’s valuable 
work. Ancient Scottish Lahe-dioelUngs cn' Crannogs; 
with a sup2^leme7itary chapter on Remains of Lalce- 
dwellings in England, by Eobert Munro, M.D., 
F.S.A.Scot. (Edinburgh : D. Douglas), in which, 
besides giving an admirable summary of the 
observations made by previous explorers, he has 
added a description of his own investigations. 
Its value, too, is enhanced in interest by the two 
hundred and seventy illustrations which accom- 
pany the text ; many of these enabling the reader 
to gain a clear idea n,ot only of the structure of 
the lake-dwellings, , but of the various relics found 
ill their localities. ^ . 

Eeferring to the origin of the Scottish crannogs, 
it has often been asked for what purpose they 
were constructed, and what grade of civilisation 
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characterised their occupiers. Although anti- 
quaries have differed in their opinion respecting 
the age of these remains, yet the weight of evi- 
dence, after a patient analysis of the characteristic 
features of the -numerous excavations made in 
recent years, seems to indicate that they are of 
comparatively modern origin, when contrasted 
with those of Switzerland, having been constructed 
probably about the time of the Eoman invasion. 
It is suggested that they were erected by ‘one 
and the same people for a special purpose, and 
about the same time, or, at least, within a limited 
period;^ the plan on which they were built having 
been introduced by immigrants of the Swiss lake- 
building community. The author, too, considers 
it probable that they were mostly constructed 
by the Celtic population, a fact which would 
account for their uneven distribution throughout 
Scotland. ‘Though we cannot argue definitely,^ 
he says, ‘from the present geographical distribu- 
tion of the Scottish lake-buildings, the indications 
are so clearly suggestive ' of their having been 
peculiar to those districts formerly occupied by 
Celtic races, that the significance of this generali- 
sation cannot be overlooked. Thus, adopting 
Skene’s division of the four kingdoms into which 
Scotland was ultimately divided by the contending 
' nationalities of Piets, Scots, Angles, and Strathclyde 
Britons, after the final withdrawal of the Eomans, 
we see that of all the crannogs proper, none have 
been found 'within the territories of tlae Angles ; 
ten and six are respectively within the confines 
. of the Piets and Scots; while no fewer than 
•twenty-eight are situated in the Scottish portion 
of the ancient kingdom of Strathclyde.’ That 
they have not been 'found in the south-eastern 
part of Scotland, may suggest the theory, that 
these districts had been occupied by the Angles 
before Celtic civilisation — or rather the warlike 
necessities of the times— gave birth to the island 
dwellings. 

-Again, among the relics discovered in the Scottish 
lakerdwellings, very few are of great, antiquity, 
none of the animal remains belonging to any very 
remote species. The objects, too, of stone are 
far from numerous, whereas there is an abundance 
of bone and wooden implements. Some idea 
of the domestic life of the Scottish lake-dwelling 
communities may be gathered from the excavated 
relics. Thus, it appears. Dr Munro tells us, 
that the Celtic short-horn, the so-called goat- 
horned sheep, and a domestic breed of pigs, were 
largely consumed. The horse "was only scantily 
iised. The number of bones and horns of the 
red-deer and roebuck seem to show that venison 
was , by no means a rare addition to the list of 
their dietary. Among birds, only the goose has 
been identified ; but, as Dr Munro points out, this 
! is no criterion of the extent of the encroachments 
of the lake-dwellers on the feathered tribe, as only 
the larger bones were collected and reported upon, 
i To this bill of fare, the occupiers of Lochspouts 
crannog, being comparatively near the sea, added 
several kinds of shellfish. The objects discovered 
•also afford ample testimony of the peaceful pro- 
secution of various arts and industries by these 
lake-dwellers ; many of these consisting of clay 
spindle- whorls, pins, needles, bodkins, knife- 
handles of red-deer horn, &c. In Carlingwark 
Loch, Kirkcudbrightshire, a caldron in an ex- 
cellent state of preservation was found ; and in a 


crannog at Ledaig, in Argyllshire, a wooden comb 
was turned up. 

The mnat variety of relics thus brought to 
light, whilst illustrating the arts and industries 
of the lake-dwellers, proves that they were the 
products of a refined civilisation, and testifies to 
the peaceful character of the inhabitants. Prom 
the rich, store of articles, however, secreted in 
these lake-dwellings, it has been urged that they 
were the headquarters of thieves and robbers, 
where the j)roceeds of their marauding excursions 
among the surrounding Boman provincials were 
stored up. But facts ascertained by research do 
not support this conjecture, inasmuch as, among 
the relics, military remains are only feebly repre- 
sented by ‘a few iron daggers and, spear-heads, 
one or two doubtful arrow-points, and a quantity 
of round pebbles and so-called slingstones.’ On 
the other hand, as a secluded place of refuge in 
perilous times, such an island-home woukrj>j'^o- 
-vade safety and protection ; as was the case with 
the crannog of Loch-an-Eilan, in Strathspey, 
which in the year 1688 we find spoken of as 
‘useful to the country in time of trouble or 
wars, for the people put in their goods and 
children here, and it is easily defended.’ In the 
Begister of the Privy Council of Scotland (April 
14, 1608), it is ordered that ‘the haill houssis 
of defence, strongholds, and crannoJeis in the 
yllis [the Western Isles] pertaining to Angus 
M‘Conneill of Dunnyvaig, and Hector M‘Cloyne 
of Do waft, sal be delyverit to his Majestic.’ In 
neighbourhoods, too, without any natural pro- 
tection, such as caves, or sites adapted for forti- 
fications, our forefathers displayed their inge- 
nuity by constructing these island-homes of wood ; 
not an easy task, considering that they were - 
frequently built in ten or twelve feet of water. 
As feats, moreover, of architectural skill, they are 
more remarkable, because, apart from having 
been secure retreats for large numbers of persons, 
they have proved them durability by resisting 
most successfully the ravages of centuries. 

Of the explorations carried on in recent years, 
one of the most interesting is that which was 
made owing to the drainage of Lochlee, four years 
ago, and the discovery beneath its grassy simface 
of a crannog. Indeed, this may be regarded as 
one of the most satisfactory excavations that 
archaBological science has accomplished in ' this 
direction, as the wort was carried on in a 
systematic method, and without those difficulties 
which necessarily so often attend researches 
of this kind. As Dr Munro says, before this 
loch was artificially drained, no one appears 
to have surmised that a small island, which 
became visible in the summer-time, and formed 
a safe habitation for gulls and other sea- 
birds during the breeding season, was formerly 
the residence of man. It does not appear to 
have attracted the attention of the poet Burns, 
although he lived for four years on the farm in 
which this loch was situated, as ploughman to 
his father, the tenant of the place. When, how- 
ever, in consequence of the discoveries of crannogs 
in other similar localities, it was surmised that 
there might be such a structure under Loclilee, 
especially as various remains had been dug up 
in the neighbourhood, the excavations were made 
which have had such a satisfactory result. Thus, 
a trench of a circular shape, about twenty-five 
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ycards in diameter and from five to six feet deep, 
was dug, wliich. disclosed a number of wooden 
piles, mostly upright, but some slanting. By 
far the most remarkable objects, however, were 
thick planks of oak about six feet long, with 
a- large s(^uare hole cut at each end. At the 
north-east side there were two rows of these 
beams exposed, four in each row, and about five 
feet apart, tlirough some of which, piles were 
still left sticking', their purpose being to keep 
the upper ends of the upright piles in position. 
Contiguous to these beams, there was a rude 
latform of rough planks, resting on transverse 
earns of split oak-trees, one of which measured 
fourteen and a half feet long and eight inches 
broad. Underneath this platform was discovered 
a compact mass of clay, stones, beams of soft 
wood, and ultimately brushwood, beloAv which 
it was impossible to make any further excavation, 
owing to the oozing up of water. On extending 
their operations to the north-west corner, the 
explorers came ujoon the edge of a smooth pave- 
ment neatly constructed of flat ' stones, which 
was agreed to be a fireplace, judging from the 
ashes, charcoal, and small pieces of burnt bones 
scattered about. As the excavations were con- 
tinued, not only were further pavements disclosed, 
but such a host of remains, that Dr Munro gave 
one spot the name of ^ Eelic-bed.’ Hence, the com- 
pleteness, as he says, with which ‘the operations 
have been executed, together with the great 
variety of relics found, cannot fail to make the 
Lochlee crannog a standard of comparison for 
future discoveries of a similar character.^ 

Among the researches and discoveries may be 
mentioned the crannog at Friars’ Carse, Dumfries- 
shire, and the excavation of another one at 
Lochspouts, near Kilkerran. The relics found 
in the latter, at a depth of about eighteen inches 
from the surface, although in point of number 
and . variety not eqiial to those from Lochlee, are 
scarcely inferior to '.them in archaeological im- 
portance, comprising objects of stone, bone, horn, 
wood, and metal. The crannog at Barhapple 
Loch, Glenluce, Wigtownshire, which' was exca- 
vated as recently as the year 1880, consists, 
so far as explored, mainly of piles and platforms 
of wood, with rough stones at some points. 
Lastly, the crannog at Buston, near Kilmaurs, has 
excited considerable interest ; for not only have 
relics of a most extensive character been brought 
to light, but the remains of a dwelling-house have 
been rendered distinctly discernible. Whether 
this was one large pagoda-lilce building, or a series 
of small huts, is uncertain ; although, we are told, 
the evidence, as far as it goes, would seem to be 
indicative of the former. 

In addition to the discoveries of recent years. 
Dr Munro has given a descriptive notice of the 
Scottish lake-dwellings previous to the year 1878, 
which adds to the completeness of liis work. 
Thus, among the more remarkable, we are told, 
is one in the Loch of Forfar, which bears the 
name of St Margaret, the queen of Hing Malcolm 
Oanmore, who died in 1097. Another crannog 
is that of Lochindorb, in Moray, which was 
visited by Edward 1. in 1303, about which time 
it was so fortified, that in 1336 Edward HI. 
led an- army to its relief, through the mountain 
passes of Athol and Badenoch. The crannog of 
Loch Canmor or Einord, in Aberdeenshire, had 


James IV. for its guest in 1506; and continued 
to be a place of strength until 1648, when it 
was destroyed by order of parliament. The isle 
of the Loch of Banchory dates back to 1619 ; 
Banchory itself being a place of very ancient 
note ; for here was the grave of our Christian 
missionary St Ternan, Archbishop of the Piets, 
as he is called in the old service-books of the 
church. The discovery of crannogs in Loch 
Dowalton, and of artificial islands in MuU, fur- 
nishes additional illustrations of these structures, 
to which may be added the crannog in the Loch of 
Kilbirnie, Ayrshire, and also that of Loch Lotus 
in Kirkcudbrightshire. Considering how little 
has been popularly known of this -branch of 
pchmological research, which is of widespread 
interest, as not being confined to any one country, 
we owe a debt of gratitude to Dr Munro for his 
comprehensive work, w^hich is the only complete 
history of British lake-dwellings yet published. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

is^OjST-poisonous disinfectants. 

The antiseptic properties of carbolic acid have 
long been known, and this substance in its liquid 
state is extensively used in operations by sur- 
geons. As a non-poisonous disinfectant the acid, 
in a vaporised condition, is said to be invaluable 
in hospitals and sick-rooms, and the following is 
a simple plan recommended by Messrs F. 0. 
Calvert and Co. of Manchester, the manufacturers 
not only of the acid, but also of a carbolic 
vaporiser, for the use of which apparatus detailed 
particulars are given. 

Place an ordinary house shovel over the fire 
until it becomes thoroughly hot (but not red-hot) ; 
then take it to the centr&oi the room and pour on 
the shovel an ounce (back of each bottle is gradu- 
ated in ounces) of No. 4 or No. 5 carbolic ; lean 
the shovel so tJiat no fiidd can fall to the floor^ and 
the carbolic will be readily given off in vapour 
suificient to fill an ordinary room. This wiE 
disinfect . the air of the room, and as genuine 
carbolic (more properly called phenol or pheny- 
lic alcohol) is not a mineral corrosive acid, the 
vapour will in no way injure pictures, metals, or 
fabrics. It is highly beneficial in many infectious 
diseases, and having been scientifically j)roved to 
benefit lungs affected by tubercle, it may be safely 
inhaled to a reasonable extent, and it can be 
diluted with 'svater if weaker vapour is w^anted. 
The No. 4 fluid can' be more easily tolerated 
because of its extra purity, and to many its odour 
is decidedly pleasant if not excessively employed. 
Daily use of this process is strongly recommended 
when infectious diseases are present or feared, and 
it wall be found serviceable in cases of whooping- 
cough. The vapour is not at all inflammable 
unless the shovel be made red-hot or held within 
two feet of fire or light, and the fluid will not 
injure carpets ; but it should not be allo^ved to 
fall upon oilcloths, painted or varnished wood- 
work or furniture.. 

N.B , — If any raw carbolic acid should fall on 
the skin, it must be promptly rubbed off wnth a 
dry cloth, and the affected parts well rubbed wdth 
oil If taken internally by mistake, sweet oil and 
vcastor oil should be at once administered in large 
doses, and no water used. 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

The iDublic have been not only somewhat : 
startled lately, but all true lovers of architec- 
tural beauty and antiquity have been sorely dis- 1 
inayed at the Eeport issued on the state of the 
external walls of Westminster Abbey, which are 
declared to be if not exactly absolutely ruinous, 
yet in a fair way to become so, and that at 
no distant period. This disastrous intelligence, | 
coming immediately after the statement that the 
central tower of Peterborough Cathedral — another 
of our beautiful ecclesiastical monuments — was 
in absolute danger of falling, is certainly signifi- 
cant, and sufficiently distressing. It would appear 
that for a very long period corrosion has been 
going on .from the pernicious effects of coal-smoke, 
damp, and frost, and that the external walls are 
in many places said to be eaten away to such an 
extent that the rubble forming the interior layer 
between the outer and inner walls is in many 
places absolutely visible. This is perfectly true, 
and has been often noticed by the writer. If 
this is really so to the extent stated, it is quite 
evident that decay has commenced to an alarming 
extent, and once begun, vdll go on extending , its 
ravages, unless immediately checked by prompt 
and energetic measures, such as have been so 
judiciously adopted at Peterborough, where, appa- 
rently, not even a single day was allowed to elapse 
before operations were at once commenced. 

The exterior walls of the Abbey are built of a 
stone which, though remarkable for its resistance 
to fire, is certainly not proof against the weather, 
which seems a determined enemy where it has 
the chance ; whilst the interior is entirely of fine 
limestone from Purbeck, commonly known as 
Purbeck marble, and remarkable for its hard- 
ness, and for the fine polish it takes so readily 
and retains so long. The glorious interior is 
happily in a perfectly sound condition, and it 
is only the exterior that requires immediate and 
judicious treatment in order to arrest the steady 
progress of the decay which has undoubtedly 
begun. A large portion — if not indeed nearly 
the whole — of the outer walls will need recasing. 
This is a serious matter, because it will of neces- 
sity involve a vast expense ; but if we do not 
intend to let ourselves be disgraced as a nation 
in the eyes of the whole civilised world, steps 
must immediately be taken to save from im- 
pending destruction one of the most beautiful 
and most deeply interesting of our historical and 
ecclesiastical monuments, A public subscription 
would very shortly produce the required funds; 
for in a cause so genuine and so national, we 
trust .'that few would be found who would refuse 
to contribute their mite.. 

THE GREAT EASTERN. 

It is currently reported that the celebrated 
steamer the Gi'eat JEastem, the largest ship ever 
built, find the grandest vessel affoat, after having 
been put to various incongruous uses, is at last to 
be' converted into a collier, and to carry coals 
between London and the Pirth of Forth. A 
more complete degradation it is impossible to 
conceive. When tliis magnificent ship was first 
built, the greatest expectations were raised of what 
she was to do, the vast cargoes she was to carry, 
and the thousands of passengers she was to accom- 


modate. But a peculiar sort of ill-luck seemed 
to hang over her from her very launching; 
accidents and misadventures pursued her, and she 
never appeared to have been managed with spirit 
or tact by her- owners, or else some strange 
prejudice must have existed against her, wliich 
operated in her disfavour, or she would surely 
have been more sought after by the travelling 
public. After having ruined her original Com- 
pany, they were glad to sell her for one hundred 
and sixty thousand pounds immediately after her 
launch ; and she ultimately started on her first 
voyage on the 17th of June 1860, with thirty-six 
passengers only. 

Although this was very successful, yet nothing 
further seems to have been • done until May 
1861, when she again crossed the Atlantic in 
ten days with a speed of fourteen and a half 
knots per hour. After this, she was hired by 
the War Office, , and carried two thousand troops 
to Quebec with such success that she subsequently 
made another trip to America — this time with 
four hundred passengers. And this seems the 
last time she was so engaged ; for the next we 
hear of her is her employment to lay the great 
Atlantic Cable, a duty for which no vessel affoat 
could approach her, on account of her vast size. 
After this useful and important service, she 
appears to have done nothing more, and for a 
long time was laid up in the Medway, whence 
she removed to Milford-Haven ; and from this 
place she will — if the report is true — commence 
her new service as a coUier — a Geordie Boy, 
capable of carrying twenty thousand tons of coal 
at once. It will be remembered that this magni- 
ficent ‘ collier ^ is registered twenty-three thousand 
tons burden, and is seven hundred feet in length, 
eighty-five in breadth, and sixty-one in depth. 
She is driven by a screw propeller, in addition 
to a pair of vast paddles, each furnished with 
sepai’ate engines, representing the united power 
of twelve thousand horses. Each engine has ten 
boilers, and each boiler ten furnaces. Five immense 
funnels and five masts, twenty boats, including two 
small steamers carried amidships, ten anchors of 
enormous size, with five thousand feet of chain 
cable of unprecedented magnitude, constituted 
some of the belongings of this marvellous ship. 
It may be added that she was begun • 1st May 
1854, and launched, after much difficulty, in 
January 1858, but did not make her first voyage 
till June 1860. 


LOVE’S EZCHAUGE. 

There is a pleasant void within my breast — 

It is the place where once my lieart did dwell 
Ere thou hadst stolen it from its peaceful rest 
By witchcraft-goodness and by beauty-spell. 
Eestore it not, but let my blissful loss 

Be sweet remembrance of my pilfering fair ; 

I would esteem it as but less than dross 
If thou returned it from thy bosom’s care. 
Alayhap I did abet thee in the deed — 

'My heart without thee were an empty toy ; 

I will not chide if thou but hear me plead, 

0 give me thine, and great will be my joy. 

Or if, alack, thy heart be given away, 

Grrant mine a tomb where thine so lately lay. 

D. H. Kennedy. 
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..POPULAE BANKING. 

It was said by Lord Jeffrey fcliafc the greatness of 
a nation and the happiness of its people did not 
depend so much upon the increase of its military 
strength, as upon ‘ the spread of banks and the in- 
crease of banking facilities.^ Taking this view, it is 
a happy sign that several continental governments 
have of late years greatly improved and extended 
their banking systems, whereby increased banking 
facilities have been given to their people, ^vhich 
again has encouraged their trade and industry. 
Tlie Avriter haAung visited some of these countries 
and inc[uired into the Avorking of their banking 
systems, can speak from Avhat he has seen there, as 
compared AAuth banking experience at home ; and 
as it may be interesting to parties in this country 
to knoAv Avhat changes have been made in banking 
abroad, Ave Avill give a brief but plain and practical 
description of the princijDal systems, and then the 
reader may judge Avhich is best. 

It is proper to glance at our colonial banks 
first, for they are conducted bn excellent prin- 
ciples ; indeed, they are founded on the good old 
unrestricted Scottish banking system, so that they 
can expand as they require. The Australian 
banks have been A^ery successful and enterprising, 
having increased so fast that they have doubled 
their assets and their business in the past ten 
years. Tlie Canadian banks have also done good 
serAuce to the Dominion, and given great accom- 
modation to the colonists. We IiaA^e heard some 
emigrant farmers and others say that the banks 
there are so much more obliging than the banks 
in the old country, that .the Canadian banks 
make Canada a better country for people A\dth 
moderate means to get on in than the old country 
is. The fact is our British banks are not poj^ular 
enough. 

As to the United States, a neAV system of bank- 
ing Avas adopted there, after the AA^ar. The 
National Banks Avere then established. There 
are noAV about tAVo thousand one hundred and 
sixty-eight of -these ba'nlvs throughout the States, 
so that banking facilities are placed Avithin the 
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reach of all ; and these banks haA^e given a 
Avonderful impetus to the trade and industries 
of the States. The National Banks are under 
local boards, so they knoAV AAdioin to trust. There 
have been very feAV failures of any banks since 
they commenced. Excepting the large banks in 
the cities, the capital of most of the banks is only 
ten thousand pounds. They are alloAA'ed to issue 
bank-notes to the amount of nine-tenths of their 
capital, AAdiich must be invested in bonds, and 
lodged Avith the Treasury, as security for their 
notes. Eor that privilege they have to pay tAvo 
per cent, per annum. All National Bank notes 
pass current OA^’er the Union. There are about one 
hundred and forty millions sterling of National 
Bank notes and UegaU tenders or ‘greenbacks’ 
in circulation. The Americans think highly of 
their National Banks and their ‘ greenbacks,’ and 
say they prefer ‘ paper ’ to ‘ metal.’ 

The French government, like the American, 
made a change in their monetary system after 
their AA'ar. They then began to study the arts of 
economy and peace. The Bank of France was 
empoAA^ered to substitute its notes for the coin 
AAdiich it AvithdreAV from circulation, and thercAvith 
paid a considerable portion of the German penalty 
in gold. That coin A\ns neA^er missed ; indeed, 
it appeared as if the adoption of the paper cur- 
rency, and the more liberal banking system AAEich 
AA^as then introduced, helped greatly to carry the 
French people OA^er their difficulties, and to start 
them on a new career of peaceful and profitable 
industry. The circulation of the Bank of France 
is noAV one hundred and tAA^enty millions sterling. 
This large issue of notes has the effect of encour- 
aging cash payments, AAdiich is the rule in France. 
It has been found that AAdien the circulation 
of notes is too much restricted, it drives people 
to deal upon credit. Tlie Bank of France is A^ery 
accommodating. It is the bank of the people ; 
no transaction is too large for it, and none too 
smaU. All classes go to it in great numbers, and 
are civilly served. 

In Germany, banking is also developed to a 
great extent. Banks are numerous everyAAdiere, 
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and much frequented. Every person seems 
to have a bank account in Germany as in 
France. The Land Banks, for enabling the 
peasantry to buj^ their farms' by instalments, 
and the People’s Banks, are peculiar German 
institutions. The People’s Banks were organised 
by the recently deceased Dr Schulze of Delitzsch, 
in Saxony. They were begun about a quarter 
of a century ago. Tliey are associations of work- 
ing-men, who, upon becoming members, pay 
weekly instalments ; and on the basis of the funds 
X^aid in, they obtain credit or the loan of money 
from the bank, to enable those who are mem- 
bers to work for themselves or others. There 
were in 1881, in the German Empire, eighteen 
hundred and eighty-nine Peox^le’s Banks. Of 
these, nine hundred and two banks made returns, 
and their capital was six millions sterling ; 
the savings’ deposits above six millions ; 
deposits, twelve and a half millions ; so that the 
credit of these banks stands high. They have 
advanced in loans to the members and to the 
working societies, seventy-four millions sterling. 
By means of these banks, small producers, if 
members, are supplied with capital to work upon, 
but under the superintendence of a Committee. 
They are thereby enabled to manufacture goods, 

, either by themselves or in co-operation with 
other members, and even to coinx^ete with large 
capitalists and large maniifacturers on equal terms, 
in the markets of the world ; so these banks are 
solving the knotty question how capital and 
labour can co-operate to mutual advantage. 

Peox)le’s Banks have spread into the neighbour- 
ing countries. In Ital}’-, Signor L. Luzzati began 
the banks there, on the princixDle of allowing 
non-members to get the benefits of his banks 
as well as members. In 1881, there were a 
hundred and sixty-five Peoxde’s Banks in Italy, 
with one million and three-quarters sterling of 
cax3ital. The government of -Italy has recom- 
mended the peox^le to place their deposits in these 
banks rather than in the Milan savings-banks, 
as , they lend money to the cultivators and 
others, which encourages industry. 

With these examples of popular banking before 
us, and taking into consideration the way in which 
banking is carried on in this countr}^, the question 
is : Can any improvement be suggested in the way 
of establishing better banks for the people here? 
There is a great blank or want of intermediate 
banlvs between the large joint-stock banks and 
the savings-banks. We have no banlcs to corre- 
spond 'svith the People’s Banks of Germany, or 
the moderate-sized National Banks of the United 
States. Therefore, there is a large, industrious, 
and respectable class of small-farmers, tradesmen, 
shopkeepers, and others who are left out in the 
cold. There should be pox^ular banks and banlc- 
ing facilities provided for the numerous class, of 
small customers who require a bank to deposit 
their savings in, and at ^ the same time to turn 
their little money to the best account ; also, on the 
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other hand, to accommodate those who may want 
to borrow small sums occasionally for stocking 
their farms or their shox^s. In x^Min language, 
banks are wanted to serve the smaller class of 
customers, in the same way as the large banks 
now serve the larger customers. 

. Well, supposing a x^nblic-spirited party desires 
to get UX3 such a bank on popular x>riiicix3les in 
any town, the first thing to do is to form a resx^ect- 
able and active Provisional Committee, to orga- 
nise and register the bank as a Limited Liability 
Company. Say the capital is fixed at ten thou- 
sand pounds in live-pound shares, one pound per 
share to be x^aid ux3 ; this would give two thousand^ 
pounds to begin with, and leave eight thousand 
X)ounds uncalled, as a guarantee to dex^ositors. 
Then allowing one hundred x^ounds for x^relimi- 
nary expenses, and one-half per cent, upon the 
deposits for working expenses — which is more than 
the savings-banks cost — and' siq^ioose, next, that 
the dexDosits come to twenty- five thousand pounds 
the first year; allow two-and-a-half to three per 
cent, for interest on dexDosits, and charge from 
five to seven-and-a-half x^er cent, for loans and 
advances on cash credits and other securities — it 
may be calculated there would be a clear x^rofit 
of two per cent, on the amount of the deposits ; 
which would "puj a good dividend, and leave a 
respectable reserve besides. ' Such banks could 
easily be established and made to x^^^y* Lut 
better still, they can be made a great benefit 
to any community, provided they are well con- 
ducted. ’ . 

There is no reason to doubt such banks would 
be a great success, and would soon spread over 
the country, when once they were started. 
The most important x^oint would be to get a 
good Committee of management; and a 'respect- 
able gentleman who ' has a shop or an office 
to act as bank -agent, so as to be convenient 
to the public . and save expense. It would be 
a desirable situation. 'It will 'be worth wliile 
for business gentlemen to take up these banks in 
tlieir localities. In other places, working-men, 
or, what is better, a union of' different classes, 
may take up these banks in towns. The Com- 
mittees will need to look well after the business ; 
but when it is seen how well Sx3inning Companies 
and Co-operative Stores are managed, there is 
no fear but People’s Banks could also be managed 
prudently and profitably for the benefit of all 
concerned — and who are not concerned in this 
movement? — which proposes to open banlcs and 
bring banking facilities to all classes — to those 
vdth small means on the same terms as to those 
with larger means — to the peasant us well as tlie 
peer, to the labourer and to the artisan as well 
as to the capitalist. 

Popular banking will enable the x^eople to raise 
themselves to a higher x^latform, and to a more 
♦independent position, by the accumulation of the 
sa-Tings of industry, and the formation thereby 
of great funds of cax^ital in their own banks, at 
the command of the industrious classes themselves, 
uX)on the most advantageous terms, for the further 
encouragement of industry. ■ The banking laws 
of this country should be relaxed so far as to 
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allow bankmg to be developed here as much as 
in onr own colonies and other countries, so that 
the trade, commerce, and industry, of Britain may 
go on uninterruptedly and prosperously. 


ONE FALSE, BOTH EAIE; 

OR, A HARD Ki^OT. . 

CHAPTER XXXVIII. — PREPARATIONS. 

‘Some weeks, few but busy, had elapsed since 
the disastrous termination of the j)icnic in the 
mountains, and tlie weather had now become 
•decidedly of a wintry character. The blue Welsh* 
hill-peaks had put on their crests of spotless 
snow ; and sharp and frequent frost made the 
hunting days in districts lying near the Cambrian 
border to partake a good deal of the nature of 
XI lottery. At Sir Timothy’s ultra-hospitable 
mansion, some changes had taken place in the 
muster-roll of the numerous - guests on whose 
good-will the owner of New Hatch relied for 
an accession to his social importance in the 
ensuing London season. The Dowager Countess 
of Mildborough, for instance, had found her 
ohronic rheumatism so much aggravated by the 
keen air of the Welsh Marches, that even her 
•camel-like i)3.tience had given way ; and she had 
insisted, to the disgust of her daughters, the 
Ladies Flora and Celia, in quitting her present 
luxurious quarters for cramped • lodgings at 
Torquay, and the vicinity of a doctor in whom 
she believed. Other ladies had departed, and 
so had some of the; young men ; but fresh 
arrivals had taken their places ; for the fame of 
Sir Timothy’s cellar, and Sir Timothy’s cook, and 
Sir Timothy’s .preserves of plieasants, was too 
widely spread to allow of any fear lest his 
invitations should be neglected. Among the 
faithful who remained were, of course. Lord 
Putney and his fidics Achates, the Honourable 
Algernon March, who was to be, in old-fashioned 
parlance, my lord’s ‘best-man’ at the coming 
ceremony, for which elaborate prex^arations were 
in progress. 

it was to be a grand wedding. Lady Barbara 
Montgomery and Lord Putney were of one mind 
in desiring that no expense and no tr’ouble should 
' be spared to celebrate the alliance between two 
such distinguished Houses with jDi’op^r 
There would be triumphal arches of course ; and 
much strewing of flowers, and oxen roasted whole, 
and casks of ale set abroach, and bonfires blazing 
on the hill-tops when night should fall, their 
ruddy gleam contrasting with . the fitful sparlde 
of the fireworks. These and the bell-ringing, 
and certain distributions of gifts to old and 
young, would com]pose the pojDular and outdoor 
part of tlie display. Within doors, the more 
aristocratic portion of the exx^ected conix^any 
were to be roj^ally entertained at the castle. A 
very renowned xJRTveyor of good cheer had been 
induced to come down x^ersonally from London 
to superintend the x^Teliminaries of the wedding 
breakfast, and had pledged his reimtation that 
every delicacy not in season should figure at the 
banquet, and that the services of his experienced 
staff should be unstintedly impressed into the 
task of festal decoration. 

The episcopal blessing on the nuptial rite would 
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not be lacking. The Bishox^ of the diocese had 
X>romised to officiate at the ceremony, and was 
exxiected to stay a night or two at Castel Yawr — 
all that a hard-working prelate could be supposed 
to spare from his multifarious duties. His Eight 
Beverend Lordshij) was to • be assisted by an 
ecclesiastic of a different grade, and who secretly 
considered, himself as a far more important 
X^ersonage than his titular sux5erior in the hier- 
archy. Nobody, out of a very limited clique, 
had ever heard of Bishop Jackson, ex-private 
tutor, ex-domestic chaplain, next a fashionable 
preacher, and then a courtly canon, before he 
was suddenly x^i^^l^forked into a bishox^ric. 
Whereas every one had heard of that energetic 
Churchman, the Archdeacon, who dwelt within 
driving distance of the castle, and was indeed an 
old friend, and some said a former admirer of 
Lady Barbara. Archdeacon Crane, as an active 
and x^RgRficious member of the Church militant, 
had contrived to keex^ his name pretty constantly 
before the public j and his x^^^^phlets, and his 
contributions to magazine literature, and his 
fiery speeches at Congress and Conference and 
such new-fangled gatherings, had earned for him 
much newspaper criticism, not always laudatory. 
It was said of the Archdeacon that, he rather 
liked to be abused, and beyond question con- 
troversy was his element, and the dust of battle 
fragrant to his nostrils as to those of Attila. No 
wonder that he desx>ised his Bishop, who Wiis 
certainly tame, and perhaps flaccid. 

That London court milliners, and those Parisian 
sisters of the craft who hold their heads higher 
still, had set deft fingers and cumiing needles to 
work, was but natural. But it was whispered 
that the great ]\L Worth himself, the x^eerless 
arbiter of taste, who usuall)’* secludes his serene 
personality in the innermost recesses of Fashion’s 
Temple, had condescended to design the faultless 
wedding-dress of so beautiful a bride as the 
renowned . of Leominster. That Lord Putney, 
the tyxncal aristocratic old bachelor of town club- 
life, should be about to be married at last, was 
even enough of itself to awaken iiiterest. But 
that she, so young, so charming, so rich, should 
marry Lord Putney, of all imaginable bride- 
grooms, and that immediately before her right 
to her x^osition and her income was to be . put to 
the sharp arbitrament of a trial at law, composed 
so fascinating a programme, that those who had 
not been asked — and their name, was necessarily 
legion— to the mansion of Sir Timotliy and Lady 
Juliana Briggs, envied tliose who were lodged 
under the roof of New Hatch ; while the dis- 
appointed daughters of the Dowager Countess of 
Mildborough, who, though never asked to be 
bridesmaids, had still counted that one wedding 
might lead to another, were very snappish at 
Torquay to female friends of inferior rank, and 
always spoke of Sir Timothy as vulgar, and 
Castel Yawr as a dreary old barracks. 

Lord Putney was the hax:)xnest of the hax)py. 
He gave himself the oddest airs of being, as it 
were, a .lamb led to the sacrifice, and seemed 
sentimentally to mourn over his floral fetters 
and to bewail the loss of his youthful freedom. 
But he was very proud of his x^osition. His old 
heart could at least throb at the prospect that 
a lovely young wife would now be by his side, 
and then the very gossip that floated through 
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tlie air as to her disputed 

to him. , 

And now Time, with scythe and hour-^lass, : 
had swept on, and brought about the eve of the 
eventful marriage morn. At Castel A^awr, the 
few important gueste had arrived. There was 
the Duke of Snowdon, farmer-like, but estimable, 
and with an odd sort of sense of his own great 
position that now and again lent wei,^ht to his 
words, and caused people to forget his homely 
features and sloucliing gait. There was the 
handsome young Duchess ; and a younger brother 
of the Duke, Lord William Hill, of whom it may 
be said that lie was eminently useful, always 
there when required, and never in the way when 
not Avanted — a model cadet, Avhose Amcation in 
life it Avas to be younger brotlier to His Grace. 
Also arrived another Ausitor, Adolphus, present 
Marquis of Leominster, Avho Avore his firenew 
honours A^ery meekly, but Avho had been chosen 
as the most appropriate person to gwe aAvay the 
bride. And then there Avas the Bishop, Avho Avas 
ahvays as unused to his neAV mitre as poor Dolly 
Montgomery — long a butt of unrespective young 
Avags in the club smoking-room — to his neAV 
straAvberry-leaA^ed coronet, and AA^ho, like the 
Marquis, seemed tacitly to beg eA^ery one’s 
for the lofty station to AAdiich he had been pro- 
moted. A pink-faced prelate Avas Bishop Jackson, 
an eminently ^ safe ’ man, in ministerial language, 
and one AAdiose dread of polemics Avas akin to the 
horror some men entertain of hydropliobia. 
Altogether, tlie party Avas complete, and every 
preparation for the happy day that Avas so soon 
to daAA'ii had been made. To-morrow AA^as to 
witness the espousals of the Bight Hon. George 
Augustus Viscount Putney, and Clare, Mar- 
chioness of Leominster. All Avas ready ; and 
every heart, saA^e one, in Castel VaAvr beat 
lightly and hopefully in anticipation of the 
morrow. 

THE ISLE OF MAY AND ITS BIBDS. 

BY A LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER. 

It is indeed interesting to loA^’ers of nature to 
peruse the many instructive books and articles, 
noAV so frequently brought before tlie public, 
regarding our birds both at home and abroad. 

, On our lonely , isolated liome — for during the 
winter months at least it merits the appellation, 
though only removed about a score of miles 
from busy centres to the Avest and north, namely, 
Edinburgh and Dundee — A^ery fcAv Avould ima- 
gine we are Ausited and cheered by the sight 
of so many specimens of the feathered creation. 
In Avhat IblloAvs, I have endeavoured to giA^'e a 
simple sketch of them, and hope it may interest 
your readers. But in the first place, I Avill give 
a short description of the isle. 

The Isle of May is situated at the mouth of 
the Firth of Forth, an estuary Avhich divides the 
county of Fife from the Lothians. It is four 
and a half miles from Crail, or I may say 
the East Neuk, on the north shore of Fife ; 
and nine miles from Dunbar on the south 
shore ; and lies north and south, being nearly 
tAvo miles long by a quarter of a mile broad 


on an average. Near the centre stands the li^dit- 
house, a A^ery substantial building, erected in 
1816, an indispensable boon to tlie storm-tossed 
mariner. In early years of ecclesiastical history, 
the isle Avas knoAvn as a seat of religion, and a 
great resort of the recluse, and has tlie ruins of 
St Adrian’s Chapel, erected in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. At one time, it Avas more or less inhabited 
by iishermen, but now only by those connected 
AAuth the lighthouse. There is neither tree nor 
bush of any descrijDtion to afford shelter from the 
many fierce gales to AAdiich the isle is exposed ; 
nothing but here and there the meagre shelter 
of some projecting rock. Along the east side, the 
shore is Ioav ; but the Avest for the most part is 
perpendicular cliffs. Winter Avith its storms has 
charms to some, Avhen one is almost irresistibly 
draAvii out of doors to battle Avith the Avind and 
driAung spray, till, under the lee of some sheltering 
rock, the sea can be vieAved in AAuldest fury ; but, 
like most people, AA^e are glad AAdien genial spring 
shoAvs signs of its approach. May and June are 
the months AAdien the isle is most beautiful, the 
sea-pinks being then in full bloom, and spreading 
their delicious fragrance around. On a clear day, 
a grand aucav is got from, the May. To the south, 
St Abb’s Head, the green fields of East Lothian, 
and the Lammermoor Hills, are seen ; while as 
the firth narroAA’s, Tantallon Castle, Bass Bock, 
and North BeiUAdck, seem only half the distance 
AAdiich they really are. To the westAA^ard, Inch- 
keith, Cal ton Hill, and Salisbury Crags are 
descried, as Avell as the many fishing toAvns and 
villages of fruitful Fife. To the north, the coast 
and hills of Forfarshire, and even of Kincardine, 
appear in the distance. 

No doubt Ave oAve the abundance of our feathered 
visitors to being situated on the higliAvay of migra- 
tion, great numbers making the May a resting- 
place both on arrhdng at and leaving our shoi’es, 
but more especially after their, fatiguing flight 
across the North Sea. The birds that breed on the 
island first claim our attention, as they are most 
interesting and in their merriest mood, some of 
them also remaining all the year round. The 
rock and meadoAv pipits — Avith their local names 
of sea-lark and mosscheeper — are first entitled to 
notice. A. feAV of the former remain during 
AAdnter, but the greatest numbers of both kinds 
arrive in March. They build in the edge of a 
grassy bank, or under the Ioav shelf of a rock ; and 
by their incessant ‘cheep,’ ‘cheep,’ and flitting 
from rock to rock, one can tell AA'hen he is near 
the nest, though' it is not easily found. The 
Avheatears also arrive in March, but not in great 
numbers, and take possession of disused rabbit- 
holes, AAdiere they build tlieir nests, sometimes as 
far inside as tAvo feet. They remain for ' about 
six months ; and are handsome birds ; therefore, 
very AAnlcome visitors. A feAv blackbirds remain 
during the year, but more arrive before nesting- 
time. In the absence of their general nesting- 
place — a thick bush or tree — they must accom- 
modate themselves to the situation, so build in 
Auirious places, generally in the same place every 
year, and sometimes tAvice a yeai\ I -have found 
their nest in clefts of the rock close to the sea, 
in a steep grassy bank, and on the ground in a 
tuft of nettles. Begularly as breeding-time ap- 
proaches, these birds are heard pealing forth their 
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clianniiig song, in tlie early morning, from tlie 
liigliest attainable eminence. During tlie year, 
we are visited by flocks of starlings, wliicli some- 
times remain for weeks, at other times only for 
a day. A good many breed on the face of the i 
cliffs, but always out of reach. A few wag- j 
tails arrive about the same time as the wlieatears, * 
and nestle in the vicinity of a loch near the centre | 
of the isle ; and also a few pairs of the greater 
redpole or rose-linnet, which build in a grassy 
bank, or in a tuft on .the ground. 

With the exception of the seabirds, ■which I 
will notice presentl}^, the above are all that breed j 
oh the isle. In August and September, great : 
numbers of robins, golden-crested wrens, tits, 
bramblings, and a few common wrens and 
dunnocks or hedge-sparrows, arrive. In Sep- 
tember 1882, the two species first mentioned 
were very numerous, and remained a long time, 
many of the robins dying, and the gold-crests 
so tame as to be caught by the hand. A very 
few robins, common wrens, and dunnocks remain 
during winter, .leaving in March to breed else- 
where. During September and October, many 
redwings, ring-ousels, woodcocks, siskins, green- 
linnets, and a few song-thrushes, visit the isle. 
With south-east or easterly winds and haze in 
October, woodcocks in greater or lesser numbers 
never fail to arrive, and for a short time afford 
excellent sport. In the first week of October 1882, 
a good many arrived, accompanied by hundreds 
of redwings and some owls, and remained for 
some days. On arrival, the woodcocks are in 
high condition ; but if they remain any length of 
time, soon fall off. An unusually late arrival 
took place in December last, during the heavy 
snowstorm. Solitary specimens of the common 
snipe and jack-snipe occur all the winter, but 
are more numerous in frosty weather. 

In November to January, fieldfares come in 
great flocks, some remaining for weeks. Very 
many flocks of larks and snow-buntings or snow- 
flakes come and go from September to March ; 
and at times, flocks of golden-plover and lapwings. 

]\Iany of the larks and redwings, attracted by 
the light, kill or injure themselves by flying 
against the lantern of -the ' lighthouse. During 
the winter months, if the weather is not too 
stormy, curlews in great numbers come every 
evening from Eife, where they go to feed in the 
daytime. On a quiet night, they make the island 
resound with their whistling and screaming. A 
few larks and thrushes, as well as the resident 
pipits, fall victims to hawks and falcons, some of 
wliich occasionally visit us. 

All the above-mentioned species, with the 
exception of' the snipe, as a rule come in flocks ; 
but single pairs, or sometimes individuals of the 
following, remain for weeks in the spring and 
autumn, namely, chaffinch, redstart, yellow bunt- 
ing, reed bunting, wh inchat, stonechat, yellow 
wagtail, and lesser redpole — all birds of hand- 
some plumage. In the autumn also, the usual 
fz’equenters of copses and hedgerows, blackcaps, 
chiffchaffs, and white-throat warblens, and doubt- 
less others of the genus, flit about with no other 
cover than a few nettles, or that afforded by 
the patches of potatoes or turnips, and at times 
trill forth their beautilully modulated notes. 
Swallows, too, are frequent visitors during their 
stay in Britain ; while the cuckoo seldom fails to 


make himself heard during the season; and I 
have caught the landrail or corncrake here at 
different times in April and even in August. 
Solitary individuals of the hooded crow, rook, and 
jackdaw, visit here, and remain for short periods ; 
young lambs have at times fallen victims to the 
first-mentioned .sjoecies. Very rare visitors are 
the common bunting and the house-sparrow, these 
occurring not over once or twice in a year ; but 
sevenil species seldom seen in Scotland, have 
recently been procured on the May Island ; among 
these may be mentioned the blue-tliroated warbler, 
being, I am told, its first occurrence in Scot- 
land, and third or fourth in Britain. Apart from 
the regular migrants, these rare stragglers arrive 
with easterly gales. Some of the finch tribe niay 
rest while j)^^s3ing, or arrive with westerly or 
local breezes ; and, finding sufficient food, remain 
for some time. It is indeed wonderful, con- 
sidering the limited extent of this lonely isle, 
how the large numbers of starlings, larks, and 
thrushes, remaining for ^yeeks, find a supply 
of food ; but except in the winter of 1878-79, 
very few have died here, to my knowledge. 
During that severe -winter, many larks, &c., were 
found dead. 

Seven different kinds of seabirds breed here, 
for the most part on the perpendicular cliffs 
bordering the west side of the island. The most 
numerous are the common guillemots, or, as they 
are more generally called, marrots or scouts. 
They make several preliminary' visits during 
February and March, often in greater numbers 
than ultimately stop to breed, but do not remain 
for the season until about the middle of April. 
I think that between two and three thousand 
is about the number that remain to breed. 
Although they seem very social and friendly, 
scores of them sitting close together on the same 
shelf, I have watched a pair fight for about' ten 
minutes for the possession of a coveted ledge. 
They make no nest, the female depositing one 
egg on the bare shelf of the rock, sitting very 
close on it, even refusing to leave though struck 
with stones, but sits croak, croaking, or ‘swearing* 
as it is termed, at the same time becking and 
bowing and guarding her egg. If they are hastily 
compelled to fly, many of the eggs tumble down 
on the rocks, and are broken. The razor-bills 
come about the same time as the guillemots, but 
not in such numbers ; and generally choose a 
breeding-place a little above them, in a hole or 
cleft of the rock, where their eggs are more secure, 
though often these can be got from the top of 
the cliffs. A number of puffins or tammie- 
nories — I think about thirty or forty pairs — 
arrive next. These make a rude sort of nest with 
a little grass in crevices or wide fissui'es of the 
cliffs. They burrow in the grassy banks like 
rabbits, where they, seem to enjoy 'tliemselves 
together, but do not apparently nestle in them. 
Some hundreds of kittiwakes also breed at the 
same place, but build a very substantial nest, in 
which they deposit three or four eggs. They are 
by far the noisiest of the inhabitants, ever 
rending the air with their kitti waking, as if to 
entreat intruders to ‘ get away,’ ‘ get away.* 
For the last two seasons, a single pair of cor- 
morants have remained, and bred in a cave in 
the clifls ; , and eider-ducks breed here during 
the season, most of them arrhung in March. 
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The nests are found all over the island, and are 
much sought after for the sake of the eggs, which 
are very little inferior to those of the domestic • 
fowl, if the nest is undisturbed, they lay five 
or six eggs ; but I have never known them to 
■ continue laying after some of the eggs were 
removed, as is said to occur in some y>laces. If 
the first nest is pilfered, they nestle elsewhere ; 
but the second brood does not generally , exceed 
two or three. The male birds leave in J une and 
July, the females remaining longer ; but flocks 
visit us now and again during the winter. A pair 
of oyster- catchers breed annually on the north 
point of the island, de^DOsiting four eggs in a small 
hole scraped on some dry hillock, and by their 
screaming and endeavouring to draw intruders 
from their nest, much resemble the lapwing. 
They used to arrive in April, and leave again 
in July, but last year the pair remained all 
winter. 

The above are alTthat breed ; but about thirty 
or forty shags and cormorants inhabit the island 
all the winter, roosting on the cliffs at night. 
They depart for their fishing-ground soon after 
daybreak, at which time I have seen upwards 
of forty leave in one flock. For the most part, 
they fish to the north of the island, whence they 
return in the afternoon or evening, singly, or by 
twos or threes. The great northern diver, black 
guillemot, and little auk, are also occasionally 
•seen during the winter months ; and gannets from 
the Bass Kock fish at times in the vicinity, but 
mostly in August and September. Of the duck 
tribe, in addition to the eiders, the number 
depends much on the severity of the winter ; but 
the common wild-duck, teal, sheldrake, and long-- 
tailed duck, are the species most generally seen, 
A few herons visit in the autumn, and remain 
for some time ; and the redshank and common 
sandpiper are .here all vdnter. Great flocks .of 
gulls assemble generally in the early x^art of the 
yeai', or when the herrings, arrive in the Firth ; 
for the most .p^^i^t they ""belong to the herring 
and lesser black-backed species. Though very few 
are seen during the day, they arrive in- great 
numbers towards evening, to rest for the night 
on or in the lee of the island. I have seen skuas 
and terns here at different times, and the fork- 
tailed petrel has more than once occurred. Sea- 
birds very seldom s.trike the lantern, as they are 
thought to do, only one instance having occurred 
here for the past five ^^ears. 

^ Sucli is a short description of the feathered 
visitors to our island home, and more could yet 
be told regarding them. But go out, every lover 
of nature, into the fields, woods, and waters — 
nature’s ever open book — and see and judge for 
yourselves ; and be assured you will obtain true 
knowledge, health, and enjo^unent to the full. 
Certainly, all have not the same advantages, time, 
or opportunity ; but many an hour may be 
usefully and x)leasantly spent, by those situated 
as we are, in observing and studying the living 
objects around. At several lighthouse stations, 
notes are taken of all birds arriving at or seen 
passing, in behalf of a Committee aiDpointed by 
the British Association to investigate into the 
migration of birds in connection with meteoro- 
logical phenomena and such observations < have 
proved very interesting here, although it is to 
be regretted some stations do not take the trouble 


to report. There is always sometliing to learn 
ill nature ; and all should try and contribute, 
be it ever so little, to our knowledge of her 
works. ’ 


PC OK LITTLE LIFE. 

VII.' 

For some days jDast, there had been a talk of 
George and Evelyn riding uj) to Hlie liills,’ to 
call on some friends who lived at Belvidere, and 
to gave George an oxiportunity of seeing some of 
the mountain scenery for which the x^i^^sh of 
St Andrew’s is so justly famed. Something,, 
however, had always occurred to x^i’^vent the 
realisation of the project. But time was fleeting ; 
the November ‘seasons^ were at hand. Already 
the light cirrus clouds, whicli the negroes designate 
‘ rain-seeds,’ were to be seen in the morning sky. 
AKeady, towards evening, the air was growing 
thick with vapour ; and at nights, the swarms of 
mosguitoes and flies were, as George expressed it, 
‘more than human nature could bear.’ If the 
trip to ‘ the hills ’ was to take x^lace at all, it was 
incumbent that it should be got over before ‘ the 
gullies were down.’ When the mountain brooks 
had become raging torrents, when the dry water- 
courses had become broad and swiftly-flowing 
rivers, when the daily rains were falling like solid 
sheets of water, travelling was difficult even in 
the x^hains. Amongst the hills, it was not to be 
thought of. 

‘I would not delay anothet day, if I were 
you, George ! ’ said Mrs Durham at breakfast that 
morning. ‘ We ’ll start ^Mannie with the ponies 
to the Gardens now. You and Evelyn can follow 
in the carnage later. O.nce you get in among 
“the bush,” you won’t need to fear the sun. You 
will be at Belvidere in time for afternoon .tea; and 
you. can ride home again in the cool of the 
evening.’ ' , 

They started, therefore, after lunch ; Evelyn 
in her gray riding-habit and black hat ; George 
equix^ped with sx)ur3 and gaiters, and carrying a 
heavy hunting-crox3 in his hand. A little above 
the village of Gardens,, they left the carriage. 
Evelyn mounted lier fat old pony Jack ; George 
bestrid old Blunderbore, a famous hilhxDony, that, 
after having been owned by a succession' of 
governors, judges, and other liigh officials, had 
now become the property of Mrs Durham of 
Prospect Gardens. It was a steep though lovely 
ride. A road there could scarcely be said to be. 
But a mountain track, pa-ved by the hard soles 
of many generations of negroes, and the , hoofs of 
the horses and mules of the country-x^eoxAe who 
daily brought down their coffee and bread-kind 
to sell at Kingston market, showed the route. 
And if, at times," there were great travelling; 
boulders in the xxith to be circumvented, and tiny 
trickling rivulets to be crossed ; or a fallen branch 
of bamboo to be -stejox^ed across ; or bits of tlie 
rock, worn by much traffic into the semblance of 
miniature staircases, to be climbed ; or a rustic 
bridge, spanning the scene of some recent land- 
slix?, to be gingerly traversed — these and such-like 
obstacles only added a zest to the journey, whilst 
they heightened a thousandfold the x^icturesque- 
ness of the scene. And then, the marvellous 
setting of the picture ! — the arching fringe of 
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bamboos tbafc bordered tlie path, the checkered 
sliadows falling across the roadway, the banks of 
maiden-hair fern and begonia growing by its sides, 
the tree-ferns at intervals on its margin — was 
there ever a wood-walk more lilce a poet’s dream, 
more meet for lovers’ talk, more adapted for the 
free thrust and parry, the mutual interchange of 
youthful joys and sorrows ! 

It was tlie influence of the scenery that pro- 
voked the conversation which ensued — there 
could be no doubt of that. Nothing but it could 
have induced George to lay bare the secret recesses 
of his heart. And if any middle-aged reader 
.haply doubts the assertion, let him appeal to his 
own memory for its corroboration. Let him 
ask himself, looking across the table to her who 
sits opposite to him, whether he would ever 
have been able to summon up courage to put 
the momentous question, if nature, that wise I 
counsellor, that sympathetic ally, had not come 
to his aid on that eventful day? It was that 
quiet wood-shaded nook on the. Thames, that 
solitary crevice between two over-shadowing rocks 
by the seashore, the gentle murmur of the waves 
on that sandy beach, that lonely hill-top, the 
ruins of that deserted castle by the Ehine, the 
placid music of that mountain brook, the plash 
of that moss-grown fountain in those unfrequented 
gardens, that armed his voice with strength to 
make the fateful demand. And when he had 
‘ obtained the answer that he sought — the answer 
that he hoped for, yet scarcely ventured to 
expect — was it not kind nature that congratulated 
him the first, and with its thousand voices spread 
abroad the joyful intelligence, till rock and shore, 
river and mountain, wood and forest, seemed to 
echo and reverberate with his joy ! 

It was -not,' indeed, till their return journey 
that George yielded to the ^Dowerful promiDtings 
of the voice of nature; and when at length his 
lips were unlocked, the result was scarcely such 
as to justify the expectation of even a qualified 
success. Indeed, the conversation ' began with 
something very like a quarrel. 

‘ I say, Evelyn,’ said George abruptly, ‘ is there 
anything between you and Captain Hillyard ? ’ 

‘ Between me and Captain Hillyard ! ’ she re- 
peated with surprise. ‘I don’t understand you, 
George.’ • 

‘ I thought I was plain enough,’ he replied with 
ill-concealed bitterness. 

‘ Periiaps you ^Yere, George. But I; fail to see 
either why you should ask me this, or what gives 
youTlie right to put the question.’ 

‘Oh, if that is the way you wish to take it, 

I have no difficulty in giving you an answer. 

I asked because I thought you seemed put out 
when the children mentioned his name this 
morning ; and as for my right to ask, I ’m your 
cousin, and I think that ’s title enough.’ 

‘ I u’as put out, I admit,’ replied Evelyn ; 
‘though wh}’’, I’m sure I don’t know. Children 
are constantly saying disagreeable things; they 
do it to torment. Of course, it is , very silly 
to be annoyed by them, but one can’t help it 
always.’ 

‘ But is it true, Evelyn ? ’ 

' ‘Is what true? ’ 

‘ That you correspond with him ? ’ 

‘ Of course, it is true. Why shouldn’t I ? He 
is one of our most intimate friends. I have a 


whole drawerful of his letters,’ she added with 
a young giiTs innocent malice. 

‘ You keep his letters, then ? ’ 

‘I keep yours too, George,’ she said, smiling 
upon him. 

‘ But that ’s different. I ’m your cousin.’ 

‘ Oh, no doubt, it ’s different ; but for ’ the 
matter of that, I kee^D all letters.’ 

‘I wish you’d burn mine, then,’ he answered 
cynically. ‘ I ’ve no particular desire to have my 
letters tied up along with those of that fellow.’ 

‘ Why, George, how cross you are ! What 
has poor Captain.^ Hillyard done to .ofiend you? 
I thought you said he wasn’t half a bad feUow, 
after you had met him the other night at the 
Governor’s ; and I was so pleased to hear you 
say so, because we are aU so fond of Iiim at Prosiiect 
Gardens.’ 

George flicked his pony testily with his riding- 
whip. ‘ I don’t see anything so particularly 
attractive about him. He ’s pleasant enough 
for a soldier, I daresay ; and no doubt,’ he added, 
‘he’s no end of an Alonis among the ladies. 
I’d like to see what sort of a figure he’d cut 
in London, though ; he ’d soon find his level 
there.’ 

‘And his level would be V 

George shrugged his shoulders. 

‘ I think you are veiy unjust to Captain Hill- 
yard, George,’ said Evelyn with rising colour. 

‘ A gentleman is always recognised as a gentleman 
wherever he goes, and Captain Hillyard is cpiite 
a gentleman. Besides, I don’t think you should 
speak to me in this way about him. I liave 
told you that he is one of our most intimate 
friends.’ 

‘And likely, no doubt, to be still more intimate 
than he is,’ said George. 

'‘ I hope so,’ replied Evelyn calmly. 

They rode on in silence for a space, and then 
George returned to the charge. ‘All the same, 
Evelyn,’ he said, ‘you have not answered my 
question.’ 

‘ What question ? ’ she asked, coldly. 

‘ I asked if tliere was anything between you and 
Cax^tain Hillyard.’ 

‘ Once for all, George,’ she replied with warmth, 

‘ that is not a question that I think you have any 
right to ask me.’ 

‘And once for all, Evelyn,’ he answered, ‘I 
have told you I have that right. I ’m your cousin 
— your nearest male relation, Evelyn.’ 

‘ Then you are XJresuming on your relationship, 
George,’ she answered hotly. 

‘ I don’t think I am. I do care for you, Evelyn,’ 
he added, in a somewhat lower tone; ‘and you 
know, if I could do anything to xnomote your 
happiness, I should gladly do so.’ 

‘You take a curious way of showing your 
interest in me, then. Do you think you are 
j)romoting my happiness by saying all sorts of 
disagreeable things ? ’ 

‘If I have done so, I am sorry for it, and I 
beg your pardon. But I don’t think the question 
I asked was one which I was not. entitled to 
ask.’ 

‘But indeed it was,’ she said, still in anger. 
‘No one, excejpting my own mother, had a right 
to ask 'me any such thing.’ 

‘I told you, Evelyn,’ he said earnestly, ‘if I 
asked it, I meant no impertinence.’ 
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^ You sa}^ so now ; but^ 

‘But it is true, Evelyn. If I did not care for 
you — more even than a cousin — I should not have 
said a word on the subject. I asked you, and 

I ask jmu still, Evelyn, 'because ’ He hesitated 

for a moment, and then he added : ‘ Because I 
love you ! ’ 

Evelyn’s face became pale, but she did not 
speak. 

‘ Because I love 3^11, Evel3m,’ he continued ; 

‘and because Evel3'n, my darling ! ’ he said 

with passion, ‘will 3mu be my %vife?’ He drew 
his horse’s head nearer to her ; but she moved 
hers away from him. 

‘Ho, no 1’ he cried, seizing hold of her horse’s 
bridle. ‘ Answer me, Evelyn ! ’ 

But she only shook her head. 

‘ Eveljm, sa}’’ you love me 1 I hiow 3mu love 
me ! ’ he added with all a lover’s impetuosity. 
‘Say you will be my wife I ’ 

‘ I don’t know,’ she murmured. ‘ 0 ' George, 
don’t let us speak about such things ! We have 
been so happy since 3’‘ou came. Wh}’’ should we 
change ’ 

He did not let her complete her sentence. ‘Yes, 
Evehm,’ he said, interrupting ; ‘just so happ}’-, 
that 3ve must never, never part ! Evelyn ! ’ he 
cried, laying hold of her hand, ‘say you will 
be my wife ! ’ 

‘I cannot, I cannot!’ she answered. ‘0 George, 
don’t ask me ! ’ 

Slie struggled to release her hand ; but he held 
it within his own as in a vice. ‘ Evelyn,’ . he 
replied, ‘ you must answer me ! Wh}'- should it 

not be 1 Why should 3^11 not marry me ? Can 
you not love me, even a little 1 ’ he said. 

‘ I do ; 3mu know I do, George. I have always 
loved 3mu — loved 3^11 dearly — as a cousin.’ 

‘ As a cousin 1 ’ he sneered. 

‘There is no one I love better — no one,’ she 
said — ‘and there never will be! But, 0 George, 
spare me ! Be generous ! Let us continue as we 
are. Why should we change'?’. 

‘Ho!’ he- said bitterly; ‘that can never be. 
You say you love me, and yet 3^11 refuse to be 
my wife ! ’ 

‘ I have never thought about marriage ; I have 
never thought of you except as a cousin. , I am 
too 3’’oung to think about an3^ thing else. I shall 
not be eighteen till Christmas Day.’ 

‘Your own mother was married 3'ounger than 
that. Evehm, if you refuse me now, we can never 
be the same to each other again ! ’ 

The girl dropped her veil — her tears were 
falling fast now. 

‘ Hever the same again ! ’ he repeated. 

They were fast nearing the eiid of their ride. 
At their feet lay the Hope River, basking in the 
pale light of the setting sun. Through the breaks 
in ‘the bush,’ they could discover the shingled 
roofs of the houses. The heat of the day was 
over; the ‘dove’s twilight’ had begun. Already 
the decreasing light was assuming the duskier 
shades of the raven’s wing. In a few minutes 
more the night would be upon them. 

‘ And if it can never be, Evelyn,’ he went on, 
‘the sooner we part the better !’ 

Still on they rode side by side without ex- 
changing a word. It was quite dark now, and 
the path was scarcely distinguishable. The first 
stars were ‘ sprinkling the sky ; ’ the first fireflies 


were flitting out and in amongst the black foliage 
of the bamboos that bordered the side of tlie 
road. A thick dew was lalling too ; the horses’ 
manes were wet. with it. As for George, he felt 
chilled through and through to the bone. 

‘Ah!’ he said, with a sigh, as they emerged 
upon the high-road at length, ‘ I am glad we are 
out of the wood ; I can see the carriage lamps 
on the road before us. But ’ 

^ George P said Evelyn, suddenl3' bringing her 
horse over beside his and slipping her hand into 
her cousin’s. 

‘ How late 3^11 arc, children ! ’ said Mrs 
Durham, coming out to the porch to meet them. 

‘ Have 3mu enjoyed your ride 1 ’ 

‘I have never had a more delightful — and if 
I live to a thousand, I shall never forget this 
da3’' ! ’ replied her nephew. 

‘That’s right!’ she said, kissing her daughter 
as she alighted from her horse. ‘And Evel3m, 
I’ve a x^iece of news for 3^11. Captain Hillyard 
has been here, and tells me that he is engaged 
to Miriam Da Costa. — How, run both of 3^11, and 
di’ess. Dinner will be ready in less than half an 
hour.’ 

VIII. 

In the lives of all men, and of all women also, 
there are tracts of time, of greater or less extent, 
that have no histoiy. Some are haxDp3’', some are 
unhapp3^ Most of them are indifferent. Like 
low-lying valleys between two mountain peaks, 
the3’ serve to accentuate the events which pre- 
cede and succeed them. On one of these, George 
was now about to enter. It lasted till the week 
before Christmas. It was the happiest period of 
his life. It was the flowery crown of Evelyn’s. 
Their days glided by as the days were wont to 
glide, 

When Man was young, and Life was epic. 

Jamaica became, for the nonce, an Arcadia ; 
George and Evelyn were Daphnis and Chloe. 
Longus himself might have found a subject for 
his p)en in the pure, the faithful, and the cloudless 
loves of the cousins. But for his diaiy — a diary 
kept negligently and iiTegularl3’’, as the diaries' 
of happy lovers generally are, but which, in long 
after-years, came to be regarded by him as the 
most p)r^cious of all his earthly possessions — 
George could never have told how this time was 
passed. Day succeeded da}’’, week followed week, 
and each ' was brighter and happier and more 
plea’sure-fraught than its ^Ji^edecessor. One night 
there was a great ball at Queen’s House, given 
in George’s honour, at which Evelyn, dressed in 
white, with eucharis in her hair, and pearls 
round her neck, was the belle and the queen. 
One da}^ there was a garden-party at the Chief 
Justice’s, and dancing in a marquee to the 
stirring strains of the l3and of the Second West ; 
and here again Evelyn bore off the palm from 
all competitors. Another da3’’ the excitement 
was the arrival of a telegram from Lady Durham, 
in whicli she congratulated her son on the excel- 
lence of his choice. ' There were entries of dinner- 
parties innumerable ; for all the plains had deigned 
to apxDrove the engagement, and were anxious to 
show their approval in the orthodox manner. 

Then came ‘the seasons,’ when all festivities 
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perforce ceased, and George, almost entirely 
confined to the house, was fain to confess to his 
journal that he ate too much, slept too mucli, 
coukFget no exercise, and was feeling bilious 
and out of sorts. But the rains passed away, 
and amusements of all kinds began' again — 
dinner-parties, dances, and at-homes, kettledrums, 
luncheons, and balls. Every day had its function. 
It almost seemed as if the plains had taken it 
into their head that Jamaica hospitality was on 
its trial, and that they were determined to vindi- 
cate its claim to be socially as well as physically 
the Queen of the Antilles. 

‘It’s as bad as London in the season,’ wrote 
George in his journal. ‘It is a never-ceasing 
round of gaiety and dissipation. Evelyn says it 
is all meant out of civility to me. But some- 
times I would gladly dispense' with the compli- 
ment. I am feeling the heat a good deal. All 
the blood in my body seems collected in my 
head. I have not got over my ' thirst yet. I 
drink all day — anything I can lay my hands on. 
Biit lemonade — the juice of two or three limes 
squeezed into a tumbler of water, sweetened, and 
with a big lump of ice in it — is the best of all.’ 

It had been decided, after numberless family 
councils and much communication both by tele- 
graph and by letter with Lady Durham at 
Deepdale, that George and Evelyn were to be 
married in England ; and as there was really no 
reason why the happiness of the lovers should 
be delayed, Mrs Durham had determined that 
she and her daughters should go home with 
George ; and that as soon as Evelyn’s trousseau 
could be got ready, the marriage should take 
place. But his aunt was resolved that George 
should adhere to his original intention, and spend 
his Christmas in Jamaica. Christmas Day was 
Evelyn’s birthday ; and Mrs Durham designed to 
celebrate the double event with a dinner and 
a dance, which should not only be a return for 
all the attention shown to George by ‘ the dwellers 
in the plains,’ but a sort of official announcement 
of her daughter’s approaching marriage. 

As Christmas-tide approached, Mrs Durham’s 
time was much occupied. Not only were there 
the preparations for her ball to be made ; but the 
arrangements for ' her contemplated ‘trip off’ 
necessitated many visits to Kingston and much 
consultation with attorneys and solicitors. The 
cousins, were consequently left very much to 
themselves. 

It happened that Mrs Durham had occasion to 
visit a small p)roperty of hers called Blairadam 
■ Castle, about eleven or twelve mile^ from 
Kingston ; and as the Falls of the Mammee Eiver 
had to be passed on the way, it was determined 
to make a picnic of the excursion, to give George 
the chance of seeing the only waterfall in Jamaica. 
The morning of the expedition broke bright and 
clear. The heat was great ; but a fresh ‘ Rock ’ 
wind — locally known by the name of ‘ the Doctor ’ 
— -was blowing, and prevented it from being 
oppressive. The cavalcade started, shortly after 
breakfast, in two ‘machines.’ In the first were 
Mrs Duiliam and her two younger daughters. 
In the other — a single buggy, ' drawn by two 
stubborn 'mules, with Mannie the undergroom 
hanging on to the knifeboard behind — a regular 
‘planter’s turn-out,’ as Mrs Durham called it — 
were George and Evelyn. 


For the first seven miles of the journey, follow- 
ing ^ the course of the Windward Road and 
passing Rock Fort, wliere the convicts Ifom the 
Penitentiar}^ under charge of boatswains armed 
with loaded rifles, were at work on the limestone 
quarries, they emerged upon a shingly beach, 
bordered with bulrushes and the broad-leaved 
seaside grape. Then came a stretch of white 
road, hedged with gigantic cactus and prickly- 
pears ; then a dry liver to be traversed ; then 
another stretch of dazzling road ; then another 
dry river, and so on, till they reached the little 
roadside tavern where their mountain-ponies 
awaited them. Entering upon a mountain gorge, 
through which flowed the impetuous Mammee 
River, tliey rode on for a couple of miles farther. 
The road, or rather track, crossed and recrossed 
the stream no less than seven times in the 
most eccentric manner, according as the one side 
or ,the other ' of the bank had been least eaten • 
away by the late November floods. At one 
time, the travellers had actually to wade their 
way through the rough bed of the mountain _ 
torrent, picking their steps between blocks of 
limestone as large as boulders on some wild 
Higliland moor. 

For the first mile or so, there was nothing very 
particular either in the scenery or the vegetation. ' 
The fan-like thatch palm was common. The 
corato or aloe, with its spike of sweet-scented 
flowers — from which, tradition relates, the idea 
of the candlesticks in the Jewish tabernacle was 
derived — flourished luxuriantly. A feSv llianas 
hung down from the cliffs ; and maiden-hair 
and the flowering fern showed fresh and green 
in shady nooks amongst the rocks. But as they 
advanced farther into the lieart of the mountains, 
they felt as if getting into the grip of a ^dce. 
The walls of the gorge narrowed, and became 
sheer-down precipices, almost bare of verdure, 
and rising to an enormous height. The boulders 
in the bed of the stream grew larger. Then, all 
of a sudden, they found themselves at the foot of 
the Falls, looking up at a rope of water some 
two hundred and fifty feet high, tearing down 
over the cliffs, and making the whole gorge 
resound with its rush and its roar and its shiver. 
Crossing the stream once again, they came upon 
the Staircase, a partially covered ascending pas- 
sage, tunnelled out of the limestone rock, which 
led by a winding and devious route to the top of 
the Falls. It did not require an experienced 
geological eye to explain the cause of this curious 
road^Wy. It was the old bed of the river, or 
rather the outlet by which it had forced a way 
through the rock, before it found its present issue 
in the Falls. There were portions of it almost like 
Kits’ Coty House in Cornwall ; and the craggy 
masses which formed its roof were as distinctly 
separated from the parent mass as if they had 
been dropped down upon it by a glacier. But the 
rounded outlines of the inner surface of this roof 
disclosed the action of water, not of ice. The 
spaces and crevices between the stones were only 
the result of the unequal texture of - the limestone 
of which the cliff was composed. 

Issuing from the Staircase, the travellers found 
themselves on a flat plateau, shaded with magni- 
ficent trees, through the midst of which ran the 
little Mammee River, with its affluent the Cane 
River. Both streams unite just before they faR 
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over the clifFs. At the point where the two con- 
joined, the children and the servants were left 
behind to prepare luncheon ; whilst Mrs Durham, 
George, and Evelyn continued their ride to the old 
dower-house, which was the goal of their expedi- 
tion. At every step, the scenery became wilder 
and less civilised. Wattled negro huts, bedaubed 
with mud, with children disporting themselves 
before them in all the sweet simplicity of nature, 
at least so far as their attire was concerned ; pro- 
vision-grounds, where the yams and the jilantains 
and the cocoas and the cassavas appeared to be 
growing out of the barren rock ; here a patch of 
virgin forest ; there the grass-groAvn track of - a 
‘ thrown-U2D ^ road. And elevated though they 
were more than a thousand feet above the level 
of the sea, above them rose the eternal hills, clad 
with verdure even to their summits, looking not 
one whit the nearer than they did, when, two 
hours before, they were standing at the foot of 
the gorge. 

But the heat was sickening. They had not 
gone a mile before George was obliged to succumb. 
His head, he said, felt as if it would 'split; he 
was so tired that he could scarcely sit his horse ; 
there was a haze before his eyes ; if he went 
on for five minutes longer, he was certain he 
should have sunstroke. He returned, therefore, 
with Evelyn, to the place where he had left the 
children. On a fiat rock, covered with a snowy 
tablecloth, were spread all the requisites for an 
elaborate luncheon. The mules and horses were 
browsing peacefully by the waterside. The ser- 
vants, some distance farther off, were smoking 
their cutty pipes underneath a clump of mango- 
trees. 

'How, George,’ said Evelyn, when they had 
dismounted from their horses, ' we shall sit down 
here and rest till mother returns. — One of you,’ 
she said, turning to. the servants, 'run and fetch 
me a cool plantain leaf.’ And when it came, she 
bound it round George’s forehead with a hand- 
kerchief ; and then, making him eat a morsel of 
turkey, 'and drink a glass of champagne, which 
she poured out for him herself, she bade him light 
his cigar and seat himself on the rock by her side. 

'l^'oti’ll be better soon, dear George,’ she said. 
'The plantain leaf mil put your headache 
away.’ 

The rest and the shade and the refreshment did 
him good. But he could not. get rid of his head- 
ache ; on the contrary, as the day went on, it seemed 
to increase. He felt languid and good for nothing. 
He complained of the hardness of his saddle, the 
jolting of his horse. Once or twice, Mannie, who 
followed him ' on foot, holding on by his horse’s 
tail, had to j)ut out his hand to prevent him from 
. falling. In the carriage on the way home — ^for 
Mrs Durham had insisted upon his letting the 
• children take his and Evelyn’s place in the buggy 
— he was restless and fidgety. Lon" before they 
reached Prospect Gardens, Mrs Durham and her 
daughter had communicated to each other, by 
glances, the suspicions which had simultaneously 
crossed the minds of both. 

' He’s in for a touch of fever,’ said Mrs Durham 
to Evelyn, when they had reached their destina- 
tion. ‘ Send Dilannie ofl: to Kingston for Dr 
Samiielson, Evelyn, at once. It’s a great comfort 
we have such a nurse as old Nana to attend on 
him.^ 

- 


' I shall nurse him myself, mother,’ said Evelyn 
resolutely. ' It is my duty. But if he gets very 
bad, I daresay I shall be thankful for Hana’s 
help.’ 


0 YSTEE-GULTUEE. 

The Eeport made to the J\linister of Marine and 
Colonies in Erance, by M. Bouchon-Brandely, 
relative to the generation and artificial fecunda- 
tion of oysters, which has lately been issued 
as a Parliamentary Paper, is a very valuable 
addition to the literature which deals with the 
cixlture of tliis famous mollusc. Of late years, 
indeed, oysters have so steadily gained in public 
favour as an article of food, in spite of the almost 
prohibitive prices asked for them, that the adap- 
tation of science to the development of this 
industry is a question of some moment. Most 
of the Scotch, English, and Irish oyster-beds have 
of late years been showing signs of deterioration. 
Yarious causes have been suggested for this state 
of things, and various remedies proposed, but 
to little purpose ; for the official Eeports are every 
year becoming more ominous, and the possibility 
which has to be faced is the disappearance of the 
oyster from many of oiu' most famous fisheries. 
A close-time has hitherto been regarded as an 
effective remedy ; but, as Professor Huxley lately 
pointed out at the Eoyal Institution, taken by 
itself it is absolutely and utterly useless. In other 
words, it is. obviously idle to hope that it can serve 
any useful purpose for a bed to be closed for three 
months of the year, if it is systematically dredged 
for the other nine. Over-dredging is'undoubtedly 
the chief evil, although it has been greatly aug- 
mented by bad spatting seasons ; and nothing can 
meet the case but the strict ^^I’eservatioii of the 
beds for three years at least, since that is the least 
period in which an oyster can become sizeable. 
Protection during its infancy from its natural 
enemies, and the maintenance of .the bed in a 
condition favourable to oyster-life, ai’e the chief 
lessons which have already been learned from the 
researches of oyster-growers. 

Erance has long been to the fore in this depart- 
ment of pisciculture, and the State, with admirable 
foresight, has ably seconded the efforts of private 
breeders, and has subsidised scientists to conduct 
extensive experiments in the embryology and 
culture of the oyster. We have already noticed 
in this Journal the oyster which has long been 
in use at Arcachon, Auray, Cancale, and other 
centres of the oyster-industry in Erance. The 
Erench oyster-nurseries have for many years been 
conspicuously successful; and the owners of 2Drivate 
beds on the Scotch, -English, and Irish coasts have 
imported large quantities of French oysters and 
laid them down on their OAvn concessions. But 
the experiments of M. Bouchon-Brandely point to 
a revolution in French oyster-culture. Hitherto, 
the ordinary oyster has been the chief object of 
solicitude. Its habits have been carefully studied, 
and its healthy development strenuously aimed 
at. The appearance and the steady increase of 
the Portuguese oyster in some of the Erench beds 
was viewed with considerable apprehension, for 
fear it should prove victorious in the struggle for 
existence, and the common , oyster become an ex- 
tinct species. It was, too, greatly feared that the 
ordinary oyster would become hjffirid, or would 
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at anyrate lose its superior qualities by being 
crossed by the Tagus oyster. Happily, liowever, 
these theories have been exploded. Not only 
lias a cross-breed never been hitherto found, 
but it is now conclusively decided to be impos- 
sible. Yarious attempts at hybridation by arti- 
ficial means have been made during the last 
two years, but without obtaining anj^thing 
except a negative result. It has, however, been 
satisfactorily ascertained that the presence of 
Portuguese oysters in the waters of Arcachon and 
elsewhere has been in no way prejudicial to tlie 
growth of the ordinary oyster any more than to 
its purity. Both have survived the struggle for 
existence, owing to a difference of tastes. The 
sale of the ordinary oyster has been fully main- 
tained, and that of the Portuguese oyster is in- 
creasing to prodigious proportions. The demand, 
indeed, far exceeds the supply. As an. article of 
commerce, it bids fair to become of the first import- 
ance to Prance. M. Bouchon-Brandely contends 
with much force that its comestible qualities are 
greatly underrated, and urges the necessity of 
encouraging its culture at other specified points 
on the coasts of Prance, many of wliich are desti- 
tute of every industry. Its remarkable abundance, 
and consequent cheapness, certainly commend it 
to the people ; and the known nutritious equalities 
of the oyster, apart from all ejiicurean associations, 
render it very desirable that oysters should form 
a part of the diet of the poor. 

It is now more than thirty years since the 
Tagus oyster was introduced into the Gironde. 
This was entirely due to an accidental cause. A. 
vessel bound from Portugal, laden with a cargo of 
oysters, after a long and tedious q^assage, entered 
the Gironde. The captain, believing the oysters 
to be dead, had the cargo, tlirown overboard. As 
it chanced, many of them were deposited on an 
old bed which was nearly identical in the char- 
acter of its soil with that whence they came. The 
natural consequence was that they multiqfiied in 
such qDroportions that they now form one vast bed. 
thirty kilometres in length, and in breadth only 
limited by the banlvs of the river. This oyster 
is found, too, on the coasts of Oleron and at the i 
' mouth of the Oharente. It breeds only to a 
limited extent in tlie basin of Arcachon, and in 
this locality it presents the curious q^henomenon 
of becoming sterile after a time; so that, but for 
the introduction of young oysters, it would 
entirely disappear from the basin. It delights in 
lu’ackisli and muddy waters, and indeed only 
breeds in those beds in which the influence of 
fresh water is distinctly felt. 

The experiments which have lately been suc- 
cessfully performed in the Laboratory of Embryo- 
gen}' in the College of Prance, and at Yerdon 
on the left bank of the Gironde, have conclusively 
established the possibility of the fecundation of 
the Portuguese oyster by artificial methods. The 
qDeculiar characteristic of this sqDecies is that their 
spat can only develop themselves in the open 
current, and that they are soon able to move and 
to obtain for themselves that nutrition which is 
necessary for their transformation into the seden- 
tary oyster. In view of this state of things, the 
nature of the exq^eriments was greatly siinq^lified. 
It must suffice to briefly point out here some of the 
results obtained. They are not a little remarkable. 
Some twelve hours after the incubation of the ova. 
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artificially q^roduced, had been commenced, it was’ 
found that moving larvas were developed. The 
successful development of these into sq^at was the 
next steq;). After some difficulties had been over- 
come, this was successfully accomplished in speci- 
ally qorepared reservoirs, and the q)ossibility of the 
artificial production of these oysters was an accom- 
q^lished fact. The q^rincipal advantages offered 
by the artificial over the natural method are : 
(1) That instead of only one harvest, two or three 
can be obtained in a year ; and (2) that whereas 
in a 'state of nature only about one-tenth of the 
ova are developed, this q)roportion is increased 
by the artificial process to apq^roximately three- 
fourths. 

It is easy to understand of what a prodigious 
increase this industry is capable under these con- 
ditions. All suitable districts might at a com- 
paratively small outlay be stockkl with great ' 
raqDidity, .and in the course of a few years, banks 
which would be regularly productive formed. M. 
Bouchon-Brandely’s suggestions in this direction 
are instructive. Thus, he points out the desira- 
bility of the local commissioners deepening and 
cleansing suitable channels. ‘Let us pass,’ he 
says, ‘from the coasts of the ocean to the borders 
of the Mediterranean. We are here in the 
qDresence of flats and immense lagunes, which no 
one has attempted to fertilise. Can it be that the 
ponds of Berre, Caronte, Gloria, Mauguio, Palavas, 
Prontignan, Thau, Sigeau, and Leu cate, are not 
suitable for any kind of enterprise? Is human 
activity unable to put a stop to their steriHty? 
Cannot the industry which is concerned with 
water, and for which they were apparently 
created, settle in tliem and become developed?’ 

It is not tlie first time that we have urged in 
these qiages that, off many a dreary qDoint near 
the mouths of Scotch, English, and Irish rivers 
there are all the features of a prolific oyster- 
nursery ; but little is done to encourage such 
industries. The matter is left wholly to private 
enterqirise. Pacilities, it is true, are offered to 
individuals desirous of forming oyster-beds ; but 
these are - not sufficient to discharge -the national 
obligations in a matter of so great moment. The 
creation of an important industry, having for its 
qpurqiose the provision of food for the million, and 
invohdng the lucrative employment of a large 
qiopulation, is a matter which might well occuqiy 
the attention of the government. 


MISS LIEEIPIP’S LOYEES. 

Lydia Lirripip had a pretty face and five 
thousand a year, ‘ not to speak of exqiectations. 
Pretty faces are common enough, even in these 
days of agricultural depression and stagnant 
trade ; ,but a girl with five thousand a year is 
a rarity ; and a girl with five thousand a year 
and a qiretty face into the bargain is a positive 
qfliehomenon, and, as such, cannot fail to be 
greatly admired by a number of more or less 
eligible young men with a taste for beauty of 
the most substantial kind. Even middle-aged 
bachelors aAvake from their habitual indifference 
when, on being introduced to a lovely damsel 
of two-and-twenty, they are conscious that the 
possessor of a considerable fortune stands before 
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them ; for although money is no doubt the root 
of all evil, it is a root -wliich most peo]Dle very 
'willingly undertake the risk of cultivating. 

Since Lydia Lirripip was thus beautiful and 
thus rich, it is not surprising that she had not 
only admirers — men who dared to wish uncer- 
tain things ; but lovers too — men who had the 
presumption to hope. It is true that Lydia 
encouraged none of them ; for she was quite 
satisfied to live at home with her father, General 
Lirripip, in Bruton Street, Grosvenor Square, and 
to ride in Eotten Eow in the morning, and to drive 
in the Park in the afternoon. But, fortunately, 
young men do not require encouragement ; na}^ 
in certain affairs, the less encouragement they 
receive, the greater their persistency becomes ; 
and considering that healthily constituted 3’'oung 
women seldom, if ever, give any encouragement to 
jmung men, the persistency of these latter in the 
face of alarming' difficulties is a matter on which 
all of us may heartil}'- congratulate ourselves. 
Indeed, but for^ the persistency^, who knows 
whether the world would go round ? 

It was the height of the London season, and 
Lydia Lirripip went with her father one evening 
to a great ball at the Countess of Carnaby’s. 
Every^body was there — every body’-, that is, of rank 
and fashion ; and ere she had been in the brightly’- 
lighted rooms for five minutes, Lydia was engaged 
for all the dances on the programme. Now, to 
most of her partners she was only’- engaged for 
a single valse or polka ; but, for old acquaintance’s 
sake, or for ^some other, reason, she allowed three 
gentlemen to take two dances each. It was no 
doubt very indiscreet of her to do so. But in 
one case at least it was also very good-natured 
of her ; for she permitted old Sir Pertinax 
Popinjay’-, who, as every one knew, was far 'too 
stiff and gouty to move about properly^, to put 
down his name for the only two sets of Lancers. 
Sir Pertinax was effusively grateful, and smiled 
his sweetest upon her as he returned her pro- 
gramme ; and Lyxlia, instead of regretting her 
kindness, felt thoroughly rewarded by^ seeing that 
slie was giving pleasure to the gray-haired 
baronet, who, thirty^ y-ears before, had been a noted 
dandy', but who now struck her as being simply 
a prosy old fellow, whom very few girls would 
be likely to dance with. Lydia’s other favoured 
partners were Mr Horace Ereake — a young artist, 
who had that y^ear for the first time exhibited 
at the Eoyal Academy’- — and Mr Merton Murley’-, 
a man who had no profession and no occupation, 
and who, if he had a private income, derived it 
from a source not generally known even to his 
friends. 

In this world, many strange coincidences 
happen. Two chemists have been known to 
make exactly the same discovery on the same 
day^ ; and two astronomers have claimed to catch 
sight of a new comet at almost the same moment. 
It is not, therefore, incredible that, while dancing 
these six dances with her three favoured partners, 
Ly^dia casqally mentioned to each of them that 
upon the following, evening her father was going 
to take the chair at the annual meeting of the 
Society for the Encouragement of Cold-water 
Bathing on the Continent ; that she was not going, 
but would be alone at home \ that she wished 


that girls were able like men to amuse themselves ; 
and that she envied her. partners their clubs, their 
theatres, and their sociable smoking concerts. 
Nor is it incredible that, having heard this. Sir 
Pertinax Popinjayq Mr Horace Ereake, and Mr 
Merton Murley ail made up their minds to call 
upon Miss Lirripip upon tlie following evening, 
and to make to her certain avowals, which, 
although they had long meditated them, they’- 
now felt impelled to make as soon as possible 
and witliout any unnecessary’- delay. What these 
avowals were may be guessed ; but why^ the three 
gentlemen' all determined at the same time to 
make them is a question which cannot be 
explained, although ' the fact that Lydia that 
evening looked even prettier than usual may 
possibly have been one of the causes of the extra- 
ordinary coincidence. 

Ly’-dia little dreamt, when in the small-hours 
of the morning she dropped off to sleep, of what 
was hanging over her. Sir Pertinax had made 
no sign ; Mr Murley had not been more attentive 
than had for some time been his wont ; and i\Ir 
Ereake had been actually more dull and unin- 
teresting than Miss Lirripip had ever seen him. 
She therefore slept soundly^, and was undis- 
turbed by fears of the coming evening and its 
visitors. ■ ■ 

The following day’- was wet. The General, who 
had lived for many’- y'ears in India, and had a 
liver which ' caused him to be somewhat irascible, 
shut himself up in his library and savagely 
studied the statistics of Cold-water Bathing ; and 
Ly’-dia, who could not go out, painted in her 
boudoir. The Lirripips dined at half-past live, 
to enable the General to get to the meeting at 
half-past seven ; and as he had taken no exercise 
during the day^, and had been quite unable to 
master all the information he required relative 
to the average of cleanliness upon the-. Continent, 
Lydia’s father was not in the .best of temper.^ 
‘ Sit up for me,’ he said ; ‘ I shall be in by half- 
X^ast eleven.’ These were his last words, as, the 
carriage having been announced, he hurried away 
from the table, stopping for an instant at Ly’-dia’s 
side to kiss her hastily on the toj) of the head. 
And Miss Lirripip was left alone in solitary 
grandeur, sitting at one end of the dining-room. 
She did not stay there long, but went to the 
drawing-room, whither she bade a servant bring 
two candles, which but dimly lighted the large 
apartment. Then, taking her seat at the x)iano, 
Ly’-dia began to x)lay and to sing alternately. 

The drawing-room at Bruton Street was like 
many other London drawing-rooms. It occuj)ied 
the whole of the first floor of the house, save 
where in one corner the staircase ascended ; and 
it was thei’efore L-shaped,. the longer arm of the 
L having three windows looking out into the 
street, and the shorter arm one window looking 
out over some mews in the rear. Heavy curtains 
of tapestry hung between the back and front 
j)ortions of the room, but were usually looped 
up ; and in the back-room was the piano at which, 
within the halo of the two candles, Ly^dia LirrijDix) 
X)lay^ed and sang. 

She had considerable knowledge of music and 
a fine voice, and, wrapped up in her occupation, 
she started when the door of the front-room 
opened, and a servant, who was to her invisible, 
announced Mr Horace Ereake, 
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Lydia rose and received her visitor, meantime 
ordering the gas to be lighted. It was half-past 
eight. Why had he called at that hour? why 
had he not come in the daytime, while she was 
so dull, rather than just when she was singing? 
But, upon the whole, she was glad to see Horace, 
who, no doubt, simply desired to inquire how 
she was after the dance of the previous evening, 
and had not been able to do so earlier. As he 
betrayed, nevertheless, a certain hesitation in his 
manner, she led the conversation, and asked him 
whether lie had 'enjoyed Lady Carnaby’s ball. 
He had, he said, pretty well ; and then there 
ensued a pause, during which Horace rather 
awkwardly took a seat at Lydia’s side on an 
ottoman and gazed at the carpet. Mr Ereake 
was not altogether stupid, but even wits often 
become rather dull when they are meditating an 
immediate proposal ; and the situation is so 
trying to almost every man who finds himself 
in it, that it amply excuses the exhibition of a 
little uneasiness and nervousness. Mr Freake 
certainly was nervous, but he soon recovered 
himself. 

^Your father is at the meeting, I suppose. 
Don’t you feel it very dull all by yourself here. 
Miss Lirripip ? ’ 

‘ 0 no ! I have been singing ; and all day I 
have been painting.’ . 

‘But dull, I mean, without society? I know 
that I do ; and I have much more society, I 
suspect, than you have. Unless I go out, the 
evenings, I find, pass very slowly. I cannot get 
the excitement of work, for, of course, one oan’t 
paint by artificial light ; and if I try to read, I 
generally go to sleep over my book.’ 

‘I think that you must be difficult to please, 
Mr Freake. You have a lovely studio, and you 
ought always to be able to amuse yourself among 
such beautiful things as you have in your house.’ 

‘ No ! I don’t think that I am difficult to please, 

' Miss Lirripip ; for I know exactly what I want. 
The fact is that a bachelor’s existence is not suited 
for a man of my feelings and sympathies. I 
live wrapped up in my selfishness, and feel my 
heart growing colder and colder every day. I 
have beautiful things in my house, but they don’t 
satisfy me. I want living beauty — something 
which I may really care for and do for — something 
which shall make my life complete. And it was 
to talk to you about this, Miss Lirripip, that I 
came to see you this evening.’ 

Lydia experienced a curious sensation which 
she had never felt before. 

‘You know, I suppose, Miss Lirripip,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘what I mean. You know that since I 
first saw you, three or four years ago, I have 
loved you.’ And Horace took Lydia’s unwilling 
hand. ‘ Can you,’ he went on, ‘ learn to love me ? 
Will you be my ’ 

Katatattatattattat ! There was a knock at the 
front-door, and Lydia was greatly relieved. 

‘Is somebody coming up?’ a.sked Horace 
anxiously. ‘ Oh, I so much want to tell you all. 
Say you are not in. Send them away. But let 
me stay. Promise to let me stay.’ 

A voice, evidently Mr Merton Murley’s, was 
now audible from below, the drawing-room win- 
dows being o^Den and the voice being loud. 

‘ It is Mr Murley,’ said Lydia. ‘ I expect that 
he only wants me to give some message for him 


to my father. He will not detain me. But if I 
let you stay, you must not talk any more as you 
have been talking, Mr Freake.’ 

At this moment there- were footsteps on the 
staircase; and Horace, without another word, fied 
incontinently into the back drawnng-room, and 
rapidly drew the curtains behind him, so as to 
conceal himself from the new-comer, who imme- 
diately afterwards was announced. 

Mr Murley was not so nervous as Mr Freake 
had been upon his first appearance. He shook 
hands with Lydia in an easy and light-hearted 
manner, paid her an airy compliment, seated him- 
self. comfortably opposite her, and, without many 
preliminaries, revealed the object of his visit. ‘ I 
know that your father is out, Miss Lirripip,’ he 
said ; ‘and I may as well confess at once that 
I have deliberately taken advantage of his absence 
to come and see you upon a subject wdiich nearly 
concerns my happiness. I should have spoken 
about it last night, but that I could not command 
your attention save for a few minutes at a time. 
Now, however, we are safe from interruption.’ 

‘ But, Mr Murley,’ said Lydia, ‘ it would be so 
much better if you would call when my' father 
is in.’ 

• ‘Oh, that is not important, my dear j\Iis 3 
Lirripij). It is a subject that may be settled by 
you alone.’ 

‘Please, Mr Murley, do not tell me about it 
now,’ pleaded Lydia. ‘The windows are open, 
you know ; and there are' servants about the 
house ; and ’ 

Eatatattatattattat ! 

This time Horace, as well as Lydia, was greatly 
relieved ; but Mr Murley was I'lirious. ‘ Let me 
see you to-morrow,’ he said hastily. 

‘Yes ! no ! no 1’ returned Miss Lirripip, thank- 
ful for any opportunity of getting rid of him. 
‘ Good-bye, Mr Murley, good-bye 1.’ And the 
same servant who showed u]p Sir Pertinax 
Popinjay showed down Mr Merton Murley, who 
glared at the baronet -svith a look which spoke 
volumes. 

‘ My dear Lydia,’ said Sir Pertinax, as he offered 
both his hands to Miss Lirripip, ‘ you were really 
charming last night. I never saw such a perfect 
sylph in my life ; and many people agreed with 
me. You were the belle of the room. There 
is no doubt about it.’ 

‘ I ’m sure it is very good of you, Sir Pertinax, 
to say so,’ returned Lydia. ‘ But I thought that 
the Countess herself’ 

‘Oh, the Countess?. She and you cannot be 
mentioned together, my dear. Eveiy one said so. 
And besides, the Countess of course is married. 
She has met her fate. Ha, ha ! But you — you are 
still — my dear Miss Lydia. I may be a fool ; but, 
upon my honoui’, I have come here this evening 
with the determined intention of asking you 
whether you wiU have me. You know I worship 
the very ground you stand on.’ And, to Lydia’s 
great consternation, the old gentleman, ere she 
could prevent him, gallantly knelt at her feet, and 
took her hand, with the evident intention of 
pressing it to his lips. 

‘ Do . get uj), please. Sir Pertinax,’ said Miss 
Lirripip, forgetting for a moment that Horace 
Freake was within hearing, but anxious that the 
baronet ■ should not make himself unnecessarily 
ridiculous even to her. ‘You can talk just as 
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well if you sit clown ; but really j^ou mustn^t talk 
in that way. I don’t want to be married ; indeed, 
I don’t. You know I like you very mucli ; but 
I could not possibly many you.’ 

Sir Pertinax ' rose with dignitj'-, and looked 
rather disappointed. ‘I had hopecl, Lydia, that 
you liked me well enough even for a husband. 
What you say, however, may not be final, because 
nothing can alter my regard for you ; and .j)er- 
haps in the future you maj^ think better of me.’ 

‘I could not think better of you than I clo,’ 
returned Miss Lirripip feelingly ; ‘ and you do 
not know how sorry I am that this has happened. 
We can never again be the same to each other. I 
am so Sony.’ 

Sir Pertinax began to feel soriy too, for, up 
to that evening, he and Lydia liacl always been 
like uncle and niece ; and, in an uneasy way, 
he turned the conversation into another channel. 
But he could not for long cany it on ; and in less 
than a quarter of an hour he said good-bye, like 
a sensible man as he was in spite of his weakness, 
and departed. 

. No sooner had he quitted the room, than Horace 
emerged from his hiding-place. Lydia blushed 
to remember all that he had overheard ; but he 
did not allude to it. 'L^ulia,’ he continued, 
almost as if notliing had happened to disturb 
liim, love you truly, and with all my heart. 
Will you, can you, learn to love me, for your love 
alone will make me completely happy ? ’ 

' ‘ Do not ask me,’ replied Lydia, who was once 
more seated. Won know what I have just gone 
through. My head is in a whirl.’ 

‘ But think how happy’ you can make me, Lydia ! 
You would be everything to me, as indeecl you 
are already, and I would spend all my days in 
making you happy.’ 

It is unnecessary to chronicle the whole of the 
further conversation that took place. Suffice it 
to say, that at last Miss Lirripip discovered mot 
only that, she could, but that she actually did love 
Horace Preake a little ; and on the strength of 
that, she promised to marry him. 

Horace was in the act of presuming upon this 
promise by kissing Lydia for the first time, and 
was enjoying one of the happiest moments of his 
life, ’when another of those furious ratattatats 
shook the house. 

‘Another'?’ said Mr Preake with a smile. ‘I 
shall go back to my retreat until we know who 
has arrived ; for now I must be on the spot to 
look after you.’ And in spite of L^ulia’s protesta- 
tions, he once more retired to the back drawing- 
room. 

Two minutes afterwards, the General, very hot 
and very angry, stamped up -stairs, and burst into 
the presence of his daughter. ‘Everything has 
gone wrong ! ’ he exclaimed. ‘ They voted me 
out of the chair ; they flew in my face ; they 
decided that the wretched foreigners don’t want 
cold baths.’ And he pounded with his stick, 
which he had brought up with him, and looked 
at Lydia, as though she were the cause of his 
discomfiture. 

‘Well, papa,’ said Miss Lirripip soothinghq ‘all 
the better. Now, you won’t have to go to any 
more of their horrid meetings.’ 

At this juncture, Horace, who was troubled with 
1 1 a slight cold, gave forth a stifled and infinitesimally 
1 small sneeze. • 




‘ Lydia,’ cried the General, as he threw himself 
wearily into an armchair, ‘ I ’m sure there ’s a cat 
in the back drawing-room. Go and turn it out.’ 
And Miss Lirripip, having no alternative, went 
cautiously beliind the heavy curtains, and was 
there received in her lover’s arms. 

‘ You cannot 'speak to him to-night,’ she whis- 
pered. ‘He would not listen to you. You see 
how cross he is. Come again to-morrow.’ 

Horace, therefore, silently took another kiss ; 
and Lydia, having unlocked the little-used door 
of the back-room, chased him, vith many expres- 
sions of animosity, down the softly carpeted stair- 
case, and with a cry of ‘ Shoo, cat i ’ finally let 
him out of the front-door. 

When she returned to the drawing-room. General 
Lirripip gave vent to some angry expressions of 
hostility towards the entire feline tribe, and wdien 
he had thus delivered himself, went off to bed. 

How the story ended, may easily be guessed. 
.When Lydia’s father was in a cooler mood, Horace 
found no difficulty in obtaining his consent to the 
marriage, which took place three months after- 
wards ; and to the end of their da^^'s, neither Sir 
Pertinax Popinjay nor Mr Merton Murley had 
any idea that a third person was present when 
they iDroposed to Miss Lirrtyip in Bruton Street, 
Grosvenor Square. 

O.CCASIONAL NOTES. 

A STRANaE VISITOR. - 

During- the months of August and September, 
visitors to Southampton and its environs, travel- 
ling by way of Southampton Water, cannot fail 
to notice how strangely discoloured is its surface 
within two or three miles of the port. Parts, 
and sometimes the whole of the water round 
the steamer are seen to be of a dark cofiee- 
colour. This phenomenon is commonly regarded 
as simply due to finety suspended mud; but 
examined beneath the low power of a microscope, 
a number of small heart-shaped bodies with 
a kind of indentation across them, come into 
view, some of ■\yhich move round like a wheel, 
while others pursue a zigzag course. The writer 
observed that a few were more active than the 
rest, and some after a short time began to split, 
and then burst. The colour of countless millions 
of these forms was thus seen to be the cause of 
the peculiar hue of this water. Under a higher 
power, the body was seen ' to be a semi-trans- 
parent cellular or granular structure, with a deep 
groove across the centre, provided with dim — that 
is, little hair-like processes, which were rapidly 
moving. The end or lower part of this organism 
was provided with a kind of tail, wliich was also 
moving. These organs, the cilia and the tail, 
seemed to be concerned in the work of swimming. 
But what were these curious shapes'? Although 
exhibiting life and motion, does that prove them 
to be forms of animal life 1 

By some naturalists, the organism is regarded 
as a species of desmid — a very- low type of life. 
By others, it is held to be on the border-line 
between the lowest form of animal and vegetable 
life. The desmidias are usually found in stagnant 
or slowly running and sometimes in brackish 
water ; but their presence in sea- water is certainly 
rather remarkable. The transverse constriction 
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across the body is characteristic ; but as a rule, 
clesmicliaB are of a green colour. By comparison 
with those figured in the Micrographic Dictionary, 
that standard authority with all working niicro- 
• scopists, it w^ould appear that the name of this 
humble form of life is FericUnium fusciim. 
Strange to say, it has invaded the Southampton 
Water at about the same time of year (August and 
September) for several seasons past. Some of the 
oldest inhabitants of the town assert that many 
years ago such a coloration of the water was 
hardly noticeable. The county analyst, Dr Arthur 
Angell of Southampton, to whom the writer is 
indebted for the above facts, seeing that these 
organisms ^evolve oxygen, contain chlorophyll — 
that is, plant colom-matter, have no mouth or 
opening of any kind, never contain foreign bodie.s, 
have cellulose walls, and after death give off an 
odour of decaj’^ing seaweed,’ is of opinion that they 
are more plants than animals. Moreover, he 
considers that the presence of sewage, kept more 
or less locally suspended by the ebb and flow of 
the tide, may account for the amazing abundance 
of this curious form of life. If this be so, we 
have here, then, a remarkable instance of an 
organism whose economy in nature may be 
chiefly hygienic, and we ought, therefore, to feel 
thankful for its presence. 

THE RAVAGES OF THE LOCUST. 

The migratory locust of the East still i^erforms 
its periodical work of desolation in Egj^pt, Syria, 
and Southern Asia. This living deluge sweeps 
onwards with luxuriant greenness in front, but 
lea^dng behind gardens, fields, and hillsides as 
bare as a burnt' prairie. In the United States, 
which can boast of having had a Locust Commis- 
sion, the ravages of this insect , are now chiefly 
confined to the region west of the Mississippi. 
Damage to the amount of fifty million dollars 
was done by the locust in Wyoming, Dakota, 
and Montana in 1874. A host of them came into , 
collision with a regiment of soldiers on the march 
at Elizabethpol, in llussia, in 1879,- and caused them 
to retire. They settled so thickly on the soldiers’ 
faces, uniforms, and muskets, that the major, 
driven to desperation, ordered firing at them for 
half an hoiu* without any effect. So a march 
back was ordered. They are not supposed to 
be partial to the coffee-tree, yet a j)lanter in 
Ouatemala, in 1880, lost seventy thousand trees 
in one night through an incursion of locusts. 

The tivo sanatorium districts of the Bombay 
Presidency, Matheran and Mahabalesh war, , have 
lately suffered from an invasion of locusts, 
which settled on the trees, and left nothing but 
bundles of bare twigs. Although this year’s 
damage may be safely tided over, the chief danger 
will arise to next year’s crops, unless some method 
is adopted of destroying their eggs. These eggs 
are deposited in masses in one place, generally 
in an uncultivated hillside. A glutinous matter 
. is spread over them for protection, which betrays 
their whereabouts. In Cy]3rus, where rewards 
have been offered for the destruction of their eggs, 
as many as sixty-two tons, representing about 
fifty thousand million eggs, have been destroyed in 
a single season. The result was a disappearance 
of the pest for several years. Next to destroying 
the eggs, perhaps the method adopted by an 


Italian landowner in Cyprus is the best. He 
destroyed vast numbers by placing in their path, 
soon after they were hatched, and still unprovided 
with wings, pits so prepared that, after tumbling 
in, their destruction was , certain. Enormous as 
is the destruction caused by the locust, says a 
contemporary, there is one advantage about it — 
namely, that it is edible ; in Arabia, men and 
horses using it regularly as an article of diet. By 
some of the natives, they are eaten with oil, after . 
being stripped of their legs and wings ; but Lady 
Anne Blunt in her travels was in the habit of 
boiling them and dipping them into salt. Their 
flavour is described as savouring of a vegetable, 
not unlike the taste of green wheat. Why not, 
therefore, eat locusts h 


DENEHOLES. 

Geologists and archasologists have found a 
fertile source of speculation in what are called 
‘ deneholes ’ (pronounced daneholes, from the 
Anglo-Saxon clenn^ a hole, cave, valley or den). 
There are examples of these pits in various 
parts of England ; they are of varying construc- 
tion, of great antiquity, and have been roughly 
dmded into two categories. These are the wide 
and comparatively shallow jDits, like the grimes 
graves of Norfolk and Suffollv, and 'those at Ciss- 
bury in Sussex. These are believed to have been 
flint mines of neolithic times, whence a supply 
of flint was procured for the rude implements 
of that early period. It will be remembered that' 
some subsidences of earth occurred at Blackheath 
in 1878 — already alluded to in this Journal — 
which revealed several underground shafts, open- 
ing into cavities extending in different directions. 
Power was granted to the Astronomer-royal for 
the examination of these cavities ; ' and this power 
was again deputed to a local scientific society to 
conduct the investigation and make the necessary 
excavations. We learn from the Twics, that in 
Hangman’s Wood, near Grays, Essex, the geo- 
logical structure of tlie ground is very remarkable. 
Within a mile or so of the wood, the chalk comes 
to the surface ,* but in the wood itself the chalk 
strata are C 9 vered with from fifty to sixty feet 
of Thanet sand, capped with a few feet of river 
gravel. The constructors of the deneholes sank 
jDerpendicular shafts, of about three feet in 
diameter and eightj^ feet deep, through the sand 
into the challc, where they carefully-excavated 
arched and cr^q^t-like chambers, so as to form 
a double trefoil of six chambers, with the shaft 
in the centre. The wood is stated to contain 
about seventy of these holes, the shafts of most 
of them being now plugged up by denudation 
of soil from the surface and sides. The Essex 
Eield Club ' has already surveyed six deneholes, 
and an inspection of the plans shows that the 
makers possessed great skill and a feeling for 
I symmetry and proportion in their work. Eacli 
cave is distinct from its fellows, complete isolation 
being evidently desired ; but in one case, owing 
to the close proximity of two caves, the partition 
i wall has given way, so as to allow access from 
an open into a closed pit. Accurate measurements 
and some photographs have been taken. The 
Essex Eield Club is prepared, should the necessary 
funds be forthcoming, to undertake a systematic 
exploration of the ‘denes’ existing in various 
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parts' of Essex., They are evidently of great 
antiquity ; and as they were constructed with 
prodigious expenditure of time and labour, it 
is palpable that they were considered to be 
of great importance by the people . who made 
them. 

THE EUSSIAN WOLF. 

Although the wolf has long been an extinct 
animal in the United Kingdom, it is far from 
being s'o in European Eussia, where the value 
of domestic animals annually destroyed by wolves 
has been set down as not less than two million 
five hundred thousand pounds. In the statistical 
Eeport lately addressed to the Minister of the 
Interior, the frontier government of Samara suf- 
fered most, the damage being estimated at six 
liundred and fifty thousand roubles ; Vologda 
came next, being five hundred and sixty thousand 
roubles. The Polish and Baltic provinces and 
Arcliangel suffered least. In an estimate like the 
above, no account can of ' course be taken of the 
number of wild animals destroyed by them, or 
of the loss of human life. The police reported 
one hundred and sixty-one persons killed by 
wolves in 1875. It is fortunate for the traveller 
that the wolf is one of the most suspicious animals 
in existence, in connection with any object with 
which its eyes, nose, or ears are unaccustomed. 
A stick planted in the earth with some fluttering 
piece of linen tied to it, is often sufficient to 
preserve the carcase of a slain buffalo or deer for 
the hunter. When a Siberian finds his sleigh 
pursued by wolves, he very frequently fastens 
a coat or some spare garment to a piece of string, 
and tows it behind. So suspicious are the wolves 
of this novel object, that this is often sufficient to 
keep them from advancing ahead. When trapped, 
the sensation of confinement seems to deprive this 
ravenous animal of its native vigour and energy ; 
and it has been known passively to allow itself to 
be dragged from the trap to meet its fate. 

SIJTGING-STONES. 

A very curious musical instrument is now 
on view in the Erench department of the 
Amsterdam Exhibition. It consists of twenty- 
five large flints, suspended, harinonicon fashion, 
from two parallel wooden rods, and struck by 
two smaller flints by w'ay of hammers. The 
peculiarity of the instrument consists in the 
fact that the stones are not cut down to any 
particular weight or form, but are virgin flints 
of various shapes and sizes, rough as when first 
dug out of mother-earth. The inventor, M. 
Baudre, a Frenchman, of St Florent, in the 
department of Cher, states that it has tuken him 
thirty years to perfect his collection, for which 
he asks the modest sum of sixty thousand francs, 
being at the rate of nearly one hundred pounds 
per. stone. The stones when struck give out a 
clear metallic sound, like the note of a very, 
high-toned bell. Strange to say, the note pro- 
duced appears to have no direct relation to the 
size or shape of the stone, two of the stones 
being pointed' out which are exactly alike in' 
weight, and j’^et there is more than an octave 
interval between their respective tones. Siniilar 
paradoxical relations may be noted between 
others of the' series. 


Sundry eminent persons have inspected this 
musical curiosity, and among others. Cardinal 
,de Bonnecliose, Archbishop of Eouen, who 
suggested to M. Baudre a scriptural quotation 
(Luke xix. 39, 40), by way of motto for his 
invention. M. Baudre has christened his curious 
organ, La Miisiqiie avant le Deluge^ oa les Pierres 
qui chantent, 

A FISH REFRIGERATOR CAR. 

We recently, alluded, in the article ‘Frozen 
Food,^ to the importation of dead-meat from 
America, Australia, and New Zealand, preserved 
by means of refrigerating apparatus fitted up- 
on board ship. And now we hear of a refrige- 
rating railway car for the conveyance of fish 
from Wick to London. Mr Tallerman, manager 
of the Fish League, London, has been in this 
northern fishing- town for the purpose of promot- 
ing this new method for the carriage of fresh fish. 
Several refrigerator railway cars, built for the 
purpose, were in August forwarded to Wick for 
the experiment. Each car contained nearly sixt}^ 
crans of herrings, which, by means of the refrige- 
rating apparatus, were landed at their destina- 
tion comparatively fresh and wholesome. If 
beef and mutton can be transported for a dis- 
tance of more than ten thousand miles from the 
antipodes, and landed in London in good con- 
dition, surely there need be no difficulty • in 
transporting fish in a similar fashion from the 
seaboard to any of our large centres of popu- 
lation. 


TWO 'SONNETS. 

FAILTJUE. 

Ambitious, young, a Poet tuned liis l}Te ; 

Eor Love and Fame combined his Infuse to fire. 

Fame, her enchanting rainbow round him tlirew. 

To tempt him on with many a changing hue. 

While one stood by, his wished success to greet — 

His dream today his laurels at her feet. 

Eapid his first wild notes; but still ’twas vain 
The outside world’s capricious ear to gain. 

Then, with unsparing hand and patient care. 

He pruned eacli page — the same ill fate to bear. 
Wearied at length, he laid aside his pen, 

Too proud to sue afresh the pr-aise of men ; 

But in his heart still felt Ambition’s sting. 

And vowed some day the world should hear him sing. 

SUCCESS. 

Into the Poet’s life, strange troubles came — 
Unearned reproach, and poverty’s dread name — 

Till on his soul the deepest shadow fell ; 

Her place was vacant whom he loved so well. 

Then, to relieve perforce his troubled brain, 

Strange haunting melodies he wove again. 

Swiftly he wrote, to still his aching heart, 

Careless of all that fame or wealth impart,’,/ 

Till the wild music turned to strains sublime, 

His hopes fast fixed beyond earth’s fleeting Time. 
Men marvelled, and their short-lived praises sung, 

0£ the deep notes from Grrief’s sharp furnace wrung; 
Too late their plaudits on his ear awoke ; 

He heard, but heeded not — his heart was brohe. 

M. P. 
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Price l^c?. 


OUE POTATO-SUPPLY. 

The potato, as an agricultural jDrocluct and an 
article of British coniinerce, holds in some respects 
a unique position. In the monetary value of 
no other equally important article are there pro- 
bably such fluctuations : during the past twelve 
months there have been variations in the j)idce 
to the extent of three hundred per cent. Then, 
each year’s supply 'lasts for just a year, ’ without 
augmentation from old stocks, or the possibility 
of laying up for the future. And in regard to 
no other important article of diet can it .be said 
so truly as of potatoes, that we are dependent 
upon our home-supply. ^Ye propose to -examine 
these circumstances as they affect both the agricul- 
turist and the general public. .* • 

It is to the grower rather than to the consumer 
that the fact of ^nolent fluctuations in the value 
of |)otatoes chiefly appeals. The retail price of 
such a bulky and heavy article as potatoes is 
largely made up of expenses incurred subsequent 
to its leaving the producer’s hands, and these 
expenses are pretty much the same from year to 
year. The carriage by rail or by water from the 
potato-growing districts to the centres of popula- 
tion, the cost of transference to the store, the 
sorting, storage, cartage, and commission for 
selling, form a large and nearly luiiform per- 
centage of tlie price which potatoes cost the con- 
sumer. The total expenses in the case of pota- 
toes sent from such districts as Yorkshire or from 
Scotland to the metropolis are probably not over- 
estimated at from thirty to. forty shiEings per ton. 
When, therefore, the price to the retailer in the 
London market is six pounds, the amount reaching 
the farmer will be about four pounds per ton. 
Should the price in the metropolitan market, 
however, fall to seventy-five ..shiUings, -the farmer 
will find his return reduced from eighty to thirty- 
five shillings per ton ; thus showing that a relief 
of thirty-seven per cent, to the consumer implies 
a reduction to the farmer of fifty-six per cent, 
in the value of his crop. It has even happened, 
in the case of potatoes sent for sale to some 


distance, that the selling price has been entirely 
swallowed up by the inevitable charges. 

The great fluctuation in the value of potatoes 
as a farmers’ crop is of course owing to the 
extreme imcertainty of its soundness and weight 
per acre one year 'srith another. In this way, 
the supply in any one season may be mucll short 
of the demand, or may greatly exceed it. And 
importation from abroad is not to be depended 
upon to augment our home supply, as we shaE 
see presently. It is, however, an unwarrantable 
inference to judge that the year of a plentiful 
and sound crop is necessarily the most profitable 
one for the grower. This may be illustrated by 
reference to the crops of the two past years. The 
crop of 1881 was unprecedentedly large and sound. 
On fairly well-managed farms it was eight to ten 
tons per acre of ‘ dressed’ potatoes. The foEo'wing , 
year, on the same farms, the ^ marketable Avare,’ 
owing to disease, did not probably exceed four to 
five tons per acre. The price per ton for crop 
1881 was, however, a good deal less than half 
what has been realised for the produce of last 
year. The comparison may be shown thus : 

1882 — five tons per acre at eighty shillings... L.20 

1881— ten tons per acre at tlurty s hi ll in gs .... 15 

L.5 

Thus, a considerable difference in favour of the 
season of a meagre and diseased crop is brought 
out. .And this is not all the advantage; for in 
1881 there would be greater expense to the farmer 
ill handling and carting the bigger crop, as well 
as a greater drain upon the soil’s fertiEty. And • 
although the smaEer but diseased crop w^ould 
entail more laboim in the one particular of sorting, 
this would be more than compensated by the two 
or three tons per acre of diseased roots Avhich 
have been left' for consumption on the farm by 
cattle. Of course these calculations do not apply 
to such districts as the west of Ireland, where 
potatoes are not grown for sale, but rather as a 
staple — and in some cases, alas ! almost the sole 
— food of those who cultivate them. 

It has been said that the growing of potatoes 
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under x^i’Gsent conditions is almost as uncertain 
as gan^bling. It would be less so, were tlie -price 
in years of partial failure always liigli enougli to 
counterbalance the want of quantity. And. the 
risk on the other side — that is, in the case of a 
superabundant crop — would be diminished if there 
were an outlet for the roots at such a minimum 
price per ton as would cover expenses. But neither 
of these conditions at present exists. The price 
■when sound potatoes are very scarce does not rise 
to sucli a figure as to make the sa-^dng of perhaps 
only two tons per acre remunerative ; andj some- 
times even less than this weight per acre escapes 
the ravages of the pest. The reason why the price 
does not so rise is, mainly, that the potato is not 
considered a necessary, as in the case of bread ; and 
so, when the price rises much above a proportionate 
value as compared with wheat,, a substitute is 
found in bread. 

Let us see, then, what is about the quantity of 
potatoes which can be consumed in the United 
Kingdom at a fairly remunerative price. "With 
the information at our disposal through govern- 
ment returns and otherwise, it is not possible to 
state exactly what is an average annual supply 
of potatoes for the purpose of human food. We 
know the acreage grown, and we may ■with 
tolerable accuracy estimate the average return of 
sound roots per acre ; but it is always uncertain 
how much of the crop may be used in cattle- 
feeding or sent to the starch manufactory. In 
such a year as the present, we are iperhaps safe 
in assuming that an exceedingly small proportion 
of the sound roots will be used otherwise than 
as human food. Judging from the prices 'during 
the past ■winter, it may with confidence be said 
that the supply from^ crop 1882 was not ecj^ual to 
the demand. On the other hand, a great deal 
less than the crop of 1881 is all that could be dis- j 
posed of at a price which would be remunerative 
to the grower. Of crop 1881, it is reckoned that 
about one million tons were exported, chiefly to ! 
America ; besides this, a great quantity was con- 
sumed by- cattle ; and still the surplus was too 
large to allow the price to rise to a remunerative 
figure, except in the case of farms near the large 
centres of population, where cost of carriage was 
small. The British demand for this article of 
diet may, therefore, be said to be somewhere 
between the quantity grown in 1881 and that 

f rown in 1882. Let us see' what these were. (W e 
0 not reckon imports, for reasons to which we 
shall presently allude.) The total acreage of 
potatoes in the United Kingdom in these years 
may be stated roundly as one and a third* million 
acres. If the marketable roots in 1881 averaged 
eight tons per acre, the crop . of that year would 
be nearly eleven million tons. Deducting a 
million tons probably exported, and another 
million tons consumed by cattle, we have nine 
million tons as the quantity of sound potatoes 
available for human food of crop 1881. But from 
this we must deduct seed for the following year. 
We reckon this at only half a million tons 
of marketable roots ; the quantity would not 
be enough for seed purposes ; but it must be 
remembered that a considerable breadth is always 
seeded 'by ^seconds’ (small potatoes), which are 
unfit for the market for food purposes. Making 
these deductions, we reckon the quantity of crop 
1881 used for human food to have been eight and 


a half million tons. This, then, may be considered 
the maximum quantity which the population of 
the Kingdom care to use even when potatoes are 
at their cheapest — when they can be had at the 
X^rice of cattle-food. 

Crop 1882, including Ireland, where disease 
was very prevalent, is probably not under-esti- 
mated at three tons per acre of sound market- 
able roots, or a total weight of four million tons. 
Deducting, as before, half a million tons for 
seed, and reckoning all the rest to be used for 
human' food, we find the quantity to be' three 
and a half million tons of sound roots as the 
food-supply from crop 1882. 

From the experience, then, of the past two 
years, it would appear that eight and a half 
million tons is too large a sux)X)ly for our 
wants — more than will bring a remunerative 
price to the grower j and three and a half million 
tons is so small an allowance, that the London 
jDrice is raised much above the intrinsic value 
of the article, as compared with other stax)le 
food products. With- wheat at eleven to twelve 
XDounds per ton, potatoes are too dear at from 
seven to eight pounds per ton, judged of by 
their value as human nutrients. Probably,, we are 
not far from the truth in reckoning five million 
tons to be the measure of the nation’s annual 
demand. For this quantity, a fair price might 
be obtained by the grower. 

We have not taken imx)orts of x)otatoes into 
account in the above calculation. We find, 
however, that, during the past twelve years, 
there have been annual importations, varying 
from thirty-eight thousand tons in 18*70 — which 
is the smallest quantity— to nearly five hun- 
dred thousand tons in 1880, which is the 
largest importation during the period men- 
tioned. It is probably safe to reckon that 
three-fourths of our imported potatoes are early 
varieties, and are used in this, country between 
June and September, before the main portion of 
our own crop is ready for use. This being the 
case, the foreign competition in this^ product 
of our agriculture is seen to be of extremely 
little account. The perishable nature of potatoes 
makes them an indiflerent article of international 
commerce ; and more distant countries, such as 
the United States of America and Canada, are 
not lilvely soon to comx)ete with us in growing 
X)otatoes. Indeed, the experience of last year 
would rather point to our becoming exporters of 
potatoes to New York. In the matter of carriage, 
they can be sent as cheaply from Glasgow or 
Liverpool to New York, as from East Lothian to 
Birmingham. Even with the high imx)ort duty, 
New York was last year found to be a profitable 
outlet for our surplus. 

it has not yet been found x) 3 ?ofitable to raise, 
potatoes as food for stock. The average cost of pro- 
ducing ten tons of potatoes would be sufficient to 
grow double the weight of turnips ; and the latter 
is preferable, as costing less for labour and manure, 
and being more cheaply stored. It is not in cattle- 
feeding that farmers can hope for a profitable 
outlet for the potato crop, when it happens to be 
superabundant. The value of the potato crop 
as a preparation for the growth of wheat yearly 
diminishes as the growing of wheat is found to 
be itself unprofitable. 

What is meantime wanted in the interest of 
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tlie farmers is the means of annually growing 
just sucli a weight of potatoes as will be sufficient 
for consumption on our tables. To arrive at 
this, two things are requisite — first, a means of 
stemming the ravages of the potato disease ; and 
second, a constant supply of new varieties. This 
latter is the only way yet discovered of securing 
a, full crop in adverse seasons. Were these two 
objects attained, a great national benefit would 
be the'' result. The number of acres devoted to 
this crop, for instance, might be greatly reduced. 
Instead of our having one million three hundred 
thousand acres planted, to insure the raising of 
an adequate supxDly for our requirements, it 
would be found that the requisite quantity (five 
million tons) could be grown on about one 
million acres. This would rejiresent a saving, in 
seed alone, of about three-quarters of a million 
sterling. And it is a very moderate estimate 
to reckon the labour, manure, and rent of the 
three hundred thousand acres set free for other 
purposes, at ten pounds per acre, or three million 
pounds annually. 

When there is a lack of potatoes, the tendency 
is towards a greatly increased scarcity as the season 
advances. There are three reasons for this. The 
seed-demand being generally about the same from 
year to year, the quantity required in spring for 
tliis purpose is a larger percentage of the avail- 
able stock in a season of scarcity. Second, pota- 
toes are of inferior keeping quality if touched by 
disease when still growing ; and consequently, a 
large percentage apparently sound in autumn 
become tainted during the winter. 

Another result to be obtained by the discovery 
of a cure for potato disease, would be the better 
quality of the roots,, from their being grown only 
on land well suited in every respect for their 
cultivation. At present, the uncertainty of the 
crop, while it restricts the acreage on suitable soils, 
tends also to increase it in districts where other 
crops could be grown to better advantage. The 
great- risk' of failure makes the farmer of really 
suitable soil for the growth of potatoes cautious 
in determining the number of acres which he will 
devote to this crop. On the other, hand, the j 
chance of the considerable x)rofits sometimes 
made from the crop, induces the occupier of 
land not well suited by its ovra nature or its 
]proximity to easy means of conveyance, to risk 
the cultivation of this precarious root, when he 
would be more profitably employed in gro'vrag 
turnips. 


ONE EALSE, BOTH EAIB; 

OR, A HiUlD 

CHAPTER XSXIX.— THE -DXTYIXG OF THE KXOT. 

'A GENTLEHAX, sir, and a lady — come up in a 
carriage — ^^vith another person — most anxious to 
see you, sir — late as it is.’ 

Mr Pontifex, in his Maida Hill villa, was in 
the habit of taking his ease, and of feeling as if 
he had left Black Care , behind him in Lincoln’s 
Inn. His luxurious suburban abode, with its 
splendid conservatory and forcing-houses ; his 
garden, that in summer was gorgeous with colour ; 
his fancy poultry ; his fruit, that had \yon a 
prize ; his pigs, that had . deserved ‘ honourable 

... I-., : 


mention ’ at the Agricultural Hall — seemed sacred 
from intrusion. He was a mdower, very fond of 
his daughters, and liked his ease. Of course he 
sometimes brought up papers with him to look 
over quietly in his snug study ; but never had 
Erasmus Pontifex been plagued at Maida Hill by 
the visit of a client. 

‘What do they want, James'?’ demanded the 
master of the house, somewhat tartly. He seldom 
spoke petulantly to ' his tried and steady old 
servant, or, indeed, to the veriest lad who 
ministered to his piggeries and his pineries, for 
the eminent family solicitor was in domestic life 
indulgent. But he did feel it a little unreason- 
able that, at twenty minutes past eleven p.^r., he 
should be tormented as to business. 

‘Eoreign lady, sir, a Countess — and a gentle- 
man, foreign, too, by the way he talks Erench 
with the lady — but it was she who asked to see 
you, sir — something about the great case of Lady 
Leominster — and the young person — ^very respect- 
able — ^is lilce a young x)erson in service,’ said 
James, who had very probably received a sove- 
reign from the applicants for admission, and was 
working out the amount of Cerberus’s sop. 

‘Show them in!’ said Mr Pontifex; and 
obedient James ushered in three persons — a large 
foreign lady, neither old nor young, handsome, 
richly dressed, and of a grand presence ; a gentle- 
man, also very well' attired, whose sun-bronzed 
face and martial air might have caused him to 
be mistaken for a dashing and distinguished 
officer, had it not been for the roving, lawless 
look of his glittering eyes ; and a prim little 
creature of six-and-twenty, very neat, very 
deferential. This, as !Mr Pontifex promptly 
guessed, was the maid of w’hom James had 
spoken. 

‘We come, Mr Pontifex, op. business,’ said the 
gentleman composedly, and speaking English 
with a fiuency that convinced the laivj^er that 
he was confronted by a fellow-countryman. ‘ The 
Leominster case is on many tongues and on many 
minds just now. We are here at plesent to 
settle it.’ 

‘ To settle it I ’ returned Mr Pontifex, elevating 
his eyebrows in surprise. ‘Are you aware, sir, 
that i act for Lady Leominster V 

‘Eor her whom you call !Miladi,’ said the 
foreign lady. 

Again Mr Pontifex arched his eyebrows. He 
did not much like the look of the foreign lady, 
fine woman as she was ; nor did he feel attracted 
towards the male visitor, with the buccaneer’s 
effrontery 'and the over-bright eyes ; yet he felt 
it best to be ci'Til. 

‘ Please to be seated,’ he said. ‘ You did not, I 
think, mention your names.’ ' 

‘ Mine is a short one — Vaughan,’ was the busi- 
ness-like rejfiy of the gentleman with the glitter- 
ing eyes — ‘John Vaughan, by British law, I 
have often borne my mother’s name. It was 
Bollingston. She was an Honourable Miss 
Bollingston, who married my father, a Welsh 
clergyman. In right of her noble birth, and by 
continental practice, I have called myself the 
Chevalier BoUingston, and, as such, could be 
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heard of at Embassies abroad. My father -svas 
Dr VaiTghan, rector of Dinas Vawr, the parish 
ill which the castle stands. This lady is my wife. 
She is a Eussiaii subject ; but bears the title — 
which she inherits from her father, a Count of 
the Holy Eoman Empire — of the Countess Louise 
de Lalouve.’ 

Mr Pontifex, who had been hitherto very atten- 
tive, started now, and ejed the foreign lady as 
he would have eyed a rattlesnake that had some- 
how crawled into his house. 

Madame de Lalouve, who read the thoughts 
of the eminent family solicitor, smiled superior 
to this manifestation of repugnance. ‘We are 
here, my husband and I,’ she said, in her perfect 
English, but with that indefinable accent which 
betrays the foreigner, ‘for business, Mr Pontifex, 
not for sentiment. I anticipate your objection 
that you act for her whom x^Gople style the 
Marchioness, who is. so soon to be the bride of 
Lord Putney — of her who thrones it at Castel 
Vawr. But you are a good man, sir, and honest. 
You would not knowingly champion an impostor.^ 

‘ If you malign my noble client, Madame — there 
is a law of libel, Madame,’ said Mr Pontifex, much 
flustered. 

‘My dear sir,’ replied Chinese Jack, as his 
glittering eyes lit on the round dull eyes of the 
worthy -little lawyer, and held them fascinated as 
-is a bird by the gaze of a snake, ‘have a little 
patience. It is because we know you by repute 
to be incapable of bolstering iip a rotten cause- 
that we are here to-day. We want to make you 
see that, at the Marchbury trial, your client’s 
case must go over like a card-castle. But, if you 
please, there ouglit first to be a pledge on 3 mur 
part that the Countess, my wife, shall sustain no ‘ 
inconvenience on account of what she may freely j 
reveal. Shall, we speak, or wish you good-night, ! 
and resume the conversation after the verdibt at | 
Marchbury, i\Ir Pontifex 'I ’ ’ 

Mr Pontifex said, guardedly, that so . far as 
legal proceedings went, he should respect any 
confidential statement. 

‘In that case. Monsieur the Hotary,’ said 
Countess Louise,, ‘I will tell my tale, in reliance 
on the discretion, so well known, of him who 
listens. You are aware, sir, that I became 
acquainted ' with those two sisters, Miladi and 
Miss Carew, in Egypt, and came to England with 
them on board the Cijprus. Mademoiselle Cora, 
whose position was not assured, and whose 
thoughts were restless, envied the wealth and 
rank of her widowed sister. When people covet, 
the next step, if there be but a bold and shrewd 
adviser at the elbow, is often to steal. At first, 
timidly and vaguely, then more distinctly, Miss 
Carew conceived the idea of personating her sister, 
so unsuspecting, and of replacing hm* as Mar- 
chioness. The wonderful resemblance between 
those twin-sisters, which puzzled all, made such' 
a task easier than you would suppose. My 
ambitious pupil was shy at the first — often 
recoiled in horror ; but the bait was too tempting. 
And at last, at 'Castel Vawr, she succeeded even I 
more easily than ’ 

‘ Succeeded ! Do jow. mean to tell me, Madame, 

. that you maintain the present Marchioness to be 
a triumphant impostor — and that — that one in 

Bruton Street ’ cried out Mr Pontifex, ruffling 

lip his gray hair between his outstretched fingers. 

— ■■ 


‘That one in Bruton Street is Clare Carew, 
widow of the late Marquis of Leominster,’ retorted 
Chinese Jack. ^ The other is Miss Cora. The case 
lies in a nutshell. We are ready with the proofs. 
Here is the. lady’s-maid who was with the Mar- 
chioness in Egypt. Here am I, who, as I talk 
all languages, and wore oriental garments, was 
made serang of the lascars on board the Cyprus, 
their native boatswain having died in hospital. 
In that cajDacity I overheard the conversation on 
deck in which it was arranged that Miss Carew 
should personate her sister. But Madame here 
can ofler the best evidence of all. Let us take 
things in order. Here is Miss Pinnett, formerly 
in Lady Leominster’s service, if you please to 
question her. Tliis is a sort of informal trial, 
after all.’ 

‘Your name is Pinnett — what do you wish to 
say ? ’ asked Mr Pontifex. 

The young person of the name of Pinnett, who 
had been modestl}^ seated on a chair in the back- 
ground, here rose, and with a respectful air, 
placed on the table before the lawyer a crumpled 
note. ‘I picked this up, sir, before daybreak,’ 
she said, ‘in Miss Carew’s cabin, on the morning 
of the dreadful storm at sea. It is in English, 
as you will see, and so I could read it. it is 
signed L. de L. The foreign Countess wrote it, 
and slipped it, I suppose, into Miss, Cora’s hand, 
while most were at their tears and prayers, in 
the danger of the terrible night. I am a Jersey 
person, and had made voyages, and so was less 
frightened, and could take notice. I thought it 
w’as odd that Madame should ask Miss Cora to 
meet her on deck in such weather, so I resqlved 
to follow Miss Cora.’ 

Mr Pontifex perused the. brief note.'— ‘Your 
handwriting ’ he asked, curtly, of Madame de 
Lalouve. 

‘ Certainly,’ was the reply. 

‘Good,’ said the lawyer. ‘But this does not 
show which was which. — The witness can go on.’ 

‘ I knew the cabins from one another, sir,’ said 
Pinnett. ‘It was in Miss Carew’s I found this, 
dropped by accident. When , Miss Carew went 
on deck, J slipped up the stairs after her ; but 
thought it best to remain, hiding near the cabin 
hatcli, while Miss Cora and Madame were talking 
near the boat. A wild morning it was. I 
watched, but could not hear, being too far olf, 
across the wet deck. Then a gentleman came 
up — Mr Talbot — and I saw a very small square 

S acket hastily given by the Countess to our Miss 
'ora. Miss Carew hid it away. I had only 
time to get down below, before Miss Cora came 
also, on Mr Talbot’s arm. He did not know her, 
and called her “Lady Leominster,” b}^ mistake. 
I did not see what was in the packet— at least, 
not then.’ 

‘Stop a moment 1’ cried the little lawyer, now 
much excited, as he snatched up a sheet of paper 
and dipped his pen into an inkstand. ‘I must 
make a note or ' two. Your name — Pinnett. 
Christian name, if you please, and residence.’ 

‘Mary Ann, sir,’ answered the demure young 
person ; ‘ originally of Lynn, sir, in the county 
of Norfolk ; now in service at 6 Lowndes Place, 
Eaton Square, with the Countess, Madame 
here.’ 

Mr Pontifex made his careful notes. ‘How, 
please go on,’ he said. ‘ I think your last words 
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, implied that on .a later occasion yon did find 

^ , out what were the contents of the packet which 

you had seen handed by ]\Iadame de Lalouve 
to Miss Carew V 

[ ‘ Certainly, sir,’ answered Mary Ann Pinnett. 

i ^ In the Channel it was, tlie day before we landed 

\ at Southampton. I was engaged in packing the 

things of My Lady the Marchioness, and the 
things of My Lady’s sister. Miss Cora Carew. 
Miss Cora was careless, and left the little bunch 
of keys — that she generally kept to herself, as 
well as the other keys, that, as maid in charge, 
f were always in my keeping — lying about. So, 

as we servants are very inquisitive’- She 

i hesitated here. 

; *Why, I suppose you peeped into Miss 

i Cora’s desk, or writing-case, eh?’ demanded 

Mr Pontifex. 

‘I did, sir,’ answered the unabashed hand- 
maiden. ‘But it was in her dressing-case, of 
all places, as a gentleman like yourself would 
say, tliat I found what I was looking for. It 
was hidden, even there, in a tiny drawer, that 
opened with a spring, under the ivory liair- 
brushes ; and then, there were some folded ribbons 
and a dried' flower above it; but we servants 
i' know where and how to hunt. So there I 

found the packet — the same, I dare say, on my 
oath, that Madame gave, before my eyes, to 
Miss Cora.’ 

Mr Pontifex took his rapid notes. 

‘ What did the packet contain ? ’ he asked. 

‘ A wedding-ring, sir,’ answered the lady’s- 
maid. 

I . ‘ A wedding-ring I ’ was the incredulous echo 

of the lawyer. ‘Why — how’ And then he 

stared at the witness, as to his memory occurred 
the remembrance of a scene at Castel Vawr, 
when first the rival claim was made, and, in 
response to his own suggestion, a circlet of gold 
had been shown, glittering on the slender white 
Anger of each claimant. 

‘A wedding-ring, sir ; bright, but not . new. 

5 , A ring, as I should judge, rather stouter, and 

V of a redder gold, than I ever saw before. 

Still, a wedding-ring it was,’ answered Mary Ann. 

‘ And you ? ’ asked the bewildered lawyer. 

‘I put it back, sir, where I found it, as a 
poor servant should ; and that is all I know, 
sir, concerning tlie packet,’ replied the lady’s- 
maid. 

i ‘I gave Cora that ring,’ explained Madame 

r de Lalouve, ‘with injunctions to slip it on her 

finger, privately, before Castel Vawr should be 
‘ reached, foreseeing, as I did, that the lack of 
such a symbol might prejudice my pupil in 
} popular esteem.’ 

1 ‘You call her your pupil, Madame,’ said Mr 

1 Pontifex, putting the utmost restraint upon 

himself in the effort to be lu’bane to a woman 
who, in his eyes, merited the pillory and bride- 
well. ‘Am I to understand that it was Cora 
Carew, or yourself, - with whom this impostirre 
originated?’ 

I ; ‘ Oh, I claim the whole merit of the conception,’ 

was the cheerful reply of the foreign Countess; 
i ‘ and yet the idea sank deep at the first into 

the dissatisfied mind of Mademoiselle, my. dear 
young friend. I thought, first, in Egypt, what 
a pity, when two sisters were so marvellously 
i alike, not to draw a profit from the situation. 


one so rich, the other poor. At last, not without . 
trouble and English prudery, I got hearkened 
to. I also got this girl Pinnett into my confi- 
dence, and engaged her to play the part which 
she did’ at Castel Vawr in identifying Miss Cora 
as the real Marchioness. Do you not know her 
again ? ’ 

Mr Pontifex lifted his eyeglass and looked at 
Pinnett, who seemed uneasy under his scrutiny. 

‘ Ah ! I see it now,’ he said, as if speaking 
to himself. ‘I thought I had seen her face 
before.’ 

‘That was how I put my play on the stage,’ 
continued the Countess. ‘ Bien ! your English 
ingenue has played her part too well. She has 
triumphed over her sister ; but she was not 
grateful enough to the good friend, but for whom 
she would never have been anything but a needy 
dependent. She wanted me to work for dog’s 
wages, and so I am ready to destroy what I have 
built up, and to let the true Marchioness of 
Leominster have her own again.’ 

Mr Pontifex had never been shut up in a 
room with such a woman before. A lawyer’s 
experience does not entitle him to consider our 
race as angels ; but there was something shocking 
to him in the existence of such a person as 
Madame de Lalouve, daintily discoursing of her 
treasons, and richly dressed, instead of being 
a female convict, with cropped hair, in jMillbank 
Penitentiary. But he had to swallow dovm — to 
the intense though suppressed amusement of 
Chinese Jack, who read most persons’ thoughts, 
who was a man of genius as well as of resource, 
and who had schemes of his own maturing in 
that subtle brain of his — his righteous wrath, 
and to speak the woman fair. 

‘I believe. Countess,’ said the law^^er, ‘that 
yon gave the ring to Miss Carew on board the 
GypruSj and I can well fancy that I saw it pro- 
duced later at Castel Vawr. But I don’t see 
how, for practical purposes, the ring can be 
proved to be yours, and not that placed by the 
late Marquis on his young wife’s finger, on the 
wedding-day. One ring is very like another.’ 

‘My ring, when examined, will not be found 
to be lilce another ! ’ replied the Sphinx, Avith 
her grave smile; ‘and Miladi, at Castel VawT, 
little deems that she carries about /with her 
everywhere the proof of her guilt. VHien I 
proposed to help her, I hardly trusted hex', at 
such a giddy height, to keep her pledge of 
gratitude to poor me, and so I contrived unawares 
to get a hold on her. The ring on her finger ‘ 
bears inside it my name — ^as a married woman — 
Louise Vaughan. My husband’s name, as he has 
told you, is Vaughan.’ 

In all horror and consternation, Mr Pontifex 
sprang from his chaii’, ruffling up his hair again 
with his fingers and frowning as he bit his lip. 
How he wished that he had never been brought 
into such company, never mixed up in such a 
business as this. Calming down his nerves, he 
said, in a tone of civil incredulity: ‘I am afraid 
you will not establish your point, Madame. It 
is easy' to buy a wedding-ring. Miss Carew, who 
must long since have discovered the existence of 
this compromising inscription upon hers, has 
doubtless exchanged it for a safer substitute.’ 

Madame de Lalouve smiled as weightily as 
before. ‘She is ignorant, Monsieur, that she 
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carries Nemesis along witli lier/ she said ; ‘ nor, 
T\dthoiit the aid of a strong magnifier, ^ can those 
tiny letters be read. A competent examiner would 
find that my statement is exact.^ 

‘But I cannot go to Gastel Yawr, or to Bruton 
Street, to ask a lady for a rin^ oft' her finger, for 
such a purpose ! ’ exclaimed the excited la'wjmr. 
‘ I should wish for some confirmatory evidence 
to back the assertion.^ 

‘For that objection, Mr Pontifex, I was pre- 
pared,’ said Chinese Jack, with cheerful prompti- 
tude ; ‘ and indeed, since I saw the fictitious 
Marchioness yonder at the Mountain Picnic, in 
the shadow of Combe Dhu, I have’ been busy in 
providing such evidence. I have been over to 
Paris, where, in the Chapel of the Russian 
Embassy, the Countess and I were married, and 
have hunted up the jeweller who. caused to be 
made, by my orders, the ring in question. It cost 
some perseverance and some tact to get worthy 
M. Aristide Bonchamp, of the Rue de Rivoli, to 
rummage through his old daybooks and ledgers 
until he found the entries of this particular pur- 
chase. Then, to make all safe, I had to unearth 
the skilful workman who was the actual artificer 
of the ring ; and this was the harder, because the 
man, implicated in the revolt of the Commune, 
had but recently retiuned to Paris from exile in 
England, after' the armistice, aiid was working 
for another em^ftoyer. But here I have, as you 
see, sir, a formal certificate, signed by M. A. 
Bonchamp, countersigned by iiis principal commis, 
who perfectly . remembered the transaction, and 
witnessed by the Secretary to the Mairie of the 
arroncUssement, and, as such, stamped with the 
official seal. Here, too, is the witten testimony 
of the workman, Jules Pecher, who engraved 
the microscopic characters inside the ring. It 
is attested, as you see, by h notary public of the 
city of Paris, 12 Boulevard Malesherbes. Read 
these, hir Pontifex, as carefully as you please, 
and test my statements by any inquiries your 
experience' may suggest,’ said Chinese Jack in 
conclusion, as he handed over the documents to 
the lawyer. 

^Dear me— dear me !’ muttered Mr Pontifex, 
as he glanced again and again at the ^Dapers before 
him. ‘This is — very nearly conclusive, I should 
say. I have been cruelly deceived, and made 
a - most unwitting instrument in the infliction of 
such a wrong as, till now, I never dreamed 
of!’ 

(To he concluded next month.) 


A TALE OF. THE PRESSGANG. 

About one himdred years ago, ‘ when George the 
Third was king,’ England stood alone against tlae 
world. On the one hand she was fighting with 
America, then struggling for independence ; and 
on the other hand vdth France, Spain, and 
Holland ; while Russia, Sweden, and Denmark 
had formed an armed neutrality secretly hostile 
to her. In such an emergency, s^Decial effort was 
necessary to sustain the marine service. The 
volunteer supply failed to meet the demand for 
able-bodied seamen, and impressment had to be 
resorted to. At ordinary times, men of certain 
callings were exempt from seizure ; but at a time 
like this, almost any man, if strong in body and 


mind, was liable to be seized by the pressgang, 
and forced to serve in Plis Majesty’s ships of, 
war. 

During this period, Elias John Eveson, a stout 
Yorkshire lad of eighteen years, then studying 
law in London, was one evening strolling through 
that part of the city between Ludgate Hill and 
the Thames, in company with a young friend 
whom we will call Wilson, his real name having 
been forgotten. While the two boys loitered and 
chatted, a sudden commotion arose in the street, 
and men ran hurriedly by, shouting in friendly 
warning : ‘Run, lads ; the gang’s coming.’ Turning 
round, they saw a gang of soldiers approaching 
rapidly, and evidently intending their capture. 
The boys dashed off at full speed ; but being 
unfamiliar with the locality, they ran unknow- 
ingly into a bHnd alley, and were there seized by 
theic pursuers. They fought stoutly to get away, 
but to no purpose, except to exhaust themselves 
and get some hard knocks, their captors being too 
many and too strong for them. They were taken 
to a ‘rendezvous,’ locked up for the night under 
guard, and next morning carried by main force 
aboard His IMajesty’s ship F anther^ lying off 
Sheerness, ready to sail for America as soon as 
her full complement of hands should be aboard. 
Worn out by a sleepless night, spent in sorrow 
and rage, irritated by the rough treatment they 
received, being handcuffed and hustled along lilce 
dogs, and suffering from their bruises besides, it 
was in no pleasant temper that Eveson and Wilson 
met the captain of the Fantlier when he came 
forward to see his forced recruits. He looked 
with delight at Eveson, who was of strilcing 
appearance, large, powerfully built, keen-eyed, 
big-nosed, curly-headed, and just then the very 
personification of fury. 

‘Well, my men,’ said the captain, ‘I hope you 
have made up your minds to serve your country 
and your king like true Britons. We are going 
to thrash the Yankees, you know.’ 

‘Sir,’ replied Eveson, ‘after this experience of 
English law and English justice, be assured that 
I shall never lift a hand in England’s defence. 
Rather will I assist the “Yankees,” as you term 
men nobly determined to throw off her galling 
yoke.’ 

‘ But, my lad,’ returned the captain, ‘ you can- 
not help yourself. You must serve whether or 
not.’ 

‘ Never ! ’ said Eveson. ‘ So long as you succeed 
in keeping me aboard this ship, so long, to avoid 
contention, will I obey you. But — and lay this 
to heart — I will oiever fight for England. And 
I shall leave this ship at the first land we 
touch.’ 

‘You intend to desert ? ’ 

‘ I intend to desert.’ 

‘ You know that the penalty is hanging 1 ’ 

‘Rather will I hang under unjust law, than 
serve by my arm to enforce that law in a God- 
freed land.’ 

‘ Tut, tut 1 Little pot soon hot,’ contemptuously 
remarked the captain, used to such language from 
angry impressed men. ‘We’ll make a brave* 
soldier of you yet, my man,’ he said as he turned 
away. 

‘ Little pot soon hot 1 ’ The contemptuous 
words burned into Eveson’s soul like fire. Torn 
away from home and friends, from his beloved 
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studies and fair prosi^ects, broiiglit by force to a 
war-sbipj where daily toil and the ultimate horrors 
of war awaited him, and sneered at in this situa- 
*' tion for the expression of natural feelings I Soon 
hot, indeed, but slow to cool, Eveson^s temper 
rose thl he felt like murder. But seeing that 
remonstrance and resistance were alike useless, 
and would probably bring further indignity on 
him, he wisely controlled himself,' and determined 
to make the best of ciccumstances, or to seem to, 
at anyrate. , , 

As a volunteer, Eveson felt that it would have 
been his proudest duty to serve his country. But 
to serve as a slave, as a mercenary, he never could ; 
no honour lay that way. A gentleman by birth 
and education, the knowledge that the lash would 
punish his insubordination or neglect of duty, 
galled him to the quick. One touch of that lash, 
he well knew, would bring red murder to his 
heart and to his hand ; so, in proud self-control, 
he took up his menial duty, and performed it 
faithfully, that no occasion of reproof or punish- 
ment might be found against him. Strong as a 
lion and active as a cat, he soon led the ship’s 
crew. Intelligent and respectful in his bearing, 
he gained the esteem and confidence of the officers. 
The captain, deceived by this apparent submis- 
sion, congratulated himself on having read Eveson’s 
^character so well, and marked him for pro- 
motion. 

After ten weary weeks of storm and hardship, 
all hearts beat high with pleasure when ‘Land, 
ho ! ’ was shouted by the lookout man at the 
masthead. Eyes sparkled with interest and 
glistened vith tears at first sight of the dusky 
cedar-clothed Bermuda islets, lying low in the 
Atlantic’s broad bosom. Land indeed lay again 
before them, but it was not motherland. • And 
who knew, in the chances of the coming war, 
whether their eyes should ever again "behold 
Old England’s shores ! As the Panther neared 
St George’s Harbour under the careful guidance 
of a black pilot, all hands crowded on deck. A 
little apart from the rest stood Eveson, his eye 
bent on the coast with a keener interest than any 
knew. To him, Bermuda w^as a 'land of hope, a 
country where he might regain liberty. Looking 
with, a purpose, his eye found wiiat it sought. 
He knew that the islands were of coral formation, 
the limestone rock, therefore, to be ];>robably friable 
by tides and waves. With this Imowledge, he 
looked for what no one else looked for, he found 
wiiat no one else noticed — caves in the sea-wall. 
Seeing the means of escape, his heart was like 
a furnace. But when the captain approached, 
tapping him on the shoulder, his face w^as like a 
stone, giving no sign of the feelings that burned 
within. 

‘Well, Eveson,’ said the captain cheerily, ‘glad 
to see land again ? ’ 

‘ It is not my land, sir,’ replied Eveson. 

‘You will not care to desert just here then,’ 
said the captain, referring to the resolve Eveson 
had expressed on the day of his impressment. 

To this the lad made no reply. 

‘Sulky stHL, ehV laughed the captain as he 
w^alked aw^ay. ‘ Have a care, lad ; the harbour is 
full of sharks.’ 

‘Sulky!’ muttered Eveson to himself. ‘Yes, 
old boy ; sulky, if you like. And something more 
—determined 1 ’ ^ 


Eor a day or two after their arrival, no oppor- 
tunity of escape offered. Strict watch kept by 
men on the ship and by sharlcs in the water 
prevented even an attempt. Eveson resolved to 
wait if necessary until the last night of their stay, 
and then, if nothing better offered, to risk the 
sharks, and try to swim ashore. But on the 
third day, the governor of Bermuda, George 
James Bruere, came aboard to dine with the 
captain of the Panther. In the bustle and excite- 
ment of the occasion, Eveson found his oppor- 
tunity. Late in the evening, when the sliort 
twilight of latitude thirty-two degrees w^'as 
quickly fading, a negro came aboard with fresh 
fruit, ' grapes, peaches, pomegranates, bananas, 
oranges, &c., ^ gathered specially for the feast. 
Sambo took his baskets to the steward’s room, and 
being of an inquiring turn of mind, and desirous 
of tasting the good things he knew to be in course 
of preparation, he delayed his departure. Am used 
by his unfamiliar blackness and by his negro 
comicality of speech, the stewmd allowed Sambo 
to remain and assist him in his trying duties. 
Meanwhile, tw^ilight deepened, swift darkness 
descended, and on the waves beside the great 
ship the black man’s little cedar boat, bobbed 
pleasantly. 

Now^ two figures crept stealthily along the 
bulwarks, dodging and stooping whenever the 
watch turned their way. Quietly the two figures 
slipped over the ship’s side, softly they dropped 
into the little boat bobbing about there so 
pleasantly, noiselessly they untied the painter, 
and pushing off, let the sea bear them where it 
would untd they were a little distance from the 
ship. Then, muffling the oars with handker- 
chiefs, they pulled steadily away, between St 
David’s and Songbird islands, through Castle 
Harbour, and then far along the south shore of 
Main Island. 

Aboard the Panther^ the black man still delayed 
his departure, and merriment still went on. 
When, at last, Sambo sought his boat and found 
it not, the desertion was discovered. It was then 
too dark and too late to go in search; but the 
captain vowed that in the morning the deserters 
should swing from the yardarm, and afterwards 
be throvm to the sharks. The governor on his 
return to his house gave orders for the military 
to go in search of the truants at daybreak. 

The two young men pulled along shore until 
their strength gave out ; . they then landed, 
almost at hazard, for in the darkness there could 
be little choice. Setting their little boat adrift, 
lest it might betray them, they sat down on the 
beach, wishing earnestly for the day. When 
morning dawned, they anxiously used the first gray 
light to seek a hiding-place, knowing well, that if 
not quicldy concealed, a few short hours might 
suddenly and cruelly end life for them 1 Cedar- 
woods there were in plenty ; but the friends 
dared not trust to concealment among their sparse 
foliage and scanty underbrush. White houses 
gleamed ghostly through the trees, but they anight 
be the residences of military . officers. These 
would not do. 'The caves must be their refuge, 
if a cave could beffound. 

Looking around, they saw that they were 
in a little cove, from which the shore stretched 
away on each hand irregular and broken. This 
broken coast was what Eveson desired ; it 
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promised a refuge. They left the cove, crawl- 
ing low among the rocks, and within twenty 
yards found the object of tlieir search — a cave 
in the sea-wall. At low tide, its entrance was 
not more than four feet high ; at full tide, it 
would be unnoticeable. It was, moreover, con- 
cealed from the cove by a jutting rock. Inside, 
they found it, if not comfortable, still to be 
preferred for a time to either the deck or the 
yardarm of the Panther, 

The beauty of the cave was snch as almost to 
engross the attention even in that anxious hour. 
Stalactites hung pendent from the roof ; stalag- 
mites of emdous shapes were grouped about the 
floor, and leaned like human figures against the 
walls. With the first ray of sunlight, crystals 
flashed with innumerable sparkles on all sides. 
In pools at their feet, many-coloured seaweeds 
gleamed in the perfectly translucent water, and 
curious-looking fishes moved lazily about. Ferns 
wreathed the mouth of their cave, and framed for 
theii' delight a bit of the brilliant blue sea. 
Altogether, the fugitives were well satisfied with 
their retreat. ' They had wisely stowed away a 
little ^ hard-tack^ in their pockets, and never did 
they breakfast with heartier appetites than on this 
morning. Then they lay down on shelves of rock 
near the mouth of the cave, • watched the blue 
waves for a while, and soon fell fast asleep. 

Late in the day they slept, until awakened by 
a sound that stilled the beating of their hearts, 
and brought mortal paleness to their cheeks. 
Overhead, . they heard the measimed tramp of 
soldiery. The military were out after them ! The 
terrified lads crept softly from their perches, and 
crawled away into the farthest recesses of the cave. 
Every house in the neighbourhood and in the 
islands, they afterwards found, was searched on 
that day. Every possible place of refuge known 
to them was thoroughly hunted by the soldiers and 
marines. Doubtless, many Bermudians thought 
of the caves — they certainly knew of their exist- 
ence ; but no hint, of such knowledge passed theii’ 
lips in all the search. So, presently, the boys 
heard again the tramp, tramp of soldiers march- 
ing, but this time away from them. The fact 
that the road lay along shore and passed directly 
over their cave, was at the same time a comfort 
and a misery to the poor refugees ; it increased 
the chances of capture, but it was a safeguard 
against surprise. 

The rest of that day passed in watchfulness 
and fear. The night was not so tiresome ; for in 
the darkness they left the cave and took a little 
cautious exercise along the .shore. By the next 
morning they were both hungry and thirsty ; but 
their biscuit was all eaten, and water was not to 
be had. And in the afternoon a storm came up, 
which made the cave very unpleasant to live in. 
Cold, damp, hungry, thirsty, John Eveson now 
had need of all his spirit to sustain his courage 
and to cheer his fainting companion. On the 
morning of the fourth day, as Eveson Aras peering 
wearily from the mouth of the cave, he saw, in 
the little cove close by, a coloured girl getting 
sand in a calabash. One look at her honest black 
face convinced Eveson, Avho was quick at reading 
character, that he would be quite safe intrusting 
his life Avith her. A soft Avhistle dreAv her atten- 
tion. Hearing it repeated, she looked earnestly 
about to discover its origin, and spied the haggard j 


face framed in the dark sea- Avail. Understanding 
at once — for her oAvner’s house had been searched 
for the fugitives — the girl made a signal of caution, 
and Avallced slowly toAvards the caA'-e, gathering 
sand and shells as she Avent. When near enough, 
she stopped, looked carefully about to be sure 
that no one Avas Avithin hearing, and said 
quickly : ‘ To-night I bring you bread and drink. 
A¥ait.^ 

That day passed sloAvly and AA^earily to the 
fugitives. But, as the sIoav hours moved on, hope 
brightened, and brought a feeling of rest in assur- 
ance of succour. The eA^ening hours crept by Avith 
leaden feet ; midnight came ; the night grew 
late; hope almost died out ; bitter disappoint- 
ment began to be felt, and the gloom of despair 
seemed to settle in that dark and lonely cave. 
Then along the road again, at that late hour, 
came the tramp, tramp of soldiers marching. 
Oh, the agony ot that moment! The black girl 
had surely betrayed them ! Nearer, nearer, came 
the steps. OA^erhead noAV ! Ai’e they stopping ? 
Are they passing 1 Hark I A halt ; a silence ; 
SAvift Avords of command ; then feet scattering in 
all directions for a midnight search among the 
houses clustered about the cove. Again the feet 
assemble. The hunters stand in council, and their 
feet seem to press like death on two labouring- 
hearts beloAv. Have the soldiers heard of the 
cave ? and will they noAV seek it ? Tlie debate 
ceases overhead ; the steps moA’-e again. On? 
Yes ; thank God, yes ! 

‘ ForAvard ! March 1 ’ On, still on 1 and the 
steps die away in the distance. In the cave, tAvo 
stifled hearts are released from an aAvful pressure ; 
tAvo Avorn faces are raised in the darkness ; tears 
floAV doA^ui Avasted cheeks, and sobs conAuilse 
wearied bodies as two saved lads offer thanksgiving 
to heaven. The soft drip of trickling Av^ater, the 
murmurous plash of little A^avelets, alone mingle 
with their midnight orisons. But soon a figure 
darkened the entrance to the cave, . and a soft 
voice crept ^ along the air. ‘Massa, massa ! you 
dar? I bring you someting to eat. God bress 
you, pore massa V and tender-hearted black Miriam 
Avept for the sufferings of the fugitives, aaJio 
deAmured so hungrily the food she liad brought 
them. Mats to ease their Aveary bones 'she 
brought them too, and comfort and hope. S 

She had received early intelligence of the 
midnight raid of search, and had had to remain 
quietly in bed until it was OA'-er. But the danger 
Avas now surely passed, she said, and the Panther 
Avas to leave in a day or two. In the meantime, 
the}^ must eat and sleep, and she would care for 
them. 

For four days longer the prisoners lay in their 
cave, but comparatively comfortable, and almost 
happy ; then the Panther sailed aAvay. Mrs Plaice, 
Miriam’s owner and mistress, had them brought 
to her house, and kept concealed there until the 
search for them had quite died out and Avas for- 
gotten. Then, Avhen Eveson fell sick of a low 
fever, brought on by his sojourn in the damp 
caA^e, the natural conclusion of such romantic 
adventures followed quite easily. His hostess, a 
A^ery young Avidow, Uoved him for the dangers 
he had passed, and he loved her that she did 
pity , them.’ On his recovery, he married his 
fair preserver, and contentedly settled doAAm in 
Bermuda. 
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When the news went round that Mrs Plaice 
had married the young Englishman who had 
recently; come to Bermuda to open a school for 
gentlemen's sons, the ’ brightest gossip never 
fancied any connection between the dignified 
young scholar and the Jack-tar who had deserted 
from the Panther. The sharks had surely eaten 
poor Jack; but just how or when Mr Eveson 
came to Bermuda, no one knew. 

Eaithful Miriam had her reward. She was 
tenderly cared for by Eveson while he lived, and 
when he died, was left by him as a most precious 
legacy to his daughter. She was offered her 
freedom in 1834, when the emancipation of slaves 
took place, but refused it with scorn. She 
remained with her mistress for the rest of her 
days, and died in her arms at the last, at a 
good old age. 

It is not known what became of Wilson. 
POOE LITTLE L I E E. 


There was much sympathy shown Mrs Durham 
by ‘all Hhe dwellers in the plains,’ when it was 
kno^vn that her nephew was ‘down with fever.’ 
The young baronet was popular with aU that 
pleasant society ; moreover, he was the hero of 
a little domestic romance. Above all, he was 
a baronet, and titles liave always had their value 
in the colonies. The Governor sent daily to 
inquire for him ; so also did the Chief J ustice 
and the Colonial Secretary, and in fact everybody 
who either had made, or hoped in future to 
make, his acquaintance. At first, there was 
every appearance of its being only a slight 
attack. , 

‘ One never Ekes to x^rophesy unless one ’s sure,’ 
said Dr Samuelson after he had paid two or three 
visits; ‘but I fancy it’s just his acclimatising 
touch of country fever. I hope it mayn’t turn 
into anything worse ; I- don’t think it will. 
There’s no yellow-fever going about — to speak 
off. All the same, I don’t think it is wise of 
Miss Durham to be so much in her cousin’s room. 
She sits by his bedside for hours. I think, Mrs 
Durham, you should persuade her to let old 
Nana do a good deal for him, that she insists 
uX)on doing herself. The atmosphere of a sick- 
room is not the best for a young and delicate girl.’ 

But Evelyn would listen to no such counsels. 
‘You need not be afraid for me, doctor,’ she 
replied; ‘I’m not a fever subject. I’ve been 
two years in J amaica without having had a day’s 
illness. — You remember, mother, the year before 
last, when yellow-fever was so bad ail over the 
plains, and even ^ the negroes were taking it, I 
never had so much as a headache.— I ’m a true 
Creole, doctor ; I ’ni perfectly climate-proof. Don’t 
be afraid.’ 

‘All the same. Miss Durham, don’t rush reck- 
lessly into danger,’ he answered. 

‘ No, indeed ; I sha’n’t. But Sir George is a bad 
patient. I don’t believe he would take the medi- 
cines you order him, if it were not for me. It 
needs all my coaxing and influence to get him 
to swallow aU the horrible things you give him. 
And he feels the heat so much, he requires 
constant watching, to prevent him from catching 
cold.’ 


‘Ah well,’ said the doctor; ‘since it 'must be 
so, I shall say no more.’ 

‘ Dr Samuelson says you are getting on nicely, 
George,’ she said, when she had returned to her 
post at her cousin’s bedside. ‘ He does not think 
it is going to be a bad attack. There ’s no fe^' er 
going about just now. What do you think he 
told me ? The Kingston papers are publLshing 
daily bulletins about your illness ! Whenever 
he gets back to his surgery, he finds a reporter 
waiting to hear the latest intelligence. See what 
it is to be a favourite and a baronet, George ! ’ 

He put his hand' within hers. 

‘No; put your hand within the clothes im- 
mediately,’ she said, ‘or I’ll go away and leave 
you. The doctor is trying to get your skin to 
act, and there you go doing your best to keep 
yourself from getting well ! ’ 

He drew in his hand at once. ‘ No ; don’t go ! ’ 
he said. ‘ I ’ll do anything you want me ; only 
don’t go and leave me. 0 Evelyn !’ he continued^ 
‘ I don’t think I could ever get better without 
you. You don’t know how I dread the nights,, 
when Nana takes your place, and how I long 
for the daylight to see you again ! ’ 

‘Don’t be fooEsh, George,’ she said. ‘Of 

course, I can’t be with you always. But’ ^ 

And then she blushed a ’rosy blush. But she 
left her sentence unfinished. 

‘But it’s quite true, Eveljm,’ said George, not 
noticing her confusion. ‘I really don’t think 
I could get better if you were to go and leave me> 
And even with your nursing, my darling, I feel 
so ill sometimes, that I fear I may never recover^ 
Evelyn, if I die ’ 

‘ 0 hush ! ’ she said. ‘ Don’t talk nonsense, 
George. You ’re no more going to die than I am. 
We’re both of us going to be married in spring, 
and Eve a hundred years at the very least. We ’re 
very near the end of the third volume now. You 
know all novels end with a marriage and “ they 
lived happily ever afterwards.” — And when we ’re 
married,’ she continued, still trying to amuse him, 
‘ 0 George, think how delightful it wiE be when 
we ’re married ! We ’U come out to Jamaica every 
year, won’t we, dear! and spend our Christmas 
at Prospect Gardens 1 And, mother will give us a 

Pall’ She stox>ped short suddenly. ‘Ah! 

that reminds me. I wonder if mother has sent 
out notices putting off' the one we were to hawe 
had on Christmas Day? Let me see. This is- 
the 19th. If she has not, there’s no time to be 
lost. If you’ll spare me for a moment, George, 
I’ll run and ask her.’ She left the room, but 
returned almost immediately, saying it was all 
right. Her mother had written the moment 
George’s illness had declared itself. 

‘But it’s only postponed,’ added Evelyn gaily. 

‘ Now, do get better quickly. Eke a dear boy, and 
let us have our dance before we go to England.’ 

But a day or two afterwards, George’s fever took 
an unfavourable turn. 

‘Massa Garge dead for true!’ said old Nana,, 
clasping her withered hands, when the first 
symptoms of the fatal ' black-vomit made their 
appearance. ‘It yellow Jack. 0 my poor Missy I 
An’ him such a beautiful buckra too ; ’ and 
seizing Evelyn’s hand, she covered it with tears 
and kisses. 

Dr Samuelson was hastily sent for, and arrived 
only to confirm the terrible news. 
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^ I ’m afraid it is yellow-fever/ lie said, sliaking 
liis liead gravely. ‘Don’t lose liope, dear Mrs 
Durham. I’ve seen cases as bad as this in which 
the patient has recovered. Sir George has an 
excellent constitution. We must hope for the 
best In the meantime, we must try to fight 
against that unnatural drowsiness. That sleepi- 
ness is the first stage of coma, and if coma 
ensues’ The doctor shrugged his shoul- 

ders. 

‘I' am going to sit up with him to-night, 
mother,’ said Evelyn, when the doctor had taken 
his departure. ‘ Nana can lie down on the pallet 
at the foot of his bed, if she likes. But Nana 
is getting old, and if anything’ — ^her voice 
trembled — ‘if anything was to happen to him, 
I should never forgive myself ! — ^No, mother ! ’ 
she continued, seeing her mother was about to 
speak ; ‘ there is no use trying to dissuade me. 

My mind is made up. If George dies ’ She 

burst into a flood of tears. 

‘Miss Ebelynl’ said Nana, entering the apart- 
ment, ‘Massa Garge would like speak wid you. 
Him cry him head pain him so.’ 

‘Tell him, Nana, I’m coming directly. Get 
a fresh ice-bag ready, and take it into his 
room. You might talce my dressing-gown ivith 
you too, Nana ! I ’m going to help you to 
nurse him to-night. — It’s nearly ten o’clock now, 
mother dear, so I’d better say good-night, — If 
he’s better to-morrow morning,’ she w’hispered 
in her mother’s ear as she kissed her, ‘ it wiU be 
all right yet. It’s the ninth day, you know. 
Good-night, dearest mother.; and don’t forget 
us both',’ she added softly, ‘ in your prayers.’ 


s. 

Towards morning, the patient fell into a gentle 
slumber — a slumber which old . Nana’s exj)erienced 
eye at once detected as being different from the 
drowsiness which had occasioned so much anxiety ; 
and when, shortly after daylight, Dr Samuelson 
entered the sick-room, he saw at a glance that the 
crisis was past. 

‘He owes his life, under God, to you. Miss 
Durham ! ’ said the doctor, addressing Eveljui. 
‘There are influences in this world more subtle 
than medicine — influences both to kill and to cure. 
Yours is one of the flatter. I believe your mere 
X^resence in the sick-chamber has done him more 

good than all the resomces of my art. But ’ 

He stopped short suddenly. ‘Let me feel your 
pulse,’ he said to the girl, looking her in the face. 
‘I think you had better go and lie dovm. Miss 
Evelyn. You’ve overtaxed your strength, I’m 
afraid. You can leave Sir George to Nana with 
IDerfect confidence now. The worst is over. Go 
and lie down as quickly as possible. I ’ll- bring 
you something to take, the moment I hear you 
are in your bed.’ 

Evelyn stooped down and kissed her sleeping 
cousin, and turned towards the door. Then 
returning, she kissed him once more. But as she 
was leaving the room, ^he reeled, and put her 
hand, to her head. Dr Samuelson sprang forward 
just in .time to save her from falling. 

‘ Take Miss Durham and put her to bed at 
once ! ’ he said to the old nurse with an air of 
authority. ‘And ask Mrs Durham to go down 
and sit beside her till I come.’ 


Just then, George opened his eyes. ‘Evelyn 1’ 
he cried in a feeble voice. 

‘ Good-morning, Sir George ! ’ said the doctor 
cheerfully, advancing to the bedside. ‘How are 
you this morning? Better, I am sure?’ laying 
his fingers on his pulse. 

George shook his hea;d. ‘I think not, doctor. 
I feel so weak, weaker than I have done yet. I 
feel as if I could hardly raise my hand. — Where 
is Miss Durham ? Where is Evelyn ? ’ , 

‘A good sign,’ said Dr Samuelson; ‘none better. 
You can’t expect to feel particularly strong, after 
so sharp a touch of fever. But you’ll do now. 
Sir George ; you ’re on the right road now.’ 

‘Where is my cousin, doctor? She was with 
me all night.’ 

‘Miss Evelyn? Oh, she’s gone to lie down for 
a little ; she ’s a little tired with being up all 
night. I’ve sent her to try to get a sleep. You 
must try to do without her to-day. Sir George. 
A young lady’s strength is not so great as that 
of an old nigger’s, and I think she ’s been over- 
taxing her powers these last few days.’ 

‘ Is she ill, doctor ? ’ said the patient, trying to 
raise himself in his bed. 

‘ Lie down ; . pray, be still, my dear Sir George ! 
You’ll never get better unless you try to keep 
calm. No, no ; not ill. Miss Eveljin ’s not ill — 
only a little over-fatigued, you know. A good> 
sleep will put her all right. — Oh, here’s Nana ! — 
Nana, stay with Sir George till I return. I’m 
going up-stairs to -write a prescription. Mean- 
time, you can give our patient a little of that 
jelly. — You must try and take some nourishment 
now — ^not too much at first, you know.’ And 
nodding cheerfully to his. patient, he left the 
room. 

The morning passed ; the noontide came and 
went, but no Evelyn came to cheer the sick-man 
with her gracious x)Tesence. 

It struck George, as he lay there wearying for 
her coming, that never since the commencement 
of his illness had he received so little attention. 
Nana seemed constantly leaving the room ; and 
once when she returned, he fancied he saw the 
marks of recent tears on her worn and -wrinkled 
countenance. The doctor’s visits were fewer and 
shorter than ever. As for his aunt, she looked 
in only once diu’ing the da^^, staying only a few 
minutes. In answer to his inquiries about her 
daughter, she said Evelyn was still in bed ; and 
then, maldng some excuse, she hurriedly left the 
apartment. 

He passed a miserable day. He could not 
understand why his betrothed stayed away. He 
felt hurt — deeply hurt — at her treatment of him. 
And why, if he was getting better, did every one 
shun his chamber? Above all, why was he left 
alone so often and so long ? 

Not even from Dr Samuelson, when he came 
to pay his evening visit, did he obtain the satis- 
faction or the information that he desired. The 
doctor, was hurried, grave, and taciturn. He 
told George he was going on nicely. But wlien 
he asked for Evelyn, he evaded saying anything 
about her, by telling him he had nnt seen her 
yet. Then, bidding George a hasty ; good-night, 
he left him alone with Nana. ] 

The night passed somehow. But to George it 
was a night both of uneasiness and liiysterj^ It 
seemed to his fevered imagination as if something 
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unusual was going on. There were noises for 
ever on the stairs, in the room above him, in 
the piazzas. There were lights constantly passing 
and repassing across the courtyard. At times, 
he thought he caught the sound of muffled sobs. 
Once — it was just about second cockcrow — he 
was certain he heard a woman’s despairing 
scream. 

It was late before he slept, and when he did 
sleej), it was a troubled uneasy slumber, broken by 
dreams like the visions of a nightma,re — a sleep 
which, gave him no refreshment, and brought 
with it no solace. Towards morning, he awoke 
with a start. . To his great surprise, he found 
that he was alone in the room — even old Hana 
had deserted him. He could not understand it. 
What did it all mean? But he was too drowsy 
to be able to reason out the matter. He turned 
over to the other side, and in five minutes after, 
he was asleep again. 

When he next awoke, it was broad daylight. 
It was Cliristmas morning — Evelyn’s birthday. 
The birds were singing in the trees ; the sunlight 
was pouring in through the jalousies of his 
cliamber. All was quiet, tranquil, and still. A 
Christmas feeling seemed to pervade all nature. 
In fancy, he almost heard the ' angelic voices 
singing, 

Peace on earth and good-will to men. ^ 

As he lay there, revelling in'-^the light and the 
joy and the sunsldne, the door opened softly, and 
Mrs Durham appeared. She was clad in a long 
white dressing-gown. Her face was very pale, 

■ and there were deep blue circles round her eyes, 
which spoke of a night of watching, perhaps of 
weeping. 

^Aunt!’ said George, as she approached his 
bedside, ^what brings you here at this hour of 
the morning ? — How is Evelyn ? ’ he said, without 
pausing for a reply, for something in her face 
excited his gravest apprehensions. 

‘Better, dear,’ she replied, in the calm, low 
voice which was habitual to her. ‘ Better — much 
better, noio,’ 

‘ Is she up yet ? It is her birthday I Shall 
I see her soon V 

‘No ; yoji can’t see her, George,’ she answered 
with an almost imperceptible tremor in her voice. 
‘ But she sends you this, and her dearest love, 
and 'wishes you a happy Cliristmas and "many 
of ■ them.’’ She bent down and kissed him on 
his brow, and placed a little Prayer-book in his 
hand. 

He took it, half-awed, half-wondering at her 
manner, and as he opened it, there fell out a lock 
of Evelyn’s auburn hair. ‘ It is Evelyn’s Prayer- 
book, and this ' is her hair,’ said her nephew. 
‘What does it all mean, aunt?’ 

Eor only answer, the bereaved mother fell on 
her knees by his bed in an agony of tears. 

In the little chiuchyard of HaKway Tree, close 
to the gateway where the gentry congregate after 
service on Sundays, whilst waiting for their 
carriages, half-hidden amongst the profuse growth 
of flowers and greenery which surrounds it, 
stands a pure white marble cross, which marks 
the grave of a young gild. Years have passed 
since that, poor- little life found its last resting- 
place in that quiet grave. But any one who is 


curious may yet read the inscription upon it. 

It is tliis : 

Evelyn Durhak i 

Went to her rest on the IStli anniversary I 

of her birthday. j 

tToJm XV, 13th verse, 

THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

Mr Samuel Plimsoll, the sailor’s friend, has in 
a letter to the Times pointed out that whilst 
British capitalists are ready enough to risk their 
money in ventures far away in distant lands, they 
have overlooked that at their very doors is what 
may be called ‘a gold mine of unparalleled 
richness, and which is quite inexhaustible.’ He 
alludes to the harvest of the sea. He maintains 
that if a Company were formed to work two or 
three fleets of well-appointed fishing-boats — to 
reap this harvest, which requires neither plough- 
ing nor sowing— the financial result would be of 
a very favourable character. This, letter has 
natiu’ally called forth others. One, in particular, 
from a smack-owner, points out that fishing is 
not nearly so profitable as Mr Plimsoll represents, 
nor as it has been in past years. He says that 
the suggested Company would have no need to 
build new vessels, because there are owners in 
every fishing-to'wn who would be only too glad 
to part vdth theirs and to forsake the business. 

He also maintains that there is a very decided 
limit to the supply of fish, and that the numbers' 
netted are getting less year by year. Let us now 
see what a good authority can tell us with regard 
to this question of illimitable supply. In his 
opening lecture at the Fisheries Exhibition, 
London, Professor Huxley , told his hearers that 
an acre of sea is more productive of food than an 
acre of land, and that he had no doubt that many 
fisheries were quite inexhaustible. Salmon, it is 
true, vdll quickly be extirpated from a river, 
unless Iversons are compelled by law to fish under 
certain conditions. . But if we turn to the great 
sea-fisheries, the case is altered. He believed 
that the cod, herring, pilchard, mackerel, and 
similar fisheries were inexhaustible, and' were 
entirely beyond the control of man either to 
diminish the number of fish or to increase them 
by cultivation. 

The Fisheries Exhibition has been so wonder- 
fully successful, that there is some^ talk of its • 
remaining open for some weeks longer than the 
prescribed time. When it eventually closes, a ’ 
great many of its treasures will no doubt find 
a permanent home in the new Natural History 
Museum close by. Among the many ingenious 
life-saving appliances shown, there is one worthy 
of special notice, because of its great novelty. "We 
allude to the Greenway 'Breakwater. This is of 
coiu’se only shown in model ; but it is very dif- 
ferent in aspect and general arrangement from 
the solid mass of masoiuy which is generally 
associated with the w'ord breakwnter. It consists 
sinqfiy of a number of diamond-shaped pontoons, 
which are moored in a line at regidar distances 
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from one another, and so placed that an advancing 
wave will strike on the pointed edges presented 
to it. By this means, a wave is divided into two. 
parts, which meet between each pontoon, and 
expend theii* momentum upon one another, feaving 
the water quite calm within the line of pontoons. 
Among the advantages claimed for this- invention 
are the following : It costs less than any other 
form of breakwater ; it is portable, and can be 
readily constructed ; it causes no accumulation 
of silt ; and it can be placed in position in situa- 
tions where the construction of more solid erec- 
tions would be next to impossible. 

The transmission of money by means of postal 
notes has proved so great a convenience to all 
classes, that any plan by which it may be 
improved is worthy of attention. Perhaps our 
authorities will borrow a hint from the American 
system now being established. Instead of the notes 
being for fixed amounts, which with us represents 
a great inconvenience, the exact sum required is 
stamped upon them by tlie postmaster at the time 
of issue ; and to prevent fraud, the stamping is 
in perforated figures. Tlius, supposing a note 
were required for two pounds eight shillings and 
fourpence — that amount, plus the commission, 
would be handed to the postmaster ; and in 
exchange, the applicant would receive the note 
perforated witli the three figures 2 8 4 in spaces 
provided for their reception. 

There are current numerous stories of persons 
who have been struck by lightning finding 
impressed upon their bodies figures of trees and 
other objects, having apparent reference to the 
surrounding landscape. Mr Burt, the editor of 
a paper published at the Summit-house, Mount 
Washington, records a painful experience bearing 
upon this mysterious and interesting subject. 
While sitting in his office during a thunderstorm, 
he was strucfc by lightning, thrown from his chair, 
and felt at the same time the sensation of a 
tremendous blow on the back. Upon afterwards 
recovering himself, and submitting to an exami- 
nation, it was found that his back exhibited 
numerous tree-like markings, which might, by 
any one fond of the marvellous, be easily trans- 
formed into a picture. But Mr Burt is not so 
ready to accept such a view of the matter. He 
says : ‘ As there are no trees iipon Mount 

Washington, it seems to me that the peculiar 
appearance must be the result of the blood settling 
in the smaller vessels.’ 

The Affi’ial Navigation Company of Chicago — 
although its title would seem better adapted for 
the pages of romance than for this matter-of-fact 
world — ^lias actually been incorporated. It has 
" been formed to manufacture and employ balloons 
for commercial purposes of a pattexm which was 
exhibited and experimented upon some few years 
back at Hartford, Connecticut. There was nothing 
very novel about this machine. It consisted of 
a horizontal cylindrical vessel to hold the gas, 
and an attaclied framework with vertical and 
horizontal propellers. On a calm da3q its inventor 
was able to take a short flight and to return to 
his starting-point. But he failed on another 
occasion to sail in any direction than that in which 
the wind forced him to go. Possibly the year 
which marks the centenary of the first balloon 
ascent— just celebrated with" great eclat in France 
— has been chosen as a fitting one to start such 


an enterprise. Its promoters may find it easier 
to float a- Company than to float — and guide 
their aerial ships. 

A very interesting inquiry into the origin of 
the vast deposits of amber found in Prussia 
has latel}’' been made by Messrs Goeppert and 
Menge. It is believed that at one time there 
must have existed in this part of Europe examples 
of all the conifers known, and that the amber is 
the result of generations of these resinous trees. 
The best deposits are between Memel and Danzig, 
and are worked by quarrying at a depth of about 
eighty to one hundred feet below the surface of 
the ground. The amount of amber so obtained 
is about five times that which is washed up by 
the Baltic. iBut hitlierto, the bed of that ocean 
has been considered to be the chief source of 
supply. 

Some of our leading agriculturists have from 
time to time advocated the sub-iiTigation system, 
which, as its name implies, means the application 
of water to the soil from below, instead of from 
above. Although at first sight this plan seems 
contrary to nature, it has been found most success- 
ful in practice. Two agriculturists in California 
have lately adopted the system with maidvcd 
success, and a description of the means emplox^ed 
will be of interest to manj^ First of all, trenches 
are dug in the soil to be treated ; these are seven 
feet apart and eighteen inches deep. In these 
trenches are laid pipes made of cement, and at 
intervals there are lioles in the pipe, each -fitted 
with a perforated plug. The ends of these pipes 
are in communication with the water-supply. 
When the pipes are once laid, the trenches are 
filled in, and the field exhibits no sign that it 
differs from ordinary ground. In one case, an 
orchard of one hundred and fifty acres gave such 
an incrccased product that it paid the cost of the 
extra work in one year. 

Tlie most terrible catastrophe of the kind 
which has occurred since the' earthquake of 
Lisbon is that which in July last laid Casamicciola 
in ruins and buried between four and five thou- 
sand of its inhabitants. The first accounts told us 
that the event was as sudden as it Avas unexpected, 
and that no Avarnings of the coming disaster Avere 
made eAudent to the doomed toAvn., But from 
reports now made by Professor Eossi, Avho stands 
in much the same relation to the city of Rome 
as the head of our Meteorological Society does 
to London, it is seen that Avarnings of unusual 
subterranean activity AA^ere both abundant and 
frequent for some days before the dreadful crisis ; 
and that these signs of disturbance Avere not con- 
fined to the island of Ischia, but Avere common to 
the adjoining continent, and Avere noted in the 
obseiwatory at Borne. They consisted of slight 
shocks of earthquake, considerable diminution in 
the Avater-supply both at the Avells and the sulphur 
springs, Avdiilst Avater at one place usually cold, 
issued from the eartli in a boiling condition. Only 
two years ago, similar phenomena preceded the 
earthquake Avhich then AATecked this unfortunate 
Casamicciola. It Avould seem to us that after 
such terrible lessons, the Italians Avould organise 
some system of earthquake Avarnings, on the plan 
of those storm-Avarnings Avhich other nations are 
doing their best to bring to perfection. Professor 
Eossi suggested such a course after the occiUTence 
of the first disaster at Casamicciola, recommending 
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that several places, including the island of Ischia, 
should he embraced in a telegraphic network, 
^Yith its chief office at Eome. This advice was 
unheeded, and there is too much reason to fear 
that human selfishness of the grossest description 
was the cause. Like our own seaside resorts, the 
island of Ischia and many other places lilce it j 
are dependent upon the harvest which can be 
gathered during the season from tourists. . How, 
if earthc|uake warnings were issued, these tourists 
would on the first alarm forsake their hotels 
and seek pastures new. The authorities of towns 
subject to such terrors will find it to their advan- 
tage to encourage such warnings by the establish- 
in'ent of local observatories, for it is very certain 
that in the future, tourists will refuse to visit 
places unprotected by sucli means. 

Accounts of a still more alarming catastrophe 
come from Java. On Sunday the 26th of August, 
a violent eruption took place in the volcanic 
island of Krakatoa, situated in the Sunda Straits, 
which separate the large islands of Java and 
Sumatra. The eruption continued into the 
following day, with tremendous results. Some 
large towns have entirely disappeared ; the coast- 
line of the Straits has been so altered as not to 
be recognisable ; and altogether the loss of life 
is variously estimated at from seventy-five ’ thou- 
sand to one hundred thousand persons. 

A volume has just been published by the 
Indian government on the subject of Bee-keeping 
in India, from which it appears that, for some 
reason or another, beehives are almost unknown 
in that country. The people over the greater 
part of the land are content with the impure 
honey afforded by the wild varieties of bee, and 
make no effort whatever to improve the yield 
and quality of the j)roduct by careful cultivation. 
But Cashmere and its ' neighbourhood must be 
mentioned as an exception to the general rule, 
for here bee-culture is carried to great perfection, 
and ' the simple way in which the hives are 
contrived and the honey gathered might even 
be imitated with advantage here at home. As 
each house is built, spaces are left in the walls of 
about fourteen inches diameter and two feet deep 
— the usual thickness of walls. Each of these 
cavities is lined with a mixture of mortar, clay, 
and chopped straw, and is closed at ‘ the end with 
a flat tile, which can be easily removed from the 
inside of the house'. This is done by the house- 
holder when the time comes for removing the 
honey, the tile being manipulated with one hand, 
while the other is engaged in holding a wisp of 
smouldering straw, whose smoke is blown through 
the hive. The bees thereupon leave their home 
until the operation is over. The same colonies 
occupy the same hives generation after generation, 
and the honey obtained is said to be equal to 
that produced in any other part of the world. 

The remains of what is believed to be the 
largest mammoth ever exhumed in America have 
been found by some workmen, excavating at a 
depth of thirteen feet from the surface, in a gravel 
pit at Syracuse, Hew York. These relics consist 
of a tooth twelve inches long and 'weighing 
twenty-five pounds ; and of a tusk five feet long, 
weighing one hundred and fifty pounds. This 
tusk is not entire, but is supposed to have formed 
part of one measuring ten or eleven feet long. 
Erom the calculation of experts, it is believed 


that the creature when living must have been at 
least fourteen feet high. 

A correspondent kindly draws our attention to 
some researches by M. de Candolle of Geneva 
into the phenomena of ripple-marks formed on 
sand by the action of water. These markings, 
familiar enough. to visitors to any seaside place 
with a sandy shore, have been produced artificially 
by M. de Candolle with very simple apparatus, 
and by acting upon fine powders suspended in 
water. Similar experiments may be repeated by 
any one by the emplojnnent of a glass basin to 
hold the water and pulverised material, with a 
sheet of glass to cover the whole, to prevent 
splashes. A slight to-and-fro circular motion 
given to the basin will cause the solid matter 
to form ridges radiating from a central j)oint. 
It has been found that any liquid acts in a 
similar manner on any other liquid denser than 
itself j and the laws that goA^ern the height, shape, 
and distance apart of the ridges are inA^ariable, 
and depend on the density of the respective fluids, 
their depths, and the nature of the motion to 
Avhich they liaA-e been subjected. M. de Candolle 
belieA’’es that the complete elucidation of the 
theory of the action of liquids upon one another 
will enable' him to attack the problem of the 
nature of cell formation dn from a neAv 

standpoint. 

It is often a matter ojf importance to ascertain 
with accuracy the Aveight of a loaded raihvay truck 
or locomotwe. This is generally done by. taking 
the truck to be Aveighed to the Aveighing-machine, 
the visible part of Avhich consists of a fiat plate 
furnished Avith rails. To obviate tlie incon- 
venience represented by this course, a Aveighing- 
machine, knoAvn as ^Ehrhardt’s Patent Portable 
Weighing Apparatus,’ has been introduced, and 
is noAV in extensive use both here and on the 
continent. It consists of a modification of the 
steelyard, and is in eftect a leA^'er AAdiich can be 
applied to each Avheel of the truck or locomotive 
to be Aveighed, lilting it completely from the rail 
upon Avhich it rests. It is A^ery exact in its Avork, 
and represents a great savin" in prime cost, for 
no foundations are requii*ed. It has an advantage, 
too, OA'er other forms of Aveighing-machines in 
showing the exact Aveight Avliich eacli AAdieel has 
to bear. The agents are Messrs James Scott and 
Son, Manchester. 

The old fiction that certain cities lead so surely 
to fortune that they may be described as being 
paved Avith the precious metals, has been realised 
in a certain road i,n Clinton County, state of HeAv 
York. A contractor had undertaken to repair 
this road, and employed for the purpose such 
clinkers and refuse as a neighbouring smelting 
furnace conveniently aftbrded. Wayfarers j^long 
the improved thoroughfare soon began to notice 
certain glistening particles beneath their feet, 
AAdiich upon examination turned out to be pui-e 
silver. Inquiry into the matter shoAved that the 
ironstone used in the smelting furnace came from 
a mine traA’-ersed by an irregular A-ein of silver 
ore. Ho trouble had been taken to separate the 
one metal from the other, and the most valuable 
had been treated as AAUste. , . 

An economical x^rooess of extracting sugar from 
beetroot molasses has for some time been secretly 
Avorked in Germany'; but as probably the secret 
could be held no longer, the process has been 
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patented, and it is being adopted in various parts 
of the continent with great success. The value 
of the beetroot sugar annually imported into 
Britain is no' less than ten thousand pounds 
sterling ; and there seems no valid reason why 
the produce represented by this large sum should 
not be grovTi at home. Experiments giving 
satisfactory results were tried in different p^^ts 
of, Ireland some few years back ; but capitalists 
did not respond, and the possibilities of beet 
culture have been forgotten. It woiild be as 
weE to ascertain by fresh experiments whether 
the new process to which we have adverted will 
give still more hopeful results. An industry 
which would have a powerful effect upon the 
agriculture of Ireland would do more to settle 
the Irish question than many Acts of Parlia- 
ment. 

It is estimated that one-half the manufactures 
of San Erancisco are executed by Chinese labour. 
In spite of the restriction placed upon Chinese 
immigration, the number in the Chinese colony 
of that town seems to have increased rather than 
diminished. Taking up any particular trade, 
they soon monopolise it, and actually impose' 
fines upon dealers trading mth other people. In 
this way they have secured various monopolies, 
including washing, the cigar-manufacture, the 
boot and shoe industry, and other manufactures 
relating to clothing.. The Chinese are resolute 
and persevering, and owe their success to these 
good qualities and the scarcity of domestic 
servants , and rapid increase of small factories. 
Perhaps, as partial revenge for. this Chinese 
invasion, which of course affects many other 
cities of the New World besides San Erancisco, 
the cultivation of the tea-plant is being seriousl}'- 
attempted in the United States ; and the success' 
of the experiments shows that it is an industry 
that can be profitably worked, at anyrate in 
the South, 

The Niagara rapids, where Captain -Webb was 
drowned, were described by him, just before 
he made the attempt to swim through them, as 
‘the angriest bit of water in the world.’ It is 
interesting to note that only three men have 
passed this terrible passage ahve, and this was 
in 1861. They were on board a steam-vessel 
furnished with an engine of one hundred horse- 
power. This vessel, although specially chosen 
for the hazardous taslv, came out of the ordeal 
\ almost a wreck. 

An important meeting of engineers was lately 
held in London, having originated in a suggestion 
by the Board of Trade that before regulations 
were made with regard to the control of steam- 
tramways, those most interested should have an 
opportunity of expressing their views upon the 
subject. The late accidents which have occurred 
where steam-motors are in use, naturally came 
under discussion, and rules were drawn up for 
their avoidance in the future. The type of engine 
was also an important point of discussion, for 
there are many already competing for public 
favour. It seems quite certain that in a few 
years’ time, horses for tram way- work mil be 
things of the past. Steam has ah*eady been 
adopted in various cities. In' London itself, 
a tramcar, driven by compressed air, is running 
upon one route, while in other places electro- 
motors have been submitted to critical experiment. 


Tramway-work is said to take the life out of 
a horse in a very short - time, and I’or this reason 
alone one would wish other modes of locomotion 
to be speedily adopted. 

OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

AN INTERESTING BOOK. 

The names of Mr and Mrs S. G. Hall have long 
been familiar in the walks of popular literature, 
and the latter especially gained much popularity 
by her Bketclies of Irish Gharacter, Mrs Hall died 
in the beginning of 1881 ; and Mr Hall, thus left 
by himself, has completed and given to the world, 
in two volumes (London : Bentley), an account of 
their literary and other experiences, under the 
title of Eetrospect of a Long Life, from 1815 jfo 1883. 
To the general reader, the book presents many 
points of interest, the somewhat miscellaneous 
and almost heterogeneous nature of its contents 
serving perhaps as a recommendation to this 
class of reader rather than a drawback. There 
are few eminent men or women of the century 
but were known to Mr HaE and his clever 
wife, and a great mass of anecdote is here 
collected and woven into the narrative of the 
Eetrospect, Mr Hall has in his later years become 
a convert to spiritualist fancies, and this has per- 
haps occasionaEy given a certain degree of distor- 
tion to his estimate of some of his contem]poraries. 
But, upon the whole, the book is the product 
of an intelligent, large-hearted, benevolent man, 
and wiE not fail to attract many readers. 

THE ARTIFICIAL CULTURE OF OYSTERS. 

In our article on ‘ Oyster-culture ’ (page 602), we 
have made reference to the success of the arti- 
ficial methods of culture in connection with the 
Portuguese oyster. This success, we are glad to 
say, has likewise been achieved in America, 
Professor Brown Goode, the United States Com- 
missioner to the International Eisheries Exhibi- 
tion, recently received a telegram from Professor 
Bond, United States Commissioner of Eish and 
Eisheries, to the effect that Mr Eyder, the embry- 
ologist of the Eish Commission, has successfully 
solved the problem of the culture of oysters from 
artificially impregnated eggs, and that on the 4th 
September, at the Government Station, Stockton, 
Maryland, there were many millions of young 
oysters, three-quarters of an inch in diameter, 
hatched from eggs artificially impregnated forty- 
six days before. Erom a single oyster, it is added, 
seven millions of eggs can be obtained. 

DORMANT AND EXTINCT PEERAGES. 

In an article on .this subject, our contemporary, 
the Fall Mall Budget, gives the following inte- 
resting information : 

As far as we have been able to gather with 
some pains from Sir Bernard Burke’s pages 
{Dormant and Extinct Peerages), there have 
during the current century disappeared from 
the extant peerages of the three kingdoms five 
royal dukedoms, five dukedoms, eight marquisates, 
sixty-seven earldoms, thirty-six viscounties, and 
a hundred ' and twenty-four baronies, many of 
which, of course, have been created afresh, or 
have been superior dignities which have dropped 
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off from inferior dignities, with wider limitations 
of descent. But -this, perhaps, may diminish any 
astonishment wliich might be felt at the state- 
ments made by the Ulster King-of-Axms in his 
preface — namely, that ‘ all the English dukedoms 
created from the institution of the order down 
to the commencement of the reign of Charles IL 
are gone, except only Norfolk and Somerset, 
and Cornwall, enjoyed by the Prince of Wales 
that ‘Winchester and Worcester— the latter now 
merged in the dukedom of Beaufort — are the 
only existing English marquisates older than the 
reign of George III. ; ^ and that although ‘ the 
earl’s coronet was very frequently bestowed under 
the Henrys and the Edwards — it was the favou- 
rite distinction, besides being the oldest — yet of 
all the English earldoms created by the Normans, 
the Plantagenets, and the Tudors, eleven only 
remain, and of these six are merged in higher 
honours, the only ones giving independent desig- 
nation being Shrewsbury, Derby, Huntingdon, 
Pembroke, and Devon.’ ‘The present House of 
Lords,’ he adds, ‘ cannot claim among its members 
a single male descendant of any one of the barons 
who were chosen to enforce Magna Charta, or of 
any of the peers who are kno'vn to have fought 
at Agincourt, and the noble House of Wrottesley 
is the solitary existing family among the Lords 
which can boast of a male descent from a founder 
of the Order of the Garter.’ At the same time, 
the descendants in the female line from all these 
categories of distinguished persons are extremely 
numerous both in and out of the House of Lords. 
It is well known that the people who have a 
legitimate descent from one or other of the Plan- 
tagenet kings Heniy III., Edward I., or Edward 
III., are to be counted by thousands ; and, as the 
late Lord Earnham took the trouble to show, over 
a hundred peers have the rarest of all ‘royal 
descents,? that from Henry YII. and Elizabeth 
of York. One potent reason why so many ancient 
dignities — baronies, at all events — have disap- 
peared is that, being inheritable ‘in fee,’ they 
have passed from the heirs-male, and have either 
fallen into abeyance among co-heiresses, or have 
been accumulated by the marriage of heiresses in 
a single line of descent. 


UNCLAIMED MONET. 

In addition to the ' various accumulations ' of 
‘unclaimed money’ mentioned in the article on 
that subject, in a recent number of Chamberses 
Journal (page 513), there are undoubtedly very 
considerable sums in the hands of bankers, which 
have lain at the credit of theii* clients for many 
years, and remain, with few exceptions, unclaimed 
by the representatives. As it is a common 
practice for depositors to leave their pass-books 
for years together at their bankers — ^in some cases 
even never asking for them at all — 'there is in 
many instances no information in the possession 
of relatives of deceased persons, unless tliey happen', 
to know of some such banking account. Any 
one not acquainted vuth the careless ways of 
persons^ of means who have deposits at banks, 
would hardly believe how these balances of 
customers are constantly accumulating. After 
the lapse of a few years, they are entered without 
particulars under one heading in the ledger, or 
perhaps transferred to an account in the inivate 


ledger, away from the inspection of the younger 
clerks of the staff. 

Those who know anything of the unclaimed 
amounts would not run the risk of. losing their 
employment^ by giving information to any one. 
One, such case was, however, known to the 
writer ; for when an application was made for 
the amount by the parties entitled to it, the 
unlucky clerk who gave the information was 
dismissed. At one bank, many years ago, the 
Sundry Balances Account, as it was designated, 
extended over several pages of the ledger; the 
year when transferred, the name of the client, 
and the amount, being all the particulars given. 
Some of these balances had belonged to public 
Companies which were defunct ; but most of them 
belonged to private parties deceased, and many 
of them were of fifty years’ standing. The total 
of the list amounted to several thousand pounds, 
which sum was, on the junction of the house 
with another banking-house, divided among the 
partners, and transferred to ‘ their respective 
private banking accounts ; the same thing being 
done by the other house with their list of 
unclaimed balances. With some banks, it is usual 
to have the old books cut up and • sold to the 
manufacturing stationers in London; so that, 
beyond a certain date, there is really no remedy 
for claimants. 

Besides the. balances of depositors, there are in 
banlcs boxes of silver-^Dlate and other valuables 
left sometimes for many years in the vaults ; and 
it seems probable that in some cases they may 
remain unclaimed by descendants of the owners. 
When the writer on one occasion was at a bank 
in London on business, one of the senior cashiers 
told him — in confidence — that having had occasion 
to go into one of the vaults, he noticed an iron 
box labelled with the name of some old relative 
of one of the firm which we then represented, 
and that the box had been in a corner for a 
great many years. Permission having been 
obtained to force it open, it was found to contain 
a quantity of old documents ; but whether they 
were of any value or not, we never ascer- 
tained. 

It wotild be a very desirable thing if such 
deposits were advertised, after the lapse of a 
vcertain number of years. At anyrate, we presume 
that a person who could show his interest in 
such property could, with the aid of a solicitor, 
demand full particulars, and be allowed to inspect 
the books of the bank for that purpose. 

It may be convenient for our readers to know 
that the material for our articles on Unclaimed 
Money and Crown Windfalls, which appeared in 
our issues of August 18th and August 25th, were 
culled from Mr Edward Preston’s curious little 
book, Unclaimed Money, published by E. W. 
Allen, 4 Ave Maria Lane, London, E.O. Price 
one shilling. 

THE USE OE SALT ON LAND. 

The advantages, says an American paper, of 
usiug salt on land and in feeding all kinds of 
farming-stock have often . been discussed, and 
there is enough on record to satisfy the most 
incredulous, and to stimulate progressive farmers 
most sedulously ■ to pursue agricultural tests of 
this substance in every way. The usefulness of. 
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salt in curing hay and promoting the health of 
our domestic animals has long been known in 
tlie United States. The ancient writers often 
allude to it. Pliny the naturalist seems to have 
known little or nothing of the use of salt in 
agriculture, but he was well aware of its virtue in 
feeding cattle. ■ Herds of cattle,’ says he, ‘ being 
covetous of a salt pasture, give a great deal more 
milk, and the same is much more agreeable in 
the making of cheese than w.here there is no such 
saline ground.’ John Glauber, an eminent chemist 
of Amsterdam, who published several esteemed 
works on the practice of chemistr}’’ about two 
hundred and fifty years ago, was so thoroughly 
convinced of the economy of using salt as a 
manure, that he obtained a patent from tlie 
government of the united states of Holland for 
the sole disposal of the privilege of applying this 
valuable mineral to the barren lands in that 
country. Gervase j\Iarkham, a learned writer in 
the reigns of James I. and Charles I., who was 
' equally noted for his skill in many foreign 
languages and for his knowledge of the various 
branches of agriculture, published a great variety 
of treatises on the management of land, and 
closed his agricultural labours by the publication 
of a wmrk entitled Marhham^s Farewell to Hus- 
hanclryj in which the following j)^issage occurs : 
‘ If you be neer unto any part of the sea-coast, 
thence fetch great store of the salt sand, and with 
it cover your ground which hath beene formerly 
plowed and hackt, allowing unto every acre of 
ground threescore or fourscore full bushels of 
sand, which is a very good and competent propor- 
tion ; and this sand thus laid shall be very well 
spread and mixed among the other broken earth. 
And herein is to be noted that not any other 
sand but the salt is good or available for this 
purpose, because it is the brine and saltnesse of 
the same which breedeth this fertility and fruit- 
fulnesse in the earth, clioaking the growdh of all 
W'eeds, and giving strength, vigour, and' comfort 
to all kinds of grain or pulse, or any fruit of 
better nature.’ 

When it comes to the effect of salt in feeding 
horses, cattle, and sheep, there can be no doubt. 
Dr Anderson unhesitatingly declares that there 
is no substance yet known which is so much 
relished by the wEole' order of graminivorous 
nnimals as common salt. The wild animals of 
the forest are so fond of it, that wherever they 
discover a bank of earth impregnated with a 
small portion of salt, they come to it regularly 
ever after to lick the saline earth — hence these 
spots 'were known in our Western country as 
‘salt licks.’ It is also admitted by all who have 
tried the experiment, that salt given along with 
the food of domestic animals (except fowls) tends 
very much to promote their health and accelerate 
their fattening.; and aEl^o^^o^ some persons, who 
have been at a loss to account for the manner 
in which this stimulant could act as a nutritious 
substance, have affected to disregard the fact, yet 
no one has been able to bring the slightest show 
of evidence to' invalidate the strong proofs which 
have been adduced in support of it. It is not, 
therefore, an extraordinary position to say that, 
by a proper use of common salt, the same quantity 
of forage might on many occasions be made to 
go twice as far as it could have done in feeding 
animals, had the salt been withheld from them. 


If so, then we have here laid open to our view 
an easy mode of augmenting the produce of our 
fields to an amazing extent ; for if the same 
quantity of forage can be made to go, not twice 
as far, but one-twentieth part only iarther than 
it now does, it would be the . same thing as 
adding one-twentieth part to the aggregate pro- 
duce of meat from domestic animals throughout 
the whole country. We are of the opinion that 
the salting given to corn fodder, cut and packed 
in cellars, has much to do in rendering it 
palatable. 

Sir John Sinclair, one of the foremost agriciil- 
tural writers of his or any other age, advocated 
the use of salt for the three following reasons : 
(1) That by allowing the sheep to lick it,, the rot 
was effectually j)revented ; (2) that his cattle, to 
whom ‘ lumps of it were given to lick, were 
thereby protected from infectious disorders ; and 
the cows, being thus rendered more health)^ and 
being induced to take a greater quantity of liquid, 
gave more milk ; and (3) that a small quantity 
pounded was found very beneficial to horses when 
new oats were given them, if the oats were at all 
moist. 


NIGHT. 

Habk shadow ’twixt to-morrow morn and me ! — 
If hut a shadow, my heart shrinks from thee ; 

If but a heavy gloom on vale and height ; 

If but a black shroud for the sun’s sweet light, 
EaHh like his widow lying love-forgot — 

0 Night, I love thee not ! 

If but a passage to the coming day '; 

If but a waiting for the morning ray; 

If but a silence, when the solemn hush 
Is moved, as if the wings of angels rush 
Over the babies with a cradle-song — 

0 Night, I did thee wrong ! 

If but a respite from the toil of day ; 

If but a pause, to ponder on the way ; 

If but a time to shut the eyelids tight, 

Wrestling with evil in a deadly fight ; 

If but a pillow where white wings descend — 

0 Night, ^ thou art ray friend I 

If but a time of promise of the Ear ; 

If but a waiting for the morning star ; 

If but dreams brightening of a gorgeous morn, 
Where life and love and joy are newly born ; 

If but a yearning for eternal light — 

Thou teachest well, 0 Night ! 

K. s. 
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NETHEE LOCHABEE. 

A MOUNTAIN country in summer and autumn is 
always charming and attractive. The atmosphere 
is delightfully fresh and cool, and as the clouds 
chase each other across the Breezy sky, bright 
gleams and sudden shafts of sunshine light up 
the wide stretches of russet brown, or heath- 
empurpled moorland ; or glance on the vivid 
patches of green in the wooded ravines ; or 
sparkle on the gleaming silver expanse of the 
solitary loch, or brawling torrent leaping seaward 
through forests of bracken. ' 

No mountain country in Great Britain is more 
picturesque or beautiful than that portion of the 
West Highlands described by the author of Nether 
Locliaber (the Bev. Alexander Stewart). The 
salt-water lochs, Linnhe, Leven, and Eil, and the 
mountains around them, compete favourably mth 
the most picturesque scenery of- continental 
Europe, and called forth a' lively expression of 
admiration from the Queen, who says in her 
Journal that the scenery around Loch Linnhe 
is magnificent. Nothing can be more beautiful 
than the infinite variety of pictures which these 
hills present under the rapid atmospheric changes 
of the changeful sky. In early morning shrouded 
in mist, they look down like hoary sentinels upon 
the picturesque sequestered valleys at their feet; 
then, as the day progresses, the cloudy veil begins 
to rise, and the sun shines out, flooding the whole 
landscape with a glow of golden glory, lighting 
up the shimmering green of the copse-wood in 
the lower ravines, and glinting down into the 
deep gullies that intersect the rugged slopes of 
the hillsides, until the radiance melts away in 
the far distance into soft tints of gray and 
blue, to warm again in the broad blaze of the 
sunshine into vivid gleams of beauty. A glowing, 
gleaming, shifting picture, always . changing until 
night begins to darken down, and its shadowy 
mists sweep over and obliterate the pano- 
-rama. 

Evening has, however, its own peculiar beau- 
ties ; the autumnal sunsets on Loch Linnhe are' 


often, our author tells us, gorgeously magnificent. 
The loch, flooded in yellow light, glows like a 
great golden shield ; ‘ while beyond rise' in one 
unbroken range the mountains of Ardgour, 
Kingerloch, and Morven, bathed in a rich dark 
purple.^ No pen can do justice to the rapid and 
magical gradations of colour that blend and inter- 
fuse into tints of exquisite beauty this picturesque 
assemblage of mountain-peaks. The soft deep 
glow of purple warms into roseate crimson and 
ruddy gold, which, again, deepens into dark and 
darker purple, which in its turn fades into sombre 
slaty gray, as the pall of night falls dark and 
still over the mountains and moorland. 

There is a great deal of superstition still all 
over the Western Highlands. The beautiful 
island of St Mungo, in Loch Linnhe, has been 
for centuries the burial-place of the ‘ forefathers ^ 
of Nether Lochaber and Glencoe ; and it is firmly 
believed by the country-people that the spirit of 
the individual last buried there keeps watch night 
and day over the graveyard, and is only relieved 
from his charge when another death happens. 
The watching spirit is not believed to be happy 
in the discharge of this office, and is supposed to 
look forward eagerly to the period when he shall 
be relieved from it. 

Rlr Stewart was once shown an ancient coin 
which he identified as a silver dollar of the time 
of Philip II. of Spain, and which was regarded as 
an amulet sufficiently powerful to insure pros- 
perity to its possessor. It had a curious history. 
One. of the ships of the Spanish Armada, the 
Florida, was destroyed while at anchor ofl' Tober- 
mory, by a body of Mull and Moidart men, by 
whom she was blovm up; and this Spanish coin 
was found about fifty years ago by the com- 
mander of a small coasting-schooner. He was 
becalmed while passing through the Sound of 
Mull, and thought it best to come to anchor for 
the night. Next morning, when getting under 
weigh, the anchor, when drawn in, was found to 
have a large mass of tangle attached to it, and 
when clearing it away, this coin dropped out, 
and was handed to the captain, who put it into 
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liis purse and preserved it carefully as a luck- 
penny, wliicli it was regarded to be from tbe fact 
tliat from that day lie became an exceedingly pros- 
perous man in all bis undertakings. Until tbe day 
of bis death, be carried tbe lucky coin about with 
•bim as a talisman to ward off ill-fortune, arid 
wben be died, bequeathed it to bis brother, who 
experienced tbe same happy results while pos- 
sessing it. From tbe day be received tbe coin be 
was prosperous and successful as be bad never 
been before, and never bad a day’s illness — 
results wbmb be gravely attributed to the magical 
properties of tbe silver dollar. It is also believed 
all through Uetber Locbaber that ringworm can 
be cured by rubbing it over with a gold marriage- 
ring ; one made of what they call guinea-gold 
is preferred ; and tbe ring which of all otliers 
works tbd greatest number of cures in tbe district, 
is that of a widow who was married to one 
husband for more than .fifty years. 

The habits of tbe population even in tbe most 
sequestered glens are changing very much. Tbe 
people, in tbe opinion of the older men among 
them, are less industrious than they were. They 
have more money in their bands ; but they 
do not make such a good use of it. This was 
tbe opinion entertained by one very intelligent 
patriarch with whom our author was fond of 
having a gossip. He himself adhered rigidly to 
tbe customs of bis boyhood, and was often to be 
seen in tbe proper season gathering rushes, 
from which be extracted tbe pith to make 
wicks for bis lamp. He remembered, be said, 
when all tbe people of bis hamlet gave a day’s 
work to tbe tenant of tbe adjoining farm, 
for leave to gather rushes for their lamps. Tbe 
oil used was fish-oil, and tbe lamps were often 
buckie-sbells of as large a size as could be 
found on tbe shore. The shell was suspended 
by a string to a book of wood or iron projecting 
from tbe wall near tbe fireplace, and filled with 
oil ; then tbe rush-pith was inserted as a wick, 
and tbe lamp was complete. ‘ I recollect,’ said 
tbe old man, with a smile, ‘ that my father — God 
rest him ! — who was a very economical man, and 
bated everything like waste or extravagance, 
allowed us just a 'sbellful of oil for tbe winter’s 
night. When. that much was spent, we bad to 
tell our tales, sing our songs, and do what work 
we bad to do, by tbe light of the blazing peat- 
fife.’ 

Weasels abound in some parts of tbe district ; 
an,d a few years ago an old man, who was 
employed by a neighbour to remove a small cairn 
of stones from the centre of a grass field, bad 
rather a serious tussle with four or five of them. 
He began bis work, and liad wheeled away several 
baiTowfuls of stones, when several weasels sud- 
. denly sprang out of the cairn and attacked bim. 
They fiew at bis bands, chin, and cheeks, and 
at bis throat, which was fortunately protected by 
several folds of a stout homespun cravat, and before 
be could defend himself be was severely bitten. 
One or two be tore off with bis bands, and killed 
b}’’ trampling them under bis feet; but the others 
stuck to bim like leeches, and be bad to run to 
a neighbouring bouse and get assistance to rid 
himself of bis pertinacious little foes. It is not 
unusual, in the woods and deer-parks, for this 
vicious little blood-sucker to kill tbe fawns of 


tbe fiillow-deer wben they are a few weeks old. 
The weasels fix themselves on tbe back of 
tbe neck in such a position that no struggling 
on the part of the . victim can possibly dislodge 
them. Burying their muzzle deeply in tbe 
flesh, they drink tbe blood of tbe poor crea- 
ture as it staggers along, until it faUs faint and 
exhausted to tbe ground. In this manner also 
the weasel sometimes kills bares. A country- 
man passing through a green glade on a wooded 
hillside beard a sound like the crying of a child, 
and was surprised to find that it proceeded from 
a bare tliat was slowly with staggering steps 
struggling up tbe brae. Looking closer, be saw 
that the bare bad a weasel on its back," and that 
tbe weasel’s sharp muzzle was buried in tbe 
poor creature’s neck, and that as it rode along 
it was leisurely digging down, eating as it 
went, and drinking after its blood-thirsty fashion 
tbe blood of its luckless victim. He threw a 
stone, meaning to bit tbe weasel but be bit 
tbe bare instead, which immediately fell dead ; 
and before be could seize tbe weasel, it sneaked 
off' and made good its escape. 

In inclement and severe ^vinters, arctic sea- 
fowl swarm in tbe lochs and estuaries of tbe 
West Highlands, often venturing a considerable 
distance inland, and seeking for their food in 
tbe most sheltered bays. Bare birds are often 
shot along the shore, which, as tbe tide recedes, 
they visit in quest of breakfast or dinner, or 
vent their disappointment at tbe loss of, some 
favourite morsel, in the weirdest of screams. 

Tbe otter all over tbe West Highlands is 
regarded with a degree of superstitious reverence, 
and figures in most of tbe fireside tales of tbe 
ancient clansmen. It is easily tamed, and our 
author has often seen one belonging to tbe 
innkeeper at tbe Bridge of Tilt, which was very 
tame indeed, and was usually kept chained in an 
empty stall in tbe stable. It was very fond of 
tbe horses, which were its stable-companions, and 
always went tbe full length of its chain to meet 
them wben they returned from their day’s work, 
uttering its cry -of welcome, which was a curious 
half-whining bark. It was very docile and 
good-tempered, and liked to be stroked and patted 
by tbe men, uttering, wben being fondled, a loud 
purring sound like a cat. It was a very adroit 
fisher ; and wben taken out, with a long cord 
attached to a collar round its neck, to tbe river 
or to a moorland loch, it never failed to catch a 
number of fish. It drove all tbe fish before it 
into tbe corner of a pool, much as a collie would 
drive a flock of sheep, and then making a series 
of rapid dives, brought up in succession two or 
three of tbe best and biggest fish. It was very 
dainty and fastidious in its eating, and never 
devoured any part of tbe fish it captured, except 
a little bit at tbe back of the bead and around 
tbe pectoral fins. It lapped milk readily like a 
dog, and seemed fond of it, but would taste 
nothing else except fish. 

Tbe districts of Ardgour and Sunart abound 
in adders and grass snakes, and these reptiles 
frequently attain a size unknown anywhere else 
in tbe West Highlands. They are ' very fond 
of water, and like to sun themselves in spring 
and summer on tbe grassy banks of a stream, 
or on tbe grassy margin of a peat-bog. Tbe 
fountains that often well - up cool and sparkling 
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among the heather beside moss-covered boulders, 
are also favourite resorts of theirs. Beside such 
a spring, sparkling like a diamond beneath a pale 
glimmer of sunshine, Mr Stewart once found three 
of these reptiles curled up into a sort of Gordian- 
knot, on a patch of vivid green moss just by the 
‘ fountain’s brink. He had knelt down to drink 
before he noticed them, and he took his draught 
of the ]pure sweet water first, and then attacked 
them with his stick. If taken unawares, and 
struck on a particular spot on the back of the 
neck, the adder is easily killed ; but when he 
is on his guard, and his blood is up, he is a very 
dangerous creature indeed, as, with erected crest 
and flashing eye, he steadies himself to strike. 
The grass or ringed snake, on tlie contrary, is 
perfectly harmless. 

In trenching the moss of Ballachulish in our 
author’s near neighbourhood, an interesting 
archaeological discovery was recently made, ‘At 
a depth of ten feet in the drift subsoil, under- 
lying six or seven feet of moss, there were found 
the remains . of what must have been in the far ^ 
past a flint instrument manufactory on a large 
scale.’ There were several cartloads of chippings, 
a number of arrow-heads, two rouglily finished 
chisels, and hammers of a curious shape with a 
hole in the centre. Flint is of rare occurrence 
in Nether Lochaber ; and the raw material for 
this manufactory must have been brought from 
a distance, and then manipulated and -wrought 
into shape by a race of men who must have 
lived and worked there before the diluvial bed 
of drift and gravel, two feet in thickness, and 
underlying a deposit of moss six feet in thickness, 
was laid down above the scene of their labours. 

Throughout the West Highlands, a wound 
from a stag’s horn is believed to be very 
dangerous ; it is difiicult to cure, and often causes 
extreme debility and bad health. Gamekeepers, 
foresters, and their assistants, dread it extremely, 
and say that a dog which receives such a wound 
usually dies from gangrene or mortification of 
the sore, however slight it may have seemed at 
first. If he recovers, the result is almost equally 
unsatisfactory ; the dog ^becomes paralytic in the 
wounded limb, or epileptic ; or if he has been 
a -^dse and intelligent creature, he now becomes 
perfectly stupid. The author of Nether Lochaber 
was personally acquainted with a fine-looking 
young man, an assistant-forester, who, in helping 
to take a dead stag off a hill-pony’s back, was acci- 
dentally wounded in the leg by one of the tines. 
He did not think much of the wound at the time. 
It was an ugly ragged gash, but not deep, and 
he had more than once had much more serious 
wounds which had healed at once quite easily, 
‘by the first intention,’ as the doctors say. This 
wound from the dead stag’s horn would not, 
however, heal ; none of the salves or ointments 
or healing medicaments of the glen had the least 
effect upon it. It always became tlie longer the 
worse, -and when Mr Stewart saw the young man, 
he was on his way to Glasgow, to see if the skill of 
the doctors there could counteract the dire effect 
of the stag’s horn. 

A Eoman emperor once offered a reward to any 
one who should invent a new pleasure. Our 
author lays no claim to such a discovery ; but die 
says that few things in the way of a holiday 
excursion can equal a drive through Lochaber and 


Badenoch to Kingussie — ‘ except, perhaps, ‘ the 
drive back again. A bright clear day should 
be chosen for such an excursion, a day plea- 
santly genial and warm, for then the colours 
of the mountain scenery blend and interfuse 
in a manner suggestive of fairyland. A veil 
of pearly gray haze hovers above the distant 
mountain-peaks ; but around you in the broad 
blaze of the sunshine, the- birch and oak copses, 
the ferny glades, the grassy knolls, the wide 
stretches of heather, and the clots of foam on the 
brawling amber-hued streamlets come out with 
a -vdvid distinctness that photographs them upon 
the memory. No scene can be more sublime and 
beautiful. The everlasting hills tower skywards 
in savage grandeur ; the 'rushing torrents leap 
madly downwards to join the river that murmurs 
hoarsely in the valley beneath ; and on the grassy 
wayside slopes, the kindly sunshine lights up the 
purple spikes of foxglove, and the bonnie clumps 
of blue-bell that nestle in rifts and crannies of 
the ancient moss-grown crags.- All, in short,’ 
in our- author’s .words, ‘ that one can reasonably 
look for of grand or beautiful, . is here ; and to 
enhance each charm of the picturesque scene, a 
coachman as full of anecdote and joke and local 
tradition as an egg is full of meat ; and when one 
is hungry, a substantial tea, or tea-dinner rather, 
half-way on the homeward route at the shepherd’s 
house at Moy.’ Could the most exacting tourist 
demand more % 

ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIE; 

OR, A HARD KKOT. 

BY JOHN B. HAB-VrOOD. 

CHAPTER XL. — BY SPECIAL TRAIN. 

‘ Ie she will but own the truth,’ said Mr Pontifex 
piteously, and with something like a gre .n. It 
w’as an odd suggestion for a family solicitor so 
eminent to make concerning one of his noblest 
clients ; but then the circumstances were so excep- 
tional. It was to Chinese Jack that he spoke. 
The abhorrence which he felt for the foreign 
Countess, who, by her own statement, had been^ 
the mainspring of the whole plot, deterred him j 
from addressing a word to her, save under com- 
pulsion. But Chinese Jack, the lawyer felt, was , 
on a different level in crime from this Eusso- 
French temptress to e-vil. , Hardened adventurer 
as he was, he yet showed in his bearing some- 
thing of the gentleman. And Mr Pontifex could 
remember Dr Vaughan, white-haired, learned, 
solemn, at the old lord’s table at Castel Yawr. 
And he recollected that the clergyman’s sickly 
wife had been the Honourable Ellen Eollingston. 
A very old title is that of Lord Eollingston. 
This recldess fellow was, after all, a peer’s grand- 
son, and, on the mother’s side, with a pedigree 
stretching to the First Crusade. So, somehow, 
Mr Pontilex preferred to speak to Chinese Jack. 

‘I think she will,’ said Chinese Jack, who pro- 
bably guessed some of the little lawyer’s thoughts, 
and was at anyrate on his best behaviour. ‘ I 
think, from what' I saw of her in Wales there, 
that the fortress will surrender at the first trumpet 
flourish. But — for I see that you stiU feel doubt- 
ful, Mr Pontifex — I have, or rather my wife has, 
an extra proof to produce. I had better mention 
that the true Marchioness, in. Bruton Street, being 
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of a sensitive nature, and feeling averse to tlie 
warfare she was forced to carry on against the 
usurping sister whom she has never ceased to love, 
tried to avoid painful details by delegating to my 
clever wife the task of dealing with her active 
lawyer, Mr Sterling. And here is a letter of Mr 
Sterling’s, received a fortnight since, during my 
absence on my Paris trip. The Marchioness — 
I speak of the true one — knows its contents ; and 
Countess Louise has satisfied herself that Sir 
Pagan’s sister, in Bruton Street, bears nothing, on 
her wrist which corresponds with what is here set 
down.’ 

And, as her husband finished speaking, Madame 
de Lalouve rose, and with grave courtesy placed 
a letter in the lawyer’s hand. Mr Pontifex 
perused it. It ran thus : 

Mada^i — I n compliance with the request of 
Miss Carew, so-called — otherwise, the Marchioness 
' of Leominster — of Bruton Street, I beg to inform 
you that Detective Sergeant Drew has discovered 
a most important and, I think, almost crushing 
proof as to our client’s identity. A former nurse 
has deposed to there being a slight but indelible 
scar on the inner part of the wrist of Miss Cora 
Carew, caused by the accidental burn inflicted 
by a candle, upset on the morning of a dark 
winter’s day, when both sisters were christened. 
The mark is of a dull, bluish white, small, but 
easily to be seen. It is on the under side of the 
left wrist. On investigation, no doubt it would 
readily be recognised. Nurse Dawson — Jane 
Dawson — residing in the hamlet of Monk’s Hollow, 
Thoresby, Devon — avers that she never mentioned 
the occurrence to , any friend or fellow-servant, 
being afraid of blame for her carelessness. This, 
I feel sure, if the old woman’s nerves remain 
unshaken in cross-examination, and by the un- 
wonted bustle and excitement of a journey and 
a trial, will prove most important evidence. — I 
remain, Madam, obediently yours, 

Willi A3£ Sterling. 

‘ Mr Sterling is right,’ said Mr Pontifex, whose 
mind was quite made up now. ‘The evidence is 
indeed important ; nor will my unhappy client, 
wretched girl ! hold out against this storm of 
crushing evidence. So much the better if by her 
confession the scandal of a trial can be spared. — 
Now, "witli your leave, I will make copies of the 
documents on the table here, as my credentials 
when I reach Castel Vawr. The originals, of 
course, you will keep possession of until the 
Marchbiiry assizes, unless the affair is earlier 
finished, as I hope.’ 

Chinese Jack, Madame de Lalouve, and Mary 
Ann Pinnett had no objection to urge against the 
attorney’s reasonable request; and accordingly, 
Mr Pontifex, seating himself at his writing-table, 
carefully copied out each of the papers submitted 
to him, and then, folding the originals, with a 
formal bow returned them to Chinese Jack. 

‘You may be pretty certain of your object,’ said 
the solicitor, half bitterly. ‘Mine is, now, to 
avoid unnecessary disgrace to the noble family 
into which Miss Carew married. You will hear 
from myself, or from Her Ladyship, shortly, Mr 
Vaughan. — And, Madame, I may say as much 
to you. Your- cards, with the address of each, 
I see, lie on my .table. — Permit me to offer you 
some refreshments, after yoin late drive.’ 

— - 


But Chinese Jack and his stately consort declined 
availing themselves of the lawyer’s hospitality. 
They had done their errand, and now they took 
their leave, attended by the ex-lady’s-maid ; and 
scarcely had the last sound of their carriage-wheels 
grinding over the -gravel died away, before Mr 
Pontifex started, as a new thought occurred to 
his bewildered mind. ‘ Why, bless my soul ! the 
wedding — with Lord Putney — is for to-morrow — 
for this very morning, and, at any cost, it must 
be stopped.’ He looked at his watch. It was 
very late, or rather early, in the small-hours, 
already, and to trust to ordinary trains was idle. 
He rang the bell. ‘I want one of the grooms, 
mounted, to gallop to London,’ he said to his 
butler, ‘and to order me a special train, so as to 
reach Castel Vawr without delaY I will write 
the order, while George gets ready. Let him take 
the bay horse; and let Thomas get the carriage 
ready, and bring it round. I shall take a glass 
of sherry and a biscuit, James, and then start — • 
called away on business. You must mention it to 
my daughters in the morning.’ 

Then James the butler, as he hurried to do 
his master’s bidding, knew that something serious 
must have occurred ; for the pretty horse, bay 
with black points, was an expensive thorough- 
bred, prized highly by Miss Pontifex, and a costly 
mount for a midnight messenger among the 
slippery streets. 

Hastily Mr Pontifex wrote his letter to the 
London station-master at the terminus ; hastily 
he packed his portmanteau, nibbled his biscuit’ 
and tossed off his sherry, while his mounted 
groom was speeding towards the metropolis. It 
was some time before the carriage came round to 
the dooi\ As Mr Pontifex was bustling through 
the porch, an upper window was thrown, up, and 
a feminine voice said softly : ‘ Papa, dear, are you 
going from home ? Shall you soon be back 1 ' 

‘Yes, yes, Margaret, love,’ cried the lawyer, as 
he jumped in. ‘To-morrow, or next day. I’ll 
write. Called off to Castel Vawr ! Don’t fret. 
— And you, Thomas, drive fast, will you ! ’ 

It is one thing, when you do not happen to 
be a Eoyal Highness or Chairman of a Board of 
Directors, to order a special train at untimeous 
hours and at short notice, and another to get one. 
Mr Pontifex, arriving hot and eager at the 
terminus, was chafed to find the acting manager 
so cool and so impassive, and so provokingly ready 
with unanswerable reasons why he must wait 
before he could be served with the expensive 
luxury he wanted. The line was not clear here ; 
there was a hitch somewhere else. The only 
engine-driver who could be spared was oft' duty ; 
the only available stoker was being hunted for 
in his lodgings, a mile away. It was bitterly 
cold, and the great deserted station was as 
cheerless as the catacombs. 

At last Mr Pontifex got his special train. At 
last he was ensconced, in solitary state, in the 
corner of a first-class carriage, linked to the 
engine, that puffed and wheezed and snorted, as if ■ 
it too, the steam-horse, resented being called into 
action at improper hours. The driver looked 
grim, the fireman sullen. The one or two sleepy 
officials on the platform seemed to regard Mr 
Pontifex as a personal enemy. Then the whistle 
sounded, and off went the special. 

Very unenviable were the feelings of the little 
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lawyer as he was whisked along, in the cold and 
the gloom of the frosty night, in the raw chill 
of the foggy morning, wlien Nature herself seemed 
in the agonies of death, and all the world lay 
under an irregular winding-sheet of snow, piu'e 
here, smirched there, with a pall of clouds above, 
and presently in the bright, pale sunlight. 

All the time, as he jolted and jumbled along, 
the light carriage bounding at the • heels, as it 
were, of the rushing engine, he was consulting 
his watch by the light of the dim lamp. Should 
he be in time ? He very much doubted it. 
Precious hours had been lost, and, for aught he 
could tell, a marriage, which ‘ would be, to two 
distinguished families, a serious misfortune, might 
have taken j^lace before he could be there to 
interfere. Of course, he had longed to telegraph ; 
but in such a case it was impossible. A living 
man must be there, at Castel Vawr, proofs in 
hand, to put a stop to the proceedings of 'the day, 
not a mere .slip of paper with pencilled words on 
it. To Sir Pagan’s sister, in Bruton Street, he had, 
from the London terminus, telegraphed, briefly 
informing her that her cause was triumphant, 
and that her presence as early as possible at Castel 
Vawr would be on all grounds expedient. 

When Mr Pontifex reached the little Dinas 
Vawr station, it was already past ten o’clock. 

^Not a carriage to be had, sir, for love or money, 
I’m sorry to say,’ said the civil station-master. 
‘ Tliere are traps and four-wheeled carriages 
always on hire at the Montgomery Arms; but 
to-day, everything on wheels has been snapped 
up for. the grand wedding — My Lady’s — up there 
at the church on the hill. We have grand doings 
here, sir, to-day, which, jDerhaps, you have not 
hem'd of. And there is nothing to be had.’ 

‘Then,’ said Mr Pontifex stoutly, after another 
hasty glance at his watch — ‘ then I must use my 
feet.’ 


EEMINISCENCES OF THOEWALDSEN. 

In the middle of the. wide court which forms the 
centre of the Thorwaldsen Museum in Copen- 
hagen rises a simple grave. No monument is 
erected here in commemoration of him who rests 
below ; I could not even find a name carved on 
the plain stone slab, whose only adornment is the 
clustering leaves of the everlasting ivy which 
grows luxuriantly round its base. Fit resting- 
place this of Bertel Thorwaldsen ; simple and 
unassuming as the great heart which on earth 
throbbed out such bold aspirations ; green as the 
immortal memory of his transcendent genius. 
And round about him in the galleries which look 
down on the humble grave stand the monuments 
innumerable which the master raised to himself, 
through years of plodding industry, through 
disappointments and high hojDes, and that ever 
constant yearning after something higher still, 
which is at once the happiness and misery of 
true greatness. As I reverently stood by his 
grave, under the golden eye of, a bright spring 
morning, a little picture flashed upon me out of 
the past, a picture which had first evoked my 
interest in Bertel Thorwaldsen. 

In an upper room of an old gabled house in 
one of the narrow streets of Copenhagen, an honest 


wood-carver and his wife lie asleep. Beside tlieir 
bed stands a child’s cot, out of which a pair of 
bright blue, eyes peep cautiously. All is still, 
and the full yellow moon looks straight into the 
room. Presently, a small naked foot appears, 
then another, until the form of a little boy stands 
confessed. He shakes back his lint-blonde hair, 
and casts a furtive glance at the great bed. He 
is safe, for they are last asleep ; so the little one 
steals with fast beating heart to the corner, where, 
under the noisy Dutcli clock, stands his mother’s 
spinning-wheel. Often has he watched the busy 
wheel spin round ; and the inquiring brain has 
been lost in wonder as to how it aU came about, 
whilst the active little hands have tingled to 
touch it and find out its secrets. So strongly 
has this idea gained possession of hi3 growing 
mind, that to-night he cannot sleep, and now 
here is his chance. Curiously he gazes at the 
strange weird thing, and puts out an eager hand. 

‘ Whir-r-r ! ’ goes the wheel under his touch, and 
mother is awake. ‘ What do you there, my little 
son?’ And Bertel hangs his head and creeps 
back to his cot. 

Do you not know the story, my readers? It 
was told to me and to you years ago, by Hans 
Christian Andersen, the king of story-tellers. 
And we see dhat ‘ the cliild was father of the 
man ; ’ for the tall, thoughtful youth who at the 
age of seventeen — just ten years later — ^is receiving 
the silver medal for design at the Academy of 
Arts of his native town is none other than the ' 
tiny urchin whose extraordinary observing powers 
were thus earl}' displayed. 

Bertel Thorwaldsen, who lived to be the 
greatest of modern sculptors, is a striking example 
of genius early developed. Born in 1770, we hear 
of him as a mere child assisting his father in his 
calling as a wood-carver. On one occasion we 
are told how the boy was playing in the court, 
where his father, Gottschalk, was at work on the 
figure-head of a ship. Presently the little fellow 
ceased his play, and after observing his father for- 
some time, he took up a piece of wood, and carved 
such an excellent representation of the head, that 
the father was struclc by this exhibition of talent, 
and at once placed his son at the Free School of 
Art. Here the inborn genius of the lad rapidly 
develoj)ed ; he passionately loved art, and to 
pursue it soon became the sole aim and end of 
his existence. Thus at twenty he is awarded the 
small gold medal for ,his sketch of ‘Heliodorus 
driven from the Temple ; ’ at twenty-three, the 
first gold medal, along with a grant enabling 
him to reside abroad for three years, for the 
purpose of studying, which latter had long been 
the first great desire of his young life. 

When we see liim again, he is in an obscure 
lodging in Eome. The great consummation is 
reached, and the sunny skies of Italy,^ the home 
of Art, smile above him ; but the vision, which 
had seemed so real a thing that he had but to 
stretch out his. arms and grasp it, has almost 
faded, and the ardent young artist is struggling 
alone, without sympathy, and altogether friendless 
in a strange land. He had gone, overflowing^ 
with that sanguine hope which is the legacy of 
youth, with his letter of introduction to his 
famous countryman Zoega, but had been coldly 
received ; and the shy, retiring nature had shrunk 
back into itself,, chilled and disappointed. But 
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not to sit clown and repine in idleness ; lie could 
not have done so if lie would ; for tlie burning^ 
desire to create which dwells in the heart ^ of 
genius was beating' like an imprisoned eagle with 
powerful and untieing wings at the bars of its 
cage. And then and there it was, during long 
solitary watches and cheerless days, with no 
fiiendly eye to commend, no encouraging voice 
to cheer, that Bertel Thorwaldsen executed his 
‘Jason with the Golden Fleece.^ 

Sweet must have been to him those first-fruits 
of triumph when he saw his great effort recog- 
nised and appreciated, when the celebrated Canova 
himself extended to him the hand of fellowship, 
mid the artistic world rang with praises of the 
masterly production. But his troubles were not 
at an end; for although his ‘ Jason ^ received 
such universal admiration, for long no purchaser 
was to be found ; and pecuniary clifficulties 
increased upon him,, until, crushed in spirit, he 
was obliged to contemplate the abandonment of 
his studies and a return to Denmark. No longer 
' able to procure the materials for the carrying 
out of his great designs, he sat one morning, 
utterly disconsolate in his studio, when, as if 
from the clouds, a letter arrived from his warm 
admirer Thomas Hope. It proved to be an order 
for a marble copy of the ‘ Jason, \ for wliich the 
sculptor was to receive the munificent sum of 
eight hundred ducats. This was the last -struggle 
with poverty ; and during Thorwaldsen’s prolonged 
stay in Italy, commissions ]DO^red in upon him 
from every quarter. It were impossible to 
enumerate vdthin the limits of a brief sketch 
the immense number of works which his inde- 
fatigable genius produced in the course of a long 
life, and a difficult task to select from the splendid 
collection in the Museum at Copenhagen the 
productions most worthy of notice. As we pass 
along the re-echoing galleries, they stand, a mighty | 
host of silent witnesses to his glory, looking down I 
upon us in undjdng beauty and ineffable grace. * 
Here the fair and mystic spirits of mythology 
live before us, and the giant . forms of god and 
hero rise towering in majestic manhood. But 
we pause before the speakings likeness of our 
poet and countryman Lord Byipn,. which is 
considered one of the best of Thorwaldsen’s 
numerous statues of contemporaries, whilst we 
remember with pleasure that the original adorns 
the library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Twenty-three years had sped away before the 
sculptor returned to Denmark, which he had left 
a young man without fame or name. Now, his 
progress through Italy and Germany was like a 
triumphal procession. Everywhere the great 
master was met by the principal men of the 
different towns through which he passed, whilst 
the people fiocked from their houses to get a 
sight of him. Arrived at Copenhagen, he was 
lodged in the palace of Charlottenburg, and 
public feasts and rejoicings went on for several 
days. But he could not settle in the bleak North 
after having known so long the genial climate of 
' Italy; moreover, the passing years had bereft 
him of both his parents ; consequently, the old 
. home no longer existed to gladden the wanderer’s 
return ; and although the famous Thorwaldsen 
had found a warm reception even in the palace 
of his king, he missed the humble friends of his 
J1 childhood, who were now dead or scattered, and 


longed to be back to the land which had become 
endeared to him as the scene of his first struggles 
and ultimate triumph. Thus, within a year he 
is once more on the return journey to Borne, 
though he is months on the road. He had cliosen 
the route through Berlin, Dresden, and Warsaw, 
at each of which places he was detained by nume- 
rous invitations to partake of the hospitality of 
men of ‘ talent and rank. At Warsaw he made 
the longest halt, for the purpose of making a 
bust of Alexander I., who, himself a patron of 
art, entertained the eminent sculptor with marked 
favour. All through his journey between Den- 
mark and Borne, but especially at Warsaw, he 
received commissions which occupied him for 
long after his return. At this time, Thorwaldsen 
was in his fiftieth year, but of unimpaired vigour ; 
his activity was something marvellous. After 
this period, independent of the private . commis- 
sions which continually came in, he executed the 
elaborate decorations for the cathedral of Our 
Lady at Copenhagen, the principal of which were, 

‘ Christ and the Twelve Apostles,’ the group of 
‘John the Baptist preaching in the Wilderness,’ 
the ‘Procession to Golgotha,’ and several monu- 
ments of great men. He also completed exten- j 
sive bas-reliefs for the palace of Christiansburg, 
of which Denmark is justly proud. 

Absorbed in the production of these marvellous 
works, another long term of Thorwaldsen’s life 
passed quickly away, until he saw his great 
undertaking fulfilled ; and his next task was the 
superintending of their transit to Denmark, and 
their erection in the buildings for which they were 
intended. For this purpose, the Danish govern- 
ment placed a frigate at his disposal ; and in 1838, 
when he was in his sixty-eighth year, he took 
ship to revisit for the last time the land of his 
birth. This time, there was work for the active 
man ; and each day saw him at his polt directing I 
the workmen engaged on the erection , of the 
handsome Museum which was to bear his napie, 
and within whose precincts the results of his life’s 
labour were to be gathered. But now the keen 
searching air of the land which had fostered his 
young genius no longer braced the frame of tlie 
man of more than threescore and ten, who had 
felt the balmy .softness of nearly fifty Italian 
summers. Fain would he have spent his declin- 
ing days in the home of his early associations ; 
but each returning spring left him so reduced in 
health, that a return to Italy seemed inevitable ; 
and in the early part of the year 1844, he began 
to make arrangements for leaving the North in 
the summer. But his first desire was destined 
.to be gratified in a manner he least expected, 
for when taking his recreation in the theatre 
at Copenhagen on March 24, 1844, the svdft 
summons came, and all suddenly. Without a 
pang, he was taken, and like a faithful servant 
who has finished his task, he ‘entered into the 
joy of his Lord.’ A special mercy, it seemed, to 
be thus called to rest and spared the bed of 
suffering. But great was the regret and sincere 
the grief of all who knew his name. All Europe 
mourned his loss ; and to carry out his fimeral 
obsequies with honour and distinction was now 
the universal interest of his sorrowing country- 
men. They laid him in state in the large hall, 
of the Academy of Arts, where, as the obscure 
[ workman’s son, he had first stood forth to receive 
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tlie reward of liis yoiitliful -endeavours. Thou- 
sands went to take a last look at the calm, gentle 
face and still form, which lay as if taking a peace- 
ful and dreamless sleep after a hard day’s work. 
Then they buried him with many tears and great 
ceremony in the Cathedral Church, until the 
completion of his Museum, whither his body was 
' removed, to be placed in the unique grave pre- 
pared for its reception. 

' And here, at his grave, I recall the pleasing 
sketch of this remarkable man which was fur- 
nished to me by an old lady, who had been in 
the habit of visiting his studio in Eome when 
he w'as in the full flush of his activity. 

^ He was tall of stature,’ she told me, ‘ but with 
slightly stooping shoulderk His countenance was 
of noble mould, and when in repose, was grave 
and thoughtful almost to sadness ; but when he 
looked at you, it was with a pair of keeA though 
very kindly blue eyes. His hair was light in 
colour and curly ; it was frequently in disorder 
from a habit he had of running his fingers through 
it when engaged in thought.' He was somewhaft 
slovenly in his dress, and wore a loose smock 
when at work. His manners were naturally shy 
and retiring, and though he rarely invited his 
visitors to conversation, he was courteous a,nd 
wonderfully patient with the many casual visitors 
who flocked to his studio from motives of curiosity. 
When . in the society of friends and colleagues, 
however, he would frequently become very ani- 
mated, at which time he was in the habit of 
taking up a bit of clay — sometimes .producing 
it from his pocket — and kneading it in his hand. 
He seemed to converse with greater ease when 
60 engaged, and this restless habit he retained I 
through life. Art was the sole interest which 
. possessed his mind ; he read little, and detested 
to handle a pen,, never, doing so except when 
necessity compelled. He therefore never learnt 
to write a legible letter or to spell correctly.’ 

And as I quit the spot where rest his earthly 
remains, in the midst of the glorious achievements 
of an earnest life, I rejoice to think that the laurels 
he strove for, won and wore with the humility 
of true greatness, are still as fresh and green as 
the ivy that clings round his tomb. 

T H E E-0 S E -RY FOLK. 

BY GEOKGB MANVILLE FENN. 

CHAPTER I. — DOWN FROM TOWH. 

^There’s Kitty!’ cried James Scarlett, leaning 
out of the carriage-window and waving his hand. 
Little more than an hour before, he was in his 
dingy office in Leadenhall Street, where, yoiing 
as he was, through succession to his father, he 
stood head of a large shipping business. He had 
been waiting for his cousin, Arthur Prayle, who 
was invited to spend a few days with him in the 
country. Then a cab was taken, the train caught, 
and in an hour they were whirled down to a 
station in Berkshire, where, in light, simple, 
summer dress, looking bright and attractive as 
the country round, sat Mrs Scarlett, eagerly watch- 
■ ing the platform from her seat in the little phaeton 
drawn by two handsome cobs, who tossed their 
heads impatiently, and threw the white foam from 
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their well-champed, brightly polished bits, to the 
bespecklement of the smart groom’s hat and coat. 
Her face brightened as she caught sight of her 
husband, and fell a little as she saw that he was 
followed by his cousin, Arthur Prayle ; but she 
smiled sweetly at their visitor, and held out her 
hand to him as he came up and raised his hat. 

‘I’ve brought Arthur down to get rid of the 
soot, Kitty,’ said Scarlett heartily. ‘See how 
solemn he looks.’ 

‘ I am very glad to see him,’ said Kate Scarlett, 
smiling, and colouring slightly. 

‘There, jump up beside Kitty, old man,’ con- 
tinued Scarlett. ‘ She ’ll soon ra^le us home.’ 

‘No, no, dear ; you’ll drive.’ - 

‘ What ! In these lavender kids, and in this 
coat I’ cried Scarlett laughingly, ‘No, thanks. 
-^Jump in, Arthur. That’s right. I’m up. — Let 
’em' go, Tom. — Now, my beauties.’ 

• The handsome little pair of cobs shook their 
h^ds, and started off. at a rapid trot, the groom 
catching the side of the phaeton as it passed him, 
and mounting beside his master in the seat behind ; 
when the brisk, sweet, summer air seemed . to 
bring a little colour into the cheeks of Arthur 
Prayle, and a great deal into those of Mrs Scarlett, 
as she guided the spirited little pair along the 
dusty road, and then in between the long stretch ' 
of fir-wood, whence came delicious warm breath- 
ings of that lemony aromatic scent of the 
growing pines brought forth by the mid-day sim. 

‘There, my lad, that’s better than sitting in 
chambers,’ cried Scarlett. ‘Fellows pooh-pooh 
me for living out here. It is living, my boy. 
It ’s dying, to shut yourself up in town.’ 

‘ Ah, yes,’ said Prayle with a sigh ; ‘ it is very 
delicious.’ 

‘ Delicious ? I should think it is,’ cried Scarlett 
eagerly ; and he behind his vdfe, holding 

on by the back seat, as fine and manly a specimen 
of humanity as^ould be found in a day’s march. 
He was fashionably dressed, tightly buttoned up, 
and had the orthodox flower in his button-hole ; 
but his bronzed face and fresh look told of country- 
life; and do^vn in Berkshire, the staid solemnity 
of his London ways was cast aside for a buoyant 
youthfulness that made ffiis sedate cousin turn 
slightly to gaze at him through his half-closed 
eyes. 

‘Give them their heads, Kitty,’ cried Scarlett, 
as they approached a hill ; and, as they heard 
the order, the cobs gave their crests a toss, and- . 
broke into a canter, breasting the hill, 
keeping up the speed to the very top,‘ where 
they were checked for' the descent upon the 
other side. • - ' 

‘There you 'are, old fellow,’ cried Scarlett. 
‘There’s the river winding among the patches 
of grove and meadow. There ’s the Eosery ; you 
can see it beautifully now. Do you see > how the 
creeper has gone up the chimney-stack? No, 
of course you can’t from here. — Gently, my 
beauties ; steady, steady, little rascals. Don’t 
pull your mistress’s arms out by the roots.’ 

‘A lovely view indeed, James/ said the visitor. 

‘ It seems more beautiful every time I come.’ 
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‘ Oil, every place looks at its best now,’ said 
Scarlett heartily. M say, IVe got down a new 
boat; we must have a pull up to the locks. 
That’s the sort of thing to do you good, my 
boy.’ 

Prayle smiled, and shrugged his shoulders 
slightly. 

'How long does it take you to, drive to the 
station 1 ’ he said quietly. 

'We allow five-and-twenty minutes,’ said 
Scarlett. ‘We shall do it in twenty to-day. I 
like to go fast, and these little ruffians enjoy it. 
They want it ; they ’re getting too fat.’ 

The cobs tossed their heads again at this, and 
tried to break into another canter. 

'Steady, steady, you larky little scoundrels. — • 
Give them a pull, Kitty. Oh, that’s right; the 
gate ’s open.’ 

They were in sight of ■ a rustic gateway banked 
with masses of rhododendrons and other flowering 
shrubs, and through this Mrs Scarlett deftly 
guided the pliaeton, which seemed suddenly 
to run more quietly along the pretty curved 
gravel drive, wliose sides were lawn of the most 
velvety green ; while flowers of the brightest hues 
filled the many beds. The grounds were exten- 
sive, though the house was small and cottage-like, 
with its highly-pitched gables, latticed windows, 
and red brick walls covered with magnificent 
specimens of creeping plants. On either side of 
the house were pretty extensive conservatories, 
and glimpses of other glass-houses could be seen 
beyond a tall thick hedge of yew. In fact, it 
was just the heau-ideal of a pretty country-home, 
with a steep slope down to the river. 

' Here we are, old fellow,’ cried Scarlett, as he 
leaped out and helped his wife to alight. — 'Are 
they warm, Tom ? ’ 

' Ho, sir ; not turned a hair, sir.’ 

' That’s right. — How then, Arthur. Same room 
as jmu had before. Will you take anything after 
your ride V ' 

'0 dear, no,’ said Prayle; 'and if you’ll 
allow me, I’ll ramble about till ‘dinner.’ 

'Do just what you like, old man. There are 
cigars and cigarettes in the suidy. If there’s 
anything else you want, just ring.’ . 

' Oh, don’t ; pray don’t,’ said Prayle deprecat- 
ingly. 'You will spoil my visit if. you make so 
much of me.’ 

'Make much of yon, lad? Stuff! — Good-bye, 
Buddy ; good-b 3 ^e, J en,’ he cried, patting the cobs. 

. — 'Take care of them, Tom. — Beauties, aren’t 
they, Arthur ? My present to Kate. How then, 
come along.’ 

He led the visitor into the tiled hall, at every 
corner of which , was some large ■ jardiniere full 
of flowers, and up the broad staircase to the 
guest-chamber, flowers being in the window even 
here ; while the floors were covered with the 
softest carpets and rugs, and pictures and engrav- 
ings of no little merit covered the walls. 

'You have a magnificent place here, James,’ 
said the visitor, with a sigh. 

' Honsense, man. Half the beauty is Hature’s 
own doing, aided by your humble servant, Kitty, 
old John Monnick, and a couple of labourers. 
Why, I pay less for this pretty Elizabethan cottage 
than I should for some brick dungeon in a 
Bloomsbury square. Less? Why, I don’t pay 
half. How, I ’m going to unfig.’ 


He nodded brightly at his guest, and left the 
room, when a scowl came over Prayle’s face, and 
in a low voice he said between his teeth : ' Why 
should this boor be rolling in', wealth, while I 
have to pinch and spare and contrive in my 
dim blank chambers? The world is not fair. 
Oh, it is not fair 1 ’ 

As he stood there in the middle of the room, 
a distant sound made him turn his head sharply, 
and he caught sight of his frowning face in the 
dressing-glass, when,' smoothing away the wrinkles, 
he paid a few attentions to his personal appear- 
ance, and went down to stroll about the 
grounds. 

CHAPTER II.— fanny’s ilAGAZINES. 

'Have you brought my magazines, William?’ 
said a bright-faced, eager girl, with no slight 
pretensions to good looks, as she stood there in 
her neat, dark, closely fitting dress with white 
apron, collar and cuffs, and natty muslin cap with 
iblack ribbon, looking the very model of the neat- 
handed Phyllis many people think so satisfactory 
for a parlour-maid. The William addressed was 
a broad-shouldered, heavy-looking young man of 
three or four and thirty, dressed, in brown 
velveteen coat and vest, and drab cord trousers. 
He was very cleanly shaved ; his fair crisp hair 
closely cut ; and he had evidently been paying a 
great deal of attention to his heavy boots. There 
was a sprig of southernwood in 'his button-hole, 
a smaller sprig in his mouth ; and he held in one 
hand his soft felt hat ; in the other, one of those 
ash, quarter-staff-looking implements, with a tiny 
spade at the end, known to farmers as a thistle- 
s^md — a companion that served him as walking- 
stick and a means of getting rid of the obnoxious 
weeds about his little farm. Eor Brother William, 
otherwise William Cressy, farmed the twenty 
I acres that had been held by his ancestors foi*' tlue 
past two hundred years, and it was his custom 
to walk over every Saturday to see how his sister 
Fanny was getting on, the said 3 'Oung lady 
having been in service at the Rosery ever since 
James Scarlett’s marriage. He always timed his 
visit so that he should get there just before 
Martha set out the tea-things, and from regular 
usage Martha always placed an extra cup — extra 
large as well. 

'Yes; here they be,’ said Brother William, 
solemnly draydng a couple of the most romantic 
and highly flavoured of the penny weeklies of 
the day from his breast-pocket, and opening and 
smoothing them out, so as to display to the best 
advantage the woodcuts on the front pages of 
each, where, remarkably similar in style, a very 
undulatory young lady in evening dress was 
listening to the attentions of a small-headed, 
square-shouldered gentleman of impossible height, 
with an enormous moustache, worn probably 
to make up for his paucity of cranial hair. ' Yes ; 
here they be ; and I don’t think much of 
’em either.’ 

‘Ho ! what do you know about them?’’ said the 
girl sharply. ' If it had been the Farmer'^ s Friend, 
with its rubbish about crops and horseballs and 
drenches, you would say it was good reading.’ 

‘Mebbe,’ said Brother William, placing his soft 
hat very carefully ripon the rounded knob of his 
thistle staff, and standing it up in a corner of the 
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room adjoining the kitchen. ‘ ■ Mebbe, Fanny, my 
lass; but I don’t see what good it’s going to do 
you reading ’bout docks and lords a-niarrying 
housemaids, as they don’t never do — :do they, 
Martha ? ’ 

‘ I never knew of such a thing, Mr Gressy,’ said 
Martha in a quiet demure way. ‘ I did once hear 
of a gentleman marrying his cook.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Brother William solemnly, ‘I think 
I did hear of such a thing as that, and that might 
be sensible ; but in them magazines they never 
marry the cooks — it’s always the housemaids — and 
Fanny ’s getting her head lull of stuff.’ 

‘You mind your own business, William, and 
let me mind mine, if you please,’ said the young 
lady warmly. 

‘Oh, all right, my dear; only, I’m your brother, 
you know,’ said the young man, hitching himself 
more comfortably into his chair. ‘Got company, 
I see.’ 

‘ How did you know ? ’ cried Fanny. 

‘ I was over at the station delivering my bit 
o’ wheat, when the master come in with that 
Mr Prayle. I don’t think much of him.’ 

‘ And pray, why not % ’ 

‘Dimno. Seems too smooth and underhanded 
like. I didn’t take to him when he come round 
my farm.’ 

‘You’re a very foolish, prejudiced fellow, 
William,’ said Fanny warmly ; and she whisked 
herself out of the room. 

‘That’s what mother used to say,’ said Brother 
William, thoughtfully rubbing his broad palms to 
and fro along the polished arms of the chair. 
‘She used to say: “ Wilyum, my boy, thou’rt 
prejudiced ;” and I s’pose I am. That sort o’ thing 
is in a man’s natur’, and can only be bred out 
in time. — Is tea ’most ready, Martha Betts?’ 

Martha replied by filling up the teapot, and 
proceeding to cut some bread and butter, of both 
of which refreshing kinds of nutriment Brother 
William \partook largely upon the return of his 
sister, who soon after hurried away to attend to 
her duties, that being a busy night. 

CHAPTER HI. — ‘jack.’ 

To ‘unfig,’ with James Scarlett, meant to 
thoroughly change his London garments for an 
easy suit of flannels, such as he used for boating 
and gardening," the latter pursuit, being one of 
which he was passionately fond. He had begun 
by having a professed gardener, and ended by 
being his own head. For the sharp professed 
gardener seemed to be imbued with the idea that 
the grounds and glass-houses of the Bosery were 
his special property, out of whose abundance he 
grudgingly allowed his master a few cut flowers, 
an occasional cucumber, now and then a melon, 
and at times a bunch of grapes, and a nectarine 
or peach. 

‘ Hang the fellow, Kitty ! ’ cried Scarlett one 
day ; ‘he bullies poor. old Monnick, and snubs me, 
and I feel as if I were nobody but the paymaster. 
It won’t do. What’s the good, of living in the 
country with such a garden as this, if one can’t 
have abundance of fruit and flowers for one’s 
friends ? ’ 

‘It does seem too bad, certainly, dear,’ she 
replied. ‘ I don’t get half the flowers 1 should like.’. 
The result was that the professed gardener left. 


saying that he wanted to be where the master 
was a gentleman, and not one who meddled in 
the garden like a jobbing hand, ' Furthermore, 
he prophesied that the Eosery would go to ruin 
now ; and when it did not go to ruin, ^but under 
its master’s own management put forth such 
flowers and fruit as the place had never seen 
before, the dethroned monarch declared that it 
was scandalous for one who called himself a 
gentleman to suck a poor fellow’s brains and 
then turn him out like a dog. 

Unflgged, James Scarlett hurried out into the 
garden with his fair partner, and for a good hour 
was busy seeing how much certain plants had 
grown since the previous evening. Then there 
was an adjournment to the grape-house, where 
the great black Hambros grew so well and in 
such abundance, without artificial heat ; and here, 
about half an hour later, a very keen-looking, 
plainly-dressed man heard the sound of singing 
as he walked down the path from the house. 
He paused and listened, with a pleasant smile 
coming upon his earnest face, and as he stood 
attent, a judge of humanldnd who had gazed 
upon his broad shoulders and lithe strong limbs, 
and the keen intelligent look in his face, would 
have said that Nature had meant him for a, 
handsome man, but had altered her mind to 
make him look like one of the clever ones of 
earth. He laughed, and after listening for a 
minute, went on softly and stood in the doorway, 
looking up. The large^ house with its span roof 
was covered with the sweetly scented leaves of 
the young vine growth, and everywhere hung 
pendent bunches in their immatui’e state, with 
grapes no larger than so many peas. It was not 
upon these that the visitor’s eyes were fixed, but 
upon a stout plank stretching from one iron tie 
of the grape-house to another ; for, perched upon 
this plank, to whose height approach was gained 
by a pair of steps, sat the owners of the place, 
with heads tlmown • back, holding each a bunch 
of grapes with one hand, a pair of pointed scissors 
with the other, which clicked as they snipped 
away, thinning put the superabundant berries, 
which kept on falling, and making' a noise like 
the avant-garde of a gentle hailstorm 'on a 
summer’s day. ‘ As they snipped, the grape- 
thinners sang duet after duet, throwing jflenty 
of soul into the harmony which was formed by 
a pleasant soprano and deep tenor voice. 

The visitor stood for fully five minutes, watch- 
ing and laughing silently, before he said aloud : 

‘ What a place this is for birds ! ’ 

Mrs Scarlett started ; her scissors fell tinkling 
upon the tiled floor, and her fiice followed suit 
with her name. 

‘Why, Jack!’ shouted Scarlett, leaping off the 
board, and then holding it tightly as his wife 
uttered a cry of alarm.-^‘All right, dear ; you 
shan’t fall. There, let me help you down.’ ^ - 

‘I beg your paixlon, Mrs Scarlett,’ said the 
visitor apologetically. ‘It was very thoughtless 
of me. I am sorry.’ 

‘ 0 Jack, old fellow, Kitty don’t mind. It 
was only meant for a bit of fun. But how did 
you get down ? ’ 

‘ Train, and walked over, of course.’ 

‘I am glad to see you,’ said Scarlett, ‘Why 
didn’t you say you were coming, and meet me 
at the station ? ’ 




‘ Dicln^t know I was coming till the last moment. 
— ^Will you give me a bit of dinner, Mrs Scarlett? ’ 

‘Will we give you a bit of dinner?’ cried 
Scarlett. ‘ J ust hark at him ! There, come along ; 
never mind the grapes. I say, how ’s the practice 
— improving ? ’ 

‘ Pooh ! PTo. I shall never get on. I can’t 
stick to their old humdrum ways. I ^ want to 
go forward and take ■ advantage of the increased 
light science gives us, and consequently they say 
I’m unorthodox, and the fellows about won’t 
meet me in consultation.’ 

‘Well, you always were a bit of a quack, old 
boy,’ said Scarlett, laughing. 

‘Always, always. I accept the soft impeach- 
ment. ' But is a man to run the chariot of his 
life down in the deeply worn rut made by his 
ancestors ? I say, let us keep to the rut when it 
is true and good ; but let us try and make new, 
hard, sensible tracks where we can improve upon 
the old. It is my honest conviction that in 
the n’oble practice of medicine, a man may — 
ha-ha-ha-ha-ha 1 Just look at your husband’s 
face, Mrs Scarlett,’ cried their visitor, bursting 
into a hearty, uncontrollable fit of honest, con- 
tagious laughter. 

‘My facel’ said Scarlett, ‘Why, of course. 
I himry back home for country enjoyment, and 
you begin a confounded lecture on medical science. 
I ’m quite well, thank you, doctor, and won’t put 
out my tongue.’ 

‘Well? Yes, you always are well,’ said the 
other. — ‘ I never saw such a man as your hus- 
band, Mrs Scarlett; he is disgustingly robust 
and hearty. Such men ought to be forced to 
take some complaint. Why, if there were many 
of them, my profession would become bank- 
rupt.’ 

‘You must be faint after your walk. Doctor 
Scales,’ said Mrs Scarlett. ‘ Come in and have a 
glass of wine and a biscuit; it is some time yet 
to dinner.’ 

‘ Thanks, But may I choose for myself ? ’ 

‘ Of course.’ ' 

‘Then I have a lively recollection of adady with 
whom I fell in love last time I was here.’ I 

‘ A lady — fell in love ? ’ 

‘Yes. Let me see,’ said the visitor. ‘She is ^ 
pretty well photographed upon my brain.’ 

‘I say Jack, old boy, what do you mean?’ cried I 
Scarlett. 

‘ By your leave, sir,’ said the doctor, waving one 
strong brown hand. ‘ Let me see : she had large, 
full, lustrous-beaming eyes, which dwelt upon 
me kindly ; her breath was odorous of the balmy 
meads ’ 

‘ Why, the fellow ’s going to do a sonnet,’ cried ' 
Scarlett. But the doctor paid no heed, and went 
on. 

‘Her lips were dewy, her mousy skin, was 
glossy, her black horns curved, and as she 
ruminating stood ’ 

‘ Why, he means Dolly,’ cried Mrs Scarlett, ; 
clapping her hands — ^‘Jersey Dolly. — ^A glass of I 
new milk, Doctor Scales ? ’ 

‘The very culmination of my wishes, madam,’ 
said the doctor, nodding. 

‘ Then why couldn’t you say so in plain 
English ? ’ cried Scarlett, clapping him on the 
shoulder. ‘What a fellow you are. Jack ! I say, 
if you get talking in such a metaphorical manner 



about salts and senna and indigestion, I don’t 
wonder at the profession being dead against 
you.’ 

‘Would you like to come round to the dairy. 
Doctor Scales ? ’ said Mrs Scarlett. 

‘I’d rather go there than into the grandest 
palace in the world.’ 

‘ Then come along,’ cried Scarlett, thrusting his 
arm through that of his old schoolfellow ; and the 
little party went down a walk, through an opening 
in a laurel hedge, and entered a thickly thatched, 
shady, red brick building, -with ruddy-tiled fioor, 
and there, in front of them was a row of shallow 
glistening tins, brimming with rich milk, whose 
top was thick with yellow cream. 

‘ Hah ! how deliciously cool and fresh 1 ’ cried 
the doctor, as his eye ranged over the white churn 
and marble slabs. ‘Some men are wonderfully 
proud of their wine-cellars, but at a time like this 
I feel as if I would rather own a dairy and keep 
cows.’ 

‘How then, Kitty, give him his draught,’ said 
Scarlett. 

‘Yes, just one glass,’ cried the doctor ; ‘and 
here we are,’ he said, pausing before a great 
shallow tin, beyond which was freshly chalked 
the word ‘Dolly.’ .‘This is the well in the 
pleasant oasis from which I ’d drink.’ 

‘ Give him some quickly, Kitty,’ cried Scarlett ; 
‘his metaphors will make me ill.’ 

‘Then my visit will not have been in vain,’ 
cried the doctor merrily. Then he ejaculated 
‘ Hah 1 ’ very softly, and closed his eyes as he 
partook of the sweet rich draught, set down the 
glass, - and after wiping his lips, exclaimed : 

‘ “ Serenely calm, the epicure may say ” — 

‘ 0 yes ; I know,’ said Scarlett, catching him 
up. ‘“Fate cannot harm me — I have dined to- 
day.” But you have not dined yet, old' fellow ; 
and you shall have such a salad ! My own 
'growing ; Kitty’s making. Come along now, 
and let ’s look round. Prayle ’s here.’ 

‘Is he?’ said the doctor, raising his eyebrows 
slightly, and his tone seemed to say : ‘ I ’m sorry 
to near it.’ 

‘Yes, -poor fellow; he’s working too hard, and 
I brought him down to stay over Sunday and 
Monday. How you ’ve come, and we ’ll have ’ 

‘Ho, no; I must get back. Hone of your 
unmanly temptations. I’m going to catch the 
last up-train to-night.’ 

‘One of your patients in a dangerous state, I 
suppose?’ said Scarlett, with a humorous glance 
at his wife. 

‘Ho ; worse luck ! I’ve no patients waiting for 
me. I say, old fellow, you haven’t a rich old 
countess about here — baroness would do — one 
who suffers from chronic spleen, as the French 
call it? Get me called in there, you know, and 
malce me her confidential attendant.’ 

‘Why, there’s, Lady Martlett,’ said Scarlett, 
with another glance at his wife which plainly 
said : ‘ Hold your tongue, dear.’ ‘ Widow lady. : 
Just the body. I daresay she’ll be here on 
Monday.’ ' 

‘ Oh, but I ’m off back to-night.? 

‘Are you?’ said Scarlett.— ‘ Kitty, my dear. 
Jack Scales is your prisoner. You ' are the 
chatelaine here, and as your superior, I order you 
to render him up to me safe and sound for 
transport back to town on Tuesday morning,’ 
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^ Oil, nonsense ; I must go back.^ 

‘Yes; that’s what all prisoners say or think,’ 
said Scarlett, laughing. — ‘ Don’t be too hard upon 
the poor fellow, dear. He may have as much 
milk as he likes. Soften his confinement as 
pleasantly as you can. — Excuse me. Jack. There’s 
Prayle.’ 

lie nodded, and went off down one of the paths, 
and his departure seemed to have taken with it 
some of the freedom and ease of the conversation 
that had been carried on ; the doctor’s manner 
becoming colder, and the bright girlish look 
fading out of Mrs Scarlett’s face. 

‘ This is very, very kind of you both,’ he said, 
turning to her; ‘but I really ought not to 
stay.’ . 

‘James will be quite hurt, I am sure, if you 
do not,’ she answered. ‘He thinlcs so much of 
you.’ 

‘ I ’m glad of it,’ said the doctor earnestly ; and 
Mrs Scarlett’s face brightened a little. ‘ He ’s one 
of the most frank and open-hea:rted fellows in 
the world. It ’s one of the bright streaks in my 
career that we have always remained friends. 
Eeally I envy him his home here, though I fear 
that I should be out of place in such a country- 
life.’ 

‘ I do not tliink you would, Doctor Scales,’ said 
his hostess ; ‘ but of course he is busy the greater 
part of his time in town, and that makes the 
change so nice.’ 

‘But you!’ said the doctor. ‘Do you not find 
it duU when he is away ’ 

‘I? I find it dum’ she cried, with a girlish 
laugh. ‘ 0 dear, no. I did for the first month ; 
but you have no idea how busy I am. James 
has made me such a gardener ; and I superintend. 
Come and see my poultry and the cows.’ 

‘To be sure I will,’ said the doctor more warmly, 
as they walked on towards a fence which sepa- 
rated them from a meadow running down to the 
river, where three soft fawn-coloured Jersey cows 
were grazing, each of which raised its head slowly, 
and came up, munching the sweet grass, to put 
its deer-like head over the fence to feel the touch 
of its mistress’s hand. 

‘Are they not beauties?’ cried Mrs Scarlett, 

‘ There ’s your friend Dolly,’ she continued. ‘ She 
won’t hurt you.’ 

‘ I ’m not afraid,’ he said, smiling ; and then a 
^dsit was paid to where the poultry came rushing 
up to be fed, and then follow their mistress; while ! 
the pigeons hovered about, and one more ven- ’ 
turesome than the others settled upon her 
head. ^ I 

They saw no more of Scarlett till just before: 
dinner, when they met him with Prayle ; and 
now it 'was that, after feeling warmer and more 
friendly towards his young hostess than he ever 
had felt before, the unpleasant sense of distance 
and of chill came back, as the doctor was shown 
uj> into his room. 

‘I’m afraid I’m prejudiced,’ he said. ‘She’s 
very cliarming, and the natural girlish manner 
comes in very nicely at times ; but somehow, Kate 
Scarlett, I never thought you were quite the wife 
for my old friend. — Let’s. play fair,’ he said, as 
he stood contemplatively wi];>ing his hands upon 
a towel that smelt of the pure fresh air. ‘What 
have I to say against her ? ’ 

He remained silent for a few moments, and 


then said aloud : ‘ Hothing ; only that she has 
always seemed to distrust me, and I have -dis- 
trusted her. Why, I believe we are jealous of 
each othePs influence with poor old Jem,’ 

He laughed as he said these words, and then 
went down-stairs, to fi^nd that his stay at the 
Bosery was to be more lively than he had antici- 
pated, for, upon entering the drawing-room, he 
was introduced by Mrs Scarlett to a stern-looking, 
gray, elderly lady as ‘my Aunt Sophia,’ and to 
a rather pretty girl, ‘Miss Naomi Baleigh,’ the 
former of which two ladies he had to take in to 
dinner. 


LETTEES AND LETTEE-WEITING. 

Perhaps there are few things on which we bestow 
less thought than on the writing and transit of 
our letters. This may arise from a thoughtless 
misconception of the important bearing which 
postal communication has upon the welfare and 
happiness of mankind. That the practice of letter-, 
uniting and the system of postal communication 
were known to the ancients, both sacred and 
profane history attest. In sacred history we have , 
the letters of Jezebel written in Ahab’s name, 
and sealed with the king’s seal, to the elders and 
nobles of the city in which Naboth dw.elt. We 
have also the letter of the king of Syria to the 
king of Israel, recommending to his good offices 
his servant Naaman ; and those of Ahasuerus 
sent by posts into all the king’s pro\dnces ; and 
the posts, we are told, went out, being hastened 
by the king’s commandment. According to pro- 
fane history, the Persians — to whom we seem to 
be indebted for the idea of posts — ^liad at one time 
'no other method of transmitting intelligence than 
by persons stationed at certain distances from 
each other — hence the name posts, which has 
been retained even to our day. .These persons, 
it is said,' passed from one to another, in a shrEL 
clear voice, the’ communication 'with which they 
were charged. 

This system is obviously primitive, and no 
doubt rapidly gave place to the message being 
conveyed by swift runners, afterwards kno'wn as 
couriers. We know that these couriers existed 
at a very early date, and it was customary for' 
them to dress according to the nature of their 
message — one description of dress denoting good 
tidings, another evil tidings. Among the Chinese, 
who had both horse and foot couriers, the foot- 
man’s dress was adorned with a girdle of bells, 
which being heard at a distance, gave w^arning 
as the runner approached a village, and thus 
gave the next runner who was to take the 
message up, time to be in readiness, so that the 
despatch suffered no delay. We have a beauti- 
ful example of the expeditious manner in which 
intelligence could be conveyed in this way, given 
by Sir Walter Scott in his Lady of tlie LoJce^ where 
he describes the raising of the fiery cross. Each 
runner on receiving it was compelled in spite of 
all obstacles to carry it forward, delaying no 
longer -than to hear the place of muster : 

The muster-place is Lanrick mead ; 

Speed forth the signal ! clansman, speed ! 

We are inclined to marvel at foot-couriers 
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heaving been employed, wlien greater expedition 
might have been procured by einplojdng horse- 
men. But it must be borne in mind that few 
countries at that time gave much attention to civil 
engineering ; and in the absence of roads, or at 
least in the absence of good roads, the footman 
might be able to undertake many a path which 
the horseman would shrink from attempting. 
Besides, we are apt, in this age of ours, when 
the means of rapid locomotion are so easily 
obtained, to underrate the pedestrian powers of 
man. It is related that the Earl of Home, early 
last century, gave his footman a commission, 
towards the close of the day, . to proceed from 
Hume Castle in Berwickshire to Edinburgh, a 
distance of thirty-five miles, in order to deliver 
■a letter of high political importance. Early next 
morning, when his lordship entered the hall, 
he saw the man sleeping on a bench, and was 
proceeding to some rash act, thinking he had 
neglected his duty, when the footman awoke, 
and gave the Earl the answer to his letter. Lord 
Home was equally surprised and gratified with 
the man’s amazing powers of speed. Valuable 
and much employed as foot-couriers may have 
been, however, it does not aj)pear that they 
have any place in the postal history of our 
country. . 

The first general post of which we can boast 
was a riding-post, and was established under 
Edward lY. Prior to that date, aU communi- 
cations had to be sent by private messenger, 
unless those of state, for the conveyance of 
which government kept a few paid ofiicials. 
These horse-posts, long both irregular and in- 
frequent, gradually merged into the once much- 
thought-of postboy with his twanging horn, whom 
Cowper has described in the lines beginning. 

He comes, the herald of a noisy world. 

This public functionary, upon whose diligence 
and fidelity so much depended, and around whom 
time has thrown a certain degree of romance, 
appears to have been in most instances but a 
raw and thoughtless lad, without the means, 
and probably without the inclination, of offering 
resistance, if need were, in defence of his charge. 
We have said, if need were ; but in those days 
there was no lack of need, for an attack upon 
the mail was a thing of no rare occurrence. 
Indeed, robberies became so frequent, that most 
people began to think of some more seciu-e 
means of conveyance fon. their valuables ; and 
the contents of the mailbags at length became 
so worthless that the robber was not remune- 
rated for his pains. Added to this was the slow 
rate of speed at which the mails were conveyed. 
The stipulated rate was five miles an hour ; but 
it was complained that the actual rate seldom 
amounted to four. To us, four miles an hour 
seems almost incredible as the maximum rate 
of speed of a man on horseback * but in forming 
our opinion on this matter, we must not omit 
to take into consideration the woful condition 
of the roads at the beginning of the last cen- 
tury. In many parts, it was reckoned dangerous 
to life to travel, no matter how conveyed. Car- 
riages were overturned ; horses stumbled and 
fell ; even travellers on foot had cause for 
alarm. ^ No better proof of the difficult}^ of 
travelling at that period could be furnished 


than the paucity of the number that attempted 
it. Each one dwelt in his ovm district, and 
was in a great measure shut out from all the 
world beyond. 

By the beginning of the present century, how- 
ever, great improvements in the roads had taken 
place, and by that time the conveyance of the 
mails had been transferred from the postboy 
to the stagecoach. The reform was a great, 
one. Instead of four miles an hour, the mail- 
coach, with its team of thorough-breds, unstrung 
the nerves of some people by careering at the 
rate of ten. Dignified by drivers from amongst 
the aristocracy, and guards attired in roj^al 
livery of scarlet, and armed to the teeth, the 
mail was the object of no ordinary attention as 
it dashed through the towns and hamlets that 
lay along its route. After the new system was 
introduced, robberies were of rare occurrence, 
and the guard, therefore, carried his firearms in 
vain. 

With the increased speed and greater securitjq 
there came, as might have been expected, a great 
increase of correspondence. Previous to the aban- 
donment of the old mode. Sir Walter Scott relates 
that a friend of his had seen the London mail 
arrive in Edinburgh vnth only one letter. Not- 
withstanding its glory and disiday and great 
advantage over the old system, the mailcoach era 
was, comparatively speaking, a short-lived one. 
While MAdam and others were planning and 
preparing roads of a greatly improved character, 
so that tlie mailcoach might extend its usefulness, 
an illiterate and obscure individual in the mining 
districts of the northern counties of England was 
planning and preparing a vehicle for the running 
of which M Adam’s roads were not adapted ; 
and on tliat eventful day wlien the strangely 
constructed vehicle accomplished its first joimiey 
between Liverpool and Manchester, at the 'rate 
of twenty-nine miles an hour, the death-knell of 
the mailcoach was sounded. Iron roads were 
rapidly multiplied ; and the honour of conveying 
His Majesty’s mails transferred from the 
stagecoach to the iron-horse. Now, our letters 
are carried in a night from tlie great metropolis 
to all the provincial towns throughout the 
kingdom ; w'e need be under no apprehension that 
the mail may be stopped by highwaymen and 
robbed ; we are freed from the necessity of seeing 
hundreds of our best horses used up annually in 
this service, for the strong arm of the propeller is 
never weary, and we have only to tell it where 
to begin and where to stop. 

Having thus briefly alluded to the methods by 
which our letters have been conveyed, wn now 
call attention to some of their peculiarities. 
Perhaps we cannot do this better than to suppose 
that we are about to write a letter. Let us begin, 
then, by writing our address and the date on 
which our letter is to be posted in a jfiain and 
distinct hand. Many people omit to do this ; and 
others write in such an illegible hand, that the 
result is, should the letter fail to reach its desti- 
nation, and be sent to the Eeturned-letter Office, 
it cannot be restored to the sender. 

If it is your desire, therefore, to avert dis- 
appointment and difficulty, give the address from 
which you write in a clear and legible hand. 
Having done so, reflect a moment on the manner 
in which you’ should address the individual to 
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whom you are -syriting. Don^t rush thoughtlessly 
into the most- endearing terms ; neither be too 
cold nor studiously polite. Be guided • in this 
respect by the tenor of the lines which you have 
to write. It is not a little amusing, sometimes, 
to see how some address you as ‘My dear Sii',^ 
and then go on to threaten you with the utmost 
rigour of law, and after all subscribe themselves, 
‘Yours very trulyl^ Such a style of witing is, 
to say the least, incongruous. Yet while careful 
to avoid this error, we should be no less careful 
to avoid giving offence or causing pain by a 
distant and reserved manner of address. A friend 
is sometimes keenly alive to the meaning con- 
veyed in the manner by which he is addressed, 
and seeks to gather from it the warmth of friend- 
ship that glows in the breast of liis correspondent. 
No one is more sensitive on this point than a 
lover. To fall from ‘My dear SamueP to ‘My 
dear Sir,’ or to the more formal ‘ Sir,’ is bad 
enough ; but to fall from ‘ My dearest Mary ’ 
to ‘ i'ladam ’ is cruel, and may cause many 
sleepless nights and sorrowful days. Let us 
beware, then, lest we unintentionally and thought- 
lessly wound the feelings of those whom we 
address. 

As we have already said, let the form of oiir 
salutation be in keeping with the tenor of the 
letter we have to write ; and let the letter take 
its form from the circumstances, tliat call it forth. 
If it be a business one, let it be brief. If it be a 
begging one, let it be characterised by humility. 
If it be a friendly one, let it be free and ingenuous. 
If it be a love effusion, let us while we are writing 
it have our mind’s eye fixed on the possibility 
of an action being raised for breach of promise. 
As a specimen of brevity, perhaps the reader is 
aware, through Dean Eamsay’s Reminiscences, of 
the laconic epistles of the head-keeper of Lord 
Tweeddale’s kennel, when forwarding to his 
lordship in London information of the condition 
of a favourite dog named Pickle. Tlmee letters 
were witten on the subject, and the whole three 
were comprised in eight words First letter — 

‘ Pickle ’s no week’ Second letter — ‘ Pickle’s nae 
better.’ Third letter— ‘ Pickle ’s dead.’ 

Be our letters long or short, however, they 
must have an end, and having reached the end, 
let us see to it that we attest what we have 
written by our signature. Anon3^mous letters 
, are like stabs in the dark ; there is a. want of 
manliness about them. If we have a statement 
to make, we should have the courage to avow 
it. 

Another injunction which to many might seem 
needless, but which is nevertheless of great import- 
ance, is, that having proceeded with your letter 
thus far, be sure jmu address it. ‘ Address it ! ’ 
does ail}’ one say. ‘ Who needs to be reminded of 
this?’ But astonishing as it may appear, it is 
tru,e that many thousands of letters are posted 
every year without any address. These letters 
in most cases bear stamps. We have seen them 
with stamps affixed to the value of a shilling, 
and yet unaddressed. In addition to those 
blank missives,- there are hundreds of thousands 
so imperfectly and incorrectly addressed as to 
baffle all attempts to deliver them. As an 
instance of insufficiency we mention one which 
came from the other side of the Atlantic addressed 
to ‘ Widow M‘Cafferty, 25 miles from Glasgow.’ 


How the writer of such a letter could for a 
moment suppose that there was the slightest 
hope of Widow M‘Oafferty being found, it is 
difficult to understand. This, it must be borne 
in mind is no solitary instance of peculiarity of 
address, for there are many letters received daily, 
so absurdly addressed, that one is strongly inclined 
to believe the writers are much of the same mind 
as Katie, who, in writing to her sweetheart, 
■refrained from putting his name outside, in case 
some prying neighbour should discover to whom 
her love had been given. 

The last injunction we would give on the 
subject of address is, address your letters fully. 
It appears to be the opinion of most people 
residing in cities or large towns, that when they 
write to any one residing in the same town with 
themselves, it is quite unnecessary to give the- 
name of the town as part of the addi'ess. Now, 
this is a grand mistake ; for letters are not un- 
frequently carried out of their way by getting 
into the folds of some larger packet ; and when 
they are found in another town from that in 
which they have been posted, simply addressed 
to a street, it is presumed that they have been 
posted at the place in which they are found ; and 
consequently, in such a case there is nothing for 
it but to send them to the Eeturned-letter Office. 
It. sometimes happens, too, that letters addressed 
to streets, such as Miller Street, for instance, 
without the post-town being added, are sent 
to Millerston ; or London St to London. A 
case of this nature occurred some time ago at 
Glasgow. A letter posted in that city, addressed 

‘ Mr , Consulate de France,’ and which should 

have been delivered at the French Consul’s office 
an hour or so after being posted, was sorted 
instead to the Foreign division, forwarded to 
London, thence to Paris ; and only on its reaching 
the latter city was it discovered that it was 
intended for Glasgow, to which place it was 
ultimately returned. But this was not all ; for 
as it bore onl}^ a penny stamp when posted, 
it was surcharged sevenpence, as being insuffi- 
ciently prepaid ; and when at last it was offered 
to the addressee, he had not only to complain 
of some four or five days’ delay, but also of 
being charged sevenpence for a letter which 
should have been delivered free. ^ All this, it 
will be seen, might have been prevented by 
adding the word ‘ Glasgow ’ to the address. • 

For the treatment of a certain class of imper- 
fectly addressed letters, there exists in the metro- 
polis an office knovm as the ‘ Blind-letter Office.’ 
It must not be supposed, liowever, that this office 
is blind, as its name implies ; on the contrary, it 
is credited with the power of bestowing sight. 
The letters on which it is called to operate belong 
to that class which are addressed after the style 
of ‘BiU Stumps, his mark,’ a style of writing 
which so puzzled the worthy Mr Pickwick. There 
are some missives, of course, stone-blind, and 
such can receive no cure from the oculists of the 
department. A number of letters are rendered 
blind by the inability of many people to master 
the spelling of that English post-town called 
by the foreign-looking name of Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 
By the illiterate class, as might be expected, this 
town never receives its correct orthography. 
‘ Ash-Bedles-or-such ’ may be given as an instance 
of the desperate attempts to get at it. To remedy 
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tlie defect of vision in all sucli cases, is tlie work 
of tlie Blind-letter Office. 

As we have now completed our imaginary 
letter, it follows, of course, that we sli^oulcl post 
it ; and it might have been interesting to the 
uninitiated to have followed it through its various 
sortations, and watched its manner of treatment ; 
but this, space forbids. We will*, therefore, drop 
it into the slit, and leave it to its fate. As 
it falls from our hands, we cannot help reflect- 
ing that the post-office is much like the grave 
—a terrible leveller. Here the rich and the poor 
meet* together — the servant and his master lie 
side by side. Here the godly and the profane 
are brought into contact — the learned and the 
illiterate mingle freely. Here is the lovely pink, 
profusely perfumed love-letter, just dropped from 
the hands of some beautiful and accomplished 
lady; and here the dirty flre-browned epistle of 
some unsoaped denizen of the alleys, sealed with 
cobbler’s rosin and the application of thimble or 
key. All jostle each other in the general mffide — 
all are favoured with the same knocks on the head 
by the official who stamps them, and all distinction 
continues to be set aside so long as they are in 
charge of the post-office. But as soon as they pass 
out of its custody, the distinctions are again set 
up ; for on receipt, some are ignominiously cast 
aside, or carelessly thrust into the pocket of some 
shabby coat, and called on when occasion requires 
to do service in lighting a tobacco-pipe. Others 
are carried into the parlour on a silver salver, 
by a trim waiting-maid, and afte'r being read over 
ever so many times, are laid carefully past as a 
piece of valued treasure, and long . cherished as a 
memorial of' some absent loved one and of some 
deliciously happy time. 


SLEEPLESSNESS. 

Nothing lowers the vital forces more than sleep- 
lessness, which may generally be traced to one 
of four causations : (1) Mental worry ; (2) a dis- 
ordered stomach ; (3) excessive muscidar exertion ; 
(4) functional or organic disease. Loss of sleep 
is, when rightly understood, one of Nature’s 
premonitory warnings that some of her physical 
laws have been violated. "When we are troubled 
with sleeplessness, it becomes requisite to dis- 
cover the primary cause, and then to adopt 
suitable means, for its removal. When insomnia, 
or sleeplessness, arises from mental worry, it 
is indeed most difficult to remove. The best 
and perhaps only effectual • plan under such 
circumstances is a spare diet, combined with 
plenty of outdoor exercise, thus to draw the blood 
from . the brain ; for it is as impossible for the 
brain do continue active without a due circula- 
tion of blood, as it is for an engine to move with- 
out steam. 

When suffering from mental distress, a hot 
soap-bath before retiring to rest is an invaluable 
agent for obtaining sleep, as. by its means a 
more equable blood-pressure becomes established, 
promoting a decrease of the heart’s action and 
relaxation of the blood-vessels. Many a sleepless 
night owes its origin to the body’s temperature 
being unequal. In mental worry, the head is 
often hot and the -feet cold, the blood being 


driven to the brain. The whole body should be 
weU washed over mth carbolic soap and sponged 
with very hot water. The blood then becomes 
diverted from the brain, owing to an adequate 
diffusion of circulation. Tea and coffee should 
not be taken of an evening when persons suffer 
from insomnia, as they directly induce sleepless- 
ness, being nervine stimulants. A sharp walk of 
about twenty minutes is also very serviceable 
before going to bed. 

Sleeplessness is sometimes engendered by a 
disordered stomach. Whenever this organ is 
overloaded, its powers are disordered, and wake- 
fulness or a restless night is its usual accompani- 
ment. Hr C. J. B. Williams, E.R.S., remarks that 
no food should be taken at least within one hour 
of bedtime. It cannot be too generally realised 
that the presence of undigested food in the stomach 
is one of the most prevailing causes of sleepless- 
ness. 

Persons suffering from either functional or 
organic disease are peculiarly liable to sleepless- 
ness. When inability to sleep persistently occurs, 
and cannot be traced to any perverted mode of 
life or nutrition, there is. good reason for surmising 
that some latent malady gives rise to so truly a 
distressing condition. Under, these circumstances, 
instead of making bad worse, by swallowing 
deadly sleeping-drugs, a scientific physician should 
be without delay consulted. Eunctional disorders 
of the stomach, liver, and heart, are often the 
primary source of otherwise unaccountable wake- 
fulness. 

Eecently, the dangerous and lamentable habit 
of promiscuously taking sleeping-draughts has 
unfortunately become very prevalent, entailing 
misery and ill-health to a terrible degree. Most 
persons addicted to this destructive practice 
erroneously think that -it is better to take a 
sleeping-draught than lie awake. A greater 
mistake could hardly exist. All opiates more 
or less occasion mischief, and even the state 
of stupefaction they induce utterly fails to 
bring about that revitalisation resulting from 
natural sleep. The physiological effect of hyp- 
notics, 'or sleeping draughts, upon the system 
is briefly as follows : (1) They paralyse the 

nerve centres and disorder the stomach, render- 
ing it unfit for its duties ; vdtness the sick-- 
ness and loss of appetite consequent upon a 
debauch: Chloral, chloroform, opium, &;c., act 

upon the system much in the same way as 
inebriation. (2) One and all ancesthetics intro- 
duced into the body have /^/e-destroying properties 
in a low degree — proved by an overdose being 
fatal. (3) The condition they produce is not' 
sleep, but a counterfeit state of unconsciousness. 
(4) They directly poison the blood, consequent 
upon its carbonisation, resulting from their action. 
While speaking of sedatives, we cannot omit 
drawing special attention to chloral. This power- 
ful drug is popularly supposed to give a quiet 
night’s rest, without any of the after-effects 
(headache, &c.) produced by various preparations 
of morphia. . Now, chloral is what is termed 
cumulative in its action, which implies, that even 
the same dose persisted in for a certain length of 
time may cause death. Of all hypnotics, cliloral 
is by far the most deadly, and should never, 
under any circumstances, be taken except imder 
medical supervision. 
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To epitomise wliat has already been said 
regarding sleejilessness : its rational cnre should 
he ^arrived at in each individual case by seeking 
out the cause, and then removing the morbid 
action, of which it is but a natural sequence. 

Lastly, sleeplessness under no circumstances 
should be neglected, as it acts disastrously both 
on the mental and physical forces. 

Another contributor sends us the following, 
which is appropriate to the subject of this article : 

When the health is in a satisfactory state, and 
there is freedom from care and annoyance, sound 
and refreshing sleep may be expected. Under 
such favourable circumstances, 1 usually sleep 
well, but have alw’ays found it difficult, wffien 
retiring to rest, to close my bedroom door on 
the cares and troubles of the day, and seek my 
pillow ’with thoughts of sleep alone. Whatever 
may have worried or caused recent annoyance 
is sure, to intrude itself and be present in my 
thoughts when I endeavour to go to sleep ; the 
brain is therefore kept active when it should 
be at rest, and consequently sleep is for a long 
time impossible. Towards morning, when the 
mind as well as the body has become wearied, 
some sleep may be obtained ; but, as the brain 
is not even then composed, it is generally 
unsound and unrefreshing. 

Amongst the remedies that have been recom- 
mended for sleeplessness are — the repeating of 
poetry, counting up to a hundred several times, 
&c. I have never heard, however, that such 
remedies were at all useful, and the reason is, I 
think, obvious : they keep the brain engaged when 
it should be at rest. For a long time, therefore, 
I was anxious to discover some plan by which 
the tendency to mental activity would be lessened 
and a favourable condition for sleep secured. 

I had frequently noticed that when engaged 
in deep thought, particularly at night, there 
seemed to be something like a compression of 
the eyelids, the upper one especially, and the 
eyes themselves were apparently turned upwards, 
as if looking in that direction. This invariably 
occurred ; and the moment that, by an effort, 
I arrested the course of thought, and freed the 
mind from the subject with which it was engaged, 
the eyes resumed their normal position, and the 
compression of the lids ceased. Uow, it occurred 
to me one night that I would not allow the eyes 
to turn upwards, but keep them determinedly 
in the opposite position, as if looking down ; 
and having done so for a short time, I found 
that the mind did not revert to the thoughts 
with which it had been occupied, and I soon 
fell asleep. I tried the plan again with the 
same result ; and after an experience of two 
years, I can truly say that, unless when some- 
thing specially annoying or worrying occurred, 
I have always been able to go to sleep very 
shortly after retiring to rest. There may occa- 
sionally be some difficulty in keeping the eyes 
in the position I have described ; but a deter- 
mined effort to do so is all that is required, and 
I am certain that if kept in the do^vn-looking 
position, it will be found that composure and 
sleep will be the result. 

It may be said that as the continued effort to 
keep the eyeballs in a certain position so diverts 
the attention as to' free the mind from the 


disagreeable subject with which it had been 
engaged, sleep will follow as a natural conse- 
• quence. It is not improbable that this is to 
some extent correct; and if so, it is well that 
by means so simple and so easily adopted, such 
a desirable result can be secured. But I think 
this is not the only nor the principal reason. 
The position in Which the eyes should be kept 
is the natural one ; they are at ease in it ; and 
when there is no . compression of , the lids or 
knitting of the brows, the muscles connected 
with and surrounding the eyes are relaxed. This 
condition is certainly much more favourable for 
sleep than for mental activity or deep thought. 

MALAGA EAISIUS. 

A SHORT description of how grapes are prepared 
for the market may be of interest to housekeepers, 
as very many, though constantly using raisins of 
various sorts, have but little idea of the way in 
which they are dried for use. 

Malaga, Valencia, and Smyrna raisins derive 
their names from the places whence they come. 
Of these, the Smyrna black raisins are the 
cheapest; the Malaga being held in the highest 
estimation, and fetching fully a third more 
than any other description of raisin. In 
Andalucia, in Spain, there are two distinct 
vines — the Pero-Ximenez, which was imported 
in the first instance from the borders of the 
Ehine by a German some two hundred and 
fifty years ago ; and the ]\Iuscat, which is indi- 
genous. \ Opinion as to the respective merits of 
the two vines varies ; but their cultivation is 
conducted in the same way, manure of great 
strength being liberally supplied. The growth 
of the vines is different from those .of Southern 
Italy. In Andalucia, they creep along the surface 
of the ground as strawberries do, thus gathering 
all the atmosjffieric heat; the branches appear 
Mke roots, and the grapes, though white, have a 
golden tinge. The vintage is very carefully con- 
ducted, the fruit not being aU gathered at once, 
but the same ground gone over three times, so 
that all the grapes are properly ripe when picked. 
As they are gathered they are placed in baskets, 
and carried, either in carts or on the back of 
mules and asses, to the places where they undergo 
the j)rocesses of diying. The fruit, however, is 
often much injured in transit ; and as no broken 
grapes can be properly dried, the loss from this 
cause is considerable. 

The grapes are j)i’epared for the market in 
three different ways — by simply drying in the 
sun ; by washing ; and, by steam-drying. In 
following the first method, which is the general 
process in Malaga, divisions ai’e constructed of 
either brick or stone, in an inclined position, 
exposed to the sun’s rays. These divisions ai'e 
built in at one end with a triangle formed of 
masonry, and so arranged that the sun always 
sliines on its contents. The interiors of these 
compartments are thickly spread vdth fine gravel, 
to absorb the heat. Directly the grapes are 
gathered, they, are put into these divisions, and 
are fully exposed to the intense lieat of the 
Andalucian sun. It is stated b}^ experienced 
cultivators that during the month of August 
they attain a temperature of a hundred and forty- 
five degrees Fahrenheit. While drying, the grapes 
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wliicli remain green are carefully picked out, as 
they are spoiled ; the others are turned,^ each 
grape singly, so that the proper uniformity of 
colour is observed. At night, the fruit is pro- 
tected from the heavy dews or rain by stout 
canvas being stretched over the tops of the divi- 
sions. Some people put on planking instead. 
Grapes take a longer time drying in this manner 
than by the scalding plan, as then, they are 
ready in four days ; but dried only by the sun’s 
heat, they take ten days. This loss of time, 
however, is fully compensated for by the economy 
of the process. 

In drying by washing, the following method is 
pursued. Eurnaces of feeble draught are built, 
in which wood only is used as fuel ; a lye is made 
from the residue or refuse of the grape after 
pressing, which -is either that obtained from the 
present year’s vintage, or what is left over from 
the last. The lye is put into a round kettle, 
capable of holding from three to four hundred 
litres. The grapes are then put into wire-sieves 
or colanders 'with long handles, and plunged into 
the lye, boiling at a temperature of about two 
hundred and twelve degrees Fahrenheit. After 
the first immersion, the grapes are looked over, 
to see if the skins are shrivelled enough ; if not 
sufficiently done, they are plunged into the lye 
a second time. Sometimes a third immersion is 
necessary ; but this is rarely the case. This 
process is very delicate, and requires care and 
experience on the part of the operator. The time 
of immersion is regulated by the quality of the 
skins, as they must not be allowed to burst, or 
even crack. If the heat has been too great, 
those raisins which are very rich in sugar are 
liable to mould after packing. 

Drying by steam is chiefly followed in the 
province of Denia, because there the heat of the 
sun cannot be depended upon, as in Malaga. In 
wet vintage seasons, this plan is also adopted in 
the south. In carrying out the process, the grapes 
are exposed to the sun’s rays for twenty-four 
hours, after which they are placed on boards, and 
carried into a building with shelves in it from 
six to seven feet high. Heat is produced by 
steam, which circulates through the building in 
an iron tube. The heat is kept up to one hundred 
and sixty degrees Fahrenheit ; and valves, which 
are placed along the fioor, regulate the tempera- 
ture. The drying generally takes about twenty- 
four hours ; but as too great a change of tempera- 
toe suddenly experienced would cause injury 
to the raisins, they are allowed to cool gradually | 
in a room built for this purpose, and adjoining 
the steaming apartment. When quite cool, they 
are carried to the stores for packing. 

Both these latter methods are inferior to the 
simple sun-drying process, because they are more 
expensive, invol'ving outlay in buildings, furnaces, 
and steam-pipes ; and the raisins are, moreover, 
liable to the danger of fermentation during their 
transportation. Besides, they always have to be 
dried in the sun for a certain time before being 
ready to pack, whatever plan is pursued in ciiring 
them other than the sun-drying process. 

Wlien the drying is thoroughly accomplished, 
by whatever plan pursued, the raisins, prior to 
being packed for exportation, require to be care- 
fully looked over, and all those broken and bruised 
ones removed, as a drop of moisture from such 


would veiy likely damage a whole box. After 
this comes the proper classification, by no means 
an easy affair, as merchants and cultivators differ, 
often very materially, on this subject. ' 

The boxes are generally made by contract, and 
cost about sevenpence or sevenpence-halfpenny 
each. The best are made from firwood, which 
is imported from Portugal. The producer pro- 
vides and packs tliese boxes, which the merchants 
frequently repack, employing women and girls 
to perform this office. The boxes are generally 
divided into layers. Four layers will be con- 
tained in a whole box, representing, if of full 
size, about twenty-two pounds of fruit ,* the total 
weight with the filled box being from twenty- 
five to twenty-nine pounds. 

Much of the above information is obtained 
from a Report recently published by Consul 
Marston of Malaga. It is very exhaustive, and 
gives interesting details respecting the trade, 
which is a rapidly increasing one. The crop of 
raisins in Malaga alone, from the vintage of 
1880-81, was over two hundred thousand boxes ; 
and the stock in the province, which a year ago 
was only estimated at fifty thousand boxes, is 
now stated to be about one hundred and fifty 
thousand boxes. 

Besides the raisins already named, may be 
mentioned Sultanas — the best kind to use in 
making puddings, cakes, &c., for children — 
Muscatels, Lipari, Belvedere, Bloom or jar raisins, 
and Sun or Solis. The best kinds are imported 
in boxes and jars, such as Malaga and Muscatels ,* 
while the inferior' sorts are shipped in casks, 
barrels, frails, and mats. 


SONNETS. 

lOVE SmOXG AS DBATn. 

A Mother watched with many a silent tow. 

Where, restless, lay her child, with burning brow, 

Eevered, yet weak, too ill to recognise 

Its Mother’s anxious care and yearning eyes. 

One hour’s neglect, and Death’s cold stiff embrace 
Had touched with icy chill the little face ,* 

But one omission of each needful care, 

And the dread Angel had alighted there. 

Yet still the Mother at her post was found, 

While days and nights dragged on their weary round ; 
Then on the infant fell a restful sleep. 

And happy tears the Mother’s heart could weep : 

The struggle o’er, in peace the babe drew breath, 

And life returned — for. Love was strong as Death. 

LOVE STRONGER THAN DEATH. 

The wailing infant grew to man’s estate ; 

But here again Death’s angel lay in wait, 

And when life’s rainbow shone most bright and clear, 
Its colours faded as the foe drew near. 

No meek unconscious child might now aw'ait, 

What worldlings idly call the stroke of Fate ; 

They judged it best the babe had lost the strife, 

Thau lived to fade, when clinging most to life, 
Unknowing how the young, but Christian soul 
Can face in hope and trust Heaven’s distant goal. 

Such faith had he — though Mother’s love was vain, 
She would not now recall her boy again ; 

Still to her mourning heart his memory saith, 

‘The Love and Life beyond shaU conquer Death.’ 

SI. P. 
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The time is fast approaching when many hun- 
dreds of dwellers in our sea-girt isle will have to 
face the problem of where to spend the winter 
months, and how best to escape the fogs and frosts 
of Britain, so that sensitive lungs may be healed, 
bronchial tubes have rest from the irritation 
produced by the smoke-laden atmosphere of our 
large towns, and the whole system regain and 
accumulate a store of strength for future use. 
The Italian and Erench Eiviera, Davos-Platz, 
Egypt, Sicily, Madeira, the Cape — each has its 
host of adherents, who enthusiastically maintain 
that no place can approach their favourite resort 
for restorative and health-giving properties. With 
the respective merits of these rival claimants we 
have just now nothing whatever to do, beyond 
the warning — almost too obvious to be needed — 
that what suits one patient vnll by no means 
necessarily benefit another, even though the main 
features of the complaint from which each is 
suffering may have a certain amount of verisi- 
militude. The disease itself has not alone to be 
taken into account ; but differences of constitution, 
temperament, and those various minutice which 
to the lay mind appear as mere trifling details, 
have aE a direct bearing upon the point at issue, 
and in the eye of a medical man constitute 
important factors in that sum of diverse symptoms, 
the careful consideration of which will alone 
enable him accurately to diagnose the character 
of his patients’ aUments, and to prescribe the 
remedy most appropriate for each. Perhaps there 
exists no greater fallacy — as there is certainly 
none more harmful — than to suppose that because 
Davos-Platz, for instance, has benefited A, there- 
fore B must of necessity be cured by a few 
months’ sojourn there. ‘But,’ says the latter, 
‘A had haemorrhage from the lungs, and so had 
I ; therefore wdiat cured him cannot be bad for 
me.’ Not quite so fast, my friend. You forget, 
or possibly do not know, that the haemoptysis 
which is the one symptom common to both, may 
proceed from very Efferent causes. In a particular 


case, it may show itself because a certain more 
advanced stage of phthisis has been reached ; 
while in another, it may be simply the result of 
a, so to speak accidental, combination of circum- 
stances, and, not necessarily indicating any true 
organic lesion, will require for its treatment an 
altogether different set of surroundings. 

Leaving, then, the question of where* to go, 
which, after all, each one has to determine for 
himself, a decision more often than not based on 
many things besides simple fitness of. climate • 
for convenient access, good water and drainage, 
English comforts, a possibility of obtaining 
cheerful society, fairly level ground to walk upon, 
are all at times of equal importance with climatic 
conditions, necessary though it be to pay a due 
share of attention to these — setting aside,, then, for 
the present, all this, and supposing the initial 
inquiry lohere, to have been definitely, it is hoped 
satisfactorily, settled, it may not be out of place 
to name some few points which would appear 
to be but seldom insisted upon by physicians, 
probably because of their very simplicity, but 
the neglect of which injuriously militates against 
the good which might otherwise be gained. 

The miter has frequently been struck by the 
small amount of knowledge on health matters 
which is possessed by the invalids or semi-invalids 
whom one so often meets abroad. It is as if the 
very alphabet of sanitary science were unknown 
to them. And the many foolish, not to say fool- 
hardy things done by those who are professedly 
in search of health, will more than account for 
their frequent return home— supposing they live 
to reach England once more — in an even worse 
state of health than when they left. Surely 
doctors are in some degree to blame for this. 
A physician must not make his own perfect 
acquaintance mth physiology and hygiene, gained 
after long years of study, the measure of his 
patients’ knowledge, or rather want of knowledge, 
on such matters ; and yet this is practically what 
too many do. They send a voyageur to a — to him 
unknown — country, and give him neither direc- 
tions, nor accurate landmarks,' nor any guiding 
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liglit "by wliose lielp lie miglit, percliance, with, 
ma^ny stum'bles and imicli weariness, at length 
reach a haven of safety. If a mariner, on an 
unknown coast, needs not only to be told where 
to look for the different harbours, but wants a 
clearly drawn-out chart, with shoals, and rocks, 
and the set of the currents, besides many other 
things, well marked, so that he may avoid 
running into danger, how equally necessary is it 
that one who has, so to speak, cast aside all his 
old bearings and adventured himself on new and 
untried ways, where health is the goal, but disease 
and death lurk in every bypath, should at least 
have some glimmering ray of knowledge to keep 
him on the right course, instead of being at the 
mercy of -each wandering Will-o’-the-wisp, and so 
lured into treacherous bog and morass. And 
yet this is precisely the one thing which, as a 
rule, the traveller in search of health is apt to 
be without. 

What, for instance, can be , more delightful 
than to sit out of doors in the soft, sweet air of 
Southern Italy, and watch the setting sun with 
its train of golden splendour? Or on the shores 
of Greece, how pleasant it is to bask in the sun- 
shine when a sirocco stirs the leaves around, and 
breaks the wavelets into rich-hued ripplets, whose 
reflets have an almost kaleidoscopic effect. Such 
form of lotos-eating cannot surely be harmful ! 
The air is soft and balmy, and the passing gusts 
still warmer, almost like a douche of hot spray 
going down the spiiiQ, No treachery can lurk 
beneath so much of luscious softness. How dif- 
ferent from the dreaded Bora, whose chill breath 
freezes all it touches ! And yet, it would really 
be far less perilous, well wrapped up, to struggle 
against the fierce north wind, than to linger 
exposed to the insidious sweetness of the desert- 
born southerly airs, or to inhale the moist-laden 
vapours which attend our Mediterranean sunsets. 
If English people would but condescend to learn 
from the inhabitants of the different places they 
visit — who, by all rules of common-sense, should 
be the best teachers of what is most fitting to be 
done in their own country — what a vast amount 
of misery might be spared. But no ; the average 
Briton has not yet got over his insular prejudices, 
and is. apt to set down all ‘foreigners’ as a set 
of ignoramuses. In Italy or Greece, the inhabi- 
tants would no more think of encountering the 
risks daily and hourly run by our own country- 
. men — and still more, countrywomen — than they 
would of attempting to swim Niagara. They 
know well that the period of sunset — say an hour 
before, and the same time after — is just about the 
most dangerous part of the whole twenty-four 
hours, especially for those who are at all suscep- 
tible to damp and cold ; and as such, if encoun- 
tered at all, is only to be guarded against by an 
extra supply of wraps, and, more important still, 
some covering over the mouth. By those who 
have not actually had experience of it, the sudden- 
ness of the change from a clear dry atmosphere 


to one heavily charged -svith moisture, can hardly 
be realised. In five minutes, the deck and seats 
of a Mediterranean steamer 'vvill become so satu- 
rated with wet, that there will not be a place 
where it is possible to sit down, and all shawls 
and wraps have to be hastily picked up,- and taken 
somewhere to dry, before they are again fit for 
use. 

One hears so much of ' the warmth and bright 
sunshine of Italy, that it is hardly a matter for 
wonder if most travellers — certainly aU inexperi- 
enced ones — leave their warm fur and woollen 
garments at home in England. In fact, it is 
almost possible to tell an English person by the 
smaller amount of wraps he or she will wear in 
winter. Amidst orange and lemon groves, when 
geraniums and myrtles are in bloom, and the 
prickly-pear clothes the hillsides with verdure, 
it seems almost out of keeping with Nature 
herself, to doii other than the lightest attire. 
And yet, cool days do come, and a slight fall 
in the temperature seems to produce more effect, 
than would in England be the case with a much 
greater accession of cold. Then, too, the hot 
sunshine, delightful and revivifying as it is, con- 
stitutes an element of danger. The writer has 
known, in Genoa, days when, exposed to the sun’s 
glare, the heat was almost unendurable ; while in 
streets closed in by lofty palaces, the cold was 
so great, that unless a cloak or rug were in readi- 
ness to put on, it was impossible even * to walk 
without shivering. It is just these sudden alterna- 
tions of temperature which are to be guarded 
against. The streets, say in Leghorn or Naples — 
still more in some parts of Sicily — are hot as a 
baker’s oven. Enter a museum, or a church with 
its marbled floor and lofty vaulted roof, and you 
feel as if going into an ice-house. Thus it is at 
all times well to be provided with some extra 
covering, which can easily be put on as occasion 
requires, while woollen stockings should always 
be worn. At Naples, even so , late as April, the 
Neapolitan ladies, when going for their afternoon 
drive, may be seen wrapped up in fur garments, 
while our countrywomen are conspicuous as wear- 
ing much less warm clothing. 

The men, too, wrap up much more than we do 
in England, where you rarely see the fur-lined 
and trimmed coats which are so general in Italy. 
The cloaks worn by men in Spain seem admirably 
adapted to provide against sudden changes . of 
temperature, besides being sufficiently picturesque 
to satisfy even an Oscar Wilde. In warm sun- 
shine, they can be thrown open ; when colder 
weather comes on, they are drawn closely around 
the figure and even over the mouth, thus forming 
a perfect protection from damp and cold. To 
our ideas, it seems a little strange, in the midst of 
orange trees and semi-tropical plants luxuriantly 
growing in the open air, to see men muffled up 
more than an Englishman would be in mid-winter.” 
The mantilla, so gracefully worn by Spanish 
ladies, and a similar headgear adopted by: the 
daughters of Italy, give an impression of coolness 
and insufficient clothing, which is, after all, more 
in idea than anything else. The luxuriant hair, 
an almost invariable attribute of every woman 
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one meets, does not need tlie addition of heavy- 
straw or velvet ; and the fine lace folds not only- 
break the force of strong air-currents, but, when 
worn over the mouth, act as a respirator of the 
very- best kind, - as not excluding, but gently 
filtering, the air in its passage to the lungs. 

Heavy clothing, either here or abroad, is withbnt 
doubt to be avoided ; all garments should, on the 
contrary, be as light as possible ; but each' part of 
the body ought to be equally protected, and care 
taken to have some extra wrap always at hand, 
so as to avoid the sudden chill jDroduced by going 
from a hot street into some cold marble palace ; 
or the still greater risk incurred by sitting out 
at sunset. Woollen is. generally recommended 
to be worn next the skin ; but sillc -will be found 
far pleasanter and equally good, especially if a 
woollen gauze or a merino vest be worn over the 
sillc one. In the case of ladies, a combination 
garment of silk and one of a thin woollen material 
over it, would obviate the necessity of wearing 
any heavy .petticoats. Silk garments, though 
costly at first, have the great advantage — no sliglit 
one abroad — of washing well, and keeping their 
shape* better than flannel, which after a few 
washings begins to thicken. The writer has had 
silk vests in constant use for five years, and they 
are good yet, notwithstanding the rough treatment 
of foreign washerwomen and men, in all sorts 
of out-of-the-way places. 

That such apparently simple matters as are 
insisted upon in this paper have an importance 
far greater than at first sight would appear, could 
be proved by numerous illustrations. One will 
suffice. A gentleman who had gone to try the 
effect of a short sea- voyage to the Mediterranean, 
after a severe illness, at first improved rapidly, 
in fact continued to do so, until at length he cast 
aside all precautions, and in the delightful warmth 
of the lovely April weather seemed to think he 
could never again be ill. Though frequently 
warned against it, he would stay out and enjoy 
the beauty of the sunsets, which at that time of 
the year are, on the j\Ie.diterranean, singularly 
enchanting. Tlie result was, a severe cold taken, 
followed by an attack of haemoptysis which 
brought him to death’s-door, and the complete 
undoing of all the good previously gained. 

There are many other points which might well 
be noticed, as errors in diet, necessity of well- 
ventilated apartments, and so forth ; but all these 
have received a full share of attention at the 
hands .of every writer on the subject. The 
minutiae just insisted upon are too apt to be 
overlooked entirely, . and yet to the neglect of 
them are due innumerable colds taken — the 
patient does not seem to know how — and the 
consequent neutralising of that benefit which 
would otherwise be obtained by a cliange of 
climate. Exioericntia docet — but its teachings 
sometimes press hardly — and if a few^of its lessons 
can be as well learned vicariously, so much the 
better. Therefore, let those who intend to winter 
abroad, consult, if possible, some one who actually 
knows the climate of the particular place to 
wliicli they may be going, and who can, from 
personal experience, inform them as to the special 
precautions which need to be taken. A little 
trouble in this matter will be w^ell repaid by the 
greater good gained. Above all things, let them 
study the ways of the inhabitants, and be satisfied. 


to leai'n from those who have not only a lifelong 
experience, but also a hereditary one, so far as 
the necessities of their own climate are con- 
cerned. , , 
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OR, A HARD KNOT. 

CHAPTER XLI. — A CARRIAGE IH HIGH LIFE. 

Brightly, if coldly, shone the wintry sun upon 
the gray stone belfry, lichen-crusted, of the small, 
sturdy, ancient church that nestled so close to 
the rocks that were topped by feudal Castel 
Vawr. Seldom had that church witnessed such 
a display of wealth, luxury, and fashion— to quote 
the County Chronicle — as it then beheld. Of 
course it had seen the espousals of noble brides 
and knightly wooers ; but the owners of the 
castle had usuaEy been married in London. 
How, there were thirty carriages at the least, 
with rattling silver-mounted harness, and superb 
horses, that champed the bit and fretted at their' 
inaction,, drawn up outside the moss-grown 
churchyard wall. There was crimson cloth laid, 
down from the chimchyard gate, outside which 
rose the first of a series of triumphal arches, 
twined with greenery and artificially reared 
blossoms, soon to fade, which extended to the 
castle itself. A double hedge of school-children, 
girls, of coui’se — boys on these occasions are 
shelved — waited, in their new white muslin 
frocks, with their new sashes of glistening pink 
silk, a basketful of hothouse fiowers on each young 
arm, outside the church-door and all along the 
flagged path from church-door to vdeket-gate, to 
do honour to the bride by strewing roses and 
lilies on her path. 

Within the church, sat or stood a dense crowd 
of expectant sightseers, bidden guests for the 
most part. Those narrow old aisles' had rarely 
been so crammed by well-dressed people ; and 
even the tiny organ-loft was filled by fashionably 
attired ladies in'^bright apparel, with fans ready 
to flutter, and gold or silver topped smelling- 
bottles, awaiting the arrival of the performers 
in the interesting ceremony that -was about to 
begin. Outside the church, and to some extent 
within it, stood those who were neither great 
nor fashionable — farmers and their vaves and 
daughters, a few labourers in their Sunday best, 
and several of those old women whose delight 
in weddings is inexhaustible. Within .the altar 
rails stood, in full episcopal attire, with rustling 
robes and spotless lawn sleeves, the Bishop, mild, 
pink-faced, and kindly. Hear hmi was Arch- 
deacon Crane, looking lar more like a medieval 
prelate than did the actual wearer of the mitre ; 
while the commonplace rector and pallid curate 
completed the ecclesiastical display. 

Sir Timothy’s spacious mansion had furnished 
a large contingent of those present ; but it is 
wonderful how far Welsh gentry, and' those 
English county families of the Marches who have 
so mucli of the Cymric blood in their veins, 
vnR , drive to be present at ball or archery • 
meeting, and a wedding above all, so that most 
of those present were distant neighbours. Just 
outside the altar rails stood, resplendent, the 
jauiity bridegroom. His ‘ best-man,’ the Hon. 
Algernon March, and one or' two other tall 
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young patricians, witli vacuous faces, liad gathered 
round him. There were times when these 
young men, horn in the purjple, forgot that 
Lord Putney was old, and not young as the}^ 
were. At other times,' a hazy sense of not 
ill-natured amnsement titillated their somewhat 
stolid nerves at the recollection that the’ dapper 
little peer was really the senior of their own 
fathers. But, be it remarked, no one despised 
Lord Putney. 'Men are so very lenient where 
a man has never done a dishonourable act. The 
Viscount was often ridicnlons ; but his juniors, 
though they laughed, were indulgent in their 
laughter. ^ Poor old Putney I * was about the 
worst thing ever said of him, and it was mildly 
spoken. 

There was a good deal of delay. Time went 
on. Waiting is weary work ■ at . the best, and 
kicking one^s heels not an agreeable pastime. 
The ladies in the pews and crowding the aisles 
grew impatient, opening their fans and slmtting 
them lip with a sharp snap. The heavy-shod 
rustics clattered their nailed hoots on the 
pavement. Lord Putney had too much tact to 
consult his watch ; but the enamelled snuff-box 
was in frequent requisition, and at each fresh 
pinch of the fragrant j)Owder within there was 
a. new anecdote, or a warmed-nx^ ejpigram, wasted 
on the worthy young dandies who clustered 
around. Click, click went the fans, stamp, stamj) 
went the iron-tipped hoots on the dull gray 
marble beneath. Time went on. Watches were 
peeped at, stealthily at first, then openly. There 
certainly was a strange- delay. Could it be that 
something was wrong, something amiss, up at 
,Castel Vawi’? Brides, of course, are not always 
in their bridal array to the moment ; hut still, 
it was odd how the minutes slq^ped away, and 
the patient Bishop and the frowning Archdeacon 
waited for the coming of the young bride. 
Marriage, no doubt, is a serious thing ; yet it 
has a certain theatrical aspect, as even funerals 
have. And it did seem very much as if the 
other actors, dapper, elderly bridegroom, lawn- 
sleeved Bishop, and all, were waiting behind 
the footlights for the ]D^o^i^ised appearance of 
the prima donna. Waiting, none the less, is a 
fretful occupation, and soon there was a serious 
doubt in minds the most shallow and most 
frivolous as to Avhether something — ^nobody could 
guess what, but still something — had gone wrong 
at Castel Yawr. 

Then at last came from afar the deep, steady 
roll of carriages approaching— the Castel Yawr car- 
riages, of coTirse. They rolled up to the wicket- 
gate one -by one, and there was champing of hits 
and stamping of hoofs ; and next the well-drilled 
' school-children set up their shrill carol-r-a sort 
of epithalamium dashed with hymnology, of which 
the local schoolmaster, its author, was enormously 
proiid, and which had been most ]painfully studied 
for some weeks — in welcome to the bride. Then, 
beneath the low, pointed arch of the church, her 
tiny hand resting on the sturdy arm of the Duke 
of Snowdon, the bride herself became visible, like 
a dawning comet on the horizon. Next came the 
Duchess, on the arm of the flurried present 
Marquis of Leominster ; then Lady Barbara, a 
blaze of jewels, supported by Lord William Hill — 
so^ said tiie Gouixty Ohronicle^ but at anyrate walking 
stiffly beside His Grace’s useful brother. And 




then poured in the eight bridesmaids, dressed 
alike, as so many ' sisters for tlie nonce, bright, 
fresh girls, all of them, and two, the Ladies 
Gwendoline and Blora, who led the maiden 
]phalanx, absolutely handsome. They, and their 
silk and lace and gauze and well-assorted, colours, 
and the lockets they all wore, in turquoises and 
brilliants — the gift of Lady Barbara — and the 
bracelets that glittered on all their wrists — a gift 
from Lord Putney, in brilliants and turquoises to 
match — were quite a x^i’incipal feature in the 
show. A column of the Morning Post and any 
amount of the country newspapers would he neces- 
sary to set oft* the bravery of the dis]Dlay. 

How lovely the bride looked ! The calm beaiit}^ 
of her sweet young face — free now from every ' 
trace of the carking care that for months had 
clouded it — shone out, and lent a real lustre to 
the ceremonial. Never before, perhaps, had the 
famous family diamonds of Leominster, which 
flashed like fire on her bosom, in her ears, around 
her wrists, and her sha^^ely swan-like neck, been 
so fortunate in their wearer. Most of those 
who saw her forgot that she had been a widow, 
a young wife early left alone, and saw her hut as 
the beautiful girl she looked. , Her golden hair, 
AvraiDped around her well-shaped head, glistened 
in the bright winter snn. A superb tiara . of. 
Parma violets and great diamonds rose above the 
white forehead and the radiant face all smiles 
and blushes, and upheld the filmy veil of match- 
less lace. A strange contrast was she, in the 
bloom and glory of her youth, to the elderly 
bridegroom, who now stepped briskly forward, 
with white-gloved hand outstretched, to claim his 
bride. What a Borneo was this for such a Juliet ! 
But Lord Putney seemed quite unconscious of any 
incongruity in the situation. The rough, kind 
Duke of Snowdon fell back a little, and Lord 
Putney gracefully took his "plticQ beside the lovely 
bride. Would it not be his duty, xnide, and 
privilege henceforth to be ever at her side, 
cherishing and guarding her as a husband should ! 
The fair column of bridesmaids passed trippingly 
on, and, rustling and whispering, formed in proper 
order behind the bride, hard by the altar. The 
Y^orld had done its part. Lord Putney was ready ; 
so was the nuptial ring, in its envelope of silver 
paper, grqDcd in the muscular hand of the Hon. 
Algernon March, nervously anxious as to the safe 
custody of his x^i'^cions trust. And now it was 
for the Church to do her share of the good work 
on hand of linking two human beings indissolubly 
together till death do them part. The Bishoj) 
was quite ready ; so was the Y erierable the Arch- 
deacon ; so was the incumbent of the jJarish, who 
waited to ‘assist;’ and so, of course, was his sub- 
ordinate the curate. The Bishoj) shook out his 
lawn sleeves, smiled benignly, and opened his 

hook. ‘Dearly beloved’ began his Right 

Reverend Lordship. 

What was that, just as the fans were slowly 
flapping to and fro, as if to mark time to 
the words of the marriage service, impressively 
delivered in the Bishop’s best double bass, which 
caused that dignified ecclesiastic, who alone, from 
where he stood, could see the door, -to come to 
an awkward pause in his exordium, and to let 
the la.st syllable die away on his lips ? What 
was it ? ' An unseemly noise, no doubt, as of 
scuffling, remonstrance, insistence, and then, every 
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one turned to look towards tlie scene of the 
disturbance. Who was that excited little man, 
travel-worn, breathless, who pushed his way up 
, the crowded aisle, his hand uplifted, as if in token 
of warning Who but Mr Pontifex ! 

The little lawyer came bustling forward, his 
hand held out, gasping painfully for breath, and 
no wonder, since he had found no conveyance at 
the railway station where he had alighted, and 
the uphill walk, hurriedly performed, would have 
been a severe trial to the limbs and lungs of 
better-trained pedestrians than the eminent family 
solicitor had ever been. The Bishop looked ; 
aghast. There was no attempt to go on with 
the service. The bride was seen to tremble from 
head to foot, and to turn white visibly under 
her splendid veil, shrinking like a guilty thing, 
before a word had been uttered on either side. 
There was a general silence. Lord Putney seemed 
exceedingly uncomfortable. His Grace of Snowdon 
and the Marquis of Leominster looked awkwardly 
at one another. Neither of the two felt privileged, 
by the ties of relationship or of old friendship, 
to interfere, as a father or a brother might have 
done. 

Lady Barbara it was who stepped forth, anger 
glittering in her eyes. ‘ Mr Pontifex,' she indig- 
nantly exclaimed, ‘ what can possibly have occurred 
to authorise this most unwarrantable intrusion ? ' 

Mr Pontifex gaspingly, and in . staccato sen- 
tences, replied : ‘ A very painful task. As your 
Ladyship’s legal adviser — felt it to be my duty — 
circumstances have come to light — undeniable 
proofs — I should prefer to speak in private — but,’ 
and here the lawyer’s broken voice grew peremp- 
tory and emphatic, ‘ this marriage must not go on. 

I have telegraphed to Lady Leominster, in Bruton 
Street.’ Then, lowering his voice till it could 
only be heard by Lady Barbara and the bride, 
he added: ‘I am afraid the proofs are, but too 
clear that the Marchioness is now at her brother’s 
in Bruton Street ; and I opine, therefore, that the 
wedding to-day is impossible.’ 

The bride uttered a low wailing cry, and 
staggered, and would have fallen, had not the 
Duke, with a presence of mind that surprised 
himself, caught her as she was sinking to the 
floor. There was a murmur everywhere of horror, 
pity, sux'prise. Lord Putney hmried up, real 
anxiety in his face. But the bride seemed to 
have ey.es for none but Lady Barbara at her 
side, and to whom she clung. ‘ Take me away — 
home — home — hide me from all- these e^^es ! ’ she 
whispered, plaintively ; and, supported by the 
Duke on one side, and Lady Barbara on the other, 
she tottered, rather than waBced, along the aisle 
and through the church-door. Lord Putney fol- 
lowing, embarrassed and uneasy. At sight of 
the bride the school-children without set up theii* 
congratulatory carol — what mockery it sounded 
then ! — and began strewing fresh flowers^; but they 
were hastily silenced and thrust back ; and then 
the wicket-gate of the churchyard was reached, 
and the carriage, with its noble horses bedecked 
with white favours, that awaited the bride. 
Shrinking, sobbing, half-fainting, the unhappy 
girl allowed herself to be placed within' it. Lady 
Barbara alone accompanying her’ Twice did 
= Lord Putney speak, but he received no answer 
by word or look. 

^ Home — to the castle ! ’ said Lady Barbara 


sharply ; and the carriage swept rapidly off, under 
the long line of triumphal arches, to Castel Yawr. 

Lord Putney went back into the church, and 
walked up to where stood Mr Pontifex, surrounded 
by those who were eager for an explanation of the 
extraordinary interruption to the proceedings of 
the day. But neither to Marquis, Duke, nor 
Bishop, nor even to the bridegroom-elect, could 
Mr Pontifex be induced to tender any explana- 
tion. ‘ My professional duty ' to my clients, in 
this place seals my lips,’ he said. ‘I have had 
a very painful office to perform, and can only be 
thankful that I arrived in' time. At the castle, I 
shall be happy to make my meaning more plain 
to those who have a right to question me as to 
my interference to-day.’ 

By this time there was a general hum of low- 
voiced talk ] but, presently, the old church was 
left to its customary silence and repose, as the long 
line of carriages broke up and dispersed, bearing 
homeward the guests and the spectators. There 
would be no banqueting at the castle in honoiu’ 
of the bridal on that day— that was clear. Only 
Mr Pontifex and Lord Putney, in addition to 
those who were visitors there, took their places 
in the Castel Yawr carriages, which now dashed 
swiftly off. No joy-bells were to ring ; no more 
flowers were to be thrown, or songs sung, for the 
wedding ceremony, so strangely and so ominously 
broken off. 

. THE MINERAL-OIL TRADE. 

The history of the mineral-oil trade, which has 
developed in such an extraordiuary manner 
within the last twenty years — whether viewed - 
as an extensive and important industry, or as 
the means of producing a cheap fuel and a beauti- 
ful illuminator for the poor ; or as regards the 
many subsidiary but important by-products pro- 
duced in the process , of its manufacture — forms, 
we think, one of the most ' interesting chapters 
in the whole history of national industries. Y^e 
recur to the subject at present in view of the 
interest attached to the short notices which have 
appeared in the majority of the daily papers, 
touching upon it in connection with the recent 
death of Dr James Young, with whose name the 
industry has been insepiarably connected in our 
own country. 

Considerable confusion has all along existed 
in the nomenclature both of the somces' and 
derivatives of the class of compounds producing 
oil, technically known as hydro-carbons, the con- 
fusion arising doubtless partly from the numerous 
regions from which they are obtained, the varia- 
bility of their 'Constitution^ the retention of old 
names to new products, and the general com- 
plexity and imperfect knowledge of the whole 
subject. Into this, however, we do not require 
to enter, further than to explain, where it is 
necessary, any seeming obscurity of the subject 
from the confusion of terms, as they may occur 
in our treatment of it. 

The term bitumen is popularly applied to a 
mineral substance not unlike coal in its appear- 
ance ; but, strictly speaking, the term also com- 
prises a number of native hydro-carbons, . which 
are presented to us in a variety of forms, viscid 
and liquid as well as solid, the solid, however, 
in the majority of instances being liquefiable in 
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certain solvents, and also on the application of 
heat. The liquid forms of these compounds are 
mixtures of various oils, differing in volatility ; 
and the changes produced in them by the evapora- 
tion of the more volatile oils on the one hand, 
and by oxidation on the other, probably account 
for their conversion on exposure into the viscid 
or more solid mineral. As will immediately be 
shown, tliis process of change was not only 
known to the ancients from earliest history, but 
it may also be seen at the present day taking 
place in .certain n{?.tural sources from which the 
liquids are obtained. There is little doubt of 
the organic origin- of the bitumen compounds, 
althougli their presence in the lowest fossiliferous 
strata shows that they have not been formed 
altogether from terrestruil vegetation,' but may 
also iu’ some cases owe their origin to marine 
growths' as well. Dr Sterry Hunt, of the Geolo- 
gical Survey of Canada, in an interesting paper 
on this subject, is careful to insist upon the dis- 
tinction between lignitic (woody) and bituminous 
rocks, as many seem to tliink that the lignitic are 
the source from which the natural bitumens are' 
derived by a process of slow natural distillation. 
The result of a- careful examination of the question 
led him to the conclusion, that the formation of 
the one excludes more or less completely that 
of the other, and that bitumen has been formed 
under conditions altogether different from those 
which have transformed organic matters into 
lignite and coal. 

Bearing on this point, Sir Charles Lyell remarks 
that ‘ the Orinoco has for ages been rolling down 
great quantities of woody and vegetable bodies 
into the siurounding sea, where, by the influence 
of currents and eddies, they may be arrested, 
and accumulated in particular places. The fre- 
quent occurrence of earthquakes, and otlier indi- 
cations of volcanic action in those , parts, lend 
countenance to the oiDinion that these vegetable 
substances may have undergone, by the agency 
of subterranean fire, those transformations or 
chemical changes which produce petroleum ; and 
this may by the same causes be forced up to the 
surface, where, by exposure to the air, it becomes 
inspissated, and forms those different varieties of 
piu’e and earth-pitch or asphaltum so abundant 
in the island.’ Confirming this speculation is the 
fact, that asphaltum has been found on the shores 
of the Dead Sea from the most remote period, 
the bituminous substance being thrown up from 
below ; and, toward the centre of the sea, being 
found in the liquid form. The Dead Sea, it need 
scarcely be added, is supposed to be of volcanic 
origin ; and the explanation of the phenomenon 
is, that there is some connection between the Sea 
and some internal volcano, from - which the 
bitumen is thrown uxd in the liquid forni ; but 
probably, from evaporation and oxidation of the 
more volatile portions, the bitumen hardens, and is 
ultimately carried to the shores in compact masses. 

' In like manner, asphaltum was procured from 
the fountains of Is from a very remote period, 
the springs from the rocks being conducted into 
large pits, where the oily matter was carefully 
removed, and solidified by exposure to the atmo- 
sphere. There is every reason to believe that the 
walls and stones of Babylon were cemented with 
this compound and from this very source. 

It would be needless to refer to all the different 


localities from which bituminous compounds are 
derived ; suffice it to say that springs of mineral 
oil— or as it is sometimes called, rock-oil or 
petroleum — are to be found in the midst of a 
majority of them ; and in the' case of several, 
such as the Eangoon oil, obtained from wells in 
the vicinity of the river Irrawadi, in the Burman 
Empire, the oil has been obtained, and used as 
an article of commerce for a considerable period. 
Notwithstanding this fact,* it, was not until the 
•year 1847 that Mr Young, then a chemist in 
Manchester, had his attention turned to a 
petroleum spring at Biddings, in Derbyshire, the 
jmoduct from which he distilled, and obtained 
a finer oil, which he used for burning in lam^DS ; 
and a coarser xind thicker oil, which soon found 
its use as a lubricant for machinery. The spring, 
ho-wever, failing after a short time in its supply, 
and Mr Young having noticed the dripping of 
the oil from the roof of a coal-mine, and arguing 
that the oil had been produced by the action of 
heat on the coal, set .himself to produce it 
artificially by distilling the coal itself. That Mr 
Young succeeded in his endeavours, is now so 
well known, and has become so much a matter 
of history, that we require not to enlarge upon 
it. The patent which Mr Young obtained, towards 
the end of 1850, for manufacturing the oils and 
the solid substance paraffine in the manner indi- 
cated, having expired in 1861, a whole series of 
wealthy Companies embarked in the industry ; and 
the enterprise would doubtless still further have 
developed, had not the attention of speculators 
and others been turned to the production of the 
oils from -the abounding deposits of bitumen -in 
various districts in the north-eastern states of 
America and Canada. Apparently,, the first idea 
was to extract the oils from the bituminous 
compounds by a process of distillation similar 
to that employed under Young’s patent for pro- 
ducing it from coal compounds; but it wasi 
quickly discovered that, by sinking wells in the 
clay beneath the bitumen, they ' could obtain it 
in great quantities in the fluid state. We have 
before us the United States’ Census Statistics' 
for the year 1862, which give us the history of 
the trade from its beginnings and earliest infancy. 
In the year 1857, operations were begun at 
Titusville on Oil Creek ; but it was not till two 
years later that a spring was reached by boring, 
at a depth of over seventy feet, which yielded 
four hundred gallons of crude oil daily. By the 
close of the following year (1860) the number 
of wells and borings was calculated at nearly 
two thousand, of which seventy-four of the 
larger . ones were producing daily, by the helj) 
of |>umps, an aggregate of eleven hundred and 
sixty-five barrels of crude oil. Wells were soon 
after this sunk to de 2 DtlLs reaching even to six 
hundred feet ; and the flow of petroleum increased 
to such an extent, that three thousand barrels 
were obtained daily from a single well, the less 
•productive' ones yielding an average of from 
fifteen to twenty barrels daily. 

Previous to this, however, it should have been 
noticed that various Com^Danies, such as the 
Kerosene Oil Company, formed in 1854, on Long 
Island; the Breckenridge Coal-oil Works, formed 
in 1856, on the Ohio, Kentucky ; and many others, 
had been manufacturing the oils from cannel 
coal brought from England, New York and other 
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parts of the United States, if not by Young’s 
process, at least by a process in every respect 
similar. Altogether, there were, at the beginning 
of the year 1860, between fifty and sixty factories 
in the United States alone engaged in the pro- 
duction of the oil from coal ; while between 
twelve and fifteen only appear to have been 
engaged at this time in extracting it from 
bituminous compounds. The extraordinary flows 
of crude oil obtained about this time from 
several of the wells, as already narrated, quickly 
brought on an ‘oil fever,’ and speculation for 
a time ran riot, with the iisual result, that 
^enormous fortunes were often quickly made and 
as quickly lost. Oil-wells were sunic in. every 
direction and locality where bituminous deposits 
were to be found, so that, with an ever-increasing 
supply of crude oil, and a consequent cheapening 
of the product, a crisis quickly came in the 
rival industry, which, although not altogether 
disastrous in . its results, at least permanently 
crippled for a time its extension. The nature of 
this crisis will at once be understood when we 
give the prices obtained in the earlier months 
of 1862 for both the crude and refined oils, 
quoting still from the same authority. On 
January 4, 1862, the price of crude petroleum 
in Philadelphia was from twenty-two and a-half 
to twenty- three cents a gallon ; and of . refined 
oil from thirty-seven and a-half to forty-five 
cents. On March 29, the prices had declined at 
the same place to ten and twelve cents for crude, 
and twenty-five to thirty -two cents for refined 
oil ; wl^ile three months later still, the prices 
quoted were nine and nineteen cents respectively. 
At the present time, the production in the United 
States alone amounts to over two and a-half 
millions of gallons daily, with a price ranging 
from ten to fifteen cents for the purified oil. 
We have not the returns for the petroleum 
exports for the last year at hand ; but for the 
year previous they amounted to upwards of foim 
hundred'million gallons I 

Notwithstanding this extraordinary production, 
and the consequent decrease in price, it only seems 
to have increased the demand ; and the check 
which the rival British industry for a. time 
received was only of a temporary kind, and not 
only can it now hold its own — even with the 
reduced price — but it has even within the last 
few years developed in directions less remunera- 
tive — namely, by obtaining the same product from 
bituminous shale. 

Such is a very brief and imperfect account of 
the main features in the- development of this very 
important industry. In what remains of our 
space, we will even more briefly touch upon some 
of the principal by-products obtained in the 
refining of the crude oils, and in doing so, we vdll 
be led also to refer to some of the distinctive 
properties of a safe and good burning oil. 

Erom what has been said, it will be understood 
that the burning oil of commerce is derived -in 
tlie crude state from a variety of sources, and 
afterwards j)urified. In the crude state, they all 
get the name of naphtha, in common with other 
liquid substances of an' inflammable character jiro- 
duced from organic substances by dry distillation. 
To distinguish these from each other, they fre- 
q^uently tjuce the name of the source from winch 
they are derived, besides getting other fanciful 


names. Thus, we have Boghead or Bathgate 
Naphtha, also called Photogene aiid Paraffine Oil, 
the name given to the oil originally obtained by 
distilling the Torbanehill ‘mineral’ or Boghead 
coal under Mr Young’s patent. Any cannel coal, 
and even bituminous shale, will under the same 
process give similar products ; but those derived 
from the latter source are generally distinguished 
by the names shale-naphtha or shale-oil. Again, 
we have mineral or native naphtha, also called 
Petroleum, Rock-oil, Earth-oil, &c. ; and Burmese 
Naphtha or Rangoon Tar — the former distin- 
guishing the liquids issuing from the earth in 
Canada and the north-eastern states of America ; 
the latter, those obtained in a similar manner 
from Rangoon, in the Idngdom of Birrmah. 
Chemically, all the foregoing naphthas are closely 
related, and from them may be derived, by simple 
fractional distillation, a whole series of com- 
mercial products, which may be roughly classified 
as follows : (1) Volatile ethers ; (2) burning oils ; 
(3) lubricating oils ; (4) paraffine. 

The ethers are a very interesting class of com- 
pounds, and a whole series may be derived 
according to the temperature at which they are 
fractionated. One of the most volatile of these 
ethers is named Rhigolene, and has been used as 
an anesthetic. It distils at a temperature so low ' 
as from thirty to forty degrees. Another, named 
Kerosolene or Sherwood Oil, distils at from forty- 
five to sixty degrees ; benzine, between seventy and 
one hundred and twenty degrees ; and artificial tur- 
pentine oil or petroleum spirit at from one hundred 
and twenty to one hundred and seventy degrees. 
This last has been largely used as a solvent in 
varnishes and lackers, and also as a substitute 
or partial substitute for turpentine. The others 
are well known in domestic economy as cleansing 
agents. It is from these lighter products that 
attem|)ts have also been made to produce , a gas ' 
for illuminating purposes, either directly or by 
enriching inferior gases produced from coal ; and 
several Companies have been formed and are 
working patents for this purpose. It is only after 
these have been distiRed, that the safety-burning 
oil is obtained, the vapour from the more volatile 
products just mentioned being highly explosive 
when mixed with air on coming into contact 
with a flame. The portions of the residue that 
remains after the foregoing have been distiUed 
are raised to a stiR higher heat — wliRe super- 
heated steam is passed through them— and give 
off the heavier oils, valuable as lubricants for 
machinery ; while impure paraffine, so valuable for 
candle-making and in matching and numerous 
other purposes, is the final residue. In connection 
udth this last process, any notice of the valuable 
products derived from this residual distiRate 
would be incomplete without some reference to 
a remedial agent which, we beReve, wiR now 
be known in almost every household — namely, 
vaseline. Vaseline is the empiric name of a 
purified semi-solid residue, and probably no pre- 
paration is more largely used, or more deservedly 
popular at the present time, as a, soothing and 
healing remedy for broken or tender skins and. 
simRar purposes. 

It wiR be understood from the foregoing that 
the safety of the burning oil depends upon the 
careful elimination of the more volatRe por- 
tions ; therefore, as in the case of other dangerous 
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compounds, . government has wisely put certain 
restrictions, not only upon the transport and 
storing of the oil, but also upon its freedom from 
the more volatile and dangerous compounds. Eor 
this purpose, it has not only defined the test ; but 
by a more recent Act of Parliament, also the kind 
of instrument for applying the test, with other 
minute details. The test apj)lied is the flashing- 
point of the oil ; the, more volatile portions giving 
off inflammable vapours, even at ordinary tem- 
peratmes, while the less volatile give them off 
at gradually increasing temperatures. ' Manifestly, 
a point will be reached which may practically 
be considered safe, and this point was formerly 
fixed at one hundred degrees Fahrenheit. That 
is to say, the oil was put into an open vessel, 
such as a cup, into which a thermometer was 
inserted. The cup in turn was placed into a pan 
containing water — on the glue-pot principle — and 
heat applied to the pan. The water getting 
heated, gradually raises the temperature of the 
oil; and a light being made to skim the cup 
from time to time at a small distance from the 
surface of the oil, the oil — or volatile vapours 
— ^flashes,’ immediately the point is reached at 
which inflammable vapours are given off'. The 
temperature at which this occurs is of course 
determined by the thermometer in the cup. We 
give the particulars of this test in detail, because 
any one can easily extemporise the apparatus 
required in its use, and apply it with little trouble, 
while it practically determines within safe limits 
what is and what is not a dangerous oil. By 
recent Act of Parliament, the test is made 
more scientific and accurate, and although the 
flashing-point has been reduced to seventy-three 
degrees Fahrenheit, it should be carefully ob- 
served that this does not alter the standard of 
the oil, but simply conforms the flashing-point 
to *1 the instrument specially^ designed Tn the Act. 
No oil should be accepted as safe which will 
not stand an. open flame at any temperature 
under a hundred degrees Fahrenheit without 
taking fire. 

Such are a few of the principal features of and 
compounds, derived from this very important 
substance in the crude state. We do not pretend 
to have exhausted the" subject, or indeed to have 
' done more than touched upon it in a cursory 
way ; but we thinlc we have at least said sufidcient 
to justify our opening remarks, and that our 
readers will agree ivith us in- saying, that as it 
is one of the most recent, so also is it one 'of 
the most interesting and important of national 
industries. 


THE EOSEEY FOLK 

CHAPTER IV. — THE DOCTOR ON NERVES. 

The dinner at the Kosery was all that was 
pleasant and desirable, saving that Doctor Scales 
felt rather disappointed in having to take in Aunt 
Sophia. He was not a ladies’ man, he said, when 
talking of such matters, and would have been 
better content to have gone in alone. He was 
not much pleased either at being very near Mr 
Arthur Prayle, to whom he at once took a decided 
dislike, being, as he acknowledged to himself, 
exceedingly ready to form antipathies, and pre- 
judiced in the extreme. 


‘Ah,’ he said to himself, ‘one ought to be 
satisfied ; ’ and he glanced round the prettily 
decorated table, and uttered a sigh of satisfaction 
as the sweet scents of the garden floated in 
through the open window. Then he uttered 
another similar sigh, for there were scents in 
the room more satisfjdng to a hungiy man. 

‘Perhaps you’d like the window shut, auntie 1’ 
said Scarlett. 

‘No, my dear; it would be a shame; the 
weather is so fine.— You don’t think it will 
give me rheumatism in the shoulder, do you, 
.doctor?’ 

‘No, 'madam, certainly not,’ said Scales. ‘You 
are not over-heated.’ 

‘Then we’ll have it open,’ said Aunt Sophia 
decisively. 

‘ Do you consider that rheumatism always 
comes from colds. Doctor Scales ? ’ said Arthur 
Prayle, bending forward from his seat beside 
his hostess, and speaking in a bland smooth 
tone. 

‘ That fellow’s mouth seems to me as if it must 
be lined with black velvet,’ thought the doctor. 

‘ Bother him ! if I believed in metempsychosis, 

I should say he would turn into a black Tom-' 
cat. He purrs and sets up his back, and seems 
as if he must have a tail hidden away under his 
coat. — No, decidedly not,’ he said aloud. ‘ I think 
people often suffer from a kind of rheumatic 
affection due to errors of diet’ 

‘ Dear me ! how strange.’ 

‘Then we -shall have Aunt Sophia laid up,’ 
said Scarlett, ‘ for she is always committing errors 
in diet.’ 

‘Now, James 1 ’ began the lady in protestation. 

‘Now, auiitie, you know you’d eat a whole 
cucumber on the sly, if you had the chance.’ 

‘No, no, my dear; that is too bad. I confess 
that I do like cucumber, but hot to that extent.’ 

‘Well, Naomi, I hope you are ready for plenty 
of boating, now you have come down,’ said Scarlett. 

‘ We must bro^vn you a bit ; you are too fair. — 
Isn’t she. Jack ? ’ 

‘Not a bit,’ said the doctor, who was enjoying 
his salmon. ‘ A lady can’t be too fair.’ 

Aunt Sophia looked at him sharply ; but Jack 
Scales’ eyes had not travelled in the direction 
of Naomi, and when he raised them to meet 
Aunt Sophia’s, there was a frank ingenuous look 
in them that disarmed a disposition on the lady’s 
part to set up her feathers and defend her 
niece. 

‘ I think young ladies ought to be fair and 
pretty ; don’t you, ma’am V 

‘Ye — es ; in reason,’ said Aunt Sophia, bridling 
slightly. 

‘I side with you, Jack,’ said their host, with 
a tender look at his wife. 

‘Yes,’ said Prayle slowly; ‘one naturally 
expects a lady to be beautiful ; but alas ! how 
soon does beauty fade.’ 

‘ Yes, if you don’t , take care of it,’ said Aunt 
Sophia sharply. ‘ IJnlcindness is like a blight 
to a flower, and so is the misery of this world.’ 

‘So,’ said Scarlett, ‘the best thing is never 
to be unkind, auntie, and have nothing to do 
with misery.’ 

‘ If you can help it,’ said the doctor. 

‘ Or the doctors,’, said Scarlett, laughing — ‘ always 
excepting Doctor Scales.’ ' , 
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About tins time, Aunt Sophia, who had been 
very stiff and distant, began to soften a - little 
towards the doctor, and listened attentively as the 
host seemed to be trying to draw him out. ^ 

^ What are you doing now, Jack?^ he said, after 
a glance round the table to see that all was going 
satisfactorily and well ; while Mrs Scarlett sat, 
flushed and timid, troubled with the cares of the 
house, and wondering whether her husband was 
satisfied with the preparations tliat had been 
made. 

‘Eating,’ said the doctor drily, ‘and to such 
an extent, that I am blushing inwardly for having 
such a dreadful appetite.’ 

‘I suppose,’ said Prayle, ‘that a good appetite 
is a sign of good health V 

‘ Sometimes,’ said the doctor. ‘ There are 
morbid forms of desire for food. — What sa}' ? ’ - 

‘ I repeated my question,’ said Scarlett, laughing. 

‘ What are you doing now ? ’ 

‘ Well, I am devoting myself for the most part 
to the study of nervous diseases,’ said the doctor. 

‘ There seems to be more opening there than in 
any other branch of my profession, and unless a 
man goes in for a specialty, he has no chance.’ 

‘ Come, Aunt Sophia,’ said Scarlett merrily ; 
‘here’s your opportunity. You are always com- 
plaining of your nerves.’ 

‘ Of course I am,’ said the old lady sharply ; ‘and 
no. wonder.’ 

‘Well, then, why not engage Doctor Scales as 
your private physician, before he is snatched up?’ 

‘Ah, before I’m snatched up. Miss Ealeigh. 
Don’t you have anything to do with me, madam. 
Follow your nephew’s lead, and take to gardening. 
There is medicine in the scent of the newl}^ 
turned earth, in the air you breathe, and in' the 
exercise, that will do you, more good than any 
drugs I can prescribe.’ 

‘ There you are, aunt ; pay up.’ 

‘ Pay up ? Bless the boy 1 what do you mean ? ’ 
said Aunt Sophia. 

‘ A guinea. Physician’s fee.’ 

‘ Stuff and nonsense ! ’ said Aunt Sophia. — ‘ But 
I don’t want to be rude to you. Doctor Scales, 
and I think it ’s wortli . the guinea far more than 
many .a bill I’ve paid for what has done me no 
good.’ 

‘ I’ve got a case on now,’ said the doctor, going 
on with his dinner, but finding time to talk. 

‘ I ’ve a poor fellow suffering from nervous shock. 
Pine-looking, gentlemanly fellow as you’d wish 
to see, but completely off his balance.’ 

‘ Bless the man ! don’t talk about mad people,’ 
said Aunt Sophia. 

‘No, ma’am, I will not. He’s as sane as you 
are,’ said the doctor ; ‘ but his nerve is gone. He 
dare not trust himself outside the house ; he 
cannot do the slightest calculation — write a letter 
— cfive a decisive answer. He would not take the 
shortest journey, or see any one on business. In 
fact, though he could do all these things as well 
as any of us, he doesn’t, and, paradoxical as it 
may^ sound, can’t.’ 

‘ But why not ? ’ said Scarlett. 

‘Wliy not? Because his nerve has gone. He 
dare not sleep without some one in the next room. | 
He could not bear to be in the dark. He cannot 
trust himself to do a single thing for fear he 
should do it wrong, or go anywhere lest some 
terrible accident should befall him.’ 


‘ What a dreadful man ! ’ said Aunt Sophia. 

‘Not at all, my dear madam ; he ’s a splendid 
fellow.’ 

‘It must be terrible for his poor wife. Doctor 
Scales.’ 

‘ No, ma’am, it is not, because he has no wife ; 
but it is very trying to his sweet sister.’ 

‘I say, hark at tliat,’ said Scarlett merrily — 

‘ “ his sweet sister.” Ahem, Jack 1 In confidence, 
eh?’ 

‘ What do you mean ? ’ cried the doctor, as the 
ladies smiled. 

‘ I say — you know — ^liis sweet sister. Is that the 
immortal she ? ’ 

‘ What ? My choice ? Ha-ha ! Ha-ha-ha ! Ha- . 
lia-ha-ha ! ’ laughed the doctor, with infectious 
mii‘th. ‘ No, no ; I ’m cut out for a bachelor. No 
wedding for me. Bah! what’s a poor doctor to 
do with a wife 1 No, sir ; no, sir. I’m going to 
preserve myself free of domestic cares for the 
benefit of all who may seek my aid.’ 

‘Well, for my part,’ said Aunt Sophia, ‘ I think 
it miist be a very terrible case.’ 

‘ Terrible, my dear madam.’ 

‘ But you will be able to cure him ? ’ 

‘ I hope so ; but indeed that is all I can say. 
Such cases as this puzzle the greatest men.’ 

‘I suppose,’ said Arthur Prayle, in a smooth 
bland voice, ‘ that you administer tonic medicines 
— quinine and iron and tlie like ? ’ 

‘0 yes,’ said the doctor grimly. ‘That’s 
exactly what we do, and it doesn’t cure the 
patient in the least.’ 

‘But you give him cold bathing and exercise, 
doctor ? ’ 

‘ 0 yes, Mr Prayle ; cold bathing and exercise, 
plenty of them ; but they don’t do any good.’ 

‘ Hah ! that is singular,’ said Prayle thought- 
fully. ‘Would the failure be fi'om want of 
perseverance, do you think ? ’ 

‘Perhaps so. One doesn’t know how much to 
persevere, you see,’ 

‘These matters are very strange — very well 
worthy of consideration and study. Doctor Scales.’ 

‘Very well worthy of consideration indeed, 
Mr Prayle,’ said the doctor ; and then to himself : 
‘This fellow gives me a nervous afiectionan the 
toes.’ 

‘I trust my remarks do not worry you, Mrs 
Scarlett?’ said Prayle, in his smooth bland way. 

‘0 no, not at all,’ replied that lady. ‘Ppy, 
do not think we camiot appreciate a little serious 
talk.’ 

Prayle smiled as he looked at the speaker— 
a quiet sad smile, full of thankfulness ; but it 
seemed to trouble Mrs. Scarlett, who hastened to 
join the conversation on the other hand, replying 
only in monosyllables afterwards to Pra3de’s 
remarks. 

The dinner passed off very ’pleasantly, and at 
last the ladies rose and left the table, leaving the 
crentlemen to their mne, or rather to the modern 
substitute for the old custom— their coftee, after 
which they smoked their cigarettes in the veranda, 
and the conversation once more took a medical 
turn. • 

‘ I can’t help thinking about that patient of 
yours. Jack,’ said Scarlett. ‘ Poor fellow 1 What 
a shocking affair 1’ 

‘Yes, it must be a terrible life,’ said Pra^de. 

‘ Life, Arthur ! it must be a sort of death,’ 
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exclaimed Scarlett excitedlj^. ^Poor fellow ! 
"Wliat a state ! ’ 

MYell, sympathy’s all very well,’ said the 
doctor, smiling in rather an amused way ; 
^ but I don’t see why you need get excited about 
it.’ 

‘ Oh, but it is horrible.’ 

‘ Dreadful I ’ echoed Prayle. 

‘Then I must have been an idiot to introduce 
it here, where all is so calm and peaceful,’ said 
the doctor. ‘Fancy what a shock it would give 
us all if we were suddenly to hear an omnibus 
go blundering by. James Scarlett, you are a 
lucky man. You have everything a fellow could 
desire in this world : monej^, a delightful home, 
the best of health ’ 

‘ The best of wives,’ said Prayle softly. 

‘Thank you for that, Ai'thur,’ said Scarlett, 
turning and smiling upon the speaker. 

‘ Humph ! Perhaps I' was , going to say that 
myself,’ said the doctor sourly. ‘ Hah ! you ’re 
a lucky man.’ 

‘Well, I don’t grumble,’ said Scarlett, laughing. 
‘You fellows come down here just when every- 
thing’s, at its best; but there is such a season as 
winter,, you know.’ - 

‘Of course there is, stupid!’ said the doctor. 
‘ If there wasn’t, vwho would care for fickle 
spring V 

‘May the winter of adversity never come to 
your home, cousin James,’ said Prayle softly ; 
and he looked at his frank, manly, young host 
with something lilce pathetic interest as he 
spoke. 

‘Thank you, old fellow, thank you. — ^Now, let’s 
join the ladies.’ 

‘That fellow wants* to borrow fifty pounds,’ 
growled Doctor Scales. ‘There’s that itching 
again in my toes.’ 

CHAPTER V. — JACK SCALES MEETS HIS FATE. 

‘That’s what I like in the country,’ said Jack 
Scales to himself, as in an old suit of his friend’s 
tweeds and cap to match, he thrust his hands 
into his pockets and strolled down one of the 
garden . paths. ‘ Humph ! Five o’clock, and 
people snoring in bed, when thej^ might be up 
and out enjojdng this lovely air, the sweet dewy 
scent of the flowers, and the clear sunshine, 
and be inhaling health ’^nth every breath they 
draw. Ball 1 I can’t understand how people 
can lie in bed — in the country. There is reason 
in stopping in peaceful thought upon one’s 
pillow in town till nine. — Ah, gardener, nice 
morning.’ 

‘Beautiful morning, sir,’ said John Monnick, 
touching his hat, and then going, on with his 
task of carefully whetting a scytlie, and sending 
a pleasant ringing sound out upon the sweet 
silence of the time. , 

‘ Grass cuts well, eh 1 ’ said the doctor. 

‘Yes, sir; crisp, as if there was a white frost 
on.’ 

‘Ah, let’s try,’ said the doctor. ‘I haven’t 
handled a scythe for a good many years now.’ 

‘ No, sir ; I s’pose not,’ said Monnick, with a 
half-contemptuous smile. ‘Mind you don’t stick 
the pynte into the ground, sir, and don’tee cut 
too deep. I like to keep my lawns regular 
like.’ 


‘Why dqn’t you have a machined said the 
doctor, taking the scythe, and sweeping it round 
with a slow measured swish that took off the 
grass and the dewy daisies to leave a velvet 
pile. 

‘ Machine, sir 1 Oh, there ’s two in the potting 
shed ; but I don’t want no machines, sir. Noo- 
fangled things, that breaks a man’s back to push 
’em along. You has to put yourself in a onnat’ral- 
like position to work ’em, and when you’ve done 
it, the grass don’t look lilce as if it had been 
mowed. — Well, you do s’prise me, sir ; I didn’t 
know as you could mow.’ 

‘Didn’t you. Monnick'?’ said the doctor, paus- 
ing to take the piece of carpet with which the. 
old man wiped the blade, using it, and then 
reaching out his hand for the long gritty whet- 
stone, vdth which .he proceeded -to sharpen the 
scythe in the most business-like way. ‘Ah, you 
never know what a man can do till you try Iiirn. 
You see, Monnick, when I was a young fellow, 
I often used to cut the Eectory lawns at home.’ 

‘He’s a clever one,’ muttered, the old man, 
watching intently the rubber, as it was passed 
with quite a scientific touch up and down and 
from side to side of the long curved blade., ‘Man 
who can mow lilce that must be a good doctor. 
I ’ll ask him about my ’bago.’ 

‘ There, I ’m going for a walk. I ’m out of con- 
dition too, and it touches my back.’ 

‘Do it now, sir'?’ said the old man, smiling. 
‘Hah! that’s where it lays hold o’ me in a 
rheimiaticky sort' o’ way, sir. You couldn’t tell 
me what ’d be good for it, sir, could you *? I ’ve 
tried the iles, but it seems as if it was getting 
worse.’ 

‘Oh, I’ll give you something, Monnick,’ said 
the doctor, laughing ; ‘ but, you know, tliere ’s a 
touch of old age in your complaint.’ 

‘ Eh, but I ’m afraid there is, sir ; but thank 
you kindly, and you’ll forgive me making so 
bold as to ask.’ , . 

‘ Of course, of course. Come to me after break- 
fast. — And look here, I want to get on the open 
heathy part, among the gorse and fir-trees. Which 
road had I better take *? ’ 

‘Well, sir, if you don’t mind the wet, grass, 
you’d best go acrost the meadows out into the 
lane, turn to the left parst the church, talce the 
first tunning to the right,, and go straight on.’ 

‘ Thanks ; I shall find my way. Don’t forget. 
I daresay I can set you right.’ And the doctor 
went off at a swinging pace, crossed the meadows, 
where the soft-eyed -cows paused to look' up at 
him, then leaped a gate, walked down the lane, 
had a look at the pretty old church, embowered in 
trees, and had nearly reached the open common- 
land, when the sharp cantering of a horse roused 
him from his pleasant morning reverie. 

He looked round, to see that the cantering 
horse was ridden by a lad.y, whose long habit 
and natty felt hat set off what seemed in the 
distance to be a very graceful figure ; while the 
oncoming group appeared to be advancing through 
an elongated telescopic frame of green leaves 
and drooping branches, splashed with gold and 
blue. ^ , 

‘Here’s one sensible woman, at all events. 
What a splendid horse I’ ' His glance was almost 
momentary. Then, feeling that ' he was staring 
rudely, he went- on with his walk, continuing 
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liis way along tlie lane, and passing a gate that 
ojDened at once upon the furzy common-land. 

Suddenly the horse was checked a short dis- 
tance behind hiin, and an imperious voice called 
out : ^ Here ! — hi ! — my man.' 

Jack Scales, jM.D., felt amused. ‘ This is 
one of the haughty aristocrats we read about in 
books,’ he said to himself, as he turned and saw a 
handsome, imperious-looking woman of eight-and- 
twenty or so, beckoning to him Avith the handle 
of her Avhip. 

‘ The goddess Diana in a riding-habit by Poole, 
and superbly mounted,’ said the doctor to himself, 
as he stared Avonderingly. He saAV that her hair 
was dark, her cheeks slightly flushed with exer- 
cise ; that there was a glint of very white teeth 
between two scarlet lips ; that the figure Avas really 
Avhat he had at the first glance imagined — well 
formed and graceful, if slightly too matured ; and 
his. first idea was to take off his hat and stand 
uncovered in the presence of so much beauty ; 
his second, as he saw the curl of the lady’s upper 
lip, and her imperious glance, to thrust his hands 
loAver in his pockets and return the haughty 
stare. 

‘ Here, my man, come and open this gate.’ • 

As she spoke. Scales saAV her pass her whip 
into her bridle hand, draAv off a tan-coloured 
gauntlet glove, and a AAdiite and jeAA^elled set of 
taper fingers go towards the little pocket in her 
saddle. ^ 

‘ Why, confound her impudence ! she takes me 
for a yokel, and is going to give me a pint of 
beer,’ said the doctor to himself; and he stood as 
if turned into stone. 

‘ Do you hear 1 ’ she cried again sharply, and 
in . the tones of one accustomed to the greatest 
deference. ‘ Come and open this gate.’ 

James Scales felt liis dignity touched, for he too 
AA’as accustomed to the greatest deference, such as 
a doctor gejierally receives. Por a moment he 
felt disposed ,to turn upon Ms heel and AA-alk 
aAvay, but he did' not, for he burst into a hearty 
laugh, and walked straight up to the speaker. 
The latter flushed crimson with anger at • the 
insolence, as she mentally called it, of this' 
stranger. 

^ Hoav dare you ! ’ she exclaimed. ‘ Open that 
'gate ; ’ and she retook her whip Avith her ungloved 
hand to* point oiiAvard, Avhile her splendid horse 
paAA^ed the ground, and snorted and tossed its 
mane, as if indignant too. 

‘ How dare I, my dear 1 ’ said the doctor coolly, 
as he mentally determined not to be set doAvn. 

^ Sir ! ’ exclaimed the lady, AAuth a flash of her 
dark eyes that made its recipient thinlc after- 
Avards that here AA^as the style of AAmman aaJio, 
in the good old times, AAmuld have handed him 
over to her serfs. ‘ Do you knoAv Avhom you are 
addressing?’ ■ 

‘Hot I,’ said the. doctor ; ‘unless you are some 
A'ery beautiful edition in animated nature of the 
huntress Diana.’ 

‘Sirl’ 

‘ And if you aa' ere not such a handsome woman, 

I should leave you to open the gate yourself, or 
leap the hedge, which seems more in your 
way.’ 

‘ Hoav dare you ! ’ she cried, utterly astounded 
at the speaker’s words. 

‘How dare I?’ s^id the doctor, smiling. , ‘Oh, 


I ’d dare anything hoav, to see those eyes sparlde 
and those cheeks flush. There,’ he continued, 
unfastening the gate and throAAdng it back ; ‘ the 
gate ’s open. Aio revoirJ 

The lady seemed petrified. Then, gwing her 
horse a sharp cut, he bounded through on to the 
furzy heath, and Avent off over the rough ground 
like the Avind. - ‘ 

The doctor stood gazing, after them, half 
expecting to see the lady turn her head ; but she 
rode straight on till she passed out of sight, Avhen 
he refastened the gate. 

‘She might have given me the tAvopence for 
that pint of beer,’ he said mockingly. ‘ Why, she 
has ! ’ he cried, stooping and picking up a sixpence 
that lay upon the bare earth close to the gate- ' 
post. ‘ Well, come, I ’ll keep you, my little friend, 
and give you back. We may meet again some 
clay.’ 

It was a trifling incident, but it seemed to 
affect the doctor a good deal, for he Avalked on 
amidst the furze and heath, 'seeing no golden 
bloom and hearing no bird-song, but gmng A^ent 
every noAV and then to some short angry ejacula- 
tion. For he was ruffled and annoyed. He 
hardly kneAv AAdiy, unless it was at having been 
treated AAdth such contemptuous disdain. 

‘And by a AA^oman, too,’ .cried the doctor at 
last, stopping short, ‘ of all creatures in ‘the world. 
Confound her impudence 1 I should just like 
to prescribe for her, upon my Avord.’ 


PFETEHTIOUSHESS. 

The AAudter of the present article lias had three 
or four experiences lately AAdiich haA’e connected 
themseh’es together in his mind. Some months 
agoj he was in one of the many British possessions 
beyond the seas. There he Avas asked to dinner 
by a gentleman holding a subordinate official 
position. The dinner Avas a very elaborate one. 
There Avas some Avatery soup, and several entrees, 
Avith finer names than flavour ; and a couple of 
badly-cooked joints ; and a long-named, ill-made 
Xmdding. The wines were many, of Avhich he 
can remember only the fiery sherry and the 
bad champagne. A short time afterwards, the 
writer had tlie honour to be asked by the governor 
of the province to dine with Iiim privately. Here 
he had an excellent dinner, sharing AAuth the 
great man a good leg of mutton, a delicious rice- 
pudding, and a bottle of sound claret. 

On the return voyage, he Avas sitting the first 
day on the deck of the steamer, watchiim his 
felloAV-passengers promenading up and clown. 
Tavo couples, each consisting eAudently of man 
and wife, especially attracted his attention. In 
the first couple, the gentleman was dressed in 
a very light-coloured tweed suit, evidently 
brand-neAV'; he had on laA-ender kid gloves 
and hig hl y polished boots. The lady on his 
arm AA^as dressed in a pale blue silk dress,' AAuth 
a gold band round her Avaist, and Avearing gold 
bracelets and earrings, while a lieaAy necklet 
hung loAV down on her breast. They strutted 
along, very proud' of their appearance, and 
apparently quite unaware of hoAV foolish and 
out of place their dress really looked on board 
a steamer. The other couple had attracted the 
writer’s attention by a certain high-bred look' and 
bearing, the more striking, as the man was plain 
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ill looks and small in person. This gentleman 
had on a rough pea-jacket and a pair of brown 
leather' boots. The lady with him wore a 
simple but very well-made dress of blue shirting 
— the cloth from which sailors’ shirts are made. 
It turned out that this couple held the very 
highest rank in English society. She was a lady 
of title ; he, a man of princely and historic wealth. 
The first couple had just made some money by 
a fortunate speculation. 

The writer is living just now in a small sea- 
side town, where he has rented a furnished house, 
the ovmer of which has gone abroad. It is one 
of those villas wliich are now so numerous near 
all the towns and cities of England. In this 
neighbourhood is a fine old castle, which is the 
shov^place of the country-side. This is thrown 
open to the public when the owners ,are away ; 
and the writer went to visit it the other day. 
He passed tlirough the drawing-room and the 
dining-room in ordinary use by the family. He 
found that these rooms were more plainly fur- 
■ nished than the corresponding rooms at the villa 
he occupied. To compare a few of the articles. 
The sofa and the easy-chairs in the drawing-room 
at the castle are of the simplest form, and covered 
with chintz. Those in the villa are of elaborate 
design, have much caiudng about them, and are 
covered vdth velvet. In the dining-room at the 
, villa is a chiffonier with many bends and curves, 
and machine-made mouldings, with mirrors let 
ill here and mirrors let in there ; and the chairs 
have carved backs and twisted legs and spring 
seats. In thb dining-room at the castle is a square 
oak-press and some plain wooden chairs. The 
furniture at the castle does not look half so fine as 
'that at the viUa ; but it is well made, and answers 
its purpose, which the other does not. The sofa 
• at the castle is comfortable to recline upon ; that 
at the villa is the reverse. You may throw your- 
self on the former ; but 'have to deposit yourself 
most carefully on the latter. The easy-chairs at 
the castle are easy-chairs ; those at the villa would 
more appropriately be termed penitential ones. 
The oak-press in one place is of sound solid work- 
manship ; the chiffonier in the other is veneered 
without, and of bad woodwork within. The 
chairs in the dining-room at the castle are easy 
and safe to sit upon ; not one of those at the villa 
affords you a secure or comfortable resting-place. 
This is due to the difference of workmanship, the 
joints and fittings of the one being well cut and 
well put together ; those of the other ill made 
and carelessly joined. The furniture at the 
•castle dates from about fifty years back ; that 
at the villa is perfectly modern. The former 
is the work of a prior generation ; the latter, 
of this one. 

The difference between these things is not 
merely a superficial, but a deep-seated and funda- 
mental one ; one not only of appearance, but of 
character ; one not of form only, but of essence. 
It is the difference between ,sham and reality, 
falsehood and truth, seeming and being. A thing 
that doe's not do what it is meant to do, is a 
sham, a falsehood, and cannot, in any real or 
beneficial sense, be said to be. 

It may be thought that here are many , big 
words about a very small matter, a waste of 
thought and writing about unimportant, things. 
But surely it is not so. Eor the three instances 

. ■ 


or experiences that have been brought together 
point to falseness and pretentiousness in our ways 
and works. They are indications of a spirit 
which is now too prevalent, and which is very 
wasteful and harmful, and it may be added, 
demoralising. We may call it the spiiit of dis- 
honesty. To one who has been abroad for many 
years, the changes in his native land are more 
striking than they are to those over whom they 
have come gradually, and he may even be apt 
to exaggerate them. But it certainly seems to 
the writer that there is now more pretentious 
living and bad work in our country than formerly. 
In our houses, our furniture, our dress, our eating 
and drinking, our way of living generally, and 
in our handicrafts, there is more attention to 
the one element of show, than to the qualities 
of simplicity, solidity, propriety, goodness. In 
plain language, there is more dishonesty, and 
less honesty. There is now more regard for 
show than for substance. Formerly, we English, 
prided ourselves on its being the reverse with us. 

Let me take another illustration from the 
things around me. This villa is what is described 
in advertisements as an ornamental one, with a 
pleasing and handsome exterior. It is badly 
built from basement to roof. The masonry and 
woodwork, and almost every other kind of work 
in it, are scamped. The walls are cracked ; the 
roof lets in the rain ; the doors, and windows do 
not keep out the wind. How, all this bad- work 
is very wasteful. The house and the furniture 
are continually undergoing repair. There is no 
soundness in them. Materials badly used are 
really wasted, and the labour bestowed upon them 
is thrown away. This sham-fine house and sham- 
fine furniture must be demoralising both to inha- 
bitants and builders — to those who made it, and 
those who use it. ‘ To live in an atmosphere 
of pretentiousness cannot be wholesome ; to live 
amidst false surroundings, must tend to pro- 
duce falsity of thought, feeling, and character. 
The handicraftsman by bad work smirches his 
title of honour. Higher title . to respect than 
work well done, can no man have. And as a 
handicraftsman’s work makes up his life, if that 
is bad, poor, and false, his life must also be bad, 
poor, and false, mth no honour in it. Bad work 
for wages taken involves lying and cheating. 
Then these things grow. It is astonishing how 
quickly the character of a nation will change for 
better or worse, and how soon one single quality 
will permeate a nation and characterise it. The 
leaven spreads fast, and soon leavens the whole 
mass. Sloth or industry, extravagance or thrift, 
each of these may become the dominant quality 
of a nation. We see how many nations have 
sunk from enterprise into inactivity, and how, 
after attaining to the highest perfection in . the 
arts, they have lost the capacity of doing any 
good work at all. This is tlie danger. Our 
national character may become deteriorated. We 
may come to care more for the show than the 
substance of things. Sho^vy and pretentious, 
instead of simple and solid living, may become 
the rule with us, and the whole national life 
become hollow. We may lose the habit of honest 
IBdng' and honest work. 

Dishonest work leads to a dishonest spirit of 
work. The mason who puts bad work into the 
walls of a house, will put it into a sea-wall or a 
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railway tunnel ; the smith who puts bad rivets 
into’ a kitchen boilei*, will put them into a railway 
viaduct and thus we have much loss of money 
and life. Our goods and manufactures once com- 
manded the markets of the world, because of 
their excellent workmanship — they were reliable 
in this I’espect ; they are said to be losing the 
command, because they no longer bear the same 
character. 

To, bring together these three experiences. The 
governor’s dinner was very simple, but it was 
good ;■ the dress of the lady and gentleman of 
high position was plain, but the one best suited to 
the place and circumstances ; the, furniture at the 
castle was plain and simple, but answered its pur- 
poses thoroughly well. There is no reason why a 
lady should not wear a silk dress and jewellery, 
but they are out of j)Lce on the deck of a steamer. 
It is a good and valuable thing to have beauty 
and grace in our surroundings, but not at the 
expense of good work and usefulness. 

It mil be observed that in all these cases it was 
the people of the highest rank that ate simply, 
dressed quietly, and had simple surroundings. 
These three experiences were not brought to- 
gether, but simply happened to have followed 
one another. At the same time it is not 
meant by their conjunction that these good 
qualities are only to be found among people 
of the highest rank. Honest IMng and honest 
surroundings are to be found as much in the 
cottage or the villa as in the castle. Eoolish 
and extravagant living are not unknown, unfoi’- 
tunately, in the higher ranks of the community. 
In them, too, sham not unfrequently takes the 
place of reality, and shadow is valued more than 
substance.' But in them, too, nevertheless, the 
highest value is given to solid and to appropriate 
living. A nobleman may live a life of ‘ sustained 
splendour,’ to use Lord Beaconsfield’s words ; 
but there would be nothing pretentious in that, 
as it would be simply in accordance with his 
rank. When the American authoress, Mrs Beecher 
Stowe, visited England, she remarked, apparently 
with some surprise, the simple and unostentatious 
mode of living of some of our highest families. 
The three instances here given may help to correct 
the foolish notion that show and display are any 
necessary marks or indications of rank or position. 
It is from the prevalence of such notions that we 
have so much pretentious Imng ; and it is 
probable that they prevail most in the great 
middle class, which constitutes the body of the 
nation. 
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To erf is human, and to make verbal lapses is 
especially human ; hence, one thoroughly enjoys 
hearing a lingual faux The amusement 

caused does not of necessity imply a sense of 
superiority in the listener, but rather a faculty 
of sympathy, as if , knowing that at any moment 
he or she might make a similar- mistake. The 
sentiment -has much in common with the hearty 
laughter which invariably follows the reading 
of love-letters in a breach-of-promise case. The 
epistles are perhaps nonsensical enough intrinsi- 
cally ; but the ludicrous side of sympathy is | 
roused — the auditor feeling that he himself has 
written, or might write, just some such foolish i 


sweetness to his lady-love. To slips of the tongue, 
some persons are of course more prone than 
others ; so much so, in fact, as to cause the weak- 
ness to be characterised as a mental defect. 
Nevertheless, it is, as we have said, a failing more 
or less inherent in human nature. These lapses 
may for the most part be attributed to one or 
other of four causes — haste, carelessness, innocence, 
and ignorance. 

We have heard of the captain of a small ocean- 
steamer — a bluff, hearty sea-dog, of Cockney birth 
— ^who sometimes caused amusement to his pas- 
sengers by his slips. He was in the habit of 
reading the Church of England service on Sunday 
morning, and his verbal vagaries were such as 
seriously to interfere with the devout attention 
of the passengers.' On one occasion he read the 
episode of ‘ Jael and Geserea, and prayed that the 
Queen might be ‘endowed with etevnsl facility^ 
We were once perplexed by a frequent allusion 
to a steamer named the Sky-i/iee-a, which turned 
out to be the Scythia. Again, the captain gravely 
remarked one day, as he was serving out some 
corn-flour, that he ‘ didn’t know w^hy the pudding 
was called blue mange, seeing that it was always 
ivhite ! ’ Ignorant error is not, how^ever, invariably 
‘ at sea.’ A man of the wmuld-be erudite order, on 
being accosted by a neighbour with, ‘ What a windy 
morning !’ replied: ‘Yes, it is blowing a perfect 
tournament^ The same ‘derangement of epitaphs ’ 
was noticeable in the letter of a country corre- 
spondent w^ho wu’ote : ‘ Here I sit in this quiet 
sequestrated nook.’ 

Many laughable lapses have occurred in the 
pulpit. Naturally, most of these have resulted 
not from ignorance, but from that tendency to 
slips which no one can at all times avoid. The 
w^onderful number of ‘clerical errors’ which are 
current, arises, probably, from the fact that the 
opportunities of hearing them are more frequent 
than in the case of political or other speakers. 
A few Sundays ago, in a church which had 
recently been repaired, a venerable clergyman 
prayed ‘that this building may stand eternally 
for many generations to come.’ Another reverend 
gentleman wound up a glowing peroration with, 
‘ Oh ! my brethren, the bridge w^as gulfed — ah — 
that is, the gulf wns bridged ! ’ — the prosaic, 
hurrie'd tones of the explanation completely 
robbing the climax of its intended effect. Again, 
a clergyman solemnly enunciated the following 
pregnant truth : ‘ If these men had been born 
Hottentots, they ’d have been Hottentots still.’ 

There is a story told of a minister who referred 
in his sermon to the ‘Sarisees and Faducees ;’ 
and in the course of an announcement as to a 
certain meeting being ‘ held in the hall,’ he mis- 
placed the vow^els in the first and last w^ords, 
wuth a result wdiich can only be mildly , hinted 
at as suggestive of Hades. At a clerical gathering 
in a certain town in Nova Scotia, an aged brother 
rose and remarked : ‘ We are all acquainted wuth 
the Scriptural injunction— this day every man 
is expected to do his duty.’ As the meeting 
dispersed, one of the clergymen spoke to the 
reverend lapse-maker, and informed him. the 
quotation w^as from Shakspeare. ‘ Shakspeare I ’ 
replied the old minister ; ‘ that can’t be, for I ’ve 
never read Shakspeare.’ 

It is but a step from the pulpit to the ‘pre- 
center’s desk,’ wdiich is equally notorious in respect 
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of blimclers, sometimes of tlie most absurd nature. 
A ludicrous scene was witnessed some ‘years ago 
in a country church in Scotland. The ’|)i'ecentor 
was a burly fellow, who followed the plough 
during the week, and whose only recommendation 
for the |)ost of psalmody-leader was the possession 
of powerful lungs. The paraphrase, ‘ Ho ! ye that 
thirst,^ had been chosen, and the bucolic precentor 
elected to sing it to the music of the- ‘ Old — 
a common-metre hymn to a long-metre tune. He 
began with stentorian stolidity, never dreaming 
of the metrical precipice that lay immediately, 
before him. The first line, - Ho ! ye that thirst, 
approach the spring/ passed off without mishap. 
Then came the second line, ^ Where living waters , 
flow.^ Ho sooner had the unfortunate precentor 
reached the last word than he stood aghast at 
the fact tliat there was more music but no more 
words ! With the despairing look of a drovming 
man catching at a straw, he cast his eyes 
imploringly from side to side, prolonging the 
vowel-soimd of the last word into two groans 
of dismay, to the remaining notes of the line — 

‘flow oh/ oh!^ . Thereupon he collapsed 

into liis seat, with the air of a betrayed and 
deeply injured man, amid the audible titters of 
the rural congregation. 

Our Highland cousins have frequently caused 
amusement by their colloquial lapses, arising 
from imperfect knowledge of English. A 
•Higlilander who lives in a village, not far from 
Paisley was one day followed by a heyj of 
mischievous boys, when he turned sharply round 
and exclaimed : ^ Oh, you fil make a fool of me 
as long as my back ’s behint me ; but if my 
face was before me, you wouldn’t do it.’ Another, 
who had been similarly annoyed, afterwards told 
a friend tlaat ^some bad boys came and threw 
ground at him.’ A Highlander on a Glasgow 
quay, with a broken hawser in his hand, was 
heard shouting: ‘Puli'? How can I pull when 
the rope’s in twice T Two fresh arrivals from 
the Western Isles went to a city merchant’s 
office, saying : , ‘ This is Donald and me lookin’ 
for a wrocht [for work] ; can you give us one ? ’ 

‘ Ho ; I’m sorry to say that at present there ’s 
no vacancy.’ — ‘Och,’ replied the spokesman, 
‘never mind; it’s a’ richt whether or yes; as 
one door shuts, another closes. Good-mornin’.’ 
The spirit of Mrs Malaprop would seem to pervade 
all kindreds and tongues, and one might even 
imagine that some of that lady’s lineal descend- 
ants have settled in .the west of Scotland. A 
native ' of Skye happened to be in Edinburgh 
a few years ago, when Chantrelle the poisoner 
lay under sentence of death, and when there was 
a rumour as to a' reprieve. The Celt inquired of 
a friend : ‘ Did you ’ll think Chantrelle will get 
a reprimand V - 

. ■ - There are occasional slips of the tongue which 
can be traced only to mental peculiarity, resulting 
in distorted reasoning, as was exemplified by the 
yoimg lady who observed : ‘Isn’t it strange that 
we should get our tortoiseshell combs from an 
animal that hasn’t got a hair on its head 1 ’ 

Yillages are jnoverbial for the development of 
character, or rather characteristics. In such small 
centres, peculiarities and eccentricities find a scope 
and opportunity which are lacking amid the 
restrictions and larger interests of city-life. A 
^aLlage ora,tor eloquently perorated in a supposed 


quotation of Keats : ‘ A thing of beauty is a thing 
for ever ! ’ A registrar of a certain town in 
Scotland informs us he was once startled by 
the statement : ‘ If you please, sir, I ’ve come to 
registrate the birth of a young woman.’ In the 
same locality, an Irishwoman, wanting relief 
from the Parochial Board, said : ‘ I would not 
tell a lie to that Prodigal Boord for anything.’ 

The list of blunders might be indefinitely 
extended, so fruitful is the field. Indeed, we 
liave scarcely glanced at one of the commonest 
forms of lapses — those which take place in 
every-day conversation. Eeaders will be able to 
call to mind numbers of slips perpetrated either 
by themselves or by their friends — such, for 
instance, as inadvertently narrating an anecdote 
turning upon a physical peculiarity or defect 
possessed by some one in the company; address-, 
ing a newly married lady by her maiden name ; 
looking over an album, and making humorous 
remarks on a photograph which you subsequently 
discover to be that of one of your host’s near 
relations ; or interlarding one’s talk with inapt 
or mispronounced foreign phrases. The moral 
would seem to be, to act and speak with circum- 
spection. At first, this might impose a feeling 
of restrciint ; but in course of time it would 
become an easy-fitting habit. If we were only 
a little more guarded in our conversation, much 
merriment might be lost to the world, but at 
the same time a great deal of pain and perplexity 
would be avoided. 

DEAWIHG-EOOM SOHGS.., 

The circle of English people to whom music 
of one kind or another makes some appeal, is 
rapidly widening ; and the drawing-rooms in 
which singing and playing do not from time, to 
time form the ostensible entertainment of the 
evening, are few and far between. The musical 
press pours forth a never-ceasing fiood of songs 
intended for performance on such occasions, few 
of them lasting beyond a season or two, and most 
of them revealing a very close similarity in idea 
and treatment. Such of them as happen to 
attain popularity trail after them a long tail of 
imitations, in which any fault or any feeble- 
ness in the original reappears in a more faulty 
and .more enfeebled form. A composer puts 
forth a song about a dream. The times, which 
are the reverse of dreamy, find something 
very attractive in dreams set to music, and ' the 
song is a success. Suddenly, all the counters 
of the music-vendors, aE the canterburies, and 
all the portfolios, are given up to dream-songs. 
I was Dreaming ; The Stars are Dreaming ; Ah^ 
let me Dream; Dreams of Eajoture; Gan it he a 
Dreamt Dreams loithin Dreams, come in quick 
succession one upon another. Young gentle- 
men stand at the pianoforte' and dream of a 
face that is lost for ever ; and young ladies 
dream of a love that will yet be theirs ; till one 
would think that dreaming were either the 
highest pleasure or the sole duty in Efe. 
Gradually we awake out of this luxurious state 
of semi-somnolence, till one day a lucky com- 
poser bethinks him of an angel ! The times are 
sceptical ; but there is a certain condition of 
liberal-minded geniaHty induced by melodious 
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music in wliicli ifc seems not unbecoming to 
recognise, at least for art-purposes, tbe existence 
of these messengers from the unseen land ; and 
the song is heard far and wide. Then everybody 
begins to see angels ; an angel ‘stands on every 
threshold, an angel whispers in every ear, an 
angel stoops from every cloud, an angel touches 
every brow, an angel closes all tired eyes, and 
troops of those celestial beings so fill the ways 
of the world, that an onlooker becomes apt to 
ask himself whether the frivolities of -the social 
evening are not a little out of harmony with 
the solemnity of these visionary visitants. 

And here is very naturally suggested another 
point worthy of remark in connection with this 
subject. Can any person, not being a singer, 
fail to have been struck by the occasionally 
ludicrous contrast presented between the senti- 
ments expressed by a young lady in her con- 
versation, and those "which she selects for vocal 
illustration in the intervals of that conversa- 
tion^ 

I am sitting b}^ the side of Miss Gwendolen 
Maitland, a girl of two or three and twenty. She 
is tall, and carries her figure proudly and grace- 
fully. She has hair of that shade of brown wliich 
turns into gold when the sun shines upon it ; and 
behind the light and delicately curving fringe 
which shadows the upper part of her white fore- 
head, she has bound it into a richly interwoven 
plait. Her eyes are gray —no, blue — you cannot 
say which, for they are both together and each 
by turns ; and her x^resence exercises over me 
that fascination which I always experience from 
a manner tliat is expressive of innocent and 
womanly delight in life. Her conversation, it 
is true, is a little less than all this — at least 
unless 'in a tete-a-tete conversation ; and on the 
present occasion there are some thirty or forty 
persons in the drawing-room, 

■ ^ "Wlio is that pale gentleman,’ I have just asked 
her, ‘evidently discussing vdth Miss Isbister the 
merits of that x^eacock-feather hand-screen?’ 

‘Ah,’ she replies, ‘you have picked out my 
cousin. You will not think it strange that he 
Bhould look pale, x^oor fellow, when you learn 
that he has crossed from Ostend to-day, and has 
suffered a landsman’s martyrdom on the x^assage: 

I ought not to have told you, though, for I am 
sure he would feel your knowledge of the fact 
as a land of humiliation. But you must hear 
of our glorious ride to-day. "VVe had barely got 
freely out ux^on the downs, when’ 

At this point, while her eyes sparkled with 
the, recollection of that exhilarating gallop on the 
spring}^ turf, she was interrupted b}'’ the approach 
of our hostess, who came to ask her to sing. She 
yielded without apparent reluctance ; and after 
leading h-er to the piano, I retreated to my chair 
to listen, leaving an accomplished pianist to 
accompany her. Well— she sang a song the title 
of which I did not learn, but which might ax^pro- 
priately have been called Nevermore, She sx^obe 
throughout in the first person, and she assured 
her listeners, in the most thrilling tones of her 
rich soprano voice', that the days that had been 
would come back nevermore — that her light of 
life was quenched — that the pale cold hand of 
Sorrow had drawn a pall over her, and none 
would lift it evermore — that her eyes ached with 
watching and her heart with yearning — and that 
-1 ^ — 

the -serpent Despair had wound itself about her 
soul, and would uncoil nevermore. 

I did not know what to make of it • and when, 
as a preliminary to hearing her own judgment 
upon the sentiments she had just been expressing, 

I thanked her for the song, she replied • with a 
smile more sorrowless than the flash of a daffodil : 

‘ I am glad you lilted it ; it -fs a pretty melody ; ’ 
adding, ‘ and are not the words beautiful ? ’ 

I had not found any solution of the problem 
which this paradox had set me, when my ears 
were saluted with sounds as of a stimdy tar at 
the- main sheet, or an able-bodied seaman hauling 
on the anchor-cable. A barytone voice, quite 
untrained, but vdth xffenty of good quality, was 
trolling out a ditty of maiiinespikes and tarpaulins 
and all the furniture of a frigate ; and the ' frigate 
was running before the wind, or beating up in 
the wind^s eye ; and aU the sailors were great 
rough manly pious fellows, with a kind of pride 
in an oath, and a strong leaning towards tears, 
which they dashed out of their eyes vith the 
back of their hard hands. I looked towards the 
Xhano, and saw that the voice proceeded from the 
pale passenger from Ostend ; and I fear that the 
emotion I experienced at that moment betrayed 
itself on my features, for Miss Gwendolen, 
happening to catch my eye as it rolled wonder- 
ingly round, immediately concealed her face 
behind her fan. 

There followed a selection of quaint pianoforte 
pieces by • Grieg, really well rendered, with the 
freshness of interpretation demanded by those 
piquant compositions ; and then came Miss 
Isbister’s turn to sing. Miss Millicent Isbister 
wore daisies, and these had begun to close when, 
earlier in the evening, I had exchanged ' a few 
words with. her. She was but seventeen, and 
appeared so nervous that I also began to lose 
my self-possession ; and when, in the course of 
our conversation, I happened to allude, in the, 
most distant and delicate manner, to the mar- 
riage service of the English Church, the ^oov 
child blushed incontinently, and her eyes looked 
anywhere but towards me. What, then, was my 
surprise when I saw her standing at the piano 
and heard her warbling — ^very nervousl}’-, it is 
true — in her fibreless mezzo-soxDrano voice, about 
walking beneath the light of the moon, imder a 
roof of rustling leaves, of burning lips pressed to 
her own, and the passionate beat of two hearts 
made one ! Again, I knew not what to think, and 
sought refuge from thought in the society of 
Miss Gwendolen and the coolness of a claret-cup 
among the x^alms and azaleas. 

Although it is true that, whole budgets of 
the drawing-room songs now current may be 
referred to one or other of the classes above 
tyxDified, it would be quite unfair to assert that 
other classes do not exist, or that there are not 
songs the individuality of which exempts them 
from any such classification. Again, there may 
occasionally be heard an aria detached from its 
context in some Italian or French ox^era ; and in 
this instance, though the sentiment is generally 
either unbounded despondency or h^^sterical erotic 
joy, the use of the first person is more intelligible, 
seeing that the singer is avowedly assuming the 
character of the dramatic artist, the condition 
of whose mind is usually a not unnatural outcome 
of the very exceptional situation in which the 
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librettist has thought fit to place liim or her. 
But no such explanation as this of the assump- 
tion of a character can be offered to solve the 
mystery of the almost universal choice of songs 
such as those above suggested ; and knovdng as 
we do the healthy and admirable natures of many 
of our friends who sing them to us for our delight, 
we cannot attribute that choice to a morbid love 
on their part for umvholesome and unnatural 
emotion. 

Perhaps a true solution of the problem would 
be more readily arrived at by considering how 
far the unfortunate conditions of Society require 
the suppression of all emotion, and whether ; 
there cannot be traced in the song a recognised 
loophole of escape from conyersational restraint. 
To a girl of an ardent and impulsive nature, 
subject to a thousand emotions for which Society 
offers and allows no medium of expression, it is 
unquestionably a relief to be able to lift up her 
voice, and with its full power, utter, without 
check or curb, words charged with feeling not 
necessarily similar to her ovm, but at least of 
like depth and .suffused with the same warmth 
of colour. Song becomes to her what it is 
to the thrush ; and as, when restraint is once 
removed, extremes are usually sought, what 
wonder if the songs selected are those that 
breathe the most spasmodic of raptures, the most 
maudlin of melancholies, the most unattainable 
of desires ! 

The above remarks have had reference rather 
to the words than to the music, and much remains 
to be said on both these component parts of the 
song ; but this much only can here be added — 
that the authors of the words have but little to 
complain of. in the work of the composers who 
adapt their verses to music ; for the one salient 
feature' of the songs of our time is the. fidelity 
with which the music interprets the words ; a 
'condemnation or eulogy of the one implies in 
most cases censure or approbation of the other ; 
and it would be exceedingly difficult to deter- 
mine in most instances whether a song in 
these days owes its popularity in larger measure 
to the words or to the music. Blame, where 
blame is due, for compositions of the kind already 
alluded to must attach less to the composer of 
either words or music than to the public, whose 
demand is for work which it is at once easy and 
lucrative to supj)ly, and who are content with 
songs that are sung for a season beneath every 
roof, and then pass out of mind, like last week’s 
newspaper. 


AilERICAN CATTLE-BRANDS. 


among that of his neighbours. In winter, cattle 
belonging to different brands are sometimes 
allowed to range at will on the prairies, and so 
get mixed up with each other ; though, at , the 
round up ’ or separation, which takes place in 
spring, if the different herds are branded, it is a 
comparatively easy matter for each ranch-manager 
to claim his own property. In these brand 
advertisements in the Live-stock Journal,^ the 
marks or brands are cut out in white on *the 
dark woodcuts, and are easily distinguishable. 
As a specimen of some of these brands, the cattle 
belonging to M. L. Martin have a large E on the 
ribs, and M on the hips. Tliose of E. A. Panknin 
are marked Pan on the hips, whilst initials, 
crosses, and round Os seem to be a very common 
form of marking. 


BLIND. 

Dark — for ever dark, I go 
Through this world of want and woe, 
Imploring thy sweet charity. 

Stay, hurrying foot; 0 pity me ! 

No morning ray dispels my night; 

I may not see the blessed light ; 

A dateless dark — a settled .gloom, 

A foretaste of the coming tomb. 

No glory of a setting sun 

Paints my heaven when day is done ; 

Morn, noon, or eve no solace bring ; 

Night brooding folds her sable wing. 

Por me no moon, for me no star 
Send their greeting from afar ; 

I grope to find a friendly hand 
To guide me through this weary land. 

I lay me down in darksome night : 

My dreams are of the heavenly light : 

I wake to find that dreams bestow 
;My only comfort here below. 

No more shall manhood’s form divine,' 

Or woman’s softer beauties shine ; 
Childhood’s grace, decrepit eld. 

From my sightless eyes withheld. 

The smile of joy, the tear of woe, 

Alike to me may come and go. 

The dear old faces ! now they pass 
Dnmirrored o’er my darkened glass. 


The publication known as the Texas 'Live- 
stock Journal is a literary curiosity in its 
way. At first sight, it looks like a very badly- 
printed child’s reading-book, with its columns 
of dingy woodcuts of cattle and horses. On 
closer inspection, however, we soon perceive 
that its alphabetical arrangement of names and 
its rows of woodcuts are simply advertisements 
of the brands of cattle, with a letterpress notice, 
telling the ownership there, of. Without this 
brand, or some distinguishing mark of a like 
kind, the manager of a cattle-ranch w'ould be 
in a very helpless condition, and would be unable 
to pick out his ^strayed or stolen pro^Derty from 


To help the weary in their strife ; ' 

To ease the burdens of this life. 

No gift from' me, for while I live, ^ 
Alas ! I take, but cannot give. 

Dark — for ever dark, I go 
Through this world of want and woe, 
Imploring -thy sweet charity. 

Stay, hurrying feet ; 0 pity me ! 
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EEIGNED IXSAXITY. 
Yarious cases of simulated madness are recorded 
from the time when it was feigned by Ulysses to 
avoid joining the Greek army in the expedition 
against Troy ; but in civil life, they have nearly 
all been confined to persons who have pretended 
to be insane with the view of being acquitted of 
crimes for which they have been charged, and 
it was on this account assumed by Guiteau 
on his trial for the assassination of President 
Garfield. Common soldiers and sailors have also 
simulated mental aberration, not only for the 
same object, but to escape from the service. The 
facts concerning these malingering cases are 
scattered through several medico-psychological 
publications, and although none appear to furnish 
us with anything like an exhaustive account of 
them, an approximate full collection of such are 
obtainable from Bucknill and Tuke’s Manual of 
Psychological Medicine (fourth edition, London, 
1879) ; Taylor’s Medical Jurisimidence (third 
edition, London, 1883) ; Browne’s Medical Juris- 
'prudence of Insanity (second American edition, San 
Erancisco, 1875) ; Wharton and Stille’s Medical 
Jurisprudence (third edition, Philadelphia, 1873) ; 
and the Journal of Mental Science. It is mostly 
from these publications that the following instances 
are given to our readers. 

In their excellent Manual of Psychological 
Medicine, Drs Bucknill and Tuke state that ‘ all 
the features of every case of insanity form a 
consistent whole, and it requires as much intel- 
ligence to conceive and to represent, as it does 
not to conceive and represent, any dramatic 
character;’ and in confirmation of this state- 
ment, they rightly add, that ^two of the most 
perfect pictures of insanity presented to us in 
the plays of Shakspeare are the madness of 
Hamlet — assumed to escape the machinations of 
his imcle — and that of Edgar ivL Lear, assumed 
to escape the persecutions of his brother. In 
both instances, however, the deception was j)rac- 
tised by educated gentlemen ; and on the authority 
of the great dramatic psychologist, it perhaps 




may be accepted that the phenomena of insanity 
may be feigned by a skilful actor like Hamlet 
BO perfectly that no flaw can be detected in the 
representation.’ 

As it seldom happens that 'any but ignorant 
people ^attempt to simulate intellectual derange- 
ment, and as they generally entertain the 
erroneous idea tliat it consists of the most violent 
and absurd conduct, and that all the conditions 
and relations of' those^ who suffer from it are 
entirely reversed, feigners of madness mostly 
overact or improperly play their part ; and hence 
it is that, by their various peculiarities of conduct 
and mixing different forms of insanity together, 
never met 'vyith in real mental disease, their 
deceit is soon detected. On account of the sup- 
posed violent actions, vociferations, and absurd 
language of mania, this kind of madness is 
more frequently assumed than any other. Mono- 
mania is more difficult to simulate, and is easier 
to discover ; but dementia, which consists in an 
entire cessation of intellectual power, is more 
easily feigned. As idiocy and imbecility are 
conditions of congenital deficiency which have 
existed from birth, they are both exceedingly 
difficult to assume. We are told that an acute 
observer of the peculiarities of chronic mania 
may, if he be an excellent mimic, imitate it so 
as to deceive the most experienced medico- 
psychologist. It is also very difficult to ascertain 
whether a person who pretends to be insane is 
so or not, if he is continually passive and 
obstinately silent ; but to succeed in this attempt, 
the impostor must have a very rare strength of 
will and patience, and the mental strain required 
to be undergone for this purpose is immense, and 
almost intolerable, as the dramatic powers of 
such a simulator must often for weeks at a time 
be kept on the stretch, in the faithful repre- 
sentation of maimers and modes of thought far 
more difficult to indicate than those which are 
shown on the stage of a theatre. In the last 
edition of Taylor’s Medical Jurisprudence (1883), 
we are told that ‘ in real insanity a person will 
not admit that he is insane ; in the feigned 
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state, all liis attempts are directed to make people 
"believe that he is mad.’ Thus, it is stated that, in 
a case that occurred in Edinburgh some years ago, 
as it was doubtful whether an individual was 
simulating madness or not, those who had charge 
of him in prison were quite convinced, from his 
clear statements and coherence, that he was per- 
fectly sane, and that his strange conduct was 
merely eccentricity, or feigned attempts to act 
mental derangement. There was no doubt, how- 
ever, that he was insane, although he made despe- 
rate attempts to convince the court that he was 
not, and made very clear and quick- observations 
upon the testimony of medical men against his 
sanity; and when one leading medico-psychologist 
said that he thought him entirely unable to give 
information to counsel and agents for conducting 
his defence, he instantly said : ‘ Then why do you 
advise me to apply to and see counsel and agents?’ 
Dr Laurent, in the Annales dl Hygiene (1866), says 
that persons who have for some days or weeks 
pretended that they were mad, have in the end 
really become so. In support of the assertion, he 
quotes the case of two sailors who in a very suc- 
cessful manner had for a short time simulated 
mental alienation, to escape imprisonment ; but 
ultimately they became insane. 

In’ the Allgemeine Zeitschrift filr Psychiatric for 
December 1855, Dr Snell states that at the House 
of Correction at Eberbach, a prisoner endeavoured 
for some years to escape punishment by feigning 
madness. He would not work. He danced round 
his cell, sang unconnected words and melodies, 
and made a peculiar booming sound. To any one 
who went ii^o his cell, he put on a forced stupid 
look, and glanced at people sideways, but gene- 
rally fixed his eyes on the floor or on the wall. 
He either gave no rexolies to questions, or entirely 
wrong answers, nor would he recognise the people 
he constantly saw. This is a remarkable instance 
of a simulator greatly overacting the part of a 
madman. At the Lewes winter assizes, a prisoner 
sentenced to fifteen years’ transportation for 
burglary, after being committed to jail, deceived 
three of the *\dsiting magistrates and two medical 
' men by feigning insanity ; and a certificate was 
about to be signed for his removal as a siqDposed 
lunatic, when his im]posture was discovered by 
his making a confidant of one of , his fellow- 
He had previously been sentenced to 
ten years’ transportation for robbery at Leicester ; 
and on being sent to Millbank prison, he deceived 
the medical oificers there by pretending . to be 
insane, so that they certified him to be such ; and 
he was taken to Bethlehem Hospital, commonly 

' called Bedlam, where he sta 3 md two years, and 
then received a ticket-of-leave. A case is men- 
tioned, in the Journal of Mental Science for Octo- 
ber 1881, by Dr Eoberfcson, Physician to the City 
Parochial Asylum and Hospital, Glasgow, of a 
Thomas Dolan, who was tried for tlie murder 
of Edward 'Devine at Glasgow in July 1880. 
After his „ arrest, the prisoner ’ feigned insanity 
for about four months, and then confessed, 

, the day before his trial, to Drs Robertson and 
Yellowlees, that he had been assuming mad- 
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! ness. As the jurj^ returned a verdict of culpable 
I homicide in the terms of the prisoner’s confession, 
he was sentenced to fifteen 3 ^ears’ penal servitude. 

Dr Robertson properly adds, that ‘it is satisfactory 
to think that the prisoner’s attempt at imposition 
was exposed. Had it been successful, there would 
have been a serious miscarriage of justice, and 
other criminals would have been encouraged to 
practise similar dece^Dtion in future cases.’ 

We are told that epilepsy, which is sometimes 
connected with insanity, can be, and is imitated, I 
and that beggars live by fits ; one detected in I 
this deceit confessing that he had been taught the I 
trick by his father, who had studied the sy nip toms 
in a book. A case of well-simulated epilepsy is ■ 
mentioned by Legrand du Saulle. That great 
French x^sjmhological physician, Esquirol, boasted 
that no cunning could prevent him from detecting | 
a case of assumed epilepsy. One of his pupils I 
shortly afterwards fell suddenly, was convulsed, j 
and jDi’esented all the severer symptoms of this | 
disease. Esquirol, looking with 'deep anxiety, I 
turned to those around, saying : ‘ Ah, poor boy ; j 
he is an ex)ilex)tic.’ His pux)il then sprang to his | 
feet. Cluing: ‘You see, my master, that we can | 
simulate an attack of epilepsy.’ That feigner was 
Calmiel, the greatest authority upon general 
XDaralysis., Sailors who prefer deck-work to going 
aloft frequently simulate this disease. An exam- 
ination of the hands, however, during the seizure | 
is generally a true test whether, it is real or not, | 
as the thumb of the real epileptic is invariably | 
held down into the palm by the other fingers. | 
A practised ear should also be .able to distinguish 
the peculiar scream which always accompanies 
the seizure. Mr Wharton, the famous American 
writer upon medical jurisprudence, states that at 
a recent German trial, the parents of two young 
girls, one eleven and the other fifteen, claimed 
]Dublic relief on account of the children being | 
subject to epileptic fits. For a long time, they | 
were under close medical examination, and even j 
received into a hospital, where they were under I 
continual notice. The elder girl was affected by | 
this disease in its worst shape, being prostrated | 
by .convulsive attacks of extraordinary violence, 
which afterwards left her in a state of absolute 
exhaustion. As sus^ncion was roused respecting 
the sincerity of these patients, one of the officers, 
at the hospital, much against the objectipns of the 
medical attendants, threatened the elder of the 
two with severe discipline if she had another fit. 

The threat was successful, as no fit was repeated ; 
and the children confessed that, to excite sym- 
pathy and obtain money, they had simulated this 
disease. > ^ 

Several rules have been given by^ medico- 
psychologists for the discovery of feigned insanity. . 
One is, that in real mental aberration, there is 
generally some probable cause for such, but not 
in that which is simulated ; and that, ^yhile the 
former is always sudden, the latter is seldom so. 
Scliurmayer, in his Theoretico-practical Com- 
]Dendium of Forensic Medicine, says that ‘close 
attention should be first directed to the eiitire 
exterior of the subject — his x)osture, his motions, 
his gestures, his eyes, his words,' his intonation, 
and above all, the first impression produced upon j 
his mind by the a]ppearance of the physician, j 
What most distinctly characterises a mental disease, | 
and is never misunderstood by a skilful ]physician, | 
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is tlie pliysiognomy of sncli a patient. The eye 
of a inadman is the mirror of his son! He lacks 
the calm, imobstructed gaze peculiar to the sane, 
untouched by passion or excitement.^ Heinroth, 
another eminent German psychologist, in his 
System of Judicial Forensic j\Iedicine, also states, 
in confirmation of the above statement, that ‘ the 
cunning leer of a lunatic, the savage glare of a 
maniac, the lack-lustre eyes of a splenetic, or the 
meaningless stare of an imbecile, cannot be 
counterfeited.’ 

Great reliance is placed by all psychological 
physicians upon the physiognomy of the insane, 
which cannot be simulated, and which, in 
the absence of sleep, is generally ^ character- 
istic of intellectual derangement, and is not 
observed- in the impostor. The violence of a 
maniac continues whether he is alone or not ; 
while the feigner only pretends to be insane when 
he thinks he is watched ; therefore, by isolating 
, and continually looking at him when he thinks 
he is not observed, his deceit may soon be dis- 
covered. Dr ConoUy, late resident physician at 
the county of Middlesex Lunatic Asylum at 
Hanwell, and who is said to have done more 
than any other medical man in this country for 
the reformed treatment of the insane, says that 
he can hardly imagine a case of feigned madness 
which would elude an efficient system of obser- 
vation. Again, a person sulferin" from acute 
mania is furious both day and night, and sleeps 
but little, and very unsoundly ; but a simulator 
of this disease sleeps from exhaustion as well as 
a healthy person. 

Threats of corporal punishment have proved 
successful in the discovery of pretended mental 
aberration ; but the administration of medicine 
is more justifiable, and is likely to be more 
efficient for this purpose, though there are few 
cases of imitated madness which require this for 
■ its detection ; but a dose of opium may occa- 
sionally hasten the discovery, if sufficient means 
of patiently watching the suspected simulator 
are not available. Chloroform has recently been 
used in France for determining real from feigned 
insanit5q as it is thought that during the intoxi- 
cation produced by this drug, a real maniac will 
continue to raye on the subject of his delusions, 
and that one assuming' this character will be 
overcome by its influence, and therefore his deceit 
will be manifest ; but Drs Bucknill and Tuke 
entertain doubts upon both these points, and 
state, in their Mamtal of Psychological Medicine^ 
that they had ‘verified by repeated experiments 
that a real maniac under the influence of chloro- 
form, administered to a degree short of producing 
coma, will sometimes, under its transitory influ- 
ence, become tranquil and docile.’ 

The main reason why there appear to have 
been so many successful imitations of insanity 
on the one hand, and why simulators of such 
have not been detected more frequently, or sooner 
than they have been, is owing to the very deficient 
knowdedge which the majority of our medical 
men possess of insanity. This disadvantage is 
forcibly pointed out by Dr Blandford and other 
eminent medico-psychologists, in their evidence 
before the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on the Lunacy Laws in 1877, and also 
in the Lancet in 1879, wffiich states that ‘it is 
impossible to assume the existence of any special 


competency to determine the difficult question 
of' sanity or insanity on the part of medical 
men generally ; ’ and that the testimony of an 
unsldlled certifier of insanity ‘is not simply use- 
less, but a delusion and a snare.’ The cause of 
this deplorable lack of psychological knowledge 
by the medical profession is owing to the w^ant 
of a good system of clinical lectures, upon mental 
disease in the w’ards of lunatic asylums, and the 
fact that insanity is not a compulsory subject for 
examination by any of the medical corporations. 
We are glad, ho-wever, to notice that the University 
of London, and the Loyal College of Physicians 
of London, have given a little encouragement for 
the study of this disease by those who seek 
diplomas from these bodies ; but little result 
appears to have been gained by this step. At 
the annual meeting of the Medico- Psychological 
Association in 1879, it was unanimously resolved 
that ‘ this Association petition the General Medical 
Council to have mental diseases made a subject of 
examination for all degrees and licenses in medi- 
cine in the United Kingdom.’ Lord Shaftesbury 
and Mr Wilkes, two of the Lunacy Commissioners 
for England and Wales, in their testimony before 
the Select Committee just referred to, expressed 
their opinions in favour of clinical lectures being 
given to medical students upon insanity ; wffiile Dr 
tf. Crichton Browme, one of the Lord Chancellor’s 
Visitors in Lunacy, told this Committee that he 
thought ‘it would be a great improvement if it' 
w^’ere made compulsory upon medical men to 
obtain some training in lunacy during their 
medical education.’ 

It is to be hoped that the important statements 
we have mentioned, and numerous others of a like 
kind, will soon cause proper means to be adopted 
materially to increase the knowledge of insanity 
among our medical men generally, so as to render' 
them far more competent to discharge the impor- 
tant duties and responsibilities intrusted to them 
in connection with this malady. 

0 N E ,F A L S E, B 0 T H F A I L ; 

OR, A HARD KHOT. 

CHAPTER XLir. — EORGIVENESS. 

The servants at Castel Yawr had work enough 
to do, and matter enough to fill their puzzled 
minds to overflowing, on the eventful morning 
of the interrupted marriage. When bewildered 
Lady Barbara returned home from the church 
With the half-unconscious bride, she found an 
urgent telegram aw^aiting her. It w*as a happy 
thought on the part of Sir Pagan Carew^ to send 
that telegram. It simply aimounced the early 
arrival, per such-and-such a train, of himself and 
his sister, and requested that a carriage might be 
in waiting at the station. Lady Barbara frowmed ; 
but she had her iron nerves under strong control, 
and she gave orders as distinctly as one of the 
Great Frederick’s highly trained officers might 
have done, had that wiU- crushing monarch com- 
manded him to make the necessary arrangement 
for his own military execution and unceremonious 
funeral. 

‘ It is Sir Pagan — Sir Pagan Garew^ — and Her 
Ladyship, his sister, wdiom you are to wait for 
at the station,’ she said, in her austerest tone. 
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Slie could not bring lierself to tell the liveried 
serving-man that it was his true mistress, the 
genuine Marchioness of Leominster, who was to 
be conveyed to Castel Yawr in her ovni carriage ; 
but servants know far more than we tell them, 
and the respectful ^Yes, My Lady,’ of the man 
addressed, meant more than mere mechanical 
obedience. 

Within the castle, for a time, something lilce 
aiiarchy reigned. The best drilled household, 
like the best drilled regiment, is capable of being 
disorganised by violent excitement ; and then, 
too, the mansion contained many who were not 
servants, but decorators, assistant-cooks and pastry- 
cooks, artificers in fireworks, florists — all called in 
to be useful in the festmties. There was much 
disappointment. There was even more of curi- 
osity. The few dignified guests — Duke and 
Duchess, the Marquis, the Bishop, with excited 
Lord Putney, and grim Lady Barbara — were shut 
up in the Painted Boom, in solemn conclave with 
Mr Pontifex, who alone held the key of the 
enigma. The lawyer, of course, had to relate, 
as guardedly as jpi’ofessional etiquette and a sense 
of duty dictated, the real history of the great 
Leominster case — to set down, tersely, the j)roofs 
that had caused his client’s cause to collapse like 
a burst bubble ; and to make clear to j)rcjhifliced 
minds and dull wits how very complete was the 
solution of the mysteiy. But Mr Pontifex found 
his task unexpectedly eas}^ The guilt-stricken 
demeanour, the utter prostration, of the hapless 
bride, had done more to damage her cause in 
popular estimation than the most cogent argu- 
ments and the most convincing array of witnesses 
could have done. 

‘ It has been very much on your account. Lord 
Putney, that I ventured on a step so unusual, so 
distressing, but so necessary,’ said the little 
lawyer. 

And Lord Putney, with real tears in his 
wrinkled old eyes, and looking as though by art 
magic he had aged a score of years within two 
hours, but still tapping the invaluable enamelled 
snuff-box that had been a gift from royalty, 
stammered out that he was ‘ mons’ous obliged ’ to 
Mr Pontifex. He was the first to depart from 
the castle where he had thought, with a lovely 
young wife on his padded arm, to reign as master"; 
first to the hospitable mansion of Sir Timothy, 
and then, as soon as j)Ossible, to his bachelor abode 
in deserted Londoh. Bishop, Marquis, Duke, and 
Duchess, were all busy with their preparations 
for a start. 

Meanwhile, the unhappy bride remained in 
the ■ seclusion of her own splendidly furnished 
suite of apartments, as Lady Barbara had left 
her. There is a well-spring of womanly kind- 
ness towards another weeping woman, which it 
takes a strong motive, such as bitter personal 
jealousy or a sharp sense of wrong, to dry up. 
In Lady Barbara’s instance it was a sharp sense 
of wrong. She, who piqued herself on her 
wisdom, had been cruelly deceived. She had 
been paraded before ■ the whole country-side as 
the friend and partisan of a proved impostor. 
Por she, with feminine intuition, had. not waited 
for Mr Pontifex to tell his tale, before her mind 
was made up. The r conduct of the bride was 
to her fancy as complete a confession, before the 
lawyer spoke, as ever penitent uttered, with or 


without the stimulus of rack or thumbscrew. So, 
when she brought her almost helpless charge 
back to Castel Vawr, she left her to the care 
of servants. ‘Your women will look to your 
comfort,’ she said coldly, as she withdrew. 

Presently — it was not very long, by the mere 
prosaic measurement of hours and minutes, but 
it seemed an age to those who waited — there came 
the deep roll of the expected carriage, and the 
clash of hoofs and spurning of gravel, as the 
foam-flecked horses stopped in front of the stately 
main entrance of Castel Vawr. There was Sir 
Pagan, apologetic and uncomfortable ; and there, 
in her plain black garb, was the lovely young 
Marchioness, the rightful sovereign, come back 
from unjust exile, from loneliness, suffering, 
susxDicion undeserved, to take possession of her 
own. But there was no sparkle of triumph in 
those pure, clear eyes ; no pride in the sad 
smile with which Clare of Leominster acknow- 
ledged the greetings of the obsequious servants, 
dravTi up in double file to welcome their real 
mistress. 

‘ My sister — where is my sister ? ’ — that was all 
she said. 

And when crestfallen Lady Barbara came 
almost penitentially to meet her and to crave 
her forgiveness for a great injury unwittingly 
done ; and when the present Marquis, who 'alone, 
of privileged wedding-guests, lingered for a while, 
came up to say some good-natured words, Clare’s 
answer to both of these loftily placed personages 
was such as became her. ‘ I thank you for your 
kind words, my lord,’ she said gracefully to 
the j\rarquis, who could never', forget that he had 
been Dolly Montgomery ; ‘ and I hope, some day, 
we may be friends. At anyrate, on my side, as 
on yours, I am sure there is no feeling which is 
not friendly.’ 

To Lady Barbara she simply said : ‘Do not, 
I beg of you, take it so much to heart. I never. 
Lady Barbara, looked on you as really my enemy. 
You stood for the right, as matters seemed. But 
now, forgive me, I can have but one thought — 
my sister.’ 

‘ Poor thing — poor thing ! I hope. Lady 
Leominster, you will consider,’ stammered out 
the kind, fat, blundering Marquis, reddening to 
the roots of his dyed hair, in a manner that 
made even rough Sir Pagan, speechless in the 
background, feel himself a Stoic and a man of 
the world in comparison. Very soft-hearted was 
weak Dolly Montgomery, and yet so shy, that 
it had caused him a painful efibrt to intercede 
for the offender. Pie had done his duty, however ; 
and it was with a sense of relief that he turned 
upon Sir Pagan, whom he had met in many a 
resort of London men, and told the baronet first 
that he was awfully glad, and then that he was 
awfully sorry, and in fact was glibly incoherent. 
But Sir Pagan understood him x^erfectly well. 

‘Your sister, Lady Leominster, is np-stairs,’ 
replied Lady Barbara, with extra stiffness. ‘In 
bringing her back — overcome as she was by 
emotion, due to her sin having found her out — 
from the church which her presence, disgraced, 
I felt that my acquaintance with Miss Cora 
Carew closed. In your hands I leave her ; for, 
under present circumstances, even with your 
Ladyship’s permission, Castel Vawr could be no 
longer a home for me. Preparations, then, for 
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my departure have already commenced. As for 
your miserable^ sister *- 

‘ Miserable, yes ; unhappy, yes. But spare me 
words of blame, where she is concerned, I pray 
you. Lady Barbara,^ answered Clare gently, but 
proudly. ^Be sure that she, poor thing, suffers the 
most. It is not for us to break a braised reed.’ 

Then the eyes of Lady Barbara, imperious eyes, 
angry, exacting, met those pure steadfast ones of 
Clare, Marchioness of Leominster, gentle, good, 
and merciful, in that hour of sudden success, that 
intoxicates so many with the fierce thrill and 
loassion of triumph, but which merely served to 
show the giiTs noble nature at its best. In her 
seemed realised some of the highest attributes of 
the chivalrous race from which she sprang— that 
tenderness to a worn-out servant, an old horse, 
an old hound, a feeble falcon that could hawk no 
more, that the decayed Hoxise she sprang from 
had been noted for of old. And as with con- 
sideration for a disabled retainer or a dumb 
friend past his work, so was it with open foes. 
More than one knight of the Carews, victorious 
after a sharp struggle, had held up his lance in 
the flush of the pursuit, and bidden his men, hot 
in chase after the runaways, ^ spare ’Christian 
blood, and let the poor knaves go free.’ 

Lady Barbara was of another mould. The 
le:c, talionis was dear to her, and she had some- 
what of Draco’s austere spirit about her. She did 
like the sinner to suffer for his sin. The haughty 
spinster would have made a pattern squaw of the 
Sioux or the Comanches, always ready to inflict 
inexorably, dr to endure unflinchingly, the tor- 
tures of the stake ; nor did she see why culprits 
should not pay their . penalty, richly deserved. 
But, somehow, she understood that in Clare she 
had met with a nature superior to her own ; and, 
with a few confused words, she gave way to the 
new mistress of Castel Vawr. 

Clare went to her sister. It was no easy matter 
to reach her. The unhappy pseudo-J^Iarchioness 
retained enough of authority to enable her to 
deny admission to the apartments which she still 
occupied. Eor a time tlie trembling women who 
guarded her door kept to their post. ‘ Her Lady- 
ship’s orders — please, Mj Lady,’ they repeated, 
with the instinct of long-practised obedience. 
But, after one or two repulses, Clare put them 
aside, gently but jfirmly. She went in, alone, 
through the pretty rooms, to where lier conquered 
rival, in her last stronghold, awaited the dreaded 
coming of the sister whom she had injured, and 
who was now to be her judge. The bride-elect 
lay on her bed — her pale, tear-stained face half- 
hidden by the curtains, that were partly drawn, 
still in her bridal finery, a heap, as it were, of 
glimmering whiteness and flashing gems, cast 
recklessly dowii — in an attitude of despair. A 
bright fire of crackling logs burned in front of 
the bed, and by its light — for already clouds were 
dimming the fitful sunbeams of the short wintry 
(lay — the famous diamonds of the House of 
.Leominster, stones that had a history, shone lilce 
stars on the head, the bosom, the slender arms, 
of the vanquished usurper, whose air of utter pros- 
tration seemed the more complete because of its 
contrast with the splendour of lier wedding-array. 

, * I said I would not see you — I gave orders that 
I should not be disturbed,’ she said sullenly. 

‘ I had to force my way to you,’ answered the 


'silvery tones of Clare, as she bent over the bed. 
‘ I am af home now, you know, Cora,, dear ; and 
it is for me to insist,’ she added, half playfully, 
half, tearfully, as she tried to take one of the 
bride’s cold hands in hers. 

Resentfully, her sister pushed her back. ‘ How 
you must hate me ! ’ she cried out shrilly, as she 
raised her head, and looked with wild eyes at the 
intruder, like a hunted animal driven to bay. 

* ‘ I hate you, dear sister ! Clare hate Cora — ^her 
other self, the dear one that grew up at her side, 
when we two were poor neglected young things, 
after our mother died, in our Devon home ! ’ said 
the sweet, kind voice ; and, somehow, the girl 
who lay upon the bed, .gorgeous in her bridal 
attire, winced at every soft word as at a blow. 

‘You — must hate me— as I deserve!’ she said, 
sinking back and trying — so it seenied — to hide 
lier face among the pillows. 

‘ Believe me, my own sister, Cora dear, T loved 
you throughout, and in spite of all,’ went on the 
Marchioness. Hor even when, in that memorable 
interview, in Leominster House, she had appealed 
in vain to her usurping sister’s better nature, had 
there been such pathos and such music in her 
voice — never had she pleaded before as she pleaded 
now — now, when all were won over to her side, 
now in the hour of success. ‘Had it not been 

for Wilfred’s sake But never mind that 

now. Come, Cora, let all be forgotten and for- 
given. Let us kiss and be friends ! It has been 
a dreadful dream — a painful time. Poor Clare 
has been very sad and very lonely ; nor have yon, 
dear, been happy, I am sure ; but now I have 
come home it will be all right, and we two shall 
be loving sisters, as before, and’ 

‘ Is it possible 1 ’ cried the girl, looking up, and 
thrusting back from her temples the dishevelled 
gold of her hair. ‘Can you forgive me even 
that— or are you mocking- mel’ Her eyes, 
swimming in tears, met those eyes of Clare’s, 
which might have been the eyes of an angel, 
glorious, merciful, looking down upon her ; and 
for the first time, her heart, warped, but not 
hardened, was touched. She hid her face. — 

‘ Clare, Clare ! ’ she broke out passionately, ‘ I 
was wicked, I was mad — a false sister, a fickle 
friend 1 All that may now be said of me is true, 
and I acknowledge the great wrong I did you. 
But it was because I was weak, and let myself 
be lured on by the persuasions of tliat French 
temptress, of the wily intriguer, who first whis- 
pered in my ear how easy would success be, 
and how great the prize to be won. But, sister, 
your Avretched Cora has been punished already.^ 
indeed, indeed, I have repented, ever since, of 
that wickedness. I was too bucklered in my 
stubborn pride— we Carews are proud— and too 
much ashamed, to own the truth, often as I longed 
to tell it. Often and often, in the stillness of 
the night, “ Oh, would that I had never done it ! ” 
has been my cry, as it might have been that of 
a lost spirit. I felt like one. I did not dare 
to pray. And yet, I was obstinate in my evil 
path. Never, I fear, should I have had the 
(Trace to own the truth ; but now I am glad — 
yes, sister, . glad, that the mask is torn ofl", and 
my sin has found me out, and men know me 
for the hateful thing I am ! And— and I will 
go away, and not be a sorrow or disgrace to those 
who bear my name, any more.’ 
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Yeiy gently, soothingly, and with infinite 
patience — such patience as love alone confers — 
her nobler sister calmed, with kisses and tender 
words, the passionate sorrow of the wild and 
wayward girl. ‘ All is forgiven ; let all be 
forgotten, and let ns two be as before. Come, 
Cora, dear — for old Clare’s sake ! ’ 

And at last the frantic outburst of grief and 
self-upbraiding was hushed • and, calling her 
women, and leaving them to disrobe her, Clare 
left her unhappy sister, broken in spirit indeed, 
but not utterly desperate, now that the dreaded 
meeting had taken place. And then the Marquis 
went, and even Lady Barbara departed, and only 
Mr ' Pontifex and Sir Pagan stayed on with the 
sisters at Castel Yawr. 


THE GEEAT EAETHQUAKE OF • 
POET-EOYAL. 

OiSTE of the most common popular ideas con- 
nected -with Jamaica is, that it is periodically 
afilicted with earthquakes and hurricanes, whose 
ravages are of the most appalling character, and 
on the rdost extensive scale. To this absurd 
impression the Creoles have themselves in some 
^ degree contributed ; for having once been visited 
with one of the most severe earthquakes on record 
— that which destroyed the flourishing town of 
Port-Eoyal in 1692 — and having suffered on the 
28th of August 1712 and the same day in 1722, 
from an unusually destructive hurricane, they 
continued for more than a hundred and fifty 
years to impress these facts upon the public 
mind, by observing the anniversaries of these 
two disastrous events as solemn fasts. It was 
not tin 1867 that the obligatory observance of 
these anniversaries was rendered permissive by 
the legislature. 

But if earthquakes are not so common in 
Jamaica, or indeed in any of the West India 
, islands, as to cause that normal dread of them 
which prevails in Peru and some other countries, 
their occuiTence is still a sufficiently ordinary 
event to justify the alteration of the well-known 
supplication in the litany in all the .Anglican 
churches throughout the colony into, ‘From 
earthquake, lightning, and tempest, good Lord, 
deliver us!’ One, two, or perhaps three, take 
place annually ; and if unusually severe, a kitchen 
chimney may be thrown down, or an ill-con- 
structed wall of an outside building slightly 
cracked. But accidents are extremely rare ; and 
beyond a notice of a few lines in a local paper 
the following day, the earthquake is forgotten 
almost as soon as it is over. 

Ho one, however, who has once experienced 
a sharp shock of earthquake, will desire its more 
frequent recurrence. For the' most part, these 
shocks occur during the night ; and whether it is 
that the silence and solemnity of the hour contri- 
bute to the unpleasantness of the sensations which 
they produce, their effect upon all Eving things 
is of the most painful and awe-inspiring descrip- 
tion. J ust before an earthquake happens, an 
indescribable stillness, easily recognisable by an 
experienced observer, seems to fall upon nature. 
The very wind appears to. hold its breath, and. 
with the rest of creation, animate and inani- 
mate, to wait in terror for the approaching con- 
vulsion. Then comes a low and deep rolling 
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noise, gradually growing louder, tiE it resembles a 
number of heavily laden wains crushing down the 
stones on a roughly metalled road. The house 
begins to rock ; doors fly open, crockery rattles, 
furniture is moved from its place ; and a feeling 
of the most abject and utter powerlessness and 
insignificance seizes one, which is closely allied 
to fear, and which is apparently shared by the 
lower animals as well as by mankind. In a 
moment all is over ; and then, as by a sudden 
impulse, dogs begin to bark, cocks to crow, horses 
to neigh, and cattle to low ; and you spring from 
your bdd, probably to discover that you are 
Ibeling very sick, headachy, and uncomfortable. 
Creoles say that the first shock of an earthquake 
seldom does damage. It is the succeeding ones 
which they fear. The remark appears to derive 
confirmation from the story of the great earth- 
quake which reduced Port-Eoyal to ruins. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century, 
Port-Eoyal was the principal town in Jamaica, 
and for a place of its size, probably the richest 
spot in the world at the time. Spanish-Town — or 
as it was then called, St, Jago de la Yega — had 
ceased to be the capital. As for Kingston, it was 
but a petty village ; and the now populous plains 
of Liguanea were barren and bare — covered with 
wild ‘bush,’ with a few negro huts dotted about 
over the wide expanse of scrub and gras's,. with 
here and there clumps of cedar and other timber- 
trees, of which no traces now remain. . 

Port-Eoyal was founded in 1657 by General 
Brayne, and was at first known by the name of 
Point Cagway or Cagua, a corruption probably of 
ca^ragziaj the Indian name of the corato or. great 
aloe, which overspreads the adjacent Salt-Pan Hill. 
The little promontory on which the town was built 
resembled the figure of a scorpion. Between 
its two antennce lay its noble harbour, in which 
a thousand tall ships might, except in ‘ hurri- 
canes, ride in safety. Its rise had been as rapid 
as had been the fall of its great rival St Jago de 
la Yega. In 1661, when it was visited by Captain 
Hickeringill, its sandy bay was covered with 
only about five hundred houses. In 1672 the 
number of residences had increased to eight hun- 
dred and fifty. In 1673 its population was esti- 
mated at nineteen hundred and seventy-seven 
souls, of which three hundred and twelve were 
negroes, and the remainder were whites. Twenty 
years later, when it was at the height of its 
prosperity, the number of its houses was calculated 
at two thousand, and its population had increased 
to three thousand five hundred. 

Yet the town possessed few natural advantages. i 
It had neither earth, wood, nor water. Yery 
little of it could boast of even a solid foundation ; 
the greater part of it being built on sand. The 
spit of land on which it stood was joined on to 
the coral reef of the Palisades by a mere ridge of 
the same unstable material. Yet on this shifting 
basis, enlarged and strengthened by piles and 
wharfs driven into the beach, stood the larger 
j)ortion of tlie town. . Here were the principal 
streets, the King’s Plouse, where the Governor 
resided, the school, the chmch, and the Havy 
Yard. Here stood three of the' forts which guarded 
it. With the exception of Fort Charles and a 
few of the houses on the southern side, which 
were built on a rock, all rested on the same 
uncertain foundation. 
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Jamaica was very proud of Port-Eoyal in those 
days. Its houses were sound, substantial buildings, 
built of brick, and as high as the houses of London 
were at the same period. Its principal fort 
carried sixty pieces of ordnance, ‘as good as any 
that London could afford.’ It exported ginger 
annotto, cacao, cotton, pimento, fustic, mahogany, 
and lignum vita3 ; and the bulk of its population 
consisted of a moneyed, or at least a money- 
making class — merchants, tavern-keepers, vintners, 
and ‘retailers of punch.’ The last formed an 
unusually large body. Their shops were much 
frequented by the Spaniards ; and they were 
under the especial patronage of the buccaneers, 
who at that time swarmed in the island. The 
old Histories are full of not very edifying stories 
of the orgies which used to take place in 
these close and filthy haunts. One man is 
reported to have spent in one of them seven 
hundred and fifty pounds sterling in a month. 
After the town was reduced to ruins, there w^ere 
not wanting those who attributed to these dis- 
orderly houses the calamity which had swallowed 
up the innocent w’ith the guilty. 

The 7th of June 1692 -was a hot, clear, sunshiny 
day. Scarcely a cloud was to be seen, and not 
a breath of air relieved the intensity of the heat. 
About tw’enty minutes to twelve, a very slight 
trembling of the ground was perceived, which 
was at once recognised as a shock of earthquake. 
A second shock, stronger than the preceding, 
accompanied with a hollow rumbling^ noise, 
immediately succeeded, followed almost without a 
moment’s cessation by a third, which lasted about 
a minute. In two minutes from the commence- 
ment of the first shock, the city was in ruins. 
All the principal streets — which were next to the 
water — sunk at once, and with them the people 
who were on them. A high rolling wave closed 
over them, and in an instant, sixteen hundred 
human beings — amongst them the Attorney- 
general, the Provost-marshal, and the Lord- 
secretary — found a grave. Incredible as it may 
almost appear, one of those who thus descended 
into the pit was permitted to return to the land 
of the living. This was Louis Galdy, a French- 
man. Swallowed up by the second shock, he 
was by the third , thrown into the sea, where he 
saved himself by swimming until a boat took 
him up. He lived for forty-four years aftef- 
■wards ; becoming a member of the House of 
Assembly, and subsequently Church w^arden for 
Port-Eoyal. He was buried at Green Bay, 
adjoining the Apostle’s Battery ; and there, 
on his tombstone, on a white marble slab, 
bearing his arms, with the motto, ‘Dieu sur 
tout,’ is still to be read the following inscription, 
which gives the particulars of his miraculous 
escape : ‘ Here lies the body of Louis Galdy, 
Esquire, who departed this life at Port-Eoyal, the 
22d December 1736, aged eighty. He w^as born 
at Montpellier, in France ; but left that country 
for his religion, and came to settle in this island, 
where he w^as sw-allowed up in the great earth- 
quake in the year 1692, and, by the providence 
of God, was by another shock .-.thrown into the 
sea, and miraculously saved by swdmming until 
a boat took him lip. He lived many years alter, 
in great reputation, beloved by all who knew 
him, and much lamented at his death.’ 

The bank of sand which reached from the fort 


to the Palisades w’’as submerged along its whole 
length. Some of the streets w^ere laid^ several 
fathoms under -water, and the sea rose as 'high as 
the upper stories of the houses w^hich remained. 
It was supposed that the -sveight of so many brick 
houses contributed to their dowmfall ; for-r-as w^as 
also observed in the great earthquake wdiich 
ravaged Syracuse and other towms in Sicily in the 
follow^ing year — the ground gave way as far as the ■ 
houses rested on a sandy foundation, and no 
farther. 

The sea w^as no less agitated than the land. 
The harbour presented all the appearance of a 
storm. Huge waves rolling on to the shore, 
snapped the cables of large ships, drove some of 
them from their moorings, and upset others. The 
Swan frigate, which w^as lyitig by the wFarf to 
careen, was driven over the tops of the highest 
houses, and -was thus providentially the means of 
saving some hundreds of the inhabitants. Dead 
bodies covered the surf, and for days and wrecks 
afterw^ards floated up into Kingston harbour, 
or -were found strew^ed along the coast. 

Fortunately for. us, we possess in tw’o letters, 
written by the then Eector of Port-Eoyal, one of 
the most graphic and at the same time touching 
accounts of this dreadful catastrophe. 

‘ On Wednesday the 7th,’ he writes on the 22d 
June 1692, to a friend, ‘I had been at prayers, 
-w^hich I did every day since I was Eector of 
Port-Eoyal, to keep up some show of religion 
amongst a most ungodly and debauched people, 
and w^as. gone to a place near the church where 
merchants used to meet, and where the President 
of the pouncil then was. To this gentleman’s 
friendship, under the direction of the gracious and 
over-ruling wiU of Providence, ,I ascribe my own 
happy and miraculous escape, for by pressing 
instances I was prevailed upon to decline an 
invitation which I had before accepted, to dine 
with [a gentleman] whose house upon the first 
concussion sank into the sea, and with it his -wife, 
his children, himself, and all the guests who -were 
with him — every soul perished in this general, 
this dreadful devastation ! Had I been of the 
number of his guests, my fate had been involved 
in theirs. But to return. We had scarce dined 
at the President’s, before I began to feel the earth 
heave and roll under me. Said I : “ Lord, sir ! 
what ’s this V\ He replied composedly : “It is 
an earthquake ; be not afraid ; it will soon be 
over ! ” But it increased ; ■ and we heard the 
Church'^ and tower fall, upon which we ran to 
save our lives. I quickly lost” him, and made 
towards Morgan’s Fort, which, being a wide, open 
place, I thought to be there secure from the 
falling houses ; but as I made towards it, I saw 
the earth open and swallow up a multitude of 
peo]ple, and the sea mounting in upon us over 
the fortification. I then laid aside all hope of 
escaping, and resolved to make towards my own 
lodgings, there to meet death in as good a posture 
as I could. From the place where I was forced 
to cross through two or three very narrow streets, 
the houses and walls fell on each side of me. 
Some of the bricks came rolling over my feet, 
hilt never hurt me. - When I came to my lodgings, 
I found all things in the order I left them. 1 


* The cracked bell of the church of old Port-Eoj^al is 
still preserved in the Public Museum, Kingston. 
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tlieii went to tlie balcony, to .view tlie street in 
wliich our lioiise stood, and saw never a lionse 
down there nor the ground as much as cracked. 
The people, seeing me, cried out to come and 
pray with them. When I came into the street, 
every one laid hold of my clothes and embraced 
me, so that I was almost stilled with their 
kindness. I persuaded them at last to kneel 
down and make a large ring, which they did. 
I prayed with them near an hour, when I was 
almost spent with the heat of the sun and the 
exercise. They then brought me a chair — the 
earth working all the while 'with new motion, and 
trembling like the rolling of the sea — ^insomuch 
that when I was at prayers I could hardly keep 
upon my knees. By the time I had been half 
an hour longer with them, setting before them 
their sins and previous provocations, and seriously 
exhorting them to repentance, there came mer- 
chants of the place, who desired me to go on 
board some ship to refresh myself, telling me 
that they had a boat to carry me off. I found 
that the sea had swallowed • up tlie wharf and all 
the goodly brick houses upon it, most of them- 
as fine as those at Cheapside, and two entire 
streets beyond that. Brom the tops of some houses 
which lay level 'with the water, I first got into a 
canoe, and then in a long boat, which put me on 
board a ship cialled the ^iam Merchant . There I 
found the President safe, who was overjoyed to 
see me. I continued in it that night, but could 
not sleep for the returns of the earthquake almost 
every hour, which made all the guns of the ship 
to jar and rattle. 

‘Next day I went from ship. to ship to visit 
those who were bruised and dying, also to do 
the last office at the sinking of several corpses 
which came floating from the Point. This, 
indeed, has been my sorrowful employment ever 
since I came on board this ship. Besides, the 
people being . so desperately wicked, it makes 
me afraid to stay in the place, for every day 
this terrible earthquake happened as soon as 
night came on. 

‘A company of lewd rogues whom- they called 
Privateers fell to breaking open warehouses and 
houses deserted, and to rifle their neighbours, 
while the earth trembled under tliem, and the 
Iiouses fell on some of them in the act 

‘The day when all this befell us was very 
clear, and afforded not the suspicion of the least 
evil; but in the space of three minutes, about 
half an hour after eleven in the morning, Port- 
Eoyal, then the finest town of the English 
plantations, the best emporium and mart of this 
part of the world, rich, plentiful of all good 
things, was shaken and shattered to pieces, sunk 
into and covered, for the greatest part, by the 
sea. Few of thp houses are left whole, and* every 
day we hear them fall.* 

Out of the whole town, the fort and about 
two hundred houses were all that was left 
standing. Upwards of two thousand people, 
whites and negroes, perished. 

In a subsequent letter, the Eector writes : ‘ It 
is a sad sight to see this harbour — one of the 
finest I ever saw— covered with dead bodies of 
people of all conditions, floating up and down 
without burial ; for our burying-place was 
destroyed by the earthquake, which dashed to 
pieces tombs ; and the sea washed the carcases 


of those who have been buried out of their graves. 
We have had accounts from several parts of the 
island, but none suffered like Port-Eoyal ; whole 
streets with their inhabitants were swallowed 
up by the opening of the earth, which, when shut 
upon them, squeezed the people to death, and in 
that manner several are left with their heads 
above ground ; only some heads . the dogs have 
eaten ; the others are covered with dust and earth 
by the people who yet remain in the place.’ 

Few persons, however, remained. By far the 
greater portion of the survivors precipitately left 
the town, and took refuge in the plains of Liguanea. 
There, exposed to the noxious vapours with which 
the air was poisoned, dwelling in wretched huts, 
which scarcely protected them from the sun or 
from the rain, with insufficient food, scared 
minds, and debilitated bodies, it is not surprising 
that malignant fever broke out amongst them, 
and that those w’hom the earthquake left, the 
pestilence devoured. Tlie plague, in fact, became 
general. Three thousand persons are said to 
have died of it. ' At Kingston, five hundred 
graves were dug in a month, and two or three 
: bodies buried in each grave. 

For more than a month afterwards, slight 
shocks continued to be felt. ‘ During these con- 
vulsions,’ says Long, ‘ the most offensive odours 
were emitted from every fissure and opening 
made in the sand near the harbour. The sky 
became dull and reddish, which indicated a 
plentiful discharge of vapours from the earth ; 
the weather grew hotter than had been observed 
before the shock ; and such swarms of mosquitoes 
infected the coasts as to astonish the inhabitants ; 
the beauty of the mountains was quite effaced, 
and instead of the lively, youthful verdure, they 
appeared distorted with fragments, bare and 
furrowed.^ Browne, speaking of the same . event, 
says: ‘The mountains rumbled, cracked, and 
opened in several places ; ’ and Sir Hans Sloane 
observes : ‘ I have seen in the mountains ,afar 
off bare spots, which the inhabitants told me were 
the effects of earthquakes throwing down part 
of the hills, which continued bare and steep.’ 

Other districts of the island besides Port-Eoyal 
suffered severely from the earthquake. On the 
north side, upwards of a thousand acres of land 
were sunlc and thirteen persons ingulfed. It left 
not a house standing at Passage Fort, and only one 
ill Liguanea. It destroyed most of the planters’ 
habitations in the country, and all in St Jago de 
la Vega, except those which had been built by 
the Spaniards, which were very low, were ‘of 
ground rooms only,’ and rested ‘on posts, which 
were as much buried underground as they stood 
above.’ Nay, even the eternal lulls were believed 
to have been affected by it. ‘Some were of 
opinion that they had sunk a little ; others, that 
the whole island had somewhat subsided ; for 
they observed that several wells in, Liguanea did 
not require so long a rope by two or three feet 
ms they did before the earthquake. However,’ 
adds Long, ‘it is more natural to account for 
the change to suppose that the water had risen 
higher ; for in all these violent convulsions of 
the earth, it is well known that springs are mostly 
affected.’ • 

Little by little, as their fears wore off, the 
inhabitants began to return. But when they 
came to examine the extent of the injuries which 
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their town had received, it %vas found that the 
sand on its south side had sunk so low that it 
was feared the sea would encroach too fast, and 
endanger the few houses that were still left 
standing there. To guard against this, the 
legislature enacted that this portion of the town 
should he rebuilt on its old site. But those who 
could do so, erected their houses on a more stable 
foundation ; and accordingly round the rock 
where the principal fort used to stand, rose 
the second and stdl existing town of Port- 
Royal. ■ ' . 

THE RO SEE Y FOLK. 

CHAPTEK VI. — AUIvT SOPHIA ON BOATS. 

The encounter completely spoiled the doctor’s 
walk, and he turned back sooner than he had 
intended, meeting Aunt Sophia and Haomi 
Raleigh in the garden, and accompanying them 
in to the ' breakfast-table, where the matter was 
forgotten in the discussion that ensued respecting 
returns to town. Of these, Scarlett would hear 
nothing, for he had made his plans. He said they 
were to dine at five ; and directly after, the boat 
would be ready, and they would pull up to the 
lock, and then float down home again by moon- 
light. 

MFell,’ said -Scales, with a shrug of the 
shoulders, ‘ you are master liere.^ 

‘Ho, no,’ replied his host; ‘yonder sits the 
master ; ’ and he pointed to his wife. 

‘How many will the boat hold safely, dear?’ 
said Mrs Scarlett. 

‘Oh, a dozen, easily. Eighteen, if they would 
all sit still and not wink their eyes. We shan’t 
be above seven, so that ’s all right.’ 

‘You need not expect me to go,’ said Aunt 
Sophia sharply. ‘ I ’m not going to risk my life 
in a boat.’ . . 

‘ Pooh ! auntie ; there ’s no risk,’ cried Scarlett. 
‘ You’d better come.’ 

‘Ho ; I shall not ! ’ said the lady very decisively. 

‘ Why, auntie, how absurd ! ’ said Scarlett, 
passing his arm round her waist. ‘ How, what 
is the very worst that could happen ? ’ 

! ‘ Why, that boat would be sure to upset, James, 

and then we should all be drowned.’ 

‘How, my dear old auntie,’ cried Scarlett, ‘the 
boat is not at aR likely to upset ; in fact, I don’t 
think we could upset her ; and if she wmre, it does 
not follow that we should be drowned.’ 

‘ Why, Ave should certainly be, boy,’ cried Aunt 
Sophia. — ‘Haomi, my dear, of course you have 
not thought of going ? ’ 

‘ Yes, aunt, clear ; I should like to go very 
much,’ said Haomi. 

‘ Bless the child ! Why?’ 

‘The river is lovely, aunt, Avith the shadoAvs 
of the trees falling upon it, and their branches 
reflected on its surface.’ 

‘ 0 yes ; very poetical and pretty at your age, 
child,’ cried Aunt Sophia. ‘You never see the 
mud at the bottom, or think that it is wet and 
covered Avith misty fog in Avinter. Well, I suppose 
you must go.’ 


‘ Really, Miss Raleigh, AA"e Avill take the greatest 
care of her,’ said Prayle. 

‘I really should like to take the greatest care 
of youj muttered the doctor. 

‘Well, I suppose you must go, my dear,’ said 
Aunt Sophia. 

‘Oh, thank you, aunt!’ cried the girl glee- 
fully. 

‘ How, look here, James,’ said Aunt Sophia ; 

‘ you Avill be A^ery, very careful ? ’ 
course, auntie.’ 

‘And you Avon’t be dancing about in the boat 
or playing any tricks ? ’ 

‘Ho — no — no,’ said Scarlett, - at intervals. ‘I 
faithfully promise, though I do not knoAV AAfliy.’ 

‘You don’t knoAV Avhy, James ? ’ 

^‘Ho, dear. I never do play tricks in a boat. 
Ho one does but a madman, or a fool. Besides, 
I don’t Avant to droAvn my little Avifie.’ 

‘Hoav, James, don’t be absincl. Who eAmr 
thought you did ? ’ 

‘Ho one, aunt,’ said Mrs Scarlett. ‘But you 
Avill go Avith us, Avill you not ? ’ 

‘Ho, my dear ; you knoAv hoAv I hate the AAmter. 
It is not safe.’ 

‘But James is so careful, aunt. I’d go any- 
where with him.’ 

‘Of course you Avould, my child,’ said Aunt 
Sophia shortly. ‘A Avife should trust in her 
husband thoroughly and Avell.’ 

‘ So should a maiden aunt in her nephew,’ said 
Scarlett, laughing. ‘Come, auntie, .jmu shan’t 
be droAAmed.’ 

‘How, James, my dear, don’t try to persuade 
ine,’ said the lady, pulling up her black lace 
! mittens in a peculiar, nervous, tvdtchy Avay. 

‘I’ll undertake to do the best for you, if you 
j are droAvned, Miss Raleigh,’ said the doctor drily. 

‘ I ’m pretty successful with siich cases.’ 

‘ Doctor Scales ! ’ cried Aunt Sophia. 

‘Fact, my dear madam. An old friend of 
mine did the Royal Huinane Society’s business 
for them at the building in Hyde Park ; and one 
very severe winter AA'hen I helped him, Ave really 
brought back to life a good many AA^hom you 
might have q^uite given up.’ 

‘ Doctor, you horrify me,’ cried Aunt Sophia. — 
‘ Haomi, my child, come aAvay.’ 

‘Ho, no : nonsense 1’ cried Scarlett. ‘It’s only 
Jack’s joking way, auntie.’ 

■‘Joke!’ cried the doctor; ‘nonsense. The ice 
was unsafe ; so of course the idiots insisted upon 
setting the police at defiance, and Avent on, to 
, droAAm themselves as fast as they could.’ 

‘ Hoav dreadful ! ’ said Prayle. 

‘Very, for the poor doctors,’ said Dr Scales 
grimly. ‘ I nearly rubbed my arms out of the 
sockets.’ 

‘Kitty, dear, you stop Avith Aunt Sophia, then,’ 
said Scarlett. ‘We won’t be very long away.’ 

‘Stop!’ cried Aunt Sophia sternly. ‘Where 
is it you are going ? ’ 

‘Up to the lock and Aveir,’ said Scarlett. ‘You 
and Kitty can sit under the big medlar in -the 
shade till we come back.’ 

‘The lock and Aveir?’ cried Aunt Sophia 
sharply. ‘ That ’s where the watei comes running 
through a lot of sticks, isn’t it?’ 

‘Yes, aunt, that’s the place.’ 

‘ And you ’ve seen it before ? ’ 

‘ Scores of times, dear.’ 
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^ Then why do you want to go now 1 ’ 

‘Because it will be a pleasant row.’ 

‘ Nonsense ! ’ said Aunt Sophia shortly, ‘ pulling 
those oars . and making blisters on your hands. 
Well, you must have your own way, I su]3pose.^ 

‘All right, aunt. You won’t think it queer 
of us to desert you 

‘Oh, you’re not going to desert me, James.’ 

‘ Kitty will stay with you.’ 

‘No; she win not,’ said the old lady. ‘I’m 
not going to deprive her of her treat.’ 

‘ i shan’t mind, indeed, aunt,’ cried Mrs 
Scarlett. 

‘ Yes, you would ; and you shall not be dis- 
appointed, for I shall go too.’ 

‘You will, aunt?’ cried Scarlett. 

‘ Yes ; if you promise to be very careful. And 
you are sure the boat is safe ? ’ 

‘ As safe as being on this lawn, my dear 
aunt. You trust to me. I am glad you are 
going.’ 

• Aunt So]Dbia looked at the frank manly face 
before her, saw the truth in the eager eyes, and 
her thin, yellow, careworn countenance relaxed 
into a smile. 

‘Well, I’m going, James, because I don’t want 
to disappoint your little wife,’ she said to -him 
' in a low tone ; ‘but I don’t see what pleasure 
it can give you to have a disagreeable old woman 
with you in the boat.’ 

They had moved off a little way from the 
others now, Scarlett having kept his arm round 
the old lady’s waist, evidently greatly to her 
gratification, though, if it had been hinted at, 
she would have repudiated the fact with scorn. 

‘Can’t you, auntie? ’he said seriously. ‘Well, 
I ’ll tell you.’ He paused then, and seemed to 
be thinking. 

‘Well?’ she said sharply; ‘why is it? Now 
you are making up a fiowery speech.’ 

‘No,’ he said softly. ‘I was thinking of how 
precious little a young fellow thinks of his 
mother till she has gone. Auntie, every now and 
then, when I look at you, there is a something 
that brings her back so much. That’s why I 
lilce to have you.’ 

Aunt Sophia did not speak ; but her hard sharp 
face softened more and more as she went into 
the house, to come out, ten minutes later, in one 
of the most far-spreading Tuscan straw-hats .that 
ever covered the head of a maiden lady ; and 
the marvel to. her friends was that' she should 
have been able to obtain so old-fashioned a pro- 
duction in these modern times, 

CHAPTER vn. — UP TO THE WEIR. 

‘That’s the style. Hold her tight. Monnick. — 
Now, auntie, you first. Steady; that’s the way. 
You won’t swamp her.’ 

‘But it gives way so, James, my dear,’ said 
Aunt Sophia nervously. 

‘There you are. Sit down at once. Never 
stand up in a boat. — Is the cushion all right ? 
That’s the way.: — Now,' Naomi, — Hand her in. 
Jack.— Come along, Kitty.’ 

Mrs Scarlett gave her hand to her husband as 
soon as Naomi Baleigh was in, and stepped lightly 
from the gunwale to one thwart, and then took 
her place beside Aunt Sophia, Naomi being on 
. tlie otlier. ' 


‘ Arthur, old fellow, you ’d better sit behind 
them and ship the rudder. Shorten the lines, 
and you can steer. — Beady, Jack?’ he said as 
Prajde ' stepped into the boat and sat down on 
a thwart behind the ladies. 

‘ Oh ! ’ cried Aunt Sophia with a little scream ; 

‘ take him out ; he ’s too heavy. He ’ll sink the 
boat.’ 

‘ Ha-ha-ha ! ’ laughed the doctor. 

‘ It ’s all right, auntie, I tell you,’ cried Scarlett, 
making the boat dance up and down as he stepped 
in, and, stripping off his flannel jacket, rolled 
up his sleeves over his arms. . . 

The doctor stepped in and imitated his friend, 
both standing up, fine muscular specimens of 
humanity, though wonderfully unlike in aspect. 

‘Now, you told' me it was dangerous to stand 
up in a boat, James,’ cried Aunt Sophia. ‘ Pray, 
pray, take care. And look, look: — the boat has 
broken loose ! ’ Por the gardener had dropped 
the chain into the forepart, and it 'was drBting 
slowly with the stream. 

‘Ah, so she has,’ cried Scarlett merrily; ‘and 
if we don’t stop her, she ’ll take us right to London 
before we know wdiere we are.’ 

‘ But do, pray, sit down, my dear.’ 

‘All riglitj auntie,’ said Scarlett, dropping into 
his place, the doctor following suit. 

‘ Oh, oh ! ’ cried Aunt Sophia, catching tightly ' 
hold of her companions on each side ; ‘ the boat’s 
going over.’ 

‘No, no, aunt, dear,’ said Mrs Scarlett; ‘it is 
quite safe.’ 

‘But why did it rock?’ cried the old lady, 
tremulously. ‘ And look, look ; there are only 
two of them there, and we are four at this end ! 
We shall sink it, I’m sure.’ 

‘Now, auntie, it’s too bad of you to set up 
for a stout old lady, when you are as light as 
a cork,’ cried Scarlett, dropping his oar with a 
splash. — ‘ Beady, Jack ? ’ . ^ 

‘Beady, ay, ready,’ said the doctor, following 
suit ; but his oar only swept the sedge. 

‘ Gently,’ said Scarlett ; ‘ don’t break the oar. — 

‘ That ’s better ; now you have it,’ he said, as, 
the head of the gig turned more and more, the 
doctor’s oar took a • good hold of the water ; . and 
in a few moments they were well out from the 
shore, the steady vigorous strokes sending them 
past the sloping lawn of the Bosery, which looked 
its best from the river. 

‘Place looks pretty from the water, doesn’t it, 
Arthur ? ’ shouted Scarlett. 

‘Delightful. A most charming home — charm- 
ing, charming,’ said Prayle, lowering his voice 
with each -word, till it was heard as in a wliisper 
by those on the seat in front. 

‘Don’t feeh afraid now, do you, auntie?’ cried 
Scarlett to Aunt Sophia. 

‘N — not quite so much, my dear. But won’t 
you make yourself very hot and tired ? ’ 

‘ Do him good, ma’am,’ said the doctor ; ‘ and 
me too. — Gently, 'old fellow, or you’ll pull her 
head round. I ’m not in your trim.’ 

Scarlett laughed, and pulled a little less vigor- 
ously, so that they rode on and on between the 
lovely banks, passing villa after villa, with its 
.boat-house, lawn, and trimly kept garden. Then 
came a patch of trees laving their drooping 
branches in the stream ; then a sweep of wood^ 
climbing higher and higher into the background 
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on one hand ; while on the other the hills receded, 
leaving a lawn-lilce stretch of meadow-land, rich 
in the 'summer wild-flowers, and whose river-edge 
was dense with flag and sedge and willow-herb 
of lilac pink. The marsh-marigold shone golden, 
and the water-plantains spread their candelabra 
here and there. Great patches of tansy displayed 
their beautifully cut foliage ; while in sheltered 
pools, the yellow water-lilies sent up their leaves 
to float upon the calm surface, with here and 
there a round green ball in every grade of eflbrt 
to escape from the tightening scales to form a 
golden chalice on the silver stream. 

By degrees the beauty of the scene lulled Aunt 
Sophia’s fears to rest, and she found sufiicient 
faith in the safety of the boat to loosen her clutch 
upon the ladies on either side, to admire some 
rustic cottage, or the sweep of many-tinted ver- 
dure, droo^^ing to the- water’s edge; while here 
and there, at a word from Scarlett, the rowers let 
the boat go forward by its own impetus, slowly ; 
and more slowly, against the stream, so that its , 
occupants could gaze upon some lovely reach. 
Then, as they sat in silence, watching the beauty 
spread around, the boat grew stationary, hung 
for a moment on the balance, and began drifting 
back, gliding udth increasing pace, till tlie oars 
were dipped again. 

^ The evening is so lovely,’ said Scarlett, break- 
ing a long silence, Hhat I thiidv we might go 
through the lock.’ 

‘ Eight,’ cried the doctor. ^ I am just warming 
to my work.’ 

think it would be delightful,’ said Mrs 
Scarlett. 

‘0 yes,’ .said JS^aomi. ‘Those islands are so 
beautiful.’ 

‘I don’t think any part could be more beau- 
tiful than where we are,’ said Aunt Sophia, rather 
shortly. 

‘ 0 yes, it is, aunt, dear,’ said Scarlett. ‘ There : 
you trust to me.’ 

‘ Well, it seems I must, for we women are very 
helpless here.’ 

‘ Oh, you may trust us, aunt. We won’t take 
you into any danger.’ 

As they were speaking, the boat was rowed 
round a sharp curve to where the river on each 
side was embowered in trees, and stretching appa- 
rently lilce a bridge from side to side was one 
of the many weirs that cross the stream ; while 
from between its piles, in graceful curves, a row 
of Ettle waterfalls flowed dovm, each arc of water 
glistening golden and many tinted in the evening 
sun: 

‘ There ! ’ cried Scarlett. — ‘ Easy, Jack. — ^^^hat 
do you think of that, aunt, for a view ? ’ 

‘Yes,’ said the old lady thoughtfully; ‘it is 
very sweet.’ . 

‘A very poet’s dream,’ said Prayle softly, as 
he rested his elbow on the gunwale of the boat, 
his chin upon his hand. - ' 

‘ It is one of my husband’s favourite bits,’ said 
Mrs Scarlett, smiling in the face of him she 
named. — ‘ Look, Naomi ; that is the fishing-cottage, 
there on the left.’ 

‘I have not seen the weir for years — twenty 
years,’ said Aunt Sophia thoughtfully ; ‘ and then 
it was from the carriage, as we drove along the 
road.’ 

‘Not half so good a view as this,’ said Scarlett. 
— ^ 

— ‘Now, then, we’ll go through the lock, row up 
for a mile by the' Dell woods, and then back.’ . 

‘But you will be tired, my dear,’ said Aunt 
Sophia, whom the beauty of the scene seemed to 
have softened ; and her worn sharp face looked 
wistful and strange. 

. ‘Tired?’ said Mrs Scarlett, laughing. ‘0 no, 
aunt ; he ’s never tired.’ 

‘Well,’ said Scarlett, with a bright look at his 
wife, ^ I ’ll promise one thing — when we ’re tired, 
we ’ll turn back.’ 

‘ Yes, dear ; but there ’s all the way to return.’ 

‘ Oh, the river takes us back itself, aunt,’ said 
Mrs Scarlett merrily. ‘ Eow up ; and then float 
back.’ ■ 

‘ Ah, well, my dears, I am in your hands,’ said 
Aunt Sophia softly ; ‘ but don’t talve me into 
danger, please.’ 

‘ All right, auntie. — There ’s one of the prettiest 
bits,’ he added, pointing to where the' trees on 
the right bank opened, showing a view of the 
hiUs beyond. — ‘Now, Jack, pull.’ 

Ten minutes’ sharp rowing brought them up 
to the stout piles that guarded the entrance to the 
lock, whose slimy doors were open ; and as they 
approached, they could see the further pair, with 
the water hissing and spirting through in tiny 
streams, making a strange echo from the per- 
pendicular stone walls that rose up a dozen feet 
on either side. 

‘ Lock, lock, lock, lock ! ’ shouted Scarlett in 
his mellow tones, aS the boat glided in between 
the walls, and Aunt Sophia turned pale. 

‘ They shut us up here, don’t they, James, and 
then let the water in ? ’ 

‘Till we are on "a level with the river above, 
and then open the other pair,’ said Scarlett 
quietly. ‘ Don’t be alarmed.’ 

‘But I am, my dear,’ said the old lady earnestly, 

‘ M}’- nerves are not what they were.’ 

‘Of course not,’ said the doctor kindly.- — ‘I 
wouldn’t go through, old fellow,’ he continued 
to Scarlett. ‘ Let ’s paddle about below the 
weir.’ ^ 

‘ To be sure,’ said. Scarlett, as he saw his aunt’s 
alarm. ‘I brought you out to enjoy yourselves. — 
Here — hi ! ’ he cried, standing up in the boat, 
and making Aunt Sophia lean forward, as if ' to 
catch him and save him from going overboard. — 
‘AU. right, auntie.— Hi ! — catch !’ he cried to the 
lock-keeper, thro^ving him a shilling. ‘ We won’t 
go through.’ 

The man- did not make an effort to catch the 
money, but stooped in a heavy dreamy manner 
to pick it up, staring stohdly at the occupants of 
the boat. 

Aunt Sophia uttered a sigh of relief, one that 
seemed to be echoed from behind her, where 
Arthur Prayle was seated, looking of a sallow 
sickly gray, but with his colour rapidly coming 
back as they reached the open space below the 
weir, where the water at once seemed to seize the 
boat and to sweep it downwards, but only to be 
checked and rowed upwards again towards the 
weir. 

‘ There, auntie, look over the side,’ cried Scarlett. 

‘ Can you see the stones ? ’ 

‘Yes’ my dear,’ said Aunt Sophia, who was 
evidently mastering a good deal of trepidation.- 
‘ Is it all shahow like this ? ’ ’ ■ 

‘0 no. Up yonder, towards the piles, there 
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are plenty of lioles fifteen and twenty feet deep, 
scoured out by tbe falling water when it comes 
over in a flood. See how clear and bright it 
is.’ 

Aunt Sophia sat up . rigidly ; but her two 
companions leaned over on each side to look 
down through the limpid rushing stream at the 
stones and gravel, over which shot away, in fear, 
shoal after shoal of silvery dace, with here and 
there soiqae bigger, darker fish that had been 
lying head to stream, patiently waiting for 
whatever good might come. 

‘Yes, my dears, it is very beautiful,’ said Aunt 
Sophia. ‘ But you are going very n6ar the falling 
water, James. It will be tumbling in the 
boat.’ 

‘Oh, we’ll take care of that, auntie,’ said 
Scarlett merrily. ‘Trust to your boatman, ma’am, 
and he mil take you safe. — What say, Arthur ? ’ 

‘ I say, are there any large fish here 
' ‘ Large fish, my boy ? Wait a moment. — Pull, 
Jack.’ They rowed close up to a clump of piles, 
driven in to save the bank from the constant 
washing of the stream. — ‘Now, look down, old 
fellow,’ continued Scarlett, ‘ close in by the piles. 
It’s getting too late to see them well. It ought 
to be when the sun is high. — Well, what can you 
see?’ - . • 

‘ A number of dark shadowy forms close to the 
bottom,’ said Prayle. 

‘ Ay, shoals of them. Big barbel, some as long 
as your arm, my lad — ten and twelve pounders. 
Come down some day and we ’ll have a good try 
for them.’ 

‘ Don’t go too near, dear,’ said Aunt Sophia. 

‘ All right, auntie. — Here, Jack, take the boat- 
hook, and hold on a moment while I get out 
the cigars and matches. — Ladies, may we smoke ? 
Our work is done.’ 

‘A bad habit, James,’ said Aunt Sophia, shaking 
her head at him. 

‘ But he has so few bad habits, aunt,’ said ]Mrs 
Scarlett, smiling. 

- ‘ And you encourage him in those, my dear,’ 

said Aunt Sophia.— ‘ There, sir, go on.’ 

‘ Won’t you have a cigar, Arthur ? ’ 

‘Thank you; no,’ said Prayle, with a grave 
smile. ‘ I never smoke.’ 

‘ Good young man ! ’ said the doctor to himself 
as he lit up. 

‘ Man after your own heart, aunt,’ said Scarlett 
merrily, as he resumed his oar ; and for the next 
half-hour they rowed about over the, swiftly 
running watei’, now dyed with many a hue, the 
reflections from the gorgeous clouds that hovered 
over the ruddy sinking sun. The dancing 
wavelets flashed and sparkled with orange and 
gold ; the shadows grew more intense beneath 
the trees ; while in one portion of the weir, where 
a pile or two had been worn away, the water, 
ran do'svn in' one smooth soft curve, like so much 
molten metal poured from some mighty furnace 
into the hissing, boiling stream below. 

‘ I never saw it so beautiful before,’ cried 
Scarlett excitedly. ‘It is lovely indeed. — Look, 
aunt. — Why, Arthur, it was worth a journey to 
see.’ 

‘ The place is like one seen in some vision of 
the night,’ said Prayle softly. 

^ ‘ Hall I yes,’ exclaimed the doctor thoughtfully ; 
‘it is enough to tempt a man to give up town.’ 

fc ' 


‘Do, old fellow, and you shall have us for 
patients,’ cried Scarlett. ‘We never want a 
doctor, and I hope we never shall.’ 

‘Amen to that!’ said Scales, in a low serious 
tone. ‘ Ah ! ’ he continued, ‘ what a pity it seems 
that we have so few of these heavenly days.’ 

‘ Oh, I don’t know,’ said Scarlett. ‘ Makes us 
appreciate them all the more.’ 

‘ I think these things are best as they are,’ said 
Prayle, in his soft dreamy tenor. ‘Yes; all is 
for the best.’ 

Mrs Scarlett looked at him uneasily, and Aunt 
Sojihia tightened her lips. 

‘ I should like to duclc that fellow, and fish 
him out with the boat-hook,’ thought the 
doctor. 

Then the conversation ceased. Words seemed 
to be a trouble in the beauty of that evening 
scene, one so imprinted in the breasts of the 
spectators that it was never forgotten. The boat 
was kept from floating do^v'n with the quick 
racing current by a sharp dip of the oars just 
given now and then, while every touch of the 
long blue blades seemed to be into liquid gold 
and silver and ruddy gems. The wind had simk, 
and, saving the occasional distance-softened -lowing 
from the meads, no sound came from the sliore ; 
but always like distant tliunder, heard upon the 
summer breeze, came the never-ceasing, low- 
pitched roar of the falling water at the weir. 

The silence was at last broken by Scarlett, who 
said suddenly,' making his hearers start: ‘Now 
then, Jack, one row round by the piles, and then 
home.’ 

‘Eight,’ said the doctor, throwing the end of 
his cigar into the water, where it fell with a hiss ; 
and, bending to his oar, the light gig was sent 
up against the racing water nearer and nearer to 
the weir. ' ' 

The ladies joined hands, as if there was danger, 
but became reassured as they saw their protectors 
smile ; and soon after, quite near to where the 
water came thundering down from where it was 
six feet above their heads, instead of the stream 
forcing them away, the water seemed compara- 
tively still, the eddy setting slightly towards ^ the 
weir. 

‘Here’s one of the deep places,’ said Scarlett. 
‘ I fished here once, and my plummet went down 
over twenty feet.’ 

‘And you didn’t catch a gudgeon?’ said the 
doctor. 

‘Not one,’ replied Scarlett. ^ 

‘ How deep and black it looks 1 ’ said Prayle 
softly, as he laved one soft white hand in the 
w'ater. 

‘ Enough to make it,’ said Scarlett— ‘ deep as 
that. I say, what a place for a header ! ’ 

‘Ah, splendid!’ said the doctor; ‘only, you 
mustn’t dive on to pile or stone. I say, hadn’t 
we -better keep off a little more ? ’ 

‘Ye.s,’ said Scarlett, rising, oar in hand. ‘I 
never knew the eddy set in so sharply before. — 
Why, auntie, if we went much neai'er, it would 
carry us right in beneath the falling water, and 
we should be filled.’ 

‘ Pray, take care, James.’ 

‘To be sure I will, my dear auntie,’ he said, 
as he stood up there in the soft evening light. 
‘ I ’ll take care of you all, my precious freight ; ’ 
and waiting his time, he thrust the blade of his 
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oar against a pile, placed one foot upon tlie gun- 
wale, and pressing heavily, he sent the boat 
steadily farther and farther away. 

‘ Back water, Jack,^ he said. — ‘ Fow ! ^ As he 
spoke, he gave one more thrust; but in the act 
there was a sharp crack as the frail ashen oar 
snapped in twain, a shriek of horror from Mrs 
Scarlett as she started up, and a , dull, heavy 
plunge, making the water foam up, as James 
Scarlett went in head foremost and disappeared, 

' ACTIFG IF EAEFEST. 

It is well known that during those hours which 
the late hir Charles Dickens devoted to literary 
labour, so thoroughly did he throw himself into 
the different characters of his works, that for the 
time being he thought, plotted, spoke, and acted 
only in their respective persons, forgetting alto- 
gether that he was either a novelist or Charles 
Dickens, or indeed any other than that particular 
individual whose portrait had so long by mental 
intercourse become indelibly implanted on his 
mind. To the habitual practice of this trait, 
therefore, a very large proportion of his success 
is to be attributed ; for it must always be main- 
tained that in the truthful delineation of character 
— and each individual character, embodies a 
variety of the human passions — all the genius 
of an exceptionally qualified novelist or dramatist 
is to be traced ; and he who can so completely 
identify himself with the creations of his imagina- 
tion as to sink in them the consciousness of his 
own personality, must needs present a chain of 
characterisation, as natural as it will be imposing 
and attractive. 

And if this be true of an author, with how 
much greater force must it not apply to an actor, 
who becomes at once the instrument or the inter- 
preter of the dramatist, and whose business it 
is to represent faithfully all those emotions which ' 
have been allotted to the character that lie imper- 
sonates?’ It is therefore not only necessary that 
the histrio act his part with all due intelligence, 
and with every attention to details in the matter 
of costume and other accessories ; but he must 
actually feel the character — to. lose liimseK so 
completely, that, for the time present, he become 
in turn Othello, Macbeth, Borneo, or any other 
of those personages which his art calls upon him 
to assume. 

A characteristic anecdote, .ably illustrating this 
fact, has lately been reported— on the authority of 
M. Jules Claretie — touching upon Salvini’s con- 
ception of Othello. It appears that one evening 
the great tragedian was sorely pressed by a party 
of friends to give them as a recitation the last 
monologue of Othello. At length -he consented, 
and after a few moments rose, and began in that 
fine resonant voice with which few members of 
his profession have been so gifted. But suddenly, 
and in the middle of a line, he paused, then, with 
a gesture significant of disappomtment, exclaimed : 

’ ^ Fo ; it is impossible ! I am not in the situation. 
I am not prepared for this supreme anguish. In 


order to render the frantic despair of Othello, 

I need to have passed through all his tortures.- 
I need to have played the whole part. But to 
enter thus the soul of a character without having 
gradually penetrated into it — I cannot; it is 
impossible 1 ^ Salvini is moved by the associations 
of his part ; and from the moment that he steps 
on the stage, he is no . longer Salvini, but Othello, 
Lear, or any other of Shakspeare’s masterpieces. 

It is jocularly said in Italy, that Salvini always 
carries in his pocket a free pardon, signed by 
Victor-Emmanuel, and countersigned by the 
Minister of Justice, in case when he plays Othello, 
of, his smothering Desdemona in downright 
earnest. 

Another impassioned actor of the very highest 
class was the late Mr Macready. ^I have often 
watched him,’ writes Mr George Augustus Sala, 

^ from the flies before he went on, standing at the 
wing, apparently lashing himself into the proper 
frame of excitement needed for the ]particular part 
which he was playing, and muttering meanwhile 
in a seemingly incoherent manner ^ to himself. 
But I have been assured that these utterances 
were by no means incoherent, and that thoroughly 
identifying himself vdth the part, he unfeignedly 
believed himself, for the nonce, to be Hamlet, 
Macbeth, or what not ; and would hold the most 
passionate discourse with himself, touching the 
guilt of Claudius, the gray hairs of Duncan, and 
the potency, gravity, and reverence of the Signory 
of Yenice, his very noble, and approved good 
masters.’ On one occasion, immediately after the 
curtain had been rung up on the first act of 
Macbeth^ an unlucky actor in the company chanced 
to stumble aipon the tragedian during his pas- j 
sionate preparations, the consequence of which 
was that Macready, quite unwittingly, dealt him 
a blow" on the hand with such force that the blood 
flowed forth ; and as at that instant the -victim 
was to make his entrance on the scene, he imper- 
sonated the ‘bleeding soldier’ only too naturally, 
and much to the astonishment of the other 
actors. 

Talma, also, was so realistic an actor, that, in 
order to w"ork up his grand bursts of passion, 
he w"Ould seize upon' any unfortunate super w"hom 
he came ’upon behind the scenes, and shake him ' 
until he himself had become breathless, and the 
man frightened beyond all control at his assumed 
-violence. Fevertheless, the peculiarities both of 
Macready and Talma were only in accordance 
with that precedent furnished in ancient history, 
though w"ith less disastrous results. According 
to Plutarch, iEsop, the Eoman actor, so interested 
himself in the characters he undertook, that one 
day w'hen he ]>layed Atreus, he, in that scene wEere 
it falls to his lot to consider how" he might best 
destroy the tyrant Thyestes, worked himself up 
into such a pitch of ungovernable rage that he 
struck one of the minor performers with his 
sceptre and laid him dead at his feet. 

Erom the earliest days of the Greek theatre, 
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tlie drama lield a foremost position among tlie 
arts, and was considered side by side in importance 
with oratory. Nor during its reign among ^ the 
Romans, at a later period, was this high estima- 
tion of the tragic muse snffere'd to abate. The 
ancients infused such an intense earnestness and 
zeal into their acting, that no effort or sacrifice 
was ever deemed too' great, if, by its employment, 
the interests of their art could be in anywise 
enhanced. And how well these interpreters of 
the dramatists of old acquitted themselves on all 
occasions has been fully exemplified in the in- 
stance of Pulux, who, on the very day on which 
he was to impersonate Electra in one of the 
heroics of Sophocles, deeply mourned the death 
of his only son ; yet this did not inspire him 
with sufficient cause to tear himself from the 
theatre and his duties towards the public as an 
actor. And since, by a peculiar dramatic coinci- 
dence, the part he was to play was an exact 
resemblance of his own condition — a fond father 
bewailing the loss of his child— he‘, in order to 
render his grief the more poignant and natural, 
employed on the stage /the identical funeral nrn 
containing the ashes of his lamented son, at 
which he was not only visibly affected himself ; 
but the entire assemlblage were touched unto 
tears at this exhibition, so harrowing in its reality, 
so intensely soul-inspiring in its sorrow. . 

Descending at once to the time of Shakspea!re, 
and continuing oui? survey through the whole 
history of the modern drama, we discover the 
same earnestness that characterised the acting of 
the ancients. Of Betterton, .the contemporary 
of the Immortal Bard, it has been recorded, that 
none was ever more qualified by nature and by 
genius to act what Shakspeare wrote ; and that 
he never for a single moment, while on the stage, 
conducted himself as an actor, but as the character 
he represented. We are told also that whenever 
he played Hamlet he was actually seen to turn 
pale as the ghost appeared, so tlioroughly did he 
enter into the .feelings of the title role, so deeply 
could he allow his imagination to drink in the 
horrors of such a situation. 

Garrick possessed the same powers of realisation. 
A grocer in Lichfield — Garrick’s native place — 
on the occasion of a brief visit to London, was 
desired by his neighbour, Peter Garrick, to wait 
upon his brother at Drury Lane Theatre on his 
behalf ; for which purpose he furnished him with 
a letter of introduction. In due course he arrived ; 
yet, before presenting himself at the stage-door, 
the grocer thought he would first ' see the per- 
formance, as he wished to satisfy himself at the 
outset as t6 the personal appearance of David 
Garrick. The theatre was crowded in every part ; 
and when the idol of the ]Dublic came on the 
stage as Abel Drugger, their enthusiasm kneAv 
no bounds. The consequence of this visit, how- 
ever, was that the grocer returned to Lichfield 
without having presented his letter. He thus 
explained himself to Peter; Wour brother may 
be rich, as I daresay the man who lives like him 
must be ; but though he be your brother, he is 
one of the shabbiest, meanest, and most pitiful 
hounds I ever saw in the whole course of my 
life!’ - ■ 

A worthy successor to Garrick, more especially 
perhaps in Shakspearean was Spranger 

Barry. So terrible did he^ appear' in the jealous 


scene of Othello, that as he pronounced the words, 

‘ I ’ll tear her all in pieces ! ’ his muscles visibly 
stiffened, his veins distended, his eyes almost 
forced themselves from their orbits, and every 
fibre of his body partook of that passion which 
carried all before it. Men • and women in all 
parts of the house were equally affected, the frail 
sex shrieking outright ; while Bernard, in his 
Becollections, confesses that he could not sleep all 
night after having witnessed such a perform- 
ance. 

Speaking of Barry’s earnestness in this ^Darti- 
cular passage, we cannot refrain from calling to 
mind Mr Edwin Booth’s experience in the same 
portion of the tragedy, as, , when only a year or 
two ago, while performing" in a theatre at Eort- 
George in the Ear West, the audience were so 
carried away by his terrific earnestness of j)urpose, 
that at this point they rose to a man, and drawing 
their bovue-knives and revolvers, declared that 
‘if he did not drop his diabolical game at once, 
they would make dead-meat of him ! ’ — upon which 
revelation, the tragedian dropped his acting, and 
the manager dropped the curtain. 

Tliroughout all such scenes in Othello and other 
plays, Barry was hiihself so intensely moved, 
that his powers of utterance were . considerably 
weakened, and real tears often gushed forth from 
his eyes. Apropos of this subject, too, Cliarles 
Kemble once told j\Ir Adolphus that as often as 
he (Kemble) acted Cassio, on his brother' John’s 
pronouncing the words as only he could pronounce 
them, ‘I do believe it, and I ask your pardon,’ 
he caused the tears to fiow readily from his eyes. 
‘One must feel to make others feel,’ once remarked 
an eminent actress, who often shed tears when 
excited by the situations in which the heroine of 
her performance found herself ; and Miss Kelly 
used to relate how she felt the hot tears dropping 
from Mrs Siddons’s eyes when playing one of her 
most pathetic parts. 

Nowadays, weeping plays are not quite' so 
popular as forinerly. At one time, people seem 
to have frequented the theatre evidently as much 
to be made sorrowful as to be amused ; and when 
a particularly touching incident was represented, 
pocket-handkerchiefs were plentifully brought 
into requisition. As often as Mrs Sid dons 
appeared on the stage, she worked upon their 
sensibilities so earnestly, that they would be in 
momentary expectation of shedding tears as a 
matter of course. As an amusing instance, there- 
fore, of mistaken pathos, Mr J. Croker Wilson 
tells the story of a lady who wept all through 
Mrs Siddons’s Rosalind, in As Yow Like It, 
thinking it was Jane Shore I 

Edmund Kean was wont to j)ortray his char- 
acters with terrible force. It has been stated 
that when whetting the knife in the Merchant 
of Venice, the great tragedian was so terribly in 
.earnest, that Young, who played Antonio, used 
to tremble for his very life ! A parallel story 
to this, in which a fellow-actor found grave 
reason to tremble indeed, is related of George 
Frederick Cooke. One night, Cooke, after having . 
during the day quarrelled with one of the 
company, was observed to be intently sharpening 
the edge of his sword in the greenroom. This 
was a few .minutes before going on the stage as 
Hamlet* and being questioned,^ he returned: 
‘Yes, I and Mr Laertes will settle our little 
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dispute to-iiiglit/ As lie was popularly known 
to be rancorous and violent on sucli occasions, 
this news startled liis intended victim ; yet, as 
no possible excuse could prevent him from going 
on the scene and engaging Hamlet in the proper 
order of the play, he stood so far on the defensive, 
that flinging himself upon his adversary, and 
seizing him by the collar, he threw him down 
on his back on the stage, and planting his knee 
upon his chest, solemnly swore that he would 
not suffer him to rise or the play proceed until 
he had received his positive assurance of doing 
him no mischief either there or on any future 
occasion. We need scarcely add that many 
among the audience must have been somewhat 
struck upon beholding this new reading of 
Shakspeare’s text ! ' 

Stage-fighting is at all times attended with 
more or less danger, no matter how proficient 
the combatants may have become by training. 
At the very first representation of Michael Strogoff 
at the Adelphi Theatre, Mr Charles Warner 
received a serious sword-slash across the hand, 
which put him to very considerable inconveni- 
ence. 

Even more serious accidents are to he foimd 
in the annals of the stage. Quite recently, a case 
was brought to light at a theatre at Poitiers, in 
Erance, where, during a performance of Les Birates 
de la Savane^ an actor was shot dead by his fellow. 
Whether the fatal issue of this catastrophe was 
to be attributed to accident, carelessness, or design, 
has never been discovered ; nor— as in all similar 
instances — have the most rigid legal inquiries 
proved of the least avail in solving the mystery 
as to'^how such a firearm could be charged with a 
bullet ; while the ‘ property-master,’ whose busi- 
ness it is to superintend all such arrangements — 
as well as to himself load the same with powder 
and paper only — solemnly avers his utter ignorance 
of the circumstance. 

Accidents of another kind, again, are frequent, 
and at times attended with great danger. Fotably 
these are to be met with in elaborate set scenes, 
where scaffoldings, a complex s^^stem of rostrums,' 
bridges, turrets, embattlements, or other elevated 
portions of framework are employed, which are 
liable to give way at any moment beneath the 
weight of an actor, and precipitating him to an 
immense depth on^ or even below the stage, are 
generally attended with great personal injuries. 
It will not be necessary to recur to these facts 
more particularly in this place — our own stage- 
experience might indeed furnish a few examples — 
yet, going back to ancient history, we even there 
discover sufficient precedent for such catastrophes. 
In those spectacular tragedies, for instance, in 
which the gods descend in chariots from ,the roof 
of the stage, the ascents of heroes to the realms 
of bliss on the backs of eagles, and. the use of 
other such extravagant machinery was called into 
aid — these often afforded the means of unfolding 
a tragedy in the reality ; and yet the performers 
entered so thoroughly into their parts that they 
paid little heed to the hazardous risks which they 
thereby encountered. Suetonius tells us of an 
actor who undertook the part of Icarus, in the 
presence of Nero and thousands of spectators in 
one of the largest of the Eoman theatres, and so 
exerted himseif, Hhat though he fabled the char- 
acter, he realised the catastrophe ; for, falling from 


a prodigious height, he was dashed to pieces, and 
the Emperor was covered by his blood.’ This 
was certainly acting in earnest. 

Touching for a moment upon the lyric drama, 
Sir John Hawkins has told us, in his History of 
Musicy how that celebrated songstress, Mrs Tofts, 
whose triumphant success was first signalised by 
her rendering of Camilla in the Italian opera of 
that name, was so affected by the regal dignity 
which she had to assume in that character, that 
it exerted a disastrous effect upon her mind. She ! 
ultimately, however, regained her proper frame 
of mind, and again resumed her lyric representa- 
tions, to the delight and admiration of all who j 
heard her. 

Sometimes natural feelings conquer those that | 
are artificial in Ihe actor. On the occasion of 
the Olympic Gascon Company, with Mr John 
Nelson as leading artist, visiting Aberdeen, a 
large and fashionable audience had assembled on 
the opening night to witness his highly extolled 
impersonation of Frank Faraday, in the romantic 
and touching drama Driven from HoTne, and Joe 
the outcast in The Ocean TFaif During the 
first-named play, all went well; and the deep 
pathos w'hich the actor assumed in his character 
of the oppressed son, exiled from his ovm family, > 
and subjected to every possible disaster, though 
innocent of any crime, made itself manifest in 
the eyes of many among the audience, though 
they were little aware that his seemingly artificial 
sorrow w’as only too real. In the second piece, 
he found it difficult to conquer his rising 
emotions ; and soon, faltering in his delivery, 
he sank back into a chair, sobbing aloud, and 
completely broke down. In a few incoherent 
words, he then told the audience that he had 
all the evening been suffering from a very 
painful illness, consequent upon the sudden 
death of his brother, of which he had only been 
informed whilst in . the theatre ; it had been 
with extreme difficulty that he had dragged 
through the former piece; but now he could 
proceed no further. At this juncture, he was led 
off the stage ; nor for some moments afterwards 
were his hysterical sobs 'SufiS.ciently subdued to 
prevent them reaching the audience from beliincl 
the scenes. 

Another incident even more distressing hap- 
pened during the performance of a comedy. The 
actor was a low comedian already high in the 
public estimation. His -business was, therefore, 
to amuse the audience by his antics ; but 
unhappily, his whole bearings was on this parti- 
cular night so unsuited to his part, and so 
foreign to the general conception of his talents, 
that popular indignation ^ was levelled against 
him ; nor could the audience account for the 
change, except on the supposition that he must 
be intoxicated. Some even protested against 
his being allowed to appear before them in 
such a state. At length, the actor advanced 
to the centre of the footlights, and explained to 
tlie audience in a few touching words the cause 
of his bad acting. ‘My wife,’ he said, ‘died an 
hoiTr ago.’ 

Verily, might not many a member of an actor!s 
profession exclaim with Moliere? — ‘My life is 
a sad comedy in five thousand acts. It is very 
droll to the people in front.; but it is bitter to 
the man behind' the scenes.’ 
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COMMON SHELLFISH. 

Although, at a well-to-do-fislimonger’s, the 
humble mussel, pemvinkle, cockle, whelk, &c., 
are rarely seen, they really form an article of 
considerable commercial vaiue in many districts, 
especially in the east end of London and in 
seaport towns. Of those enumerated above, the 
mussel is probably the least in repute, although, 
doubtless, the time is not far distant when it will 
be as carefully cultivated, and held in as much 
estimation amongst us, as it is in France, where 
every cookery-book contains a large number of 
recipes for converting this bivalve into soup and 
every kind of savoury dish. At present, although 
this mollusc is cultivated here, it is princiiially 
for bait ; but in some parts of France, where it 
.is much appreciated, the same care is bestowed 
on the production of the mussel as on that of the 
oyster ; and this trade forms a large branch of 
industry. For several centuries, there have been 
mussel-farms, or boucliots, on the coast of France, 
and those situated in the Bay of Aiguillon are 
especially noted. These farms afford occupation 
to the boucliotiersj who hand over their cargoes 
of shellfish, when returning from the gathering- 
grounds, to be cleaned and packed by their 
women and children. , This mollusc is jiropagated 
in shallow bays on piles or wattles, upon which 
the spat is deposited, and where, with proper care 
and attention, it proves eventually most profitable. 
■V\nien of sufficient size, the mussels are taken 
off in carts, which distribute, to all the accessible 
towns and villages, the .rich salt-water har- 
vests. 

Mussel-culture is extensively carried on at 
various places on the coast of Scotland, as 
well as of England, being a necessity as bait 
for many kinds of fishing. In some seaports, 
the suj)ply is not equal to the demand, and 
large quantities are imported from Hamburg. 
At Lyme, the propagation of the mussel is 
thought of sufficient importance ' to be under 

I ‘ the control of the town corporation, ,as at some 
places the mussel-beds have been destroyed by 
their being carted away for manure, although 
they are not very efficacious for this purpose. It 
is principally in the large manufacturing towns 
that mussels are consumed in any large quantities, 
as, generally speaking, a' prejudice exists against 
their use, owing to symptoms of poisoning having 
sometimes followed after eating them, although 
it has only occurred after their being taken off 
. copper sheathing, or from being gathered from 
a spot polluted with sewage. 

Mussels soon after planting yield a profitable 
crop, and they are always wholesome when they 
are obtained from a spot where the water is pure. 
If a feeling could be roused as to their not being 
a dangerous food, no doubt they would soon come 
into repute as an edible in England. 

Cockles are also cultivated in what are called 
by courtesy ‘gardens’ at Starcross and other 
places, and command a ready sale, as, besides 
being, in the estimation of some connoisseurs, a 
toothsome morsel, the shells are useful when 
broken up for repairing paths. Cockles will not 
bear a long transport successfully, as it is difficult 
to reproduce their hubitat while en voyage. 

The limpet when boiled is edible ; but it is 
seldom eaten, except by the roughest of the Irish 


and Orkney seafaring population ; though in times 
of famine, the limpet has been largely employed 
by the starving people. 

Periwinkles, or winkles, are of course old 
favourites amongst those to whom the aristo- 
cratic oyster is' an unattainable luxury. The 
best are those gathered off rocks ; and the larger 
they are, the higher the price they Letch. Their 
collection along the Irish and Scotch coasts affords 
a living to hundreds of jDersons. 

Although the whelk is a still coarser mollusc, 
it affords food for the poor. But it is as a bait 
that it is of the greatest importance. Scallops 
are, of course, very good eating, and served hot 
and well cooked, form a most palatable dish. 
But in America, there is hio shellfish held in 
such repute as the clam, which for hundreds of 
years, served in some form or another, has been 
the national dish. Proofs are left of the way 
in which the ancient inhabitants of America have 
utilised shellfish for ages, in the huge heaps of 
shells which are found in all the old ^ullages along 
the coast. 

Inland, snail-‘ gardens ’ are to be found in 
several continental countries. Here, various species 
are cultivated with the greatest assiduity, and are 
fattened for sale before sending to the markets. 
They are in the greatest demand before Lent, 
when thousands of the largest kinds are sent off, 
to the convents and monasteries, for the suste-* 
nance of their inhabitants during the prescribed 
j)eriod of fasting. 
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WnEX swallows dream of soutliern skies, 

When round the gaunt unsightly bones 
Of weary woods October moans, 

A voice within me wakes and cries : 

‘ Go, count the churchyard stones.’ 

Strange with what speed my task wdieels round, 
So strange, I ofttimes deem that I 
Stand by this yew eternally. 

And watch each fresh memorial mound 
Eise — an. embodied sigh. 

Ah, Change unchanging, deathless Death, 

Your shadows fall across our ways 
As erst in golden Grecian days 
''They fell, and froze the lyric breath 
Of Avarm Ionia’s lays. ' 

Yet not when Spring fresh-crowned with hope 
Bids meadoAvs break in song and floAver, 

Or Summer’s dim Lethean hour 
DraAvs peaceful breath from slope to slope, 
EnoAv I your giant poAver ; 

Nor when the great world’s nakedness 
Chaste Winter’s finders drape AAdth snow. 

And all the Northern trumpets bloAV, 

Till lands are reeling Avith their stress, 

Comes this relentless Avoe : 

But only Avhen the last leaves swing, 

And tattered Autumn blows her stave, 

Like wanderer in a loveless cave 
I grope, and cry : ‘ Ah, Death, thy sting ; 

Thy victory, 0 grave.’ 

L. J. G. 
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'ESQUIRES’ AND 'GENTLEMEN.’ 
The question is often asked : ' Shall I call him 
Mr Jones, or Jones, Esq.*?’ and the answer is: 
'Oh, put Jones, Esq.; everybody is an Esquire 
nowadays ; and it may offend him to put Mr 
Jones.’ 

Now, whether it is offensive to Jones or not, 
is immaterial, because he either has a right to 
the title of Esquire, or he has no right to it, and 
this depends upon the social position in life of 
Jones. In looking over the list of persons present 
at a lev4e, we never see any Esquires mentioned, 
but' a list of ' Messieurs ’ is given, a title not found 
in any table of precedence in England; but on 
reference to the most authentic tables, we find, 
after knights’ younger sons, come esquires^ gentle- 
men, yeomen, tradesmen, artificers, labourers. 
Thus, it appears' that an esquire comes above a 
' gentleman,’ and below the younger sons of 
knights. 

The word esquire is derived from the French 
Jew, and the Latin scutuvij meaning a shield ; or 
rather, the hide of which shields were anciently 
made, and afterwards covered. An esquire was 
originally he who attended a knight in the time 
of war and carried his shield, whence he was 
called denyer in French, and scutifer or armiger in 
Latin. ^ The following extract from an old work 
on Heraldry, shows that in former days the title 
of Esquire was held only by persons who came 
under the rules which gave a man the title, and 
not, as in the present day, by anybody who con- 
siders himself entitled to - it : 'In the reign of 
Henry V., by a statute passed in the first year of 
his reign, it was enacted that in aR cases of out- 
lawry, the additions of the estate, degree or pro- 
fession of the defendant, should be inserted in the 
process ; and it thus became necessary to ascertain 
who were entitled to the degree of Esquire ; and 
it was determined by the most learned in the 
degrees of honour , that there were seven sorts of 
esquires — namely (1) Esquires of the king’s body, 
limited to four ; tliey keep the door of the king’s 
bedchamber whensoever he shall please to go to 


bed, walk at a coronation, and have precedence 
of all knights’ younger sons. (2) The eldest sons 
of knights and their eldest sons successively. (3) 
The eldest sons of the youngest sons of barons, 
and others of the greater nobility. (4) Such as 
the king invests with collars of SS, as the kings- 
at-arms, heralds, &c., or shall grant silver or white 
spurs to ; the eldest sons of these last mentioned 
only could bear the title of esquire. , (5) Esquires 
to the Knights of the Bath, being their attend- 
ants on their installation ; these must wear coat- 
armour, according to the law of arms, are esquires 
for life, and also their eldest sons, and have the 
same privilege as the esquires of the king’s body. 
(6) Sherifts of counties, and justices of the peace 
(with this distinction, that a sheriff, in regard to 
the dignity of his office, is an esquire for life ; 
but a justice of the peace only so long as he con- 
tinues in the commission), and all those who bear 
special office in the king’s household, as gentlemen 
of the king’s chamber, carvers, sewers, cupbearers, 
pensioners, serjeants-at-arms, and all that have any 
near or especial dependence on the kiug’s royal 
person, and are not knighted ; also captains in 
the wars, recorded in the kiag’s lists. (7) Counsel- 
lors-at-law, bachelors of divinity, law, and physic ; 
mayors of towns are reputed esquires, or equal 
to esquires (though not really esquires), also the 
king’s pennon-bearer, who is a person that carries 
the king’s flag, either at war or at a funeral.’ , 
Camden, in his Bntannia^ makes out only four 
sorts of esquii’es— (1) The eldest sons of knights, 
and their eldest sons in perpetual succession. (2) 
The eldest sons of younger sons of peers, and 
their eldest sons in like perpetual succession. (3) 
Esquires created by the' king’s letters-patent or 
other, investiture, and their eldest sons. This 
creation has long been disused. (4) Esquires by 
virtue of their offices, as justices of the peace, and 
others who bear any office of trust under the 
Crown, if, styled esquires by the king in their 
commissions and appointments.., 

'Esquires of the kiiig,’ mentioned in the pre- 
vious list, are now disused. Barristers-at-law are 
now fully possessed of the title ' Esquire ; ’ but 
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it seems that the degree of barrister-at-law is of 
greater worth than the title ^ Esquire^ or degree 
of M.A. The Court of Common Pleas — a great 
many years ago — ^refused to hear an affidavit read 
because a barrister named in it was not called 
Esquire. 

The real reason why there are so many Esquires 
in the present day is easily explained by the fact, 
that just as people use arms who have no heraldic 
right to do so, so they choose the highest title 
they can decorate their names with ; and as the 
investiture or, creation of Esquire has now become 
obsolete, there is not the same reason why a man 
should not call himself Esquire, as there is to 
prevent him calling himself ‘ Sir ’ or ‘ Lord.’ 

Nearly a hundred years ago, it seems that those 
who wished to preserve the title or dignity of 
Esquire for those who came within the rules 
before mentioned, were much vexed at the 
common use of the title. One writer says : 

‘ There is a general opinion that every gentleman 
of landed property that has three hundred pounds 
a year is an esquire ; which is a vulgar error, 
for no money whatsoever, or landed property, will 
give a man properly this title unless he come 
■within the rules ; and no person can ascribe this 
title where it is not due, there being no difficulty 
in drawing the line. But the meaner ranks of 
the people, who know no better, do often basely 
prostitute this title ; and, to the great confusion 
of all rank and precedence, every man who makes 
a decent appearance, far from thinking himself in 
any way ridiculed by finding the superscription 
of his letters thus decorated, is fully gratified by 
such address.’ Shakspeare says : ‘ Let none' pre- 
sume to wear an undeserved dignity.’ 

Let us now return to ' our friend Jones, and if 
he is not to be addressed as Esquire, what shall 
we call him ? We must say Mr Jones, for that is 
the title of a ‘ gentleman.’ Who, then, are gentle- 
men? Under this name, all are included who 
are not yeomen, tradesmen, artificers, or labourers. 
The word is from the 'F lench. gentile and the Saxon 
man — that is, a man well born, or one that has 
done something worthy either in peace or war, 
whereby he deserves to bear arms and to be 
accounted a gentleman. The follo'wing extract 
from Guilliin’s Display of Heraldry is worthy of 
notice: ^In these days he. is a gentleman who is 
commonly so taken, and whosoever studieth the 
laws of this realm, who studieth in the university, 
who professeth liberal sciences, and, to be short, 
who can live without manual labour, and will 
bear the port, charge, and countenance of a gentle- 
man, he shall be called “Master,” and shall be 
taken for a gentleman.’ 

A few years ago, a difficulty arose in one of 
the police courts in London. A person described 
as ‘ a gentleman ’ was charged with swearing, and 
he was also charged with disorderly conduct. 
But the charge of swearing was under a statute 
of George II., which enacte ‘ that every labourer, 
sailor, or soldier, profanely swearing, shall forfeit 
one shilling ; every other person under the degree 
of a gentleman, two shillings ; and every gentle- 
man or person of •Superior rank, five shillings to 
the poor of the parish wherein such offence was 
committed.’ The case was proved. ‘But,’ said 
the magistrate, ‘you are not a labourer, soldier, 


or sailor ; and it is certain you are not a gentle- 
manJ So he was fined two shillings, as being 
of the class ‘ every other person.’ 

Degrees of nobility and gentry were in use 
before the Norman Conquest, for the Saxons 
admitted to the estate of gentry only those who 
had increased their wealtli or gains by honest 
husbandry or as merchants. In Saxon times, 
there were the earl and churle, theyne and under- 
theyne ; and in Lambert’s Perambulation of Kent 
it is stated : ‘ If a churle so thrived that he had 
fully five hides of land of his own, a church and 
a kitchen, a bellhouse and a gate, a seat and 
several office in the king’s hall, then he was 
thenceforth the theyne’s right worthy. And if 
a theyne so thrived that he served the king on 
his journey, rode in his household, if he then 
had a theyne which him followed, who to the 
king’s expectations had five hides, and in the 
king’s palace his lord served, and thrice with an 
errand had gone to the king, he might afterwards 
play his, lord’s part at any need ; so a theyne 
could become an earl, and an earl could become 
an earl right worthy. And if a merchantman so 
thrived that he passed ovel the wide sea thrice 
of his own craft, he was thenceforth the theyne 
right worthy. And if a scholar so thrived .through 
learning that he had degree and served Christ, 
he was thenceforth of dignity and peace so much 
worth as thereunto belonged, unless he forfeit, 
so that he lose the use of his degrees.’ 

■ It is a common thing to find in old chiirchyards 
the names of persons on tombstones followed by 
the word ‘gept’ or ‘gentleman,’ which shows that 
in those days the title was more thought of than 
it is now. According to the laws of honour, 
gentlemen had certain privileges ; but, like the 
esquires, there is now no certainty as to the right 
of a person to call himself either ‘esquire’ or 
‘ gentleman.’ 

There is yet another class of people, the yeomen. 
Sir Edward Coke says : ‘ A yeoman is he that 
hath free land of forty shillings by the year, who 
was anciently thereby qualified to serve on juries, 
vote for knights of tlie shire, and do any other 
act, where the law requires one that is probus et 
legalis liomo.^ 

The yeomanry were famous in olden times 
for archery and manhood. Our infantry, which 
so often conquered the Erench and repulsed the 
Scots, was composed of yeomen ; but in these 
days, the yeomanry, though in some parts they 
are more disciplined and better drilled than in 
other districts, cannot surpass in valour and hardi- 
ness the yeomen of days gone by. 

It seems hard to class tradesmen, artificers, 
and labourers together as ‘ the rest of the com- 
monalty,’ for under the head of ‘tradesmen’ we 
have some of the wealthiest and wisest men in 
the country ; but just as many of our nobility 
are traders, so many of our manufacturers are, 
by virtue of public offices held by them, endowed 
with titles of honour. A man may be ‘Mr’ in 
his private business, and a Bight Honourable 
as a public man. 

The people of England are divided into certain 
ranks and degrees, and it is good and necessary 
that these ranks and degrees should be preserved. 
It has been said that ‘All men are by nature 
equal ;’ but this is a false proposition, for all men 
are by nature unequal, and very unequal. We 
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may discover within a few weeks after a child 
is born a marked difference between it and other 
children ; and as it grows in years, and its mind 
and body become developed iinder a course of 
‘education,^ the difference or inequality of nature 
becomes more distinct every day,, even if other 
children have the same and equal advantages. 
All men have an equal right to justice or to their 
own property ; but one man has rights and claims 
which another has not, for the ordinary blood- 
relationships show this ; father and son, husband 
and wife, have equal, but different rights ; and 
in short, whenever one man is set over another, 
there are equal rights, but the things they have 
a right to are manifestly unequal. That all men 
should be equal, is contrary to nature, and such 
a condition of things would bring about much 
misery and destroy all happiness. The experi- 
ment has been tried ; but the result has been 
assassination, murder, and anarchy. In England, 
so excellent is our form of government, that the 
son of the poorest and humblest man may rise 
to the highest position in the church, law, army, 
navy, or any other department ; and there is no 
limit to the wealth and honour a man may achieve 
by honest industry. 


ONE FALSE, BOTH FA IE; 

OR, A HARD KHOT, 

CHAPTER XLIII.— CONCLUSION. 

The time of those most eminent family solicitors 
Pounce and Pontifex was too valuable for Mr 
Pontifex, the real, if not the titular, head of the 
firm, to spare more than two or three days, even 
to so important -a client as the Marchioness 
of Leominster, mistress of Castel Vawr. It is 
with these veteran legal advisers of the great, 
as it was of old in Merovingian France with 
.mayors of the palace — the man who knows all 
must manage all, for the comfort of His Grace or 
the Earl. Even Clare, grateful as she felt- to 
her own lawyer, Mr Sterling, for his good service 
and faith in her cause, soon to be splendidly 
recompensed, and never forgotten, felt that Pounce 
and Pontifex must still keep the title-deeds and 
transact the business of the almost princely House 
of which her husband had been chief. The 
Lincoln’s Inn solicitors were like grand func- 
tionaries of state, true to the reigning sovereign, 
and to displace them would have been almost 
as much an act of vandalism as , to modernise 
Norman Castel Yawr with terra-cotta pottery and 
encaustic tiles. 

Mr Pontifex stayed for his instructions. The 
only one of them to which he demurred was the 
order to pay into the hands, the false greedy 
hands, of Countess Louise de Lalouve the large 
sum of money wliich Clare had promised her. 

‘Such a foreign adventuress as that must be 
paid for her trouble, of course ; but surely not, 
Lady 'Leominster, enriched so imdeservedly. A 
more moderate sum would amply ’ 

‘ I promised, Mr Pontifex ; and I must keep 
my word to the letter, no matter, how the guerdon 
has been earned, or how base may be the reci- 
pient,’ interrupted Clare. 

Mr Pontifex seemed as if still inclined to 
remonstrate ; but at that moment a servant 
entered the room and delivered him a letter. 


He opened and read it. It was from Mr Sterling, 
and was very brief : 

Dear Sir— It will be unnecessary for Her 
Ladyship the Marchioness of Leominster to 
trouble herself further in the matter of the 
reward promised to the foreign Countess de 
Lalouve. She and her husband, were yesterday 
apprehended in London by two French agents 
of police, on a charge, which, if proved against 
them, will render them liable to possibly life- 
long .imprisonment, I have also learned much 
as to that wicked woman’s proceedings in the 
painful case in which I have had the honour 
to act for her Ladyship ;.and I find that even a 
few days ago the Countess’s husband offered, if 
the hush-money were raised by the side which 
you then represented, to vnthdraw from the bar- 
gain made with my late client, and leave her to 
her falte. In these circumstances — which I think 
can be verified by Miss Cora Carew — ^her Lady- 
ship may consider herself fully exonerated from 
any promise which in . good faith she may have 
made to that worthless and treacherous woman. - 

And so this matter was settled as Mr Pontifex 
had wished. 

It was a bad time for Sir Pagan when the little 
la'wyer went away from Castel Vawr. Mr 
Pontifex was not congenial company for the half- 
educated baronet of sporting tastes ; but, at an}^- 
rate, he was a man ; and gentlemen of Sir Pagan’s 
degree of ^ culture and intellectual calibre can only 
talk to men. The out-at-elbows lord of Carew 
had promised his sister Clare that he would stay 
■with her at her Border castle as long as his 
presence would be a ^comfort and a protection to 
her, and he kept his word, though time hung 
very heavily on his hands ; and to stroll and 
smoke about the stables, and take counsel with 
the veterinary surgeon about a sick horse, and 
chat -with neighbouring farmers over a promising 
colt or the breaking-in of a kicking filly, were 
his only resources. It was not for very long that 
Sir Pagan was to be condemned to lead a solitary 
life at Castel Vawr. Clare was soon to have, in 
Arthur Talbot, a protector and a companion for' 
the rest of her days ; and indeed, before two 
months were over, a very quiet wedding, without 
pomp or glitter or ceremony, and in -which the 
Eector of the paiish w^as deemed of sufficient- 
parson-power to tie the marriage-knot, without 
episcopal or even archidiaconal aid, took place 
in the little church wdiich had witnessed the 
interrupted espousals of the pseudo-Marchioness 
and Lord Putney. . And then Arthur Talbot and 
Clare of Leomihster were man and wife, and the 
castle had a new master, and Sir Pagan wns. free 
to go back to his bachelor bowser in Bruton 
Street. 

Sir Pagan did not go alone. On one point 
all Clare’s persuasions had failed, Cora Carew' 
w^as inexorable. In vain did the Marchioness 
plead with the sister wiio had for. a time 
supplanted her to let the past be forgotten, and 
to live with her, cherished and beloved, until 
such time as she should herself marry. 

‘ You are very, very kind, my owm dear, noble 
Clare,’ answered the contrite girl ; ‘ it is like you 
to wish it, and like you to urge it; but it can 
never be. I shall be no man’s wife now-, young as 
I am. I have wmrn the bride’s veil and the bridal 
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white for the first and last time. Yesterday, I 
sent to Lord Putney a very humble letter, craving 
his pardon for the injury I had been about to do 
him. He was absurd in some respects, but he 
was honest. I owed him that much of reparation. 
Nor ever again shall I look Society in the face.— - 
Yes, I forgot,’ she added quickly, and with a 
sudden light in her sad eyes; Svhen I am on 
my way, as I shall often be, I hope, to smooth a 
sufferer’s pillow and minister by a bed of pain, 
then I may meet the scornful eyes of those who 
knew me, and not be ashamed.’ 

Ho thing which her sister could say, no entreaty, 
no argument, could make Cora flinch from her 
purpose. ‘Ho, Clare, dearest,’ she replied reso- 
lutely ; ‘ I see my road before me now clearly ; 
and the future with me must help to atone for 
the past. If I was obstinate in wrong,- now I 
shall be steadfast, for my conscience-sake, in what 
I believe to be right. And not even your dear 
voice can make me swerve from the life I have 
chosen.’ 

Cora therefore lives at her brother’s house in 
Bruton Street, occupying the same rooms which 
her sister formerly tenanted, and giving ux^ her 
days and her thoughts to works of mercy. Of 
the tlu’ee thousand a year which she receives from 
the bounty of the Marchioness, a third, by arrange- 
ment, goes to Sir Pagan, and thereby greatly 
lightens the burdens and x^romotes the comfort 
of that impecunious but welL-meaning baronet ; 
while the remainder is expended, almost to the 
last sixpence, in the good works for which a vast 
city offei’s only too extended a field. In the 
squalid far East of London, whore poverty is 
-normal, and the wolf prowls ever at the doors of 
myriads, Cora’s plain little brougham and Cora’s 
simple attire, and her lovely face, thin and care- 
worn now, but with a soft earnestness in the blue 
eyes, are familiar sights. And blessings follow 
her as she goes, for she has lightened many a 
heavy heart and brightened many a desolate 
hearth. Her only visits are to the poor and the 
afflicted. . She has kept her word. Society will 
never again see Cora Car'ew attempt to take her 
place in its ranks. 

For Madame de Lalouve and her husband, 
Hemesis, as we have already indicated, was waiting. 
The perfidious are not seldom too little on their 
V guard against the possible treachery of others. 
It was so in this case. The confession of a foreign 
XDartner of theirs in a former crime had turned 
evidence against them, and they were, as we 
know, ax^x^i’chended. Their trial in Paris shortly 
followed, and they were both sentenced to a x^eriod 
of twenty years’ imprisonment, which sentence, if 
still alive, they are at the present moment working 
out in one of the convict establishments of France. 

There is so much of fraud and so much of folly 
and of frivolity to mingle with the wholesome 
tide of life, that it is not very likely that Silas 
j\Ielville, now principal of the Private Inquiry 
Office, will soon find his occupation gone. 

Hurse Dawson’s last years were sxDent in 
comfort, thanks to the bounty of her former 
. charge the Marchioness, of whom the old woman 
tliought and' sx)oke consistently as dear Miss 
Clare. A less in1;eresting person, Mary Ann 
Pinnett, disax^peared about the time of the 
Countess de Lalouve’s ax^x^rehension, and we have 
no desire to seek out her whereabouts. 


As a matter of form, the notice of action was 
withdrawn ; and the case of Leominster, otherwise 
Carew v. Carew, otherwise Leominster, expunged 
from the assize roll at Marchbury courthouse. 
The gentlemen of the long-robe of course had 
their retaining fees and their ‘refreshers,’ to 
console them for the loss of an opportunity for 
forensic disxDlay. 

Of Clare and Arthur, loving and beloved, and 
making a wise and noble use of the gifts of 
fortune, there is not much to tell. There are 
happy homes with which the chronicler feels as 
if he had no right to rdeddle, and it may sufiice 
to say that never had any reigning Marchioness 
of Leominster been so loved and honoured by 
rich and poor around Castel Yawr as was 
Clare, the castle’s bright and beautiful young 
mistress. The pi'esent Marquis and his wife— 
for Dolly Montgomery has at length consented 
to become a Benedick — are on friendly terms 
there, §nd^ even grim Lady Barbara is an 
occasioned visitor. 

And Lord Putney? There were those who 
thought that what had occurred would have been 
ei?ough to break his withered -heart, or suxDposing 
that organ to be too tough for such a catastrophe, 
would at anyrate damp his buoyant spiiits. He 
did certainly go abroad for , a time ; but after 
a sliort rustication in Paris, Hice, Cannes, he 
reappeared, in the early flush of the London 
season, at his club. The veteran dandy seemed 
impervious to mental distress and unconscious of 
ridicule. There he was, tripping as lightly as 
ever on the points of his varnished boots, staring 
as pertinaciously as ever through his gold-rimmed 
eyeglass, still tapping his enamelled snuff-box, 
and relating his well-worn anecdotes, as of old. 

‘ I really don’t think I ^hall marry, really, now,’ 
was his airy answer to a blundering attempt at 
condolence on the part of some well-intentioned 
friend. And perhaps, at his time of life, and 
after the recent shipwreck of his hopes of con- 
nubial felicity, his lordship’s prospects as a 
marrying 'man are nil. 

THE END. 


PASSAGES IH THE LIFE OF AH IHDIAH 
OFFICIAL. 

I HAVE two objects in vie'vv in x^^^icing some 
Indian experiences before the public. One is, 
to bring home to those who ‘stay at home’ the 
responsibilities and difficulties that often devolve 
upon their countrymen in Indiaj many of whom 
are very young men. I do so in the hox)e of 
lessening the tendency to criticise and to find 
fault with those who work in bad climates and 
far away from home. Their hands, indeed, should 
be strengthened, so that in taking responsibilities 
upon themselves, they may do so cheerfully, with 
the feeling that their countrymen will regard 
their work with a kindly eye as ‘done for the 
best.’ How often have Indian officials been 
deexfiy hurt by disparaging remarks with reference 
to their work made in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment by individuals who, from want of Indian 
exx^erience, were quite incapable of forming a 
correct ox^inion on the subjects they handled so 
freely. 

My second object is, to show to young men 
who are draAvn towards India, that industry in 
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tlieir work will invariably be successful. Indeed, 
a man with special knowledge of any subject 
will sooner or later be sure to find the advantage 
of it. I knew an ensign who obtained a civil 
appointment of between seven and eight hundred 
pounds per. annum, simply because he had made 
himself in some measure fit for it by working at 
engineering at leisure times. So a knowledge 
of geology, botany, or of any natural science, has 
often greatly promoted a man’s career. Even 
a good voice, or musical ability, has drawn atten- 
tion to a man, and opened a door of advancement. 
Industry and steadiness are the preliminaries of 
success. I need hardly mention the necessity 
of extreme moderation in the use of alcoholic 
drinks. Perhaps ‘ abstinence ’ might be the better 
recommendation; at. all events, everyone should 
give it a fair trial, extending over a considerable 
period. Certainly those whose duty takes them 
out much in the sun should be more than 
moderate. Provided men have constitutions 
fairly suited to a hot climate, and take proper 
precautions, the sun .need not be feared. 

It is not the man with brilliant showy qualities 
that India wants. Take Outram, Havelock, the 
Lawrences, and many other leading men — their 
success was due to their strong sense of duty, and 
to the honesty and determination of their char- 
acters. Sterling characters they were indeed, 
greatly perfected by the responsibilities thrown 
upon them early in life. Strong in themselves, 
ami stronger in their reliance on a Higher Power, 
they were ready, when the time came, to act, 
and they acted not in vain. So a steady per- 
sistence in the work that comes to the hand of 
any one in India will most surely meet with 
its reward. There was a private soldier at 
the taking of Seringapatam, who eventually 
gained a commission, and who long held a 
staff appointment of great responsibility. He 
had a large family, and all his daughters 
married officers or Civil Service gentlemen ; 
two of his sons, after distinguished careers in 
the army, being now general officers. His 
success was due simply to a conscientious sense 
of duty and integrity of character. The power 
of acting in emergencies was wonderfully exem- 
plified in his case, when arriving one morning at 
the Grand Arsenal, which was under his charge, 
he found one of his subordinates out of his 
mind, walking about a magazine of ammunition 
smoking a large cigar. Quietly entering into 
conversation with the lunatic, he walked 
slowly with him towards the door, and once 
outside, he snatched the cigar away and crushed 
it between his hands until every spark was 
extinguished. 

In spite of all that detractors say of the little 
good English rule has done for India, it is certain 
that every English official has great power for 
good or for evil. How many well-kno^vn in- 
stances have existed, and still exist, of the popu- 
larity of civilians, who, though firm and strict, 
are nevertheless just and kind in dealing with 
natives. There are still military officers whom 
their men will follow through fire and water. 
Let those, then, who think of Indian service, take 
it to their heart that they are undertaking a career 
that may be good and noble if they wiU. As 
their opportunities of doing good will be very 
great, so will their responsibilities be heavy. But 


if they will j)^^rsue a steady consistent course of 
duty, treating natives as they would ^vish to be 
treated themselves, were their places reversed, the 
reward will come. The natives of India very 
much resemble children in character, and require 
similar treatment ; and there are no people in the 
world more amenable to kindness. Once gain 
their affections and confidence, and anything 
may be done with them. Cases are not unknown 
of the civilian collector being greeted joyfully 
throughout his district tours. And if there is a 
reverse* side to the picture, so much the more 
incumbent is it upon those who desire India’s 
welfare to work with all their might to counteract 
the defects that necessarily appertain to a foreign 
rule. We have our national defects, making us 
more or less unpopular with foreign nations, and 
many characters' wanting in discipline find their 
way to India. But as our treatment of natives 
generally has much improved and is improving, 
we may hope that at no distant day there will 
be little to say against us on this head. 

I will now relate one of my earliest experiences 
of Indian life, which made a deep impression 
upon me. The story is strictly true, with the 
possible exception of some minor details, as, 
having made no notes at the time, I tell it from 
memory. 

Some thirty years ago, the adjutant of one of 
the Indian cavaliy regiments was killed imder 
very peculiar circumstances. He was standing 
carving a joint at his dinner- table one evening 
after dark, when a muffied figure sprang into the 
room from the veranda behind him, fired, and 
disappeared as quickly as he entered. The poor 
officer, who was alone with his wife at the time, 
received a mortal wound, and soon died. The 
usual inquiries took place, for some time unsuc- 
cessfully, until at last a trooper of the same 
regiment was charged "vvith the crime. Circum- 
stances, however, had caused a strong feeling to 
prevail both for and against him in the station 
where the murder was committed ; in consequence 
of which, a court-martial was ordered to try the 
case at a large station some two hundred miles 
distant ; and there, prisoner, 'svitnesses, and all 
concerned, were ordered to proceed. I was then 
a young officer, doing duty at this very station, 
and was ordered, by way of gaining experience, 
to attend the court throughout the trial. As it 
extended over two or three weeks, it gave me 
an excellent opportunity, of becoming acquainted 
with the forms and manner of conducting the 
proceedings of courts-martial. The scene was 
indeed imposing on the first day of its assembling. 
The president and members of it, some thirteen 
or fifteen in number, were all field-officers, in 
full dress. The judge-advocate, who prosecuted, 
was an officer of great legal experience ; and the 
interpreter was an English officer who lived 
entirely among natives. He was brought in^ from 
a distant station in consequence of his being a 
perfect linguist. Most truly he deserved the 
distinction of being directed to supersede all the 
interpreters at the station, one of whom, under 
ordinary circumstances, would have been ordered 
to perform the duty. He used to take a paper 
written in English, fuU of legal phrases and 
technical terms, and without ever having seen it 
before, translate it into the purest Hindustani, read- 
ing it off, as -it seemed, from the paper before him. 
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On the hrst day of the court-martial, after all 
the formalities had been fulfilled, orders for the 
assemblage ha’vdng been read, president, members, 
judge-advocate, and interpreter, all sworn, the 
prisoner was ordered into court. I shall never 
lose the impression made upon me by his entrance. 
A man almost of the finest appearance I ever 
saw ill any country, perhaps six feet four inches 
in height, dressed in the handsome light-blue 
uniform of the Indian cavalry, wall^ed in. His 
bearing was truly noble as he took his place at 
the further end of the room. between the two 
English soldiers who guarded him. When asked 
if. he was ^Guilty or not guilty^ of the crime 
laid to his charge, he replied in a calm, clear 
voice : ‘ Yih kam meere hath se nuheen liiia ’ 
(I did not do this work). The trial then pro- 
ceeded. One witness deposed to having seen the 
prisoner running towards- his house, in a some- 
what bent position, as if hiding something under 
his clothes, assumed to be a gun, on the night 
the adjutant was shot. Other evidence stated 
that pieces of a gun, apparently newly buried, had 
been found under the soil of a garden close to the 
prisoner’s house. More witnesses swore that the 
prisoner, who had been reduced from the grade 
of havildar (or sergeant) by the action of the 
deceased adjutant, had in their presence threat- 
ened to do for him, and so on. At first sight, 
the evidence, though only circumstantial, seemed 
overwhelming against the prisoner ; but the 
sifting considerably changed the complexion of 
the case. 

The prisoner was ably and enthusiastically 
defended by a young officer, who before entering 
the army had studied law. Owing to the effi- 
cient manner in wliich the defence was conducted, 
much of the evidence was shaken ; and it was 
proved that the bullet found in the deceased 
officer’s body, and produced in court, could never 
have been fired from the gun found buried 
in the garden near the prisoner’s house. This 
break-dpvTi of what was thought to be the 
strongest evidence created a great' sensation ; 
but still the prosecution was pushed on, mnct 
in the end the prisoner was found guilty, and 
sentenced to death. A very strong feeling, how- 
ever, prevailed in some minds that he was not 
the actual perpetrator of the deed. Such seemed 
to be the opinion of the commander-in-chief, or 
rather of his legal adviser ; Ibr after a long delay, 
though the finding of the court was confirmed, 
the sentence was commuted to transportation 
mtli hard labour for life. Some remarks were- 
added, not very judiciously, to the effect that 
such a punishment was worse than death — tliat 
the prisoner would linger out a miserable exist- 
, ence in irons, and so on. The attempt to excuse 
the alteration of the sentence was unwise, because, 
as the sequel mil show, on convicts reaching 
the penal settlement, they become subject to the 
rules there made for them. They w’ere treated 
according to their conduct after arrival, not accord- 
ing to the crime for which they were transported. 
Th^e truth is there was just a doubt, in the absence 
of any direct proof,. about the prisoner being the 
actual murderer, and hence it was decided not 
to carry out the extreme penalty of the law. 

During the time — some four months, I think — 
before the sentence was published, the prisoner 
might be seen taking his daily walk before the 


main-guard of the station, with two soldiers 
guarding him. He retained always the same 
dignified and noble bearing, and his behaviour 
rather increased the sympathy that had been 
enlisted in his favour. At last the matter was 
ended by the publication of the Sentence; and 
the prisoner was removed to the penal settle- 
ment of Penang, in the Straits of Malacca. 

Soon after, I proceeded to join my regiment, 
and for the next two years I was more or less 
travelling in different parts of India. At the 
end of this period, I found myself at Singapore, 
acting as adjutant and interpreter of a wing of 
my regiment, sent over on account of some dis- 
turbances among the Chinese. Singapore is about 
two days’ steaming from Penang. From motives 
of interest, I inquired and ascertained that the 
good conduct of the cavalry trooper, who had been 
sent there, had commended him to his superiors. 
Some eighteen months afterwards, I was pleased to 
find that I had been selected to fill the appoint- 
ment of Superintendent of Convicts and Execu- 
tive Engineer Officer at Penang. This success was 
due to my having passed as interpreter in the 
liindustani language and to having some engineer- 
ing knowledge. On taking up the appointment, 
I found the situation to be as follows. Some six 
months previously, during a flogging parade, one 
of the convicts had attacked and killed the 
English sergeant wlio superintended the jail. 
He then proceeded to attack other officials ; and 
would have succeeded in killing them, had it 
not been for the conduct of the ex- trooper and 
one other convict. At the risk of 'their lives, 
they seized the murderer and took him to the 
guard. All the petty officers, themselves convicts, 
promoted for good behaviour, ran off and returned 
when the was over. It natui’ally became 

incumbent upon the authorities to reward the 
two men who had behaved well, and they were 
promoted to the lowest grade- of petty officer. This 
was a sort of probationary position only ; but it 
was thought best to be cautious in improving 
the cavalry' soldier’s status, as the newspapers 
had already commented on the very different 
treatment he was receiving compared with that 
described in the sentence of the commander-in- 
chief. 

I saw the convict trooper for the first time 
in Penang one morning when visiting the brick- 
fields. He was superintending a body of convicts 
treading clay in a large pit for bricks, work to 
which the worst characters — namely, those who 
had committed serious crimes since they had 
entered the convict establishment — were put. 
These men all wore thirteen-pound leg-irons ; 
and terrible-looking ruffians they were. Many 
of them were Indian Thugs, who could probably 
boast of murders by the score, caught in the days 
when Colonel Sleeman broke np their society. 
Then there were dacoits from Bengal, Sikhs 
from the Punjab, Parsees from Bombay, and 
perhaps the greatest villains of all were Chinese 
pirates from Hong-kong. But to return to our 
convict, whom I could not recognise in the least 
degree. He seemed entirely altered — had shrunk 
away, and his bright cheerful manner was gone. 
I thought it best that neither he nop any of 
the other officials of the establishment should 
know that I was personally acquainted with his 
antecedents. I heard, however, that he always 
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declared Ms innocence, and complained that his 
life had been spoiled. His behaviour as convict 
and as petty officer had been simply perfect — 
in reality he was the most satisfactory man 
among a body of fourteen hundred convicts. 

Further acquaintance with the establishment 
showed the system of management to be a mixture 
of laxity and severity. Convicts of good conduct 
got tickets- of-leave in two or tliree years after 
arrival, and were allowed to live in the town, 
keep shops, and so on. Many of them were 
rich, and all had money. .They were, however, 
subject to be recalled into jail, failing good 
behaviour, and were liable to the same punish- 
ments as other convicts. There was a gang of 
robbers among those in the jail, who, with the 
connivance of some of the petty officers, were 
let out by a back-entrance to commit robberies 
in the town. Under these circumstances, it was 
most important to promote to the grade of petty 
officer any man who could in the least degree 
be trusted. The ex-trooper was the first on the 
list for promotion. The superintendent had 
nothing to do with the crime for which he was 
transported, and his claims could not in justice 
be overlooked. On stating the facts of the case 
to the representative of tlie Straits government, 
I was directed to promote the man, the only 
reservation being, that the belt and silver plate, 
the badge of ; office, should not be used in the 
public streets. This was to prevent, as far as 
possible, public attention being dra^vn to the 
case ; for Indian newspapers, often in want of 
subjects, were in’ those days not very . scrupulous 
as regards the dressing up of a story, provided 
it could be made interesting. As long .as I 
remained, he showed himself to be fully worthy 
of promotion, retaining his reserved though 
respectful demeanour, and seemed to think of 
nothing but his duty. After a time, the effects 
of a fever, caught long before, sent me to England, 
and I saw the trooper no more. But what says 
the reader : Guilty or not guilty 1 

Later on, I was much and long occupied in 
judicial matters, and accustomed to weigh and 
sift evidence ; but after many years of reflection, 

I have still never been able to form a conclu- 
sion as to this man’s guilt or innocence, and 
the case remains in my memory as one ‘Hot 
proven.’ 


THE EO.SERY FOLK. 

■ CHAPTER VIII. — THE DOCTOR ABOARD. 

The thrust given by Scarlett before the break- 
ing of the oar, aided by the impetus given by his 
feet as he fell, sent the boat back into the rapid 
stream beyond the eddy ; and in spite of the 
doctor’s eflbrts, he could not check its course, till, 
suddenly starting up, he used his oar as a pole, 
arresting their downward course as he scanned 
the surlace towards the piles. 

‘ Sit down, Mrs Scarlett ! ’ he cried in a voice 
of thunder. — ‘ Hold her, or she will he over.’ 

Aunt Sophia had already seized Mrs Scarlett’s 
dress, and was dragging her back, the three 
women sitting with blanched faces and parted 
ashy lips, gazing at the place where Scarlett had 
gone down. 

‘ Don’t be alarmed ; he swims like a fish,’ 
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said the doctor, though grave apprehension was 
changing the hue of his- own countenance, as 
he stood watching for the reappearance of Ms 
friend. 

‘ Help ! help I ’ cried Mrs Scarlett suddenly ; 
and her voice went echoing over the water. 

‘Hush! be calm,’ cried the doctor. — ‘Here, 
quick — you — Mr Prayle ! Come and shove down 
the boat-hook here. She’s drifting. Mind, man, 
mind!’ he cried, as Prayle, trembling visibly, 
nearly fell over as he stooped to get out the 
boat-hook. 

^ Pie thrust it down into the water, but in a 
timid, helpless way. 

‘ Put it. down ! ’ cried the doctor; and then, 
seizing an oar by the middle, he used it as a 
paddle, just managing to keep the boat from being 
swept away. 

They were twenty yards at least from where 
Scarlett went down ; but had he possessed the 
power to urge the boat forward, Scales dared 
not have sent it nearer to the piles vdth that 
freight on board. And still those terrible mo- 
ments went on, lengthening first into one and 
then into a second minute, and Scarlett did not 
reappear. 

‘ Why does he not come up 1 ’ said Prayle, in 
a harsh whisper. 

‘Silence, man! Wait!’ cried the doctor hoarsely, 
as he saw Mrs Scarlett’s wild imploring eyes. 

‘ He must have struck his head against a stone 
or pile,’ thought the doctor, ‘and is stunned.’ 
And then the horrible idea came upon him, that 
Ms poor friend was being kept down by the tons 
and tons of falling water, every time he would 
have risen to the top. Two minutes— three 
minutes had passed, and, as if in sympathy with 
the horror that had fallen upon the group, the 
noise of the tumbling waters seemed to grow more 
loud, and the orange glow of sunset was giving 
place quickly to a cold gray light. 

Aunt Sophia was the next to speak. ‘Do 
something, man ! ’ she cried, in a passionate 
imploring voice. But the doctor did not heed; 
he only scanned the surface of the foamy pool. 

‘There, there, there!’ shrieked Mrs Scarlett. 

‘ There, help ! — James ! Husband ! Help ! ’ 

She would have flung herself from the boat, 
as she gazed wildly in quite a different direction ; 

; and the doctor, dropping the oar across the boat, 
sent the frail vessel back from him, rocking 
heavily ; for he had plunged, from it headlong 
into the rushing water, but only to rise directly • 
and they saw him swimming rapidly towards 
where something creamy-looking -was being slowly 
carried by the current back towards the piles. 
The doctor was a powerful swimmer, but he was 
weary from his exertions. He swam on, though, 
rapidly nearing the object of his search, caught 
'it by the flannel shirt, made a few tremendous 
strokes, to get beyond the back-set of the current, 
and then turned a ghastly face upward to the 
air. The gig was fifty yards away now, Prayle 
being helpless to stay its course ; and though the 
doctor looked round,' there was neither soul nor 
boat in sight to give them help. 

It was a hard fight ; but the doctor won ; for 
some thirty or forty strokes, given with all his 
might, brought Mm into the shallow stream, and- 
then the rest was easy ; he had but to keep Ms 
friend’s face above the water while he tried to 
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overtake the boat. For a moment he thought of 
landing ; but no help was near without carrying 
his helpless burden perhaps a mile, the lock 
being on the other side, its keeper perhax^s asleep, 
for he made no sign. 

‘ Cannot that idiot stop the boat ? ’ he groaned. 

‘ At last — at last ! ’ He uttered these words with 
a cry of satisfaction, for Prayle was making some 
Xiretence of forcing the boat up-stream once more. 

The doctor was skilful enough to direct his 
course so that they, were swept down to the bows ; 
and grasping the gunwale with one hand, he 
XDanted forth : ‘ Down with that boat-hook ! Now, 
take him by the shoulders. Lean back to the 
other side and di\'n\^ him in."* 

The swimmer could lend but little .help ; and 
Prayle would have failed in his effort, and 
probably overturned the boat, but for Aunt 
Sophia, whose dread of the water seemed to have 
passed away as she came forward, and between 
them they dragged Scarlett over the side. 

The doctor followed, with the water streaming 
from him, and gave a glance to right and left in 
search of a place to land. 

‘It would be no use,^ he said quickly. ‘AVhile 
we were getting him to some house, valuable 
minutes would be gone. — Now, Mrs Scarlett, for 
heaven’s sake, be calm 1 ’ 

‘Oh, he is dead — he is dead!’ moaned the 
wretched woman, on her knees. 

‘That’s more than -you know, or I know,’ 
cried the doctor, who was working busily all 
the time. ‘Be calm, and help me. — You too. 
Miss Raleigh. — Prayle, get out of the way ! ’ 

Arthur Prayle frowned and went forward. 

Mrs Scarlett made a supreme effort to be calm ; 
while Aunt Sophia, with her lips pressed tightly 
together, knelt there, watchful and ready, as the 
doctor toiled on. She it was. who, unasked, 
passed him the cushions which he laid beneath 
the apparently drowned man, and, at a word, was 
the first to strip away the coverings from his feet 
and apply friction, while Scales was hard at work 
trying to produce artificial respiration by move- 
ments of his patient’s arms. 

‘ Don’t be down-hearted,’ he said ; ‘ only work. 
We want warmth and friction to induce the 
circulation to return.. Throw plenty of hope into 
your efforts, and, with God’s help, we ’ll have him 
back to life.’ 

There was no sign of life in. the figure that 
lay there inert and motionless ; but no heed was 
paid to that. Animated by the doctor’s example, 
aunt and niece laboured on in silence, while the 
boat rocked from their efforts, and the water 
that had streamed from the garments of the 
doctor and his patient washed to and fro. 

For the doctor’s face was scarlet Avith his 
exertions, and the great drops of perspiration 
stood now side by side Avith the Avater that still 
trickled from his crisp hair. 

. ‘Don’t slacken,’ he cried cheerily. ‘I’ve 
brought felloAvs to, after being four or five times 
as long under water, in the depth of winter too. 
We shall have a flicker of life before long. I’ll 
be sAvorn. Is he still as cold ? I can’t stop 
to feel.’ 

Aunt Sophia laid her hand upon the bare Avhite 
chest of her nepheAv in the region of his heart ; 
and then, as her eyes met the doctor’s, her' lips 
tightened just a little — that was^alL 

-- ~ = 


‘Too soon to expect it yet. — Don’t be de- 
spondent, Mrs Scarlett. Be a brave, true, little 
Avife. That’s right.’ He nodded at her so 
encouragingly, that, in the face of Avhat he Avas 
doing, Mrs Scarlett felt that all little distance 
betAveen them AA’as for ever at an end, and that 
she had a sister’s love for this true, earnest man. 

. ‘ Where are Ave ’ he said at last, toiling more 
sloAAdy noAv, from sheer exhaustion. 

‘Very nearly doAvn to the cottage,’ replied 
Prayle ; and the doctor muttered an inaudible 
‘ Thank God 1 ’ It AA^as not loud enough for Avife 
or aunt to hear, or it Avould have carried Avith 
it a despair far greater than that they felt. 

‘ Can you run her into the landing-place 1 ’ 

‘ I ’ll try,’ said Pra5de, but in so doubting a tone, 
that the doctor uttered a Ioav ejaculation, full 
of impatient anger, and Kate Scarlett looked up. 

‘ Naomi ! Quick ! Here 1 ’ she cried. ‘ Kneel 
doAvn, and take my x>lace.’ 

‘Yes; AA^armth is life,’ panted the doctor, Avho 
Avas hoarse noAV and faint. ‘ Poor Avoman ! she ’s 
fagged,’ he thought ; ‘ but still she is his AAufe.’ 
There Avas a feeling of annoyance in his breast 
as he thought this — a sensation of anger against 
Kate Scarlett, Avho ought to have died at her 
post, he felt, sooner than give it up to another. 
But the next moment he gave a sigh of satisfaction 
and relief, as he saAv her rise and step lightly 
to AA'here Prayle AA^as fumbling Avith the oar. 

‘ Sit doAAm ! ’ she said in a quick imperious' 
manner ; and, slipping the oar over the stern, 
she cleverly sculled Avith it, as her husband had 
taught her in happier times, so that she sent the 
gig nearer and nearer to the shore. But in spite 
of her efforts, they Avould haA^e been sAvept beyond, 
had not the old gardener, AA^aiting their return, 
Avaded in to get hold of the boAVS of the gig and 
haul it to the side. As it grated against the 
landing-stage, the doctor summoned all the 
strength that he had left, to bend doAvm, lift 
his friend over his shoulder, and then stagger 
to the house. 

CHAPTER IX. — A HARD HIGHT’s WORK. 

‘Yes,’ said Scales excitedly, as he bent OA^er 
his patient, AAdiona he had placed upon the floor 
of the study, after ordering fresh medical help 
to be fetched at once — ‘ yes — there is hope.’ 

As he spoke, Kate Scarlett uttered a Ioav Avail, 
and Aunt Sophia caught -her in her arms; but 
the stricken Avife struggled to get free. ‘No, no ; 
I shall not gwe Avay,’ she panted ; ‘ I will be 
brave, and help.’ For, as the doctor sloAAdy 
continued his efforts to restore the circulation, 
there came at last a faint gasp ; and soon after, 
the medical man from the village came in, cool 
and calm, to take in the situation at a glance. 

By this time, Scarlett Avas breathing Avith some 
approach to the normal strength, and Scales 

turned to his confrk’e. ‘ Will you’ he began. 

He could say no more, from utter exhaustion 
and excitement, but left the iieAV-comer to com- 
plete his task. 

It Avas not a long one noAV ; for soon after, 
James Scarlett opened his eyes and gazed about; 
but the light of reason had not yet returned. 

‘ He ’s dying ! ’ Availed Mrs Scarlett, as she saAV 
her husband’s eyes sloAAdy close once more. 

‘ No, no ! ’ said Scales quickly. ‘ It is exhaustion 
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and sleep. ‘He ^11 go off soundly now for many 
lioiirs, and wake up nearly well.’ 

- ‘Are you saying this to deceive me?’ cried 
Mrs Scarlett. 

‘ Indeed, no ; ask our friend here.’ 

Mrs Scarlett looked at the other appealingly, 
and he confirmed his confrere’s words. But still 
she was not convinced, so pale and motionless 
lier husband lay, till the doctor signed to her 
to bend over and lay her ear against her hus- 
band’s breast. 

Then, as she heard the regular heavy pulsation 
of his heart, she uttered a low, sobbing, hysterical 
cry, turned to Scales, caught his hand in hers, 
kissed it again and again, and then crouched 
lower upon her knees at her husband’s side, 
weeping and praying during his heavy sleep. 

The local doctor stayed for a couple of hours, 
and then, after a short consultation with Scales, 
shook hands. ‘ You have done wonders,’ he said 
on leaving. 

‘No,’ said Scales quietly ; ‘I only persevered.’ 

‘ There ! he ’s going on capitally now,’ he said, 
after a time. — ‘ Mr Prayle, you need not stay.’ 

‘Oh, I would rather wait,’ said Prayle. ‘He 
may have a relapse.’ 

‘Oh, I shall be with him,’ said the doctor 
confidently. ‘I will ask you to leave us now, 
Mr Prayle. I want to keep the room quiet and 
cool.’ 

Arthur Prayle was disposed to resist ; but a 
doctor is an autocrat in a sick-chamber, whom no 
one but a patient dare disobey ; and the result 
was that Prayle unwillingly left the room. 

‘Got rid of him,’ muttered the doctor. — ‘Now 
for the old maid,’ who, by the way, has behaved 
like a trump. 

‘ I don’t think you need stay. Miss Ealeigh,’ 
he whispered. ‘ You must be very tired now.’ • 

‘Yes, Doctor Scales,’ she said quietly; ‘but I 
will not go to bed. You may want a little help 
in the night.’ 

‘ I shall not leave my husband’s side,’ said Mrs 
Scarlett firmly.— ‘ Oh, Doctor Scales, pray, pray, 
tell me the truth ; keep nothing back. Is there 
any danger ? ’ 

‘ Upon my word, as a man, Mrs Scarlett, there 
is none.’ 

‘ You are not deceiving me ? ’ 

‘ Indeed, no. Here is the case for yourself : he 
has been nearly drowned.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ sobbed Mrs Scarlett. 

‘ Well, he has his breathing apparatus in order 
again, and is fast asleep. There is no disease.’ 
”‘No; I understand that,’ said hirs Scarlett 
excitedly; ‘ but— a relapse ? ’ 

‘ Eelapse ? ’ said the doctor in a low voice and 
lau^diing quietly. ‘ Well, the only form of relapse 
he could have would be to tumble in again.’ 

‘Don’t; pray, don’t laugh at me, doctor,’ said 
Mrs Scarlett piteously. ‘You cannot tell what I 
suffer.’ 

‘ 0 yes, I can,’ he said kindly. ‘ If I laughed, 
then, it was only to give you confidence. He will 
wake up with a bad nervous headache, and that’s 
all. — Now, suppose you go and lie down.’ 

‘ No ; I shall stay with my husband,’ she said 
firmly. ‘ I cannot go.’ 

' ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘ you shall stay.— Perhaps you 

will stay with us as well. Miss Ealeigh,’ he added. 
‘ We can shade the light ; and he is so utterly 


exhausted, that even if we talk, I don’t think he 
will wake.’ , ' 

‘And he wiE not.be worse?’ whispered Mrs 
Scarlett. 

‘People will not have any confidence in their 
medical man. Come, now, I think you might 
trust me, after what I have done.’ 

‘ I do trust you. Doctor Scales, and believe in 
you as my husband’s best and dearest friend,’ 
cried Mrs Scarlett. ‘ Heaven bless you for wkat 
you have done 1 ’ She hurriedly kissed his hand ; 
and then, after a glance at her husband’s pale face, 
she went and sat upon the floor beside Aunt 
Sophia’s chair, laid her hands upon the elder 
lady’s knees, and hid her face, sitting there so 
motionless that she seemed to be asleep. 

‘ I wish she w^ould not do that,’ muttered the 
doctor ; and then : ‘ I hate a woman who behaves 
in that lapdog way.’ 

Just as the sky was becoming flecked with tiny 
clouds of gold and orange, the first brightness 
that had been seen since the evening before, a 
few muttered wmrds. and a restless movement 
made doctor and wife hurry to the extempore 
couch. 

‘ Kate ! Wliere ’s Kate ? ’ exclaimed Scarlett in 
a hoarse cracked voice. 

‘I am here, dear — here at your side,’ she 
whispered, laying her cheek to his. 

‘ Has the boat gone over ? Save Kate 1 ’ 

‘ We are aU safe, dear husband.’ 

‘ Fool ! — idiot ! — to go so near. So dangerous ! ’ 
he cried excitedly. ‘Jack — Jack, old man — my 
wife — mywdfe!’ 

‘It’s all right, old fellow^’ said the doctor 
cheerily. ‘ There, there ; you only had a bit of a 
ducking — that’s all.’ 

‘ Scales — J ack ! — Where am I ? Where ’s Kate ? ’ 

‘ Here; dear love, by your side.’ 

‘ My head ! ’ panted the poor fellow^ ‘ I ’m 
frightened. What does it mean?. Why do you 
all stare at me lilce that ? Here ! what ’s the 
matter ? Have I had a dream ? ’ 

‘ Be calm, old fellow,’ said the doctor. ‘ You ’re 
all right now.’. 

‘Catch hold of my hand, Kate,’ he cried, 
drawing in his breath with a hiss. ‘There’s 
something wrong with — here — the back of my 
neck, and my head throbs terribly. Here 1 
Have I been overboard ? Why don’t you speak ? ’ 

‘Scarlett, old fellow, be calm,’ said the doctor 
firmly. — ‘ There ; that ’s better.’ 

‘Yes ; I ’ll lie still. What a frightful headache ! 
But tell me what it all means.— Ah ! I remember 
now. The oar broke; and I went under. I was 
beaten down.— Jack— Kate, dear— do you hear 
me ? ’ 

‘Yes, yes, dear love; yes, yes,’ whispered Mrs 
Scaidett, placing her arm round iiis neck and 
drawing his head upon her breast. ‘It was a 
nasty accident ; but you are quite safe now.’ 

‘Safe? Am I safe?’ he whispered hoarsely. 
‘That’s right, dear; hold me— tightly now.’ He 
closed his eyes and shuddered, while Mrs Scarlett 
gazed imploringly in the doctor’s face. 

‘ The shock to his nerves,’ he said quietly. ‘ A 
bit upset; but he’ll be all right soon;’ and as 
he spoke, the doctor laid his hand upon his 
friend’s pulse. 

Scarlett uttered a piercing cry, starting and 
gazing wildly at his old companion. ‘ Oh ! It 
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was you/ lie panted ; and lie closed liis eyes again. 

^ Don’t leave me, dear — don’t leave me! It kept 

me down,’ lie said, with, another shudder, and 
speaking as if to himself. ‘ It kept me down tiU 
I felt that I was drowning. — J ack Scales 1 ’ he 
cried aloud, ‘how does a man feel when he is 
drovTied 1 ’ 

‘ Don’t know, old fellow. Never was drowned,’ 
said the doctor cheerily.— ‘Now, look here; it’s 
only just sunrise, so ‘you’d better go to sleep 
again, and then you’ll wake up as lively as a 
cricket.’ 

‘Suni’ise? — sunrise?’ said Scarlett excitedly — 
‘sunrise?’ And as he spoke, he looked round 
from one to the other. ‘Why, you’ve been 
sitting up all night!’ Then, clinging tightly to 
his wife’s hand, he closed his eyes once more, and 
lay muttering for a time.. 

j\Irs Scarlett kept following the doctor’s every 
movement with her wistful eyes till he said 
in a whisper : ‘ Let him sleep, and I ’ll come back 
presently.’ 

‘ Don’t you leave me, Kate,’ said Scarlett, 
shuddering.’ 

‘No, no, dear,’ she said tenderly ; and the poor 
fellow uttered a low sigh, and remained -with his 
eyes closed, as the doctor softly left the room, 
beckoning to Aunt Sophia to follow him. 

‘I’m going to get a prescription made up,’ 
he said. ‘ I ’ll send oif the groom on one of the 
horses ; there will be a place open in the town 
by the time he gets there.’ 

‘Stop a moment,’ said Aunt Sophia, clutching 
at his arm. ‘ Tell me what this means. Why 
is he like this ? ’ 

‘Oh, it is only the reaction — the shock to 
his nerves. Poor fellow !’ he muttered to him- 
self, ‘ he has been face to face vnth. death.’ 

‘ Doctor Scales,’ said Aunt Sophia, with her 
hand tightening upon his aim — ‘shock to his 
nerves ! He is not going to be like that patient 
of yours you spoke of the other day ? ’ 

The sun was up, and streaming in upon them 
where they stood in the ]ilant-b checked hall, and 
it seemed as if its light had sent a flash into the 
soul of John Scales, M.D., ah he gazed sharply 
into his querist’s eyes and then shuddered. Eor 
in these moments he seemed to see the owner 
of that delightful English home, him who, but 
a few hours before, had been all that was perfect 
in manly vigour and mental strength, changed 
into a stricken, nerveless, helpless man, clinging, 
to -his wife in the extremity of his child-lilce 
dread. 

‘ No, no ! Absurd, absurd ! Only a few 
•hours’ rest, and he ’ll be himself.’ He hurried 
into the study, and hastily wrote his prescription, 
taking it put directly to where the groom was 
just unfastening the stable-doors. 

‘Ride over to the town, sir? Yes, sir. — But, 
beg pardon, sir — master, sir ? Is he all right ? ’ 

‘ Oh, getting over it nicely, my man. Be 
quick.’ 

‘I’ll be off in five minutes, sir,’ cried the 
groom ; and within the specified time, the horse’s 
hoofs were clattering over the stable -yard as the 
man rode off. 

‘Like my patient of whom I spoke !’ said the 
doctor to himself. ‘ Oh, it would be too liorrible ! 
Bah ! What an idiot I am, thinking like that 
wealc old lady there. What nonsense, to be sure ! ’ 


But as he softly re-entered the room, he hardly 
dared to meet the young wife’s qiiestioning eyes, 
as she besought hiin silently to help her in this 
time of need. 

{To he continued.) 

THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AN D ABTS. 

Those who have taken the trouble to read the 
Reports of the various sections of the British 
Association, published in connection with their 
recent successful meeting at Southport, will have 
gained a very good insight into the progress of 
scientific research. They certainly cannot com- 
plain that the fare provided is limited in quantity, 
nor can they say of it that it is of so technical a 
nature that only very few can easily digest it. 
The subjects discussed are indeed of a varied 
nature, and many of them are of exceptional 
popular interest. The time has happily gone by 
when science was only another name for ‘ dry-as- 
dust’ theories, and the Britisli Association for its 
advancement are doing a good work when they 
bring before the public matter which commands 
something more than mere advancement of know- 
ledge. Tliere are not wanting those who hint 
that the proceedings are too much of a social 
character, and that the intended visit of the 
Association to Canada next year smacks so much 
of festive greetings, that the real aim of the meeting 
will be lost sight of. Let them remember that 
‘ All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,’ 
and that what is strictly true of our youngsters 
at school, may possibly be true also of ‘ children 
of a larger growth.’ The next meeting of the 
British Association will be held at Montreal, in 
August 1884, and, from all accounts, the Canadians 
are determined to give the members a royal wel- 
come. The legislature has voted a liberal sum 
to defray expenses ; and railway and steamboat 
Companies are making generous arrangements for 
excursions to different localities. In 1885, the 
Association meets at Aberdeen. 

From the last volume of trade Reports pub- 
lished by the Foreign Oflice we gather some 
interesting information regarding Panama, a city 
which is perhaps destined, when the interoceanic 
canal is completed, to become one of the most 
important places on the earth. Since the estab- 
lishment of the canal-works, the population has 
increased enormously. Including Colon and 
Panama, the Atlantic and Pacific termini of the 
canal, together with the villages between them, 
there exists a population of thirty-six thousand 
people, half of whom are British. . The climate 
during the dry season — December to April — 
exhibits a steady temperature of about eighty-two 
degrees. Fahrenheit ; but during the rest of the 
year, when rain and storms prevail, it is much 
hotter. Accidents from lightning are common, 
and are likely to remain so ; for in the xity of 
Panama there is not to be found a lightning-rod. 
There is no mutton in the country ; and when 
any lucky resident is able to procure a joint, he 
invites his friends to partake of the unusual 
delicacy. The Indian equivalent for the word 
Panama is ‘ plenty of fish ; ’ and plenty there is, 
with the curious difference, that those which are 
taken from the Atlantic side of the Isthmus axe 
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far superior to tliose on tlie Pacific side, wliicli 
latter are not firnij and become tainted very soon 
after they leave the water. The Isthmus for 
fifty years had been free from earthquake shocks ; 
but in September last year, the pleasant sense of 
security which long immunity had cherished 
was suddenly shaken. On that occasion, many 
buildings were thrown down ; and since that 
time the inhabitants have had unpleasant re- 
minders— in the shape of three to five shocks per 
month — that they are not exempt from the inllu- 
ence of those subterranean forces which form such 
a terror to dwellers in Central America. 

Much has lately been written concerning another 
projected canal, namely, that which its promoters 
say can be made to connect the Mediterranean 
and the Eed Sea, by utilising the valley of the 
Jordan. Prom all accounts, the scheme, which 
at present exists only on paper, is lilcely to stop 
at’ that primary stage. No one can say that 'the 
project is impracticable, because in these days of 
advanced engineering and powerful appliances, 
very little is absolutely impossible. But it is 
evident that the cost of the undertaking must be 
prohibitory. A large portion of the route lies at 
a level of about seven hundred and fifty feet 
above the sea, and is composed of hard rock. A 
' competent authority calculates that the excavation 
of one mile of the channel having this height, and 
a bottom width of three hundred feet, with 
sloping sides, would represent more than double 
the whole contents estimated for the Panama 
Canal. But supposing that the country through 
which the canal was to be cut was as flat as 
Holland, the route would be so long in comparison 
with that of Suez, that ships would have to be 
enticed by low rates. The older Company would 
of course at once lower theirs to the same amount, 
and they are so rich that they must win in the 
end. Apart from these considerations, there is 
another objection to the flooding of the Jordan 
Valley — we mean the annihilation of such places 
as Tiberias, the Lake of Gennesareth, Bethsaida, 
and Capernaum, which represent to most of us 
something more than mere historic interest. 

Baron Nordenskj old’s expedition to Greenland 
has come to an end ; and although his surmise, 
that the interior of that continent would present 
a succession of verdant plains, and that ‘ Green- 
land’s icy mountains ’ only held true of its 
inhospitable coast, turns out to be incorrect, the 
voyage has by no means been void of results. 
His search, for cosmic dust was not a diflScult one, 
for dust there was in plenty on the endless snow- 
fields which cover the country. Whether this 
dust is of cosmic origin or not, will of course 
form the subject of careful inquiry. The expedi- 
tion has secured rich collections of botanical, 
zoological, and geological specimens, and has 
penetrated farther into the continent of Greenland 
than any of its predecessors. 

The subject of re-afforesting Ontario has lately 
been occupying the government of that pro- 
vince, at whose instance a Report has been 
compiled by Mr R. W. Phips of Toronto, deal- 
incT in an exhaustive manner mth the whole 
question. This Report opens with an account of 
the wealth represented by forests of the province 
at the time when the earliest settlers came upon 
the scene. Pine, maple, oak, beech, ash, and 
many other trees were abundant ; but the ground 


had to be cleared ; there was no use for the trees,, 
and so the forests were simply burned down, a 
process which was regularly carried on for many 
years. Ontario is now in many parts almost 
denuded of trees, and wood for use has, to be 
brought from a distance, Mr Phips recommends 
replanting, precautions against fire, and economy 
in dealing with the forests which still remain. 
The government have distributed this Report 
gratuitously among the farmers of the province, 
and there is every reason to believe that they will 
take speedy measures to comply mth its recom- 
mendations. 

We may remind our readers that an inter- 
national Forestry Exhibition is to be held in 
Edinburgh next year. The executive Committee 
have for some time been busy in classifying the 
various sections and exhibits, and have obtained 
many promises of support from both home 
districts and foreign countries. If the success of 
the enterprise could be measured by the import- 
ance of the subject with which it deals, it will 
be successful indeed. 

Mr E. J. Lowe, F.R.S., who for many years 
has been engaged in meteorological observations,' 
has lately made a most generous offer to the nation. 
Recognising the importance of regular observations 
on our western coasts, where barometrical waves 
can be carefully watched on their arrival across 
the Atlantic, and before they get modified in 
character by journeying over Britain, he proposes 
the erection of an observatory near Chepstow. He 
offers to give the site, to find lime and stone for 
buildiug purposes, to present his valuable collec- 
' tion of instruments, books, and papers to the 
proposed establishment, and to start the enterprise 
with his guidance and advice — on condition that 
a sufficient sum be raised to build the observatory, 
and to endow it with income enough for the main- 
tenance of a limited staff of assistants. Before 
this offer was made public, Mr Lowe gave notice 
of his intention to the Meteorological Office, who 
sent dovTi their Secretary to view the proposed 
site and to report upon the same. The report 
haMng been satisfactory in every way, the depart- 
ment will endeavour to help the scheme to the 
best of their power, and will undertake to publish 
returns for this Bristol Channel Observatory, . 
when complete. It only now remains for the 
public to back Mr Lowe’s generous action, not 
only with their mere approval, but in a more 
substantial manner. 

Our American friends have lately been much 
excited concerning some supposed human foot- 
prints in sandstone discovered in Nevada, Per- 
haps then? excitement has been increased by the 
knowledge that two eminent authorities differ 
in their readings of this story of the rocks — one 
maintaining that the footprints were those made 
by some race of big-footed men, and the other 
being as confident that a large sloth is responsible 
for tliem. The latter view would seem to be the 
most probable. ’Each footprint measures from 
eighteen to twenty inches in length, and is about 
eight inches wide. It is considered that their 
size — and more especially the distance between 
the right and left series, about eighteen inches— 
is strong eMdence that they are. not of human 
origin. Photographs and casts of the footprints, 
which have since been carefully examined, confirm 
this Mew. 
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Some very interesting and successful experi- 
ments have lately been made in the Zuider Zee 
with Professor Holmes’s Siren Fog-horn, which 
point to the conclusion that collisions can ^ be 
rendered almost impossible by its use. The object 
of the experiments was to ascertain how far the 
apparatus was available for carrying on a conversa- 
tion between two ships by means of short and long 
sounds, on the dot-and-dash or Morse alphabet 
system. Two vessels were chosen for these experi- 
ments, and on each was a fog-horn blown by 
steam and worked by a telegraph clerk. The 
ships separated until they were out of one another’s 
sight ; but in spite of this, a conversation was 
briskly kept up, and was readily read off and 
understood. We can easily understand how by 
means of such an equipment a ship, on hearing 
another’s fog-horn, could inquire what course she 
was steering, and other particulars which would 
happily prevent all chance of collision. An 
amusing incident occurred during the progress 
of the experiments referred to. The captain of 
an outward-bound steamer fancying that the 
unusual sounds represented the groans of anguish 
of a vessel in distress, bore down on one of the 
signalling vessels to render prompt assistance. 
When he found out the real cause of the unwonted 
noise, he turned back, and vented his disgust in 
no measured terms. 

Any foreign artist visiting the English 
metropolis with a view to studying the. statues 
of our great men that he finds among the streets 
and squares of the city, would soon be prompted 
to exclaim that they do not come up to a very 
high standard. Many of them appear to be of 
one pattern, which exhibits a gentleman in a 
frockcoat and high collar, with his right leg 
bent forward, and his extended arm holding what 
purports to be a roll of paper, but which might 
pass for a policeman’s truncheon. The equestrian 
statue of the Iron Duke has now happily been 
taken down ; and it is announced that competitive 
designs for a new statue of the great General will 
shortly be invited. Commenting upon this, ‘ An 
Engineer,’ and evidently a severely practical one, 
writes to the Times^ and suggests that as a good 
statue of Wellington, modelled from life, is 
already available at Edinburgh, the best course 
to pursue would be to cast another from it. He 
argues, that in his j)rofes3ion, where a good model 
already exists, it is copied, and that the result is 
generally much better than if a new design were 
attempted. The idea is original, and will pro- 
bably be received with disgust by rising artists. 
But although the proposal will hardly be seriously 
entertained, it 'will do good in reminding our 
sculptors, that if they cannot produce first-class 
work, there is a means at hand of duplicating 
the works of acknowledged merit which we 
already possess. 

A proposed statue to another great man is also 
^ just now exciting public attention ; we allude to 
the scheme for keeping green the memory of 
William Murdock, the inventor of gas-lighting 
and many other things besides. Associated for 
nearly the whole of his life with Boulton and 
Watt at the famous Soho works, he stamped his 
genius on many a contrivance which brought 
fame^ and profit to others, whilst their inventor 
. remained almost unknown. But his chief work 
was the discovery of the system of gas-lighting. 


which, however much we are tempted to complain 
of, with the glories of electricity before us, has 
been of vast importance to the world at large. 
It seems curious that the inventor of such an 
important system should have remained almost 
unknown for so many years. He gave his inven- 
tion freely to the community, whereas, had he 
selfishly protected it by patents and royalties, 
his fame would have been noised abroad. It is 
now proposed to erect a statue to his honour on 
the Thames Embankment, and to purchase his 
residence at Birmingham for the establishment 
of an International Gas Museum, combined with 
a Eeading-room and Library for the use of the 
working-classes. A Committee has been formed 
with that laudable object, under the presidency 
of Sir William Siemens. 

In the middle of last month there sailed from 
the Thames two vessels, the Dacia and the Inter- 
national^ both belonging to the Telegraph Works 
Company, whose mission it was to survey the 
route, and to lay a new cable between Cadiz and 
the Canary Islands. The different countries of 
the world are now so connected with these ocean 
lines of communication, , that the expedition 
referred to may not be considered to have any 
special interest attached to it. This might be 
the case if cable-laying were the only purpose 
contemplated ; but on this occasion the expedition 
carries a scientist, Mr J. Y. Buchanan, whose 
experience as a member of the Ghallenger Expedi- 
tion qualifies him for the work he has to do. It 
is intended to combine the commercial purposes 
of the voyage with a systematic course of scientific 
observations. Although much has been done by 
other governments in deep-sea research, nothing 
has been done by Britain since the cruise of the 
Ghallenger. The Telegraph Company are now 
determined to take up the matter as a private 
enterprise, and they are entitled to all honour 
for doing so. It is intended to land at the Salvage 
Islands — a little known group, lying between 
Madeira and the Canary Islands — to collect speci- 
mens there, and to ascertain whether these points 
of land have any connection mth certain sub- 
marine banks or plateaux discovered by recent 
soundings. 

Some new life-saving appliances lately formed 
the subject of certain interesting experiments on 
the Thames. Copeman’s Seat Life-buoy consists 
of deck-seating in eight-foot lengths, furnished 
underneath with metal cylinders nine inches in 
diameter, which form air-chambers. The seat 
is hinged, so that it will, when required, open out 
and form a floating raft. In the experiments 
referred to, which took place from a Thames 
steamer, several men jumped into the water, and 
quickly found a resting-place on the buoys thrown 
to them. The seats can also be joined together 
to form a life-raft, which can be arranged for use, 
as was demonstrated, by four men in as many 
minutes. This life-raft was boarded by eight 
men, and exhibited great buoyancy and handiness. 
It can be fitted with a sail if required. These 
rafts are intended for large vessels, and have 
already been adopted by the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company. The seat-buoys are more 
especially constructed for river and channel work, 
and will no doubt be largely adopted. 

We learn from the Standard that Dr Ayres, 
a colonial surgeon, has made an ofiicial Eeport on 
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BOOK GOSSIP. 


fclie subject of Opium-smoking, wliicli lias caused 
no little stir at Hong-kong. lie asserts bis belief 
tluat, contrary to preconceived ideas, the babit of 
opium-smoking bas no effect wbatever upon tbe 
buman body in a medical sense. He bimself bas 
smoked twelve pipes at a time, and bas carefully 
watched Europeans who have indulged in tbe 
babit to tlm same degree. There is, be says, no 
alteration in tbe pulse, temperature, or cerebral 
faculties. He believes that the noxious properties 
of the drug are destroyed in the process of com- 
bustion, and that beyond tbe babit being a very 
mischievous one for those who cannot afford the 
idleness which it entails, be looks upon it as being 
harmless. Views of a similar nature have been 
held by others ; but it would be as weU if, in tbe 
interests of science, some authoritative trials were 
made as to tbe effect of tbe drug when used like 
tobacco. Of course, no one questions its poisonous 
properties when simply eaten. 

We are indebted to tbe journal named TJie Dyer 
for some interesting notes relative to tbe artificial 
colouring of growing flowers by applying dye- 
stuffs to tbe mould in the pots, and changing the 
tints of cut flowers by allowing their steins to 
soak^ in weak dye solutions. Tbe colour can, it 
is said, be altered at will by these means without 
in any way impairing the freshness or perfume 
of the flowers. Beautiful effects are produced by 
prepared lakes ; but the exact preparation is 
unfortunately not described. Floivers will absorb 
some tints in preference to others, and when 
treated with a secondary colour like purple — made 
up of blue and red — ■will in some cases separate 
the constituents, and exhibit blue and red veins. 
It would seem that these curious experiments 
open up a field of inquiry which has been very 
little trenched u^Don, and no doubt some of our 
readers will be anxious to try their hands at 
IDainting, or rather dyeing, the lily. 

Mr Herkomer, the eminent artist, is engaged 
in establishing at Bushey, near Watford, an Art 
School, which will be unique so far as this country 
is concerned. It will be for him a labour of love ; 
for although he ■will be the sole master, his services 
will be given gratuitously to the sixty students 
whom he intends to gather round him. Ho one 
will receive payment for services rendered, except 
the necessary servants and the models employed. 
On such liberal conditions the expenses to the 
students will be little. Indeed, for a fee of ( 
eighteen pounds one can be made free of the j 
establishnient for nine months, that period being 
the minimum time for which a student must 1 
engage to work with Mr Herkomer. Every 
student is required to send in specimens of his 
work, for the school is not intended for mere 
' beginners. The work will be entirely from livin" 
figures, and life-sized studies wull be chiefly. ^ 
encouraged. It is obvious that only very few * 
of the hundreds of ajpplicants who will endeavour 1 
to gain admission, can be enrolled on Mr ] 
Herkomer’s staff. Such admissions wiU be | 
entirely governed by the proficiency shown in i 
the works sent in. 

Mr Serrell, a young American of Hew York, ^ 
has just received a gold medal from the Lyons ^ 
Academy for an ingenious machine he has in- ^ 
vented for the automatic reeling of silk from o 
cocoons by means of electricity, which has been s 
warmly received by the French silk-manu- i; 


L facturers. By the employment of this contri- 
^ vance, silk can now be wound off the cocoons 
: winch was pre^dously impracticable, on account 
i ot the heavy cost of the labour expended on the 
i work. 

Musicians wiU be giad to hear that a neat 
i and simple little contrivance for turning over the 
' pag^ ol music has been invented by an Armenian 
mechanm nanied Erghanian, and patented in 
several European countries. This small apparatus 
is worked silently^ by a treadle, and gently picks 
up the page, whicli it lays smoothly on the 
ojiposite one. It can be applied to any ordinary 
music-stand, and vdll doubtless be of great use in 
orchestras, avoiding by its use tlie pause and 
napping of leaves, when the violin-players have 
to wait and turn over the pages of their music. 

M. Frechelle, a French chemist, has ascertained 
by a delicate analysis that a great deal of milk 
sold to the public, in addition to being adulterated* 
rn? • water, has sirup of glucose mixed with it. 
riiis glucose has the effect of bringing the milk 
lip to^ its normal density, and therefore defies 
detection by the use of an ordinary lactometer. 

A patriotic manufacturer at Eouen has desif^ned 
sonie handkerchiefs for the purpose of diffusinfr 
military knowledge. They are printed on linen 
in indestructible black. The information was 
compiled' by two officers of high position ; and 
besides comprising a complete system of driU, 
valuable hygienic information is given, and all 
sorts of instruction appear as to the best means 
of rendering assistance to the wounded, and how 
to help a comrade home who is injured. Great 
personal cleanliness is enjoined, and. sound advice 
given as to liunger, thirst, sleeping, marching, &c. 
In fact, nothing is forgotten, and the "whole forms 
a complete pcyclopoBdia of military information. 
Patriotism is encouraged by such sentences as, 

‘ Love your country before everything ; always 
be ready for defence ; ’ ‘Hever forget that the 
true soldier is like a lion when fighting, and a 
lamb after victory.’ 

Last month we referred to the Strontia process 
of extracting sugar from beetroot molasses, and 
stated that the value of beetroot sugar imported 
into [England annually was ten thousand pounds 
steiling. This sum should liave been ten million 
pounds. The increase of this import during the 
last ten years has been very great. In ISIO, 
one hundred and sixty-five thousand tons of beet- 
root sugar were imported to this country, and in 
1882 the quantity had risen to four hundred 
thousand tons. 


BOOK GOSSIP. 

A VERT . entertaining little production, entitled 
Sea Monsters UnmasJcedj forms one of the series of 
handbooks issued in connection with the Great 
International Fisheries Exhibition. It is written, 
by Mr Henry Lee, sometime natimalist of the 
Brighton Aquarium. He begins with a brief 
account of ancient legends and traditions as to 
the monstrous marine animals 'which were popu- 
larly believed to exist in the less Ravelled regions 
of ocean. The subject of many of these"^ old 
superstitions w^as the semi-fabulous kraken, wdiich 
is referred to in a Horwegian manuscript as far 
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tack as A.D. 1180. Ifc lias been spoken of by 
many writers since, some of whom tell ns that it 
was of such enormous dimensions that a regi- 
ment of soldiers could conveniently manoeuvre on 
its back. By a learned Dane we are informed 
that on one occasion a certain bishop found the 
kraken quietly reposing on the shore, and mis- 
taking the enormous creature for a huge rock, 
erected an altar upon it, and performed mass. 

‘ The kraken respectfully waited till the ceremony 
was concluded, and the reverend prelate safe on 
shore, and then sank . beneath the waves.^ The 
back or upper part of the kraken was believed to 
be an English mile and a half in circumference, 
and one old naturalist who mentions this, adds : 
‘Some say more, 'but I chuse the least for greater 
certainty.’ The same writer, describing the kraken 
as seen rising to the surface of the sea, says it 
‘ looks at first like a number of small islands sur- 
rounded mth something that floats and fluctuates 
like sea-weeds.’ The probability is, as Mr Lee 
suggests, that the story of this monstrous animal 
was nothing more than an exaggerated account of 
some octopus or other large animal of the cuttle- 
fish tribe. 

Immense cuttle-fishes have certainly been seen, 
and those who are interested in the octopus and 
such like, will find many curious and strilcing 
incidents connected with them related in Mr 
Lee’s pages. That modern mystery, the Great 
Sea Serpent, also receives from the author a very 
fair degree of attention, and the historical jhotes 
which he has collected oh the subject afford read- 
ing of an attractive kind. Mr Lee’s conclusions, 
as respects this wonder of the sea, are : (1) That, 
without straining resemblances, or casting a doubt 
upon narratives not proved to be erroneous, the 
various appearances of the supposed ‘ Great Sea 
Serpent ’ may now be nearly all accounted for by 
the forms and habits of known animals ; but (2) 
That to assume that naturalists have perfect cog- 
nisance of every existing marine animal of large 
size would be quite unwarrantable ; therefore, it 
is not impossible that among these animals -may 
be marine snakes of greater dimensions than we 
are aware oh On more than one occasion the 
latter theory has been supported in this Journal, 

Another handbook issued under the same 
auspices as the foregoing, deals with the subject 
of The Salmon Fisheries. It is written by Mr 
Charles E. ■ Eryer, and will be of much use to 
all who take an interest in the propagation of 
salmon and the increase of our salmon supply. 
The handbook deals with such matters as the 
fecundity of the salmon, its life-history, the vari- 
ous changes ' the fish undergoes from the egg to 
the full-grovm animal, tlirough its different stages 
of parr, smolt, and grilse.' Attention is also given 
to the various legal enactments which have been 
framed for the better regulation, of salmon fisheries 
and the prevention of abuses. The cause of the 
deterioration of these fisheries is discussed' and 
suggestions made for their improvement and 
extension, including the whole machinery- of 
weirs, mill-dams, salmon ladders or passes, as 
well as the artificial propagation of the fry. Both 


this and the before noticed handbook are, it may 
be added, carefully illustrated, and each is pub- 
lished at the price of one shilling, 

V 

In the palmy days of our old friend Fraser^s 
Magazine, there appeared in its pages, between 
1830 and 1838, a series of eighty-one portraits and 
groups, under the title of ‘ A Gallery of Illustrious 
Literary Characters,’ the greater number of which 
portraits were from the graphic pencil of the late 
distinguished artist, Daniel Maclise, B.A. On 
two former occasions these portraits were collected 
in whole or in part, and separately published, 
the public quickly buying up the editions ; 
and now a third collection has been made and 
published by Messrs Chatto and Windus, London, 
under the title of The Maclise Portrait Gallery. 
In this edition the portraits have been reproduced 
in a reduced, but avowedly accurate form, and are 
accompanied by notes, biographical and critical, 
by Mr William Bates, B.A. 

The book will be acceptable to many, yet 
it is not altogether to be commended. In the 
first place, it is to be regretted tliat the por- 
traits have been reduced, as they thus at once 
fall in value as compared with former issues. 
Then the notes are needlessly extensive ; they 
occupy five hundred closely-printed pages in 
small type, and seem to us to be prolix and 
unmethodical. , But apart from these obvious 
defects, the volume will always command much 
interest. The portraits are , unfailingly clever, 
and generally highly characteristic, especially 
those of Lockhart, Scott, Bogers, Tallej^and, 
Hogg, Benjamin Disraeli (late Lord Beacons- 
field), Thomas Carlyle, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
and some others. Any one who is content 
to look at the portraits, and only take an 
occasional dip into the somewhat chaotic text, 
will find amusement and pleasure for many 
a quiet half-hour. 

OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
workmen’s homes and public-houses— 

A PRACTICAL WORK. 

Since the publication of ‘Workmen’s Homes and 
Public-houses,’ in last month’s issue of this 
Journal, we' have received the gratifying intel- 
ligence that there is at least one Abstinence 
Society which, in the words of our informant, 
is ‘working on the lines suggested by the writer 
of our article.’ This is the Glasgow Abstainers’ 
Union, the twenty-ninth annual Beport of which 
is before us. Eor the guidance of others interested 
in the work of, social reform, we may state what 
are the objects of the Union referred to, as 
given in this Beport. They are : (1) A Domestic 
Mission, to improve the condition and increases 
the comforts of the working-man’s home ; (2) 
Cookery Classes, to endeavour to remove one of 
the recognised causes of intemperance — ^unsuitable 
and badly cooked food ; (3) Public-houses without 
the Drink, to provide comfortable places of 
resort for working-men in the evenings, and 
during ^ the day substantial well-cooked meals ; 
(4) A Sea-side Home, to help , in restoring to 



healtL. industrious poor people wlio are unable 
to belp themselves or those depending on them, 
by reason of wealniess or ill-health ; (5) Saturday 
Evening Concerts, to provide popular and innocent 
entertainment for the masses of the people on 
Saturday night, and to promote a taste for good 
music ; (6) Asylum Concerts, to promote in some 
small measure the enjoyment and well-being of 
the patients-; and (7) the Abstinence Pledge, to 
assist personal efforts to overcome drinking 
habits, and to provide a safeguard against the 
forming of such. 

In connection with the second of these objects— 
cookery classes — ^it is pleasing to observe that the 
work of the Glasgow Abstainers’ Union has 
taken a very practical shape, in respect that 
they held in April last, and are again to hold 
in January next, an Exhibition and Competi- 
tion of Plain Household Cookery. The pro- 
spectus states that. the Directors of the Union, 

‘ in their efforts . to lessen and counteract the 
evil influence and attractions of the public-houses, 
endeavour through their Domestic Mission 
Agencies to improve the condition and increase 
the comforts of the working-man’s home, and 
believe that, amongst other things, if substantial, 
welL-cooked, and tidily set meals were more 
common, there would be much less drinking.’ 
They have for some time past conducted Cookery 
Classes in their mission districts ; and in order 
still further to promote the object they have in 
view, they arranged for a Competition in Domestic 
Cookery, as stated, which took place in April 
last ; and as it excited considerable interest, and 
was most successful, they have been encouraged 
to make arrangements for a second competition 
in January. The prize-list is weU apportioned, 
and encourages competition in the making of 
broth, pea-soup, rice-soup from bones, lentil soup, 
Irish stew, &c. ; in the boiling of beef, potatoes, 
&c. ; in the cooldng of tripe, steak, mutton-chop, 
and the like ; as also of baMng potato, wheat-meal, 
and barley-meal scones ; and a number of other 
dishes suitable to the working-man’s table and 
within his means. The objects of this Union 
are of great practical value ; and we have no doubt 
that those who wish to know more of its organi- 
sation and working will receive > the requisite 
information by applying to the secretary, Mr 
James Aiilie, 58 Path Street, Glasgow. 

OIL ON THE WATERS — AN ANCIENT MIRACLE. 

The use of oil in allaying stormy waters is not a 
modern discovery, as will be seen by the following 
extract from Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, book iii. 
chap. 15 (Bohn’s edition, p. 133) : ‘How great the 
merits of Aidan were was made manifest by the 
all-seeing Judge, with the testimony of miracles, 
whereof it will suffice to mention three as a 
memorial. A certain priest,- whose name was 
Utta, a man of great gravity and sincerity, and 
on that account honoured by all men, even the 
princes of the ^ world, being ordered to Kent, to 
bring from thence, as mfe for King Oswy, 
Eaniieda, the daughter of King Edudn, who 
had been carried thither when her father w^as 
killed; and intending to go thither by land, but 
to return with the virgin by sea, I'epaired to 
Bishop Aidan, entreating him to offer up his 

’ — 


I. prayers to our Lord for him and his company, 
who were then to set out on their journey. ' He, 
blessing them and recommending them to our 
Lord, at the same time gave them some holy oil, 
saying : “ I know that when you go abroad you 
will meet with a storm and contrary wind ; but 
do you remember to cast this oil I give you into 
the sea, and the wind shall cease immediately ; 
you will have pleasant, calm weather, and return 
home safe.” All which fell out as the bishop 
had predicted. Eor, in the first place, the winds 
raging, the sailors endeavoured to ride it out at 
anchor, but all to no purpose, for the sea breaking 
in on all sides and the ship beginning to be filled 
with water, they all concluded that certain death 
was at hand. The priest at last remembering the 
bishop’s words, laid hold of the phial and cast 
some of the oil into the sea, which, as had 
been foretold, became presently calm. Thus it 
came to pass that the man of God, by the spirit 
of prophecy, foretold the storm that was to 
happen, and by virtue of the same spirit, though 
absent, appeased the same. Which miracle was 
not told , me by a person of little credit, but by 
Cynemimd, a most faithful priest of our church, 
who declared that it was related to him by Utta 
the priest, on and by whom the same was 
wrought.’ — It may be added that Bishop Aidan 
lived twelve and a half centuries ago. 

DANGEROUS POTTERY. 

A communication has lately been made by M. 
Peyrusson to the Academy of Sciences in Paris, 
calling attention to the danger to the public 
health by the use of pottery which has been 
finished off with a glaze in the manufacture of 
which white-lead is used. It is desirable that 
this form of glaze should be replaced with one 
made of silicate of soda , and borax, as it has 
been found that the acid of certain vegetables, 
and even of milk slightly turned, is sufficient 
to dissolve a portion of lead from the surface, 
if left in the vessel several hours. This has been 
the origin of several mysterious cases of illness 
near Beauvais, with symptoms of slow poisoning, 
from apparently unknown causes, few people 
imagining that their sufferings were caused by the 
earthenware in general use. M. Peyrusson is of 
opinion that if glazed vessels are placed in water 
kept at a heat of one hundred degrees for half 
an hour or so, they lose their dangerous properties, 
and are no longer acted upon by the acids con- 
tained in so many articles of food in daily use. 

QUININE FROM GAS-TAR. 

For some time we have been accustomed to the 
idea that the sweetest scents and most brilKant 
colours, besides powerful disinfectants, are obtained 
from gas-tar. In addition to these manufactures, 
we now learn that from this material a useful 
medicine can be obtained. A long series of 
experiments carried on by Professor Fischer, an 
eminent chemist of Munich, has resulted in the 
discovery of a white powder , in the residuum 
of gas- tar which contains, all the medical pro- 
perties of quinine, added to the advantage that 
it assimilates more easily with the digestive 
organs than' quinine itself. It has been proved 
to be wonderfully efficacious in subduing fever, 
ice being unnecessary. One great advantage of 
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this cliscoYery will be the cheap rate at which 
it can be sold, by which means it would be bi’ou^ht 
within the reach of those poor people who require 
quinine, but who find it difficult to purchase so 
expensive a drug. 

PHOTOPHOEE, AN ELECTEIC LA:MP TO ILLUMINATE 
OEGANIC CAVITIES. 


Sorely is my spirit troubled 
By this unexpected sight ; 

But this most unwelcome inmate 
Must be dragged forth to the light. 

"What, another — and another ! 

This must be the haunted room ! 
Hark ! I hear the spectres pleading 
Bor a respite from their doom : 


Surgery is likely to derive a substantial benefit 
by the happy application of an incandescent lamp 
by M. Hdlot and M. Trouvd, as by its employment 
the hands , are left unfettered for operating. This 
lamp is arranged so that the rays are concentrated 
and throvm forward ; it is of light construction, 
and is fixed in the centre of the forehead on 
a band that encircles the head. As this invention 
is easily managed and gives a powerful light, it 
is expected to take the place of the various 
laryngoscopes in use, which, in spite of constant 
improvements, are always to a certain degree 
unsatisfactory and incomplete. This instrument 
will be of especial use in diseases of the throat, 
eyes, and ears, and in any place where an 
examination is difficult to make. The photophore 
can also be mounted on the top of a brass rod 
and placed on a table ; and can be either doubled 
or quadrupled at pleasure, by which means the 
eyes, of several patients could be examined at 
tlie same time. 


THE HAUHTEB CASTLE. 

Once upon a time I pondered, 

Musing on things high and deep, 

As my castle halls I traversed — 

Lofty tower and donjon-keep. 

Here, I cried, all is familiar ; 

Many a year I ’ve owned this place ; 
Tet, methinks, some closer searching 
Unknown mysteries might trace. 

Well I know each lofty chamber, 

Pillared hall and shadowy cell ; 

Yet, it may be, there are corners 
Where dark things unnoticed dwell. 

Here are galleries of beauty, . 

■ Where the glorious sunbeams fall ; 
There are corridors my.sterious. 

Tenanted by ghosts in thrall. 

Haply yonder winding staircase 
Leads to chambers unexplored ; 

I would fain, my lamp re-trimming, 

See what chattels there are stored. 

What is here — a secret panel ? 

Hever this my gaze hath met ; » 

And I, pausing on the threshold, 

Hesitate to enter yet. 

Oft I Ve passed this very doorway ; 

Smooth and perfect seemed the wall ; 
But the lamplight, faint and waning, 
Clanced not where the shadows fall. 

Courage, Soul ! why so reluctant ? 

Press the spring and enter in. 

Ah, what fearful revelation 
Meets my gaze — a Secret Sin ! 



‘ Truly you mistake our nature ; 

False intruders we are not. 

Let us dwell in peace and quiet 
In this dim secluded spot. 

‘Know that all our names are noble — > 
Self-reliance ; Dignity ; 

Moral Worth ; Eeligious Duty 
Prudence ; Zeal ; and Clemency.’ 

‘ False ! ’ I cried, ‘ are all these titles. 

Will they bear the searching light ? ’ 

Then I turned the lamp full on them, 

And they cowered with affright. 

One by one they shrank and quivered 
' ’Heath the fiercely blazing fiame. 

And I read upon each spectre, 

Writ in fire — its real name : 

Self-reliance was Presumption ; 

Dignity, a proud flesh-worm ; 

Moral Worth, Self-exaltation ; 

And Eeligious Duty, Form ; 

Prudence proved Convenient Falsehood ; 

Zeal, false energy, self-led ; 

Clemency, a Sin Defender. 

How I shuddered as I read ! 

Quickly then from out its scabbard 
Forth my Spirit-sword I drew, 

And this band of vile impostors 
With its double edge I slew : 

Cast them out, and cleansed the chamber, 
.Letting in a fresher air ; 

And lo, seven other spirits — 

Pure and lovely — entered there ! 

In that cell a lamp now burnetii 
With a light that ne’er shall cease ; 

And the erewhile haunted chamber 
Is a home of joy and peace. 

Elizabeth Eowbothasi. 
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EL 0 RIDA ‘CRACKERS.^ 

A Cracker is a poor white native of Florida. 
How this strange appellative came into existence 
does not seem clear. The Floridians say it origi- 
nated in the habit the poor white wanderers had 
of cracking their cattle-whij)s, as a sort of recall 
for the strayed members of their herds. But the 
usage has disappeared, if it ever existed ; to-day, 
the native stockmaster goes through the forest, 
and hammacks in search of wandered calves, with 
a curious lowing whoop, that rings like a weird 
bell in the immense solitudes. ‘Cracker^ has 
fallen to a term of irritating contempt, and is 
applied to the mean whites, as ^ nigger ^ is to the 
blacks. And strange is the effect of this oppro- 
brious word upon the negroes. 

One day passing along the quay at Jackson- 
ville — which has become the virtual capital of 
Florida — I observed two black men quarrelling. 
Amid the shower of epithets, the word ‘Cracker^ 
struck my ear. The man thus called became 
furious, and fell upon his antagonist literally with 
tooth and nail. He evidently had been supremely 
insulted, and no verbal retaliation could satisfy 
^ him. 

The first of the Cracker race that I saw was 
during a voyage up the St John’s river. It -was 
near sundown ; and the last flare of yellow rays 
was blazing upon a bare and lonely savanna, 
making its sterile desolation the more melan- 
choly, from the glare. Almost suddenly, the light 
waned and faded out, giving place to a sombre 
blear-gray, as the steamer swept round a pro- 
montory. Standing rigid as effigies upon this 
promontory were four human figures — a man, 
two -women, and a girl. Their eyes seemed to be 
fixed upon the westering sun ; yet the lack-lustre 
vacancy of. the stare had no ‘ speculation ’ in it. 
A far-off, half-distraught gaze it was, such as 
I had never observed before. A party among 
our passengers were making the air ring with 
loud talk and louder laughter ; but the four 
figures remained motionless, peering westward, 
as if utterly unconscious of the rushing steamer 


I and its noisy merrymakers. The svdrl of the 
water rose into great curved billows at their feet ; 
the dense smoke of the pine-wood from the 
funnel swept by them ; yet the four remained 
passive, giving no more, sign of consciousness than 
the sheaf of palmetto-trees behind them. From 
the place where I stood, on the upper deck, to 
these people was not more than twenty-five or 
thirty feet ; so that I had the fullest opportunity 
of noting their queer imperturbability, as the 
speed of the steamer was lessened in working 
round the point. Their clothing seemed much 
worn ; and a haggard, weary expression seemed 
to rest upon their thin faces. This living appari- 
tion lasted but a minute ; for after rounding the 
cape, the steamer quickly shot into a canal-like 
reach of the river ; and the four silent, unmoved 
beings were left in the dim, swift-falling, tropical 
night. 

‘"Who are those singular people?’ I asked the 
captain, who happened to be standing by. 
.‘.Crackers,’ said he, as indifferently as if they 
had been turtles. 

I saw much of these people subsequently ; but 
the remembrance of the lonely family standing 
on the brink of the shadowy river, surrounded 
by deadly swamps, swarming with reptiles fierce 
and subtle, has continued among the most vivid 
of my Cracker souvenirs. Somewhere in the 
forest behind them doubtless was the den they 
called home, t How rude and elementary a Cracker 
habitation can be, I found the next day, in my I 
journey across the peninsula. ^ I 

I had lost my way in going from one recent' 
settlement to another a few miles distant. On 
every side dark pine-trees extended, varied now 
and then by little coverts of oaks, where fires 
or the axe had made a small clearing. Through 
the thin crowns of the pines, the fervid heat of 
mid-day seemed to descend more oppressively 
than in an exposed plain. Now and then a blast 
of balsamic and burning air coming from the 
Gulf of Mexico swept tlirough the woods, making 
them hum in a strange thrilling diapason. Huge 
butterflies wavered about the cactus plants ; great 
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yellow liumble-bees boomed lazily among the 
scrub ; dragon-flies of many sizes shot across the 
patli like prismatic meteors. A sort of starling, 
inky black, screamed harshly and fitfully from the 
topmost branches of the pines ; and floating high 
in the palpitating ether was a pair of buzzards 
sweeping in vast curves, without any apparent 
motion of their rigid wings. 

The x:)rostrating heat, the dismal uniformity of 
the pine-trees, the fierce energy of nature, and 
the indifference of the living things about me, 
were oppressive to the last degree. For the 
insects that were settled u^oon the flowers remained 
quiescent under my observation. Chameleons and 
lizards gamboled round the trunks of the trees, 
and distended their green throats until they 
became scarlet, as if in elfish mockery of man. 
The loneliness grew more than depressing — ^it 
became stupefying. Had I not been anxious to 
get out of the labyrinth, into which a lumber 
track had misled me, I should have sat doum 
magnetised, as it were, by the heat and the 
overpowering solitude. 

After a long detour, I came to a small lake, 
and on the other side of it, I saw a thread of 
blue smoke ascending behind a knoll of young 
oaks. As I drew near, I perceived a small 
weather-worn log-hut, and beside it a man putting 
some sticks upon a smouldering fire. A sort of 
fish-kettle was raised upon some stones over the 
fire. Although I came upon him unawares, the 
man did not manifest the least surprise. Never- 
theless, he seemed shy, suspicious, and ill- 
conditioned, being anything but^ pleased at my 
appearance. His age might have been forty, 
more or less ; for I found afterwards that a 
Cracker’s face is no exact index of age. He was 
unwholesomely pallid, having that curious waxy 
tissue peculiar to his species. His gaunt frame 
was merely integumented vdth yellow flesh, and 
was very scantily provided with raiment, a much 
and clumsily bepatched shirt, and a most effectu- 
ally worn pair of pants, being his sole attire. 
His furzy hair was matted, and his wiry beard 
was tangled and "neglected. His eyes had the 
same vacant lustreless expression that had struck 
nie in those of the group standing upon the river’s 
bank:. Even in the words my importunity 
extorted from him, there was an accent of vague 
dreariness, and he looked meditatively away from 
me, as an animal does when one attempts to 
examine its eyes. But he was not indifferent 
to my remarks ; on the contrary, he was keenly 
curious to know who and what I was, though 
he hid his feelings under the habitual mask of 
stolid distancy and inhospitable boorishness. He 
listened to my story of bevdlderment in the forest 
as impassively as a cow might have done, and 
when I finished and asked him in what direc- 
tion my destination lay, he pointed nonchalantly 
towards the south. 

'I was thirsty, hungry, and tired. Having 
found a harbour of refuge, I desired to get repose 
and refreshment before resuming my joiumey. 
I therefore, endeavoured to negotiate with the 
man for something to eat and for his help as a 
guide. But the requests were churlishly received ; 
to my demand for food he vouchsafed me a vague 
shake of the head ; to my entreaty for a drink of 
water he pointed to the lake. I was confounded 
by the brutish selfishness of the fellow, and would 


have left him in disgust ; but I really needed his 
assistance to reach the little settlement hidden 
in this endless wilderness. After a time, lie 
agreed to take me to the place I was seeking, for 
fifty cents. His misanthropy now yielded a little ; 
and he condescended to inform me that he was 
engaged in boiling potatoes. During our pre-\dous 
conversation, or rather* my monologue — for the 
Cracker recluse had only bestowed iipon me the 
curtest of answers to my inquiries — the fire had 
died out. Seeing this, he grew almost active in 
his efforts to rouse up the embers ; and succeeded, 
by prolonged and skilful blowing from his thin 
blue lips, to restore the fire ; soon the pine-twigs 
were blazing, and the. larger pieces began to 
ignite. 

As this took place, I heard the . light crackling 
of leaves near at hand, and turning round, saw 
two female forms approaching. The Cracker 
paid no attention to them, and that suggested 
they must be members' of his family. For an 
instant the women stared at me ; then, with 
forward glances and in Indian file, they went 
towards the shanty. I was so glad of these new 
elements of society, that I hastened towards them, 
and by making for the door, I intercepted them 
upon the threshold. This brought them to a 
stand-still. To my courteous good-morning they 
made no answer, nor would they look me in the 
face. . I asked permission to share the family 
dinner, for which I would pay. I hurriedly 
explained how I had lost my way, and that the 
gentleruan standing by the fire was going to 
accompany me to -my destination at his con- 
venience. 

‘ Yery well,’ said the eldest of the women, and 
straightway entered the house. Her companion 
said notliing, but silently followed. Whether 
this pair of words was a general agreement to 
my request for dinner, and a temporary enjoy- 
ment of intercourse with her household, I could 
not gather. However, I put the most generous 
construction upon the phrase, and looked into 
the hut with something of a frontierman’s free- 
dom. The women appeared to be mother and 
daughter ; the first perhaps forty, withered and 
yellow, as though vitality had been exhausted by 
chronic malaria and insufficiency of food. Her 
dress was diugy and tattered, her hair rudely 
bunched into an, uncomely heap. The daughter 
might be twenty, though the age of young women 
is not guessable in the far South ; some girls of 
fifteen look fully matured. This young Crackeress 
was as ill-dressed and as untidy as her mother. 
A poor, ill- washed, whitish-gray gown seemed to 
be almost her sole clothing, except a pair of 
wretched galoshes. Her feet were unstockinged, 
however, for tlirough the rents of her shoes 
appeared many evidences of the fact. The sun, 
and the water with which she dressed her hair, 
had rendered it the colour of lustreless hay. It 
was scanty, and tied in a loose knot. Her eyes 
were of a light gray, dull and unemotional, yet 
showing the quick inquisitiveness of a squirrel^ 
when she was excited by a spasm of curiosity. 
Like her parents, she seemed debilitated by priva- 
tion and swampy exhalations, and stunned by the 
savage seclusion of the woods and the absence of 
social communication. She was wholly bereft of 
the graces of maidenhood ; nor had she a visible 
trace of those modest charms ^vhich sentimental 
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tlieorists have supposed to he the gift of seq[ues- 
tered girls. A lonely, idle, purposeless life had 
reduced her to the onental condition of an Indian, 
and had she heen copper-complexioned instead of 
the unhealthy yellow, I would have believed her 
an aboriginal inhabitant of Florida, 

The retrogression of the high-bred, progressive 
Caucasian towards the inferior Bed-man is very 
striking among the Crackers, who have sprung 
from two or three generations of degenerated 
whites. The omnipotent influences of forest 
solitude, of climatic exhaustions, of bad water, and 
of an existence without ambitions, bear down body, 
mind, and morals to the level of the native savage. 
Such environments mentally debase all who are 
subject to them. 

I could not resist the inference that, after the 
lapse of a century or two, the finest European 
race, if left to itself in Florida, would sink to 
perhaps a lower condition than the Indians them- 
selves. For the developed intellect having gone 
chiefly towards the ideal, declines, amid the vast 
realities of nature, to a level beneath that of the 
savage, who has progressed in his special way 
under silvan conditions. All the mental up- 
building which civiKsation has effected becomes 
impedimental, when white people revert to a state 
from which their ancestors emerged ages ago. 
Hence, unless they keep up contact with external 
civilisation, and indeed apply its methods in their 
daily lives, they must become victims to a degene- 
racy of which we in England have no concep- 
tion. 

While I continued to speak to the Cracker 
women, who sat listl-essly in the hut, they did not 
manifest any desire to make acquaintance with 
me. Had I addressed two of Madame Tussaud’s 
inanimate figures, they would have displayed 
as much interest as those before me. No doubt 
much that I said was utterly indifferent to them ; 
perhaps my language was almost foreign to them, i 
for the vocabulary of the Crackers is necessarily 
limited. They are mostly illiterate, and are not 
concerned with subjects that lie out of their con- 
tracted range. I bore the taciturnity of the 
ladies mthout effort, since I wished to study 
Cracker life as far as cii’cumstances permitted ; 
so, while talking, I examined the details of the 
miserable hovel in which their lives were passed. 
It was about sixteen feet square, built of small 
pine-logs, and roofed 'svith rough boards. Through 
the intervals between the logs, the air and light 
came freely. It had no floor ; being on the crown 
of the knoU, the rain flowed away from it as 
it fell. There was no fireplace, for Cracker 
cooking is always done in the open. A clumsy 
shelf stood at one end of the hut, and upon it were 
placed a few plates and cups. In the middle of 
the dwelliag was a sort of bench, though used 
as a table ; beside it, two or three rickety chairs. 
Such were all the visible household gods. Where 
the family slept, or how they slept, was not 
apparent to my uninstructed eyes. It wms evident 
enough, however, that domestic convenances -were 
as little considered as domestic comforts. It was 
also evident that there was no accommodation for a 
belated guest, and that I must sleep on the "round, 
if, I got lost .again in the forest; for I did not 
doubt that Cracker habitations were pretty much 
alike. Whether my conversation grew oppressive, 
or whether the need of narcotic refreshment was 
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urgent, I could not determine ; but after a while 
the lady of the house arose and said something 
which I did not understand,* for it was muttered 
rather than uttered.' Taking it as the Cracker 
mode of terminating an interview, I retned, while 
the lady proceeded to the fire, and deliberately 
filled and lighted a short black pipe. 

Her husband had meantime been successful in 
gettmg the kettle to boil, and stood contem- 
plating his achievement with his back against a 
tree. He did not pay the slightest attention to 
his vufe as she lit her pipe ; but after a few 
clouds^ of the smoke had slowly roused him 
with its fragrance, he put his hand into the 
pocket of his pantaloons and drew forth a rope 
of rudely twisted tobacco-leaves. From this 
he bit a mouthful, and began to masticate it vuth 
the quiet enjoyment of a ruminating animal. 
His eyes left the steaming kettle and dwelt upon 
his bare and dusty feet, as if they were a beatific 
vision. The lady of the house went to the shady 
side' of the hut and sat down upon an upturned 
box'; there she inhaled the fumes of her pipe, 
coughing from time to time jand expectorating 
copiously. Her daughter sat near her and gazed 
dreamily at the ground. 

As a feebly interested observer of these varied 
occupations, I began to find them monotonous 
after a time, and finally to be intolerable, before 
dinner. My appetite had that peculiar accentua- 
tion well kno^vn to Floridians at mid-day ; for 
the peninsula, I may remark, is notorious for the 
gastric energy of its inhabitants and , visitors. I 
had breakfasted at half-past sbe, had walked many 
miles, had come to terms for dinner, which was 
clearly ready, for the lid was removed from the 
I kettle. Yet the women of the establishment 
' seemed as unconscious of the meal and the guest 
as though this were a foodless world. Happily, 
the old lady’s tobacco got burnt out at length ; 
she coughed at her ease ; put the pipe in her 
pocket, and then calmly bade her daughter, ^put 
out the potatoes.’ 

The latter rose still more calmly, and brought 
a much oxidised tin vessel, * perforated with 
numerous inartistic holes, probably made with a 
building-nail. Into this vessel, the contents of 
the kettle were poured, at a short distance from 
the fire. The water being drained oflP, the vessel 
was carried into the hut, . whence issued some 
minutes afterwards a subdued whoop. It roused 
my host from the steadfast contemplation of his 
feet; he pulled the tobacco from his mouth, 
placed it upon a log, and went towards the hut 
without saying a word to me. Taking the whoop 
as a comprehensive invitation to dinner, I followed 
the Cracker into his home, and found the family 
seated at table. With an austere gestime from 
her dirty index-finger, my hostess assigned me 
the vacant seat beside herself. I took it, vuth 
thanks, and waited for further courtesies. But 
in vain. The members of the household assisted 
themselves to the potatoes, which stood in the same 
vessel upon the table; and which furnished the 
piece de resistance and all besides. Neither fish, 
flesh, fowl, bread, nor even common salt was upon 
this frugal board. A simpler feast could not be 
imagined ; a less invitiug and satisfymg one I 
have never heard of, out of a long-beleaguered 
city. The potatoes were not what the Americans 
call ‘Irish potatoes,’ from excess of politeness or 
' • ' ' ' ' 
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from botanical ignorance. Those before me were 
‘ sweet ^-potatoeSj a sort of yam. I had tasted them 
before, and had been contented with a limited 
experience. jSTow they were all that I had to 
dine upon. As I was not imdted to join my 
friends in disposing of the feast, I fell into 
Cracker modes, and helped myself to a couple 
of the sodden roots, and followed their example 
in stripping them longitudinally and throwing the 
skins upon the table, which I need scarcely say 
had no cloth upon it. 

I bit the yellow, sickly, sticky, starchy mass, 
and endeavoured to make the best of things. 
But I was new to Cracker cuisine. I believe I 
could have swallowed as much soap as easily. 
Whetlier it was the earth adhering to the potatoes 
that caused the vile flavour, for I do not suppose 
that they were washed before cooking, or whether 
the kettle or the tin vessel were filthy with 
accumulated impurities, I cannot say ; 1 left the 
table hurriedly, evoking thereby all the astonish- 
ment that my entertainers were capable of. 
When I returned and begged for a drink of water, 
they were still suffering from acute amazement, 
and really stared at me without reserve. But 
they did not hasten to give me water. Either 
; through negligence, or because it was not the 

. family custom to drink at dinner, there was no 

water upon the table. The mother bade the girl 
! fetch some. Now, filial piety is not vehement 
, in advanced American society ; in the most 
retarded, such as I then moved in, it is inapi^re- 
ciable to a stranger. At anyrate, the young lady 
paid not the slightest attention to her mother’s 
: request, but went on peeling and eating sweet- 
potatoes with much relish. , At length her father 
rose, and without other rebuke than that of 
example, he took a singularly unclean-looking 
pail from under the dining-table and gravely 
quitted the house. I felt grateful for his oUi- 
geancG ; but further experience of Cracker conduct 
induces me to believe that I was bestowing com- 
mendation upon an undeserving object. My 
host’s individual thirst was most probably the 
cause of his journey to the lake. Soon he 
returned, placed the pail upon the table, and forth- 
with helped himself therefrom. Then his wife 
drank from the tin can whicli supplied the place 
of glasses to the diners ; then the young lady 
partook of a copious draught. I waited to the 
last. It -was well that I did so, for I made | 
another breach of good manners. I had again to 
hurry outside. The water was positively loath- 
some. It was warm, brackish, and turbid, as 
though the pail had contained milk. Swallow 
it I could not. 

Such was the dinner to which white people of 
my own race and speech had sat down and eaten. 
I do not think that omnivoroiis man partakes of 
any food that so degenerates him as the sweet- 
potato, when it becomes the staple, as it is said 
to be, of Florida Cracker households for a large 
part of the year. Its nutritive value must be 
small, and it lacks the flavour of the tuber that 
is found upon the tables of British households. 
But it is easily cultivated, is an almost sure crop, 
and yields prolifically. In a climate like that of 
Florida, moist and hot, several crops can be got 
• in the year. No doubt, this wretched diet is 
largely the cause of the physical deterioration of 
the Crackers. The solitude of their lives, their 
— 


apathetic indifference to all things external to 
their narrow sympathies, their suspicion of 
strangers, and the contact with negroes and 
Indians, are sufficient to deflect them into avenues 
of being far apart from those pursued by white 
people in tlie more settled parts of the United 
States ; but their repulsive and monotonous food 
intensifies their degradation, and makes ameliora- 
tion almost impossible. Events now taking place, 
however, will probably arrest the downward career 
of these people, and compel them to play a part 
in the civilising of their native state, or to perish 
in the stern onrush of an invading world. 

Florida is the winter sanatorium of America, 
and it is becoming dotted with orange and 
lemon groves, wherever these fruits will flourish. 
Eailways, steamboats, stage-wagons, are pene- 
trating further into the peninsula each year, 
and vast amounts of capital are flowing into the 
state. Tliis brings with it Northern people, who 
are the antitheses of the torpid, furtive, unsocial 
Cracker, and with whom they cannot have any 
but hostile relations. Ere this century be spent, 
these mean whites will either be absorbed into 
the ranks of tlie new Floridians, or they will be 
confined to the irreclaimable swamps of their 
native land. The downfall of negro slavery 
included the abolition of the poor white semi- 
savage. Slavery created the Cracker ; freedom 
will destroy him ; or rather, let us hope, will 
win him back to the civilisation from which his 
fathers lapsed. 


THE E 0 S E E Y FOLK. 

BY GEOIIGE MANVILLE EENN. 

CHAPTER X. — AFTER -THE MISHAP. 

Such ah accident could not occur without the 
news spreading pretty quickly ; and in the course 
of the morning, several of the neighbours drove 
over to make inquiries, the trouble having been 
so far magnified that, as it travelled in different 
directions, the number of drowned had varied 
from one to half-a-dozen ; the most sensational 
report having it that, the pleasure-boat had been 
drowned as well, and that men were busy at 
work trying to recover it up by the weir. 

The groom had returned; the patient had 
partaken of his sedative draught and sunk into 
a heavy sleep, watched by his wife ; while the 
doctor had gone to lie down for a few hours’ rest, 
for, as he said, the excitement was at an , end, 
and all that was needful now was plenty of sleep. 
Arthur Pra3de had betaken himself to the garden, 
where he read, moralised, and watched John 
Monnick, who in his turn, dug, moralised, and 
watched the visitor from beneath his overhanging 
brows. 

Aunt Sophia and Naomi were in the drawing- 
room reading and answering letters ; the former 
doing the reading, the latter the answering from 
dictation ; for there was a cessation from the 
visiting that had gone on all the morning. 

‘Now I do hope they will leave us at peace,’ 
said Aunt Sophia. ‘Talk, talk, talk, and alwa^^s 
in the same strain. I do ' hate country visiting- 
calls ; and I will not have my correspondence 
get behind. — Now then, my dear, wliere were 
wqV. 
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^ East Boodle silver-lead mines/ said Haorni. 

‘All, of course. Expect to pay a dividend of 
twelve and a half per cent ? ^ 

‘Yes, aunt dear,’ said the girl, referring to a 
prospectus. 

‘Humph 1 That’s very different from consols. 

I think I shall have some of those shares, ■ 
Naomi.’ 

‘Do you, aim t*?’ 

‘Do I, child*? Why, of course. It’s like 
throwing money in the gutter, to be content with 
three per cent, when you can have twelve and a 
half. Write and tell Mr Saxby to buy me fifty 
shares.’ 

‘Yes, aunt dear. But do you think it would 
be safe *? ’ 

‘Safe, child*? Yes, of course. You read what 
all those captains said — Captain Pengammon and 
Captain Trehum, and Captain Polwhiddle.’ 

‘But Mr Saxby said, aunt, that some of these 
Cornish mines were very risky speculations ; don’t 
you remember *? ’ 

‘No, my dear; I don’t. I wonder that I 
remember anything, after yesterday’s shock.’ 

‘But I remember, aunt dear,’ said the girl. 
‘He said that if these mines would pay such 
enormous dividends, was it lilvely that the shares 
would go begging, and the owners be obliged to 
advertise to get them taken up.’ 

‘Yes; and Captain Polwhiddle in his printed 
Report says that there is a lode of unexampled' 
richness not yet tapped ; though one would think 
the silver-lead was in a melted state, for them to 
have to tap it.’ 

‘Yes, aunt dear ; but Mr Saxby said that these 
people always have a bit of rich ore on purpose 
to make a show.’ 

‘ I don’t believe people would, be so dishonest, 
niy dear ; and as for Mr Saxby — he ’s a goose. 
No more courage or speculation in him than a 
frog.' Not so much. A frog will travel about 
and investigate things ; while Mr Saxby sits 
boxed up in his office all day long, and as soon 
as a good opportunity occurs, he spoils it. I 
might have made a large fortune by now,^ if it 
had not been for him. Write and tell him to 
buy me a hundred twenty-pound shares.’ 

The letter was written, read over by Aunt 
Sophia, in a very judicial manner, through her 
gold-rimmed eyeglass, approved, and had just 
been addressed and stamped, when there was 
the sound of wheels once more, and the servant 
shortly after announced Lady Martlett. 

At the same moment the visitor and Doctor 
Scales entered the drawing-room from opposite 
doors, the latter feeling bright and refreshed by 
his nap ; and Aunt Sophia and Naomi looked on 
wonderingly as Lady Martlett stopped short and 
the doctor smiled. 

Her Ladyship was the first to recover herself, 
and walked towards Aunt Sophia with stately 
carriage and extended hand. ‘.I have only just 
heard°of the accident,’ she said in a sweet rich 
voice. ‘My dear Miss Raleigh, I am indeed 
deeply grieved.’ She bent forward and kissed' 
Aunt Sophia, and then embraced Naomi, before 
drawing herself up in a stately statuesque manner, 
darting'^ a quick flash of her line eyes at the 
doctor'and haughtily waiting to be introduced. 

‘ It’s very kind of you, my dear Lady Martlett,’ 
said Aunt Sophia — ‘ very kind indeed ; and I ’m 


glad to say that, thanks to Doctor Scales here, 
my poor nephew has nearly recovered from the 
shock. — But I forgot ; you have not been intro- 
duced. Lady Martlett ; Doctor Scales.’ 

‘ Doctor Scales and I have had the pleasure of 
meeting before,’ said Lady Martlett coldly. 

‘ Yes,’ said the doctor ; ‘ I had the pleasure of 
being of a little assistance to her Ladyship and 
as he spoke he took a sixpence out of his pocket, 
turned it over, advanced a step with the coin 
between his finger and thumb, as if about to 
hand it to its former owner ; but instead of doing 
so, he replaced it in his pocket and smiled. 

Lady Martlett^ apparently paid no heed to this 
movement, but bowed and turned to Aunt Sophia ; 
while the doctor said to himself : ‘ Now, that was 
very weak, and decidedly impertinent.'' I deserve 
a snub'’ 

‘ Doctor Scales and I met yesterday — the day 
before — realty, I hardly recollect,’ said Lady 
Martlett. ‘ It was while I was out for a morning 
ride. He was polite enough to open a gate for 
me.’ 

‘ Oh, indeed ! ’ said Aunt Sophia quietly ; and 
she wondered why the visitor should be so impres- 
sive about so trifling a matter. 

‘And' now, tell me all about the accident,’ said 
Lady Martlett; ‘I am so fond of the water, and 
it seems so shocking for such an innocent amuse- 
ment to be attended with so much risk.’ 

‘I was always afraid of the water,’ said Aunt 
Sophia ; ‘ and not * without reason,’ she added 
severely ; - ‘ but against my own convictions I 
went.’ 

‘ But Mr Scarlett is in no danger *? ’ 

‘ 0 dear, no,’ said the doctor quickly. 

‘ I am glad of that,’ said the visitor, without 
turning her head, and taking the announcement 
as if it had come from Aunt Sophia. 

‘Thanks to Doctor Scales’s bravery and able 
treatment,’ said Aunt Sophia. 

‘ Pray, spare me,’ said the doctor, laughing. ‘ I 
am so accustomed to blame, that I cannot bear 
praise.’ 

‘ I am not praising yon/ said Aunt Sophia, 
‘but telling the simpie trutli.— What do you say, 
Naomi 'I ’ 

‘ I did not speak, aunt/ replied the girl. 

‘Tut! child; who said you did?’ cried Aunt 
Sophia pettishl}^ ‘You know that the doctor 
saved your cousin’s life.’ 

‘0 yes, indeed,’ cried Naomi, blushing, and 
looking -up brightly and gratefully ; and then 
shrinking and seeming conscious, as her eyes met 
those of their visitor gazing at her with an aspect 
mingled of contempt and anger — a look that made 
gentle, little, quiet Naomi retire as it were witlmi 
herself, closing up iier petals like some sensitive 
bud attacked b}' sun or rain. 

The doctor saw it, and had his thoughts upon 
the matter, as, upon his threatening to beat a 
retreat, Aunt Sojffiia said: ‘Well, never mind; 
I can think what I please.’ 

‘ Think, then, by all means,’ he said merrily. — 
‘ Flattery is hard to bear, Lady Martlett.’ 

‘I am not accustomed to flattery/ said the 
visitor coldly, and she turned away her liead. 

‘That is a fib/ said the doctor to himseltyas 
he watched the handsome woman intently. ‘ You 
are used to flattei\y— thick, slab, coarse flattery — 
to be told that you are extremely beautiful, and 
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to receive adulation of tlie most abject kind.. Yon 
are very rich, and people make themselves your 
slaves, till you think and look and move in that 
j imperious way ; and yet, some of these days, ma 
helle ' dama, joii will be prostrate, and weak, and 
! humble, and ready to implore Doctor somebody 
or another to restore you to health. Let’s see, 
though. I called you helle dame. Bather sugges- 
tive, when shortened and pronounced after the old 
English fashion. — Well, Miss Ealeigh, of what 
are you thinking!’ he said aloud, as he turned 
and found ISTaoini watching him ; Lady Martlett 
having risen and walked with Aunt Sophia into 
the conservatory. 

'a— I’ 

‘ Ah, ah ! ’ said the doctor, laughing. ‘ Come, 
confess ; no evasions. You must always be frank 
with a medical man. Now then ! ’ 

‘ You would be angry with me if I were to 
tell you,’ said the girl. 

‘ Indeed, no. Come, I ’ll help you.’ 

^Oh, thank you — do,’ cried tlie girl with a 
sigh of relief, which seemed to mean : ‘You will 
never guess.’ 

‘You were thinking that I admired Lady 
Martlett.’ 

‘Yes! How did you know!’ cried the girl, 
starting. 

‘ Diagnosed it, of course 1 ’ cried the doctor, 
laughing. ‘Ah, you don’t know how easily 
we medical men read sensitive young faces like 
yours, and Oh, here they come back.’ 

In effect. Lady IMartlett and Aunt Sophia 
returned to the drawing-room, the former lady 
entirely ignoring the presence of the doctor till 
she left, which she did soon afterwards, leaving 
the kindest of messages for Mrs Scarlett, all full 

I of condolence, and quite accepting the apologies 
for her non-appearance. Then there was the 
warmest of partings, while the doctor stood back, 
wondering whether he was to be noticed or passed 
over, the latter seeming to be likely ; when, just 
as she reached the door. Lady Martlett turned 
and bowed in the most distant way. 

Then John Scales, M.D., stood alone in the 
dravdng-room, listening to the voices in the hall 
as the door swung to. . ' - 

‘ Humph 1 ’ he said to himself. ‘ What a 
woman I She ’s glorioiTS ! I like her pride and 
that cool haughty way of hers ! And what a 
voice I ’ 

‘No ; it won’t do,’ he muttered, after- a short 
pause. ‘I’m not a marrying man — not likely 
to be a marrying man ; and if I were, her Lady- 
ship would say, with all reason upon her side : 
“The man must be mad! His insolence and 
assumption are not to be borne.” ’ 

' ‘Talking to yourself, doctor!’ said Mrs Scarlett, 
entering the room, looking very pale and anxious. 

‘ Yes, Mrs Scarlett ; it is one of my bad habits. 
— How is my patient ! ’ 

‘ Sleeping pretty easily,’ she said. ‘ I came to 
ask you^to come and look at him, though.’ 

‘ Wha't’s the matter!’ cried the doctor sharply ; 
and he was half-way to the door as he spoke. 

‘ Nothing, I hope,’ exclaimed Mrs Scarlett, 
trembling; ‘but he alarms me. I — I am afraid 
that I am quite unnerved.’ 

The doctor did not make any comment till 
he had been and examined the patient for a few 
minutes, Sirs Scarlett hardly daring to breathe 


the while ; then. he turned to her with a satisfied 
nod: ‘Only the sedative. You are over-anxious, 
and must have some rest.’ 


CHAPTER XI. — MR SAXBT COMES DOWN OX 
BUSINESS. 

The next day and the next, James Scarlett 
seemed to be better. He ‘was pale and suffering 
from the shock, speaking gravely to all about him, 
but evidently trying to make the visitors feel 
at their ease. He pressed them to stay ; but 
the doctor had to get back to to^vn; so had 
Prayle, though the latter acknowledged the fact 
with great reluctance ; and it was arranged that 
they were to be driven over to the station 
together. 

That morning at breakfast, however, a visitor 
was announced in the person of Mr Frederick 
Saxby. 

‘Saxby! Wliat does he want!’ said Scarlett. 
‘Why, he must have come down from town this 
morning. Here, I ’ll fetch him in.’ He rose and 
left the room, and the iioctor noted that his 
manner was a good deal changed. 

‘ Unpleasant business, perhaps,’ he thought ; 
and then, as his eyes met Mrs Scarlett’s : ‘ She ’s 
thinliing the same.’ 

J ust then Scarlett returned, ushering in a good- 
looking rather florid man of about thirty-five, 
over-dressed, and giving the impression, from his 
glossy coat to his dapper patent-leather boots, 
that he was something in the City. 

Mr Saxby wns extremely polite to aE before 
he took his place, bowing deferentially to the 
ladies, most reverentially to Naomi, and apologeti- 
cally to the gentlemen ; • though, as soon as the 
constraint caused by his coming in as he did, 
had passed, he proved that he really was some- 
thing in the City, displaying all the sharp dog- 
matic way of business men. He chatted a good, 
deal upon subjects that he assumed to be likely to 
interest his audience — how Egyptians were down, 
Turkish were up, and Hudson’s Bays were slash- 
ing, an expression likely to confuse an unversed 
personage, who might have taken Hudson’s Bays 
for some celebrated regiment of horse. He several 
times over tried to meet Aunt Sophia’s eyes ; 
but that lady rigidly ^kept them upon her coffee- 
cup, and not only looked very stern and uncom- 
promising, but gave vent to an occasional sniff, 
that made Mr Saxby start, as though he looked 
upon it as a kind of challenge to the fight to 
come. 

Despite the disturbing influences of Aunt 
Sox^hia’s sniffs and the ]p^oximate presence of 
Naomi, by whom he was seated, and to whom, 
in spite ' of his assumption, he found himself 
utterly unable to say a dozen sensible words, 
Mr Frederick Saxby, of the Stock Exchange, 
managed to partake of a most excellent breakfast 
— such a meal, in fact, as made Dr Scales glance 
inquiringly at him, and ask himself questions 
respecting digestion and the state of his general 
hemth. 

It was now, as the breakfast party separated, 
some to enter the conservatory, others to stroll 
round the garden,' that Aunt Sophia met Mr 
Saxby’s eye, and nodding towards the drawing- 
room, said shortly : ‘ Gro in there 1^ — Naomi, you 
can come too.’ 
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Mr Saxby beard the first part of Aunt Sophia’s 
speech as if it were an adverse sentence, the 
latter part as if it were a reprieve.; and after 
drawing hack, to allow the ladies to pass, he 
foimd that he was expected to go first, and did 
so, feeling extremely uncomfortable, and as if 
Haomi must be criticising his back — a very 
unpleasant feeling, by the way, to a sensitive man, 
especially if he be one who is exceedingly parti- 
cular about his personal appearance, and wonders 
whether his coat fits, and the aforesaid back has 
been properly brushed. 

Naomi noted Mr Saxby’s uneasiness, and she 
also became aware of the fact that Arthur Prayle 
strolled slowly off into the conservatory, where 
he became deeply interested in the flowers, taking 
off a dead leaf hei^e and there, and picking up 
fallen petals, accidentally getting near the open 
window the while. 

^Now, Mr Saxby,’ said Aunt Sophia sharply, 

^ you have brought me down those shares ? ’ 

^Well, no, mss Raleigh,’ he said, business-like 
now at once, ‘ I did not buy them, because ’ 

^ You did not buy them V 

^No, ma’am. You see, shares of that kind’ 

*Pay twelve and fifteen per cent., and I only 
get a pitiful three.’ 

^ Every year, ma’am, regularly. Shares like 
those you want me to buy generally promise 
fifteen, pay at the rate of ten on the first half- 
year’ — 

‘Well, ten per cent., then,’ cried Aunt Sophia. 

‘Don’t pay any di^ddend the second half-year, 
and the shares remain upon the buyer’s hands. 
No one will buy them at any price.’ 

‘ Oh, this is all stuff and nonsense, Mr Saxby 1 ’ 
cried Aunt Sophia angrily. 

‘Not a bit of it, ma’am,’ cried the stockbroker 
firmly. 

‘ But I say it is 1 ’ cried Aunt Sophia, with a 
stamp of her foot. ‘I had set my mind upon 
having those shares.’ 

‘And I had set my mind upon stopping you, 
ma’am. That ’s why I got up at six o’clock this 
morning and came down.’ 

‘ Mr Saxby ! ’ 

‘ No use for you to be cross with me. Righting 
against my own interest in the present ; but 
while I have your business to transact, ma’am, 
I won’t see your little fortune frittered away.’ 

‘ ])ilr Saxby ! ’ exclaimed Aunt Sophia again. 

‘ I can’t help it, ma’am ; and of course you are 
perfectly at liberty to take your business else- 
where. I want to make all I can out of you 
by commission and brokerage, etcetera ; but I 
never allow a client of mine to^ run headlong, and 
run himself, or herself, down a Cornish mine, 
without trying to skid the wheels.’ 

‘ You forget that you are addressing ladies, 
‘Mr. Saxby.’ 

‘ Beg pardon ; yes,’ said the stockbroker, trying 
hard to recall, what he had said. ‘Yery sorry; 
but those are my principles, ma’am. — I ’m twenty 
pounds out of pocket. Miss Raleigh,’ he continued, 

‘ by not doing this bit of business of your aunt’s.’ 

‘And I think it is a very great piece of 
presumption on your part, Mr Saxby. You need 
not address my niece, sir ; she does not under- 
stand these matters at all. Am I to understand, 
then, that you refuse to buy these shares for- 


‘Yes, ma’am, most distinctly. I wouldn’t buy 
’em for a client on any consideration.’ 

‘Yery weU, sir ; that wiU do,’ said Aunt Sophia 
shortly. ‘ Good-morning.’ 

‘ But, my dear madam ’ 

‘I said that will do, Mr Saxby,’ said Aunt 
Sophia stiffly. ‘ Good-morning.’ 

Mr Saxby’s lips moved, and he seemed to be 
trying to say something in his o^vn defence, and 
he also turned towards Naomi, as if seeking for 
sympathy ; but she only cast down her eyes. 

‘ Perhaps Mr Saxby would like to walk round 
the garden before he goes away,’ continued Aunt 
Sophia, looking at a statuette beneath a glass 
shade as she spoke. ‘He wdl find my nephew 
and the doctor there. — Naomi, my dear, come 
with me.’ 

‘Really, madam’ began the stockbroker. 

‘ Of course you wiU charge your expenses for 
this visit to me, Mr Saxby,’ said Aunt Sophia 
coldly ; and without another word, she swept 
out of the room. 

‘ Well, if ever I ’ Mr Saxby did not finish 

his sentence as he stood in the hall, but delivered 
a tremendous blow right into his hat, checking 
it in time to prevent injury to the glossy fabric ; 
and then, sticking it sidewise upon his head, and 
his hands beneath his coat-tails, he strolled out 
into the garden. 

Ten minutes later. Aunt Sophia returned into . 
the drawing-room, and as she did so, a talk dark 
figure rose from where it was bending over a 
book. 

‘ Bless the man 1 how you made me jump,’ 
cried Aunt Sophia. 

‘I beg your pardon — I’m extremely sorry, 
Miss Raleigh,’ said Prayle softly. ‘I was just 
looking through that little work.’ 

‘ Oh ! ’ said Aunt Sophia shortly. 

‘By the way, kliss Raleigh — I am sure you . 
will excuse me '? ’ 

‘Certainly, j\Ir Prayle, certainly,’ said Aunt 
Sophia, who evidently supposed that the speaker 
was about to leave the room. 

‘Thank you,’ he said softly. ‘I only wanted 
to observe that I am engaged a great deal in the 
City, and — er — it often falls to my lot — er — to 
be aware of good opportunities for making invest- 
ments.’ 

‘ Indeed,’ said Aunt Sophia. 

‘Yes; not always, but at times,’ continued 
Prayle. ‘I thought I would name it to you, as 
you might perhaps feel disposed to take shares, 
say, in some object of philanthropic design. I. 
find that these affairs generally pay good 
dividends, while the shareholders are perfectly 
safe.’ 

‘ Thank you, Mr Prayle,’ said Aunt Sophia 
shortly. ‘I don’t know that I have any money 
to invest.’ 

‘Exactly so,’ exclaimed Prayle. ‘Of course I 
did not for a moment suppose that for the present 
you would have ; . but stiR I thought I woifld 
name the matter to you. There is some dijBSculty 
in obtaining shares of this class. They are appor- 
tioned amongst a very few.’ 

‘ imd do they pay a high percentage 

‘Yery, very high. The shareholders have been 
known to divide as much .as twenty per cent, 
amongst them.’ 

‘ Indeed, Mr Prayle.’ 
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'Yes, madam, indeed,’ said the yoiiii" man, as 
solemnly as if it had been some religious ques- 
tion. 

' That settles it then,’ said Aunt SoiDliia cheer- 
fully. 

' My dear madam ? ’ 

' If they iDay twenty per cent., the thing is not 
honest.’ 

' My dear madam, I am speaking of no special 
. undertaking,’ said Prayle ; ‘ only generally.’ 

' Special or general,’ said ' Aunt Sophia dog- 
matically, ‘any undertaking that pays more than 
five per cent, is either exceptionally fortunate 
or exceptionally dishonest. Take my advice, Mr 
Prayle, and if ever you have any spare cash to 
invest, put it in consols. The interest is low, 
hut it is sure. — Now, as you are soon going, I will 
say good-bye.’ 

‘The old girl is cunning,’ said Arthur Prayle 
to himself * ‘ but she will bite, and I shall land 
her yet.’ 

‘ tlgli ! How I do hate that smooth, dark, 
unpleasant man 1 ’ said Aunt Sophia, hurrying 
up to iier bedroom. ‘He always puts me in 
mind of a slimy snake.’ 

Moved by this idea. Aunt Sophia carefully 
washed her hands in two different waters, and- 
even went so far as to smell her right hand 
afterwards, in happy ignorance of the fact that 
snakes are not slimy, but have skins that are 
tolerably dry and clean. So she sniffed in an 
angry kind of way at the hand she washed, 
though its scent was only that of old brown 
Windsor soap, which had for the time being, in 
her prejudiced mind, become an odour symbolical 
of deceit and all that was base and bad. 

‘ Ah ! ’ she exclaimed, after another good rub, 
and another sniff ; ‘ that ’s better- now.’ 

An hour later, the doctor, Prayle, and Mr 
Saxby had taken their leave, the last fully under 
the impression that he had lost a very excellent 
client. 

^Most pragmatic old lady,’ he said to the 
doctor. 

‘Well, she has all the crotchets of an old maid,’ 
said Scales. ‘Ought to have married thirty or 
forty years ago. I don’t dislike her, though.’ 

‘ Humph ! I didn’t, yesterday. Doctor Scales,’ 
said Saxby ; ‘ to-day, I ’m afraid I do. How she 
could ever have had such a niece 1’ 

Prayle looked up quickly. 

‘ Ah, it does seem curious,’ said the doctor, with 
a dry look of amusement on his countenance. 
‘Would it not be more correct to say, one wonders 
that the young lady could ever have had such 
an aunt % ’ 

‘ Eh ? Yes ! Of course you are right,’ said 
Mr Saxby, nodding. ‘ Or, no ! Oh, no ! That 
won’t do, you know. Impossible. I was right. 
Eh ? No ; I was not. Tut — tut ! how confusing 
these relationships are.’ 

Mr Saxby discoursed upon stocks . right through 
the journey up ; and Mr Prayle either assumed 
to, or really did go to sleep, only awakening to 
take an effusive farewell of his companions at 
the terminus ; while Saxby, to the doctor’s dis- 
composure, took his arm, saying, ‘ I ’m going your 
way,’ and walked by his side, talking of the 
weather, till, turning suddenly, he said : ‘ I say : 
fair play’s. a jewel, doctor. Are we both — eh? — 
Miss Naomi ? ’ 


‘ What, I ? — thinking of her ? My dear sir, 
no ! ’ 

‘Thank you, doctor. First time I’m ill, I’ll 
come to you. That ’s a load off my mind ! ’ 

‘ But really, Mr Saxby, you should have asked 
Mr Prayle that question.’ 

‘ Eh ? What ? You don’t think so, do you ? ’ 

‘ I should be sorry to pass any judgment upon 
the matter, Mr Saxby,’ said the doctor quietly; 
‘ and now we part. Good-day.’ 

‘Prayle, eh?’ said Saxby. ‘Well, I never 

thought of him, and Ah, she’s about the 

nicest, simplest, and sweetest girl I ever saw ! 
But, Prayle 1 ’ 

People wondered why the smartly dressed Gity 
man, stopped short and removed his glossy hat 
to rub one ear. 


WANTED, A PRODIGY. 

A LARGE number of prodigies are daily wanted, 
and advertised for in tlie newspapers. Agents 
make a livelihood by procuring them, or some- 
thing like them. Salaries are offered, ranging 
from mere food and slielter, or twenty pounds 
a year, to upwards of a hundred for a special 
prodigy, or some hundreds a year for a prodigy 
not afraid of withering in, a hot country. The 
advertisement runs somewhat in this style : 
Wanted, a Governess to teach fluent conversational 
French and German, Italian or Spanish, elemen- 
tary Latin and Science. Must be a first-class 
pianist, and teacher of singing, drawing, and 
painting ; and must be willing to take entire 
charge of ’ Here the number of young hope- 

fuls is stated, from one to half-a-dozen, and there 
is added an awe-inspiring claim for ‘unexcep- 
tionable references,’ put in to secure some rest for 
the door-bell and to save the letter-box from 
choking with answers. 

‘I wish I could earn money,’ we once heard 
a well-educated girl say dolefully ; ‘but no one 
would have me as a governess ; I am not a live 
polyglot dictionary ! ’ A live polyglot dictionary 
is, in fact, what many employers wish to find 
for their children. YTiether such human diction- 
aries are to be found, or whether the children 
would be the better for having them, is quite 
another thing. There certainly are to be found 
any number of attempts at playing the role of 
a polyglot-dictionary governess, and any number 
of bewildered babies toddling straight out of 
the nursery to stagger and tumble about among 
the ruins of Babel. We can sympathise with 
that sharp little -American boy, who, on hearing 
that a new governess was coming, turned from 
meditatively smearing the window with his 
fingers, to declare that the Tower of Babel was a 
great mistake — evidently alive to the ‘ confusion, 
of tongues ’ likely to be introduced along with the 
expected lady ! 

Children take delight in learning for the first 
time- the words of a foreign language ; it is one 
of the eccentricities of childhood that they will 
even try to make up a new language in play, and 
coin words and invent written aljDhabets that 
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woulcl puzzle the memory of the Philological 
Society itself. But when more than one foreign 
tongue is taught to them ; when each, seen in 
detached glimpses, is a despair-provoking mystery ; 
when it bristles with rules and is entangled with 
idiom, all connected with classes of words -not 
yet distinguishable even in the mother-tongue ; 
when successive dictionaries are searched awk- 
wardly for words like needles in the proverbial 
bundle of straw ; when, as Hans Breitmann says, 

^ all the nouns have zhenders, aiiA all the zhenders 
are hard’ — then it becomes questionable whether 
young children in the midst of their two or 
three languages are not as confused, disheartened, 
and lost as ever were the hapless Babes in the 
Wood. Their delicate brain and sensitive nerve- 
system are unequal to the strain of such lessons, 
and, as dull and idle scliolars, they find the 
schooli’oom, an awful place of reluctant labour. 
The time of recreation comes, and there is hope 

, of some chance of. happy training at least for 
undeveloped muscle and limb ; but the prim 
daily walk is almost as awful as lesson hours, 
lor the brain is set to work again ; the governess 
becomes a walking phrase-book to teach some 
foreign language conversationally. Eor some time 
it is entertaining to the children ; but at last it 
may become burdensome for the 'mind to have 
any work to do during the free hour among 
grass, trees, and sunshine. Still the teacher must 
persist in her duty, sanctioned by custom ; and 
lo ! the children find themselves under the charge 
of a lady who has left her English at home, and 
who, among English ducks and other biped 
prattlers, by the innocent waters of an ‘English 
pond, „ feigns an ignorance of the country’s 
language as complete and helpless as if she were 
a shipwrecked mariner just landed on unknown 
shores. 

It is one of the m3^steries— and is it not one 
of the mistakes ? — of the modern fashion of home 
education that foreign languages are the necessaiy 
qualification " of any one who wishes to teach. 
Foreign languages are often the only things asked 
for ill choosing a governess ; and, in a word, 
foreign languages seem to be the children’s first 
need in life, and the mother’s first thought when 
she is advertising for a lady who will during 
the greater part of the day ^take entire charge’ 
of her children. ' It is true that in these days 
a knowledge of French is taken for granted in 
the well educated ; and the power of at least 
reading German as well, is becoming almost a 
necessity among the cultured, and even in busi- 
ness dealings in the commercial world. It is true, 
also, that familiarity with any foreign .language 
is in itself a pleasure-giving possession ; and that 
it is far more easily acquired in cliildhood and 
in youth than in later life. But, however 
important it may be to learn languages even- 
tually, or even to learn one side by side with 
the mother-tongue almost from the beginning, the 
study of two or three at a time must alwa^^s be' 
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a labour of bondage and bewilderment for very 
young brains ; and when we think what a solid, 
beautiful, and perfect work ought to be done in 
the ‘ building-up,’ the education, of a child, it 
becomes false and foolish on the face of it to say 
that the -knowledge of foreign languages is the 
first qualification of an educator, and the test 
that ought to be used in choosing one. 

When an impossible number of languages and 
acquirements are not asked for, the next best 
thing to an English polyglot speaker — or perhaps 
a better thing — is supposed to be a foreign 
instructress, who can at least teach her own 
language, even if she can teach nothing else. 
All sorts of mistakes come in the train of this 
fashionable rage for having a foreign governess 
or nurse. It is well known that in Paris many 
of the English girls who have not . sufficient 
position or education to offer tliemselves for the 
higher grade of institutrice^ or, as we say, gover- 
ness, and who take the place of gouvernante to 
little children, have never in their own country 
been accustomed to speak Queen’s English ; and 
teach bad grammar, provincialisms, and perhaps 
slang, to Marie and Jules, while Madame and 
Monsieur complacently believe tlie dear children 
are learning the English tongue in its native 
purity. Not long ago, an English gentleman, a 
resident in Paris, meeting some small friends of 
his on their way home witli an English. 
nante^ gave them a chance of showing off their 
new accomplishment, of which the little people 
were rather proud. ‘Where have jmu been^ he 
began. The small folks translated mentally, and 
at last said: ‘We heed to the house of grand- 
mamma, and we heed to the Champs-Elysees.’ 
The gentleman smiled ; and the gouvernante trans- 
lating the smile, explained to her young charges : 
‘My dears, don’t say we heed; say, we was’ — 
which was, truly enough, the plural of the past 
tense in her own vocabulary. The converse may 
sometimes hold good,, as regards foreign gover- 
nesses in this counti’}^. 

There is often injustice done, to the children 
by gmng languages the first place in instruction ; 
but there is also injustice done even to the eligible 
and accomplished governess in expecting her to 
know perfectly a whole list of modern languages, 
to be capable of teaching two or three branches 
of the fine arts with excellence in each— to do all 
this while she is taking entire charge of her 
pupils and forming 'their character, so that no 
time is left to her for self-culture. But not even 
here do the requirements of employers cease. 
The i^rodigy wanted must combine with her 
polyglot powers and her union of talents as 
musfeian, artist, and living primer of sciences, 
an amount of self-abnegation and humble indiffer- 
ence to choice and comfort such as .are seldom 
to be found in human nature. She must have 
unvarying patience under routine, readiness to 
forget her own tastes on every occasion, and will 
to bear any number of Mi girts, and to assume any 
number of extra duties at the whim of her 
employers. The qDerson of whom all this is 
expected is generally a lady, whose natural right 
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to respect, to deference, and to courteous treat- 
ment, is still keenly felt ; whose family misfor- 
times — tlie cause of lier present position — while 
leaving her all her refinement, have only added 
to her sensitive power of suffering ; and very 
often her years are those of inexperienced ardour, 
when disappointments are most painful, and when 
coldness or loneliness is most chilling, and above 
aU, when youthful mistrust of her own money- 
worth causes the strength to be overtaxed, and 
every concession to be given through the desire 
to please and to succeed. The vmman of human 
limited intellect, and human need of sympathy 
and relaxation, who could surmount all difficulties, 
and know all, teach all, assume all responsibility 
worthily, and adapting herself to all circumstances, 
bear all that is required of such a governess — 
would be a prodigy indeed. 

When a popular author wrote The Fortunes of 
the Scattergood Family^ a good many years ago 
now, in describing Clara Scattergood’s position 
‘in a genteel family,^ a piquant remark was intro- 
duced, which holds true of others beside poor 
Clara and her inconsiderate employers,: ‘Society 
has the same links in the scale as the animal 
creation ; and a governess in such a family was 
evidently considered the connecting tie between 
the family and the domestics.^ That the educator 
of the children should be lowered by her office 
itself almost to the position of a servant, indicates 
a false appreciation of the worth of the children 
and the nobihty of the office of preparing them 
for life. Clara Scattergood’s meeting with a 
kindly visitor, and the consequent pages of happy 
romance, are fiction, not fact — or a fact that 
hardly' ever occurs in the routine of a teacher’s 
life. At least in English life, her recreations, her 
hopes of eventual rest, and her possibilities of 
marriage, are very few ; and if she be on the 
lookout for romance, she makes a grave mistake 
in expecting to find , it in her situation, as in the 
novel. She may marry abroad ; but seldom will 
be given, or will chance to find, honourable 
admiration while she is in the house of strangers 
on home-soil. 

But Clara’s troubles are real and true to life. 
Vulgarity in command may jar perpetually upon 
the governess’s refinement ; the servants may feel 
at liberty to patronise or insult her ; if she be | 
poor, her poverty ^ may become known, and the 
sneers of the more fortunate may reach her, 
as the stage-whisper of household talk. The 
children themselves, whom -she yearns to love 
and make friends with, may catch up her words' 
vdth their much admired sharpness, and conscious 
of ‘ mamma’s ’ opinion of the new governess, may 
make her heart-sick with lack of respect, and 
with still more painful indifference to her kind- 
ness. ' Or if she escapes all these aggressive 
troubles, there are more passive ones in store for 
her. Even where a lady rules, where servants 
keep at a distance, and children are childlike 
and affectionately inclined, the lady in the school- 
room will often have, as the phrase goes, to put 
her pride in her pocket, and dismiss sensitiveness 
as out of place. She will seldom meet with 
constant and sympathetic consideration from the 
beginning of her engagement to the final packing 
of her trunks, although it is true the whole time 
that she is a woman of education, kindness, and 
refinement, living in the home of another woman 


similarly gifted, perhaps, but more favoured by 
fortune, and that these two are linked in their 
interests by one golden link — the children of the 
household'. The children are, or ought to be, 
the most prized possession of one of these two 
women, the source of most of the tenderness which 
time has developed in her nature, and their 
future welfare her nearest and dearest hope ; yet 
she pays to their guardian and instructress 
perhaps less than she affords to the maid who 
dresses her hair, or to the head-servant in her 
kitchen, whose highest task is to prepare a dinner ; 
and tlie . governess has little more of her heart 
or of her sincere courtesy than these. Surely, 
there is something wrong . here ; and yet this is 
the state of things in a thousand households. 
‘Society has the same links in its scale as the 
animal creation ; and a governess is considered 
the connecting tie between the family and the 
domestics.’ The woman who could give entire 
satisfaction, holding such gifts and such an office, 
in such a position, would be a prodigy not only 
of intellect, but of more than feminine tact, and 
more than human self-forgetting virtue. 

There are probably mistakes on both sides, in 
such a widely mistaken state of affairs. Is it not 
possible that part of the double mistake arises 
from a false and low idea of what education is? 
If a governess could teach with the untirmg 
precision and perfection of a teaching-machine 
if she could impart to her pupils— without turning 
their hair gray even in pinafore days — a know- 
ledge of all the languages and all the ’ologies, 
make them familiar with all manner of music 
and painting that ever bewitched a drawing-room, 
and pile on top of these studies all other ‘ accom- 
plishments ’ — she would in the end have ‘accom- 
plished’ nothing whatever, unless a far different 
kind of instruction and guidance were given as 
well. Erench’, German, piano and violin music 
and singing, and the use of pencil and palette, 
are not education in themselves, though they 
may be a useful and ornamental part of it. To 
mould soul, mind, and- body for life’s duties ; to 
develop all that is noble in each, and to set firmly 
before the coming life the highest ideal of the 
good, the true, the beautiful — this is more like 
the solid work of education, and this building-up 
— upon which all the rest is merely decorative^ — 
depends upon homely and humble lessons from 
some one capable of teaching them from the heart, 
and nlaking such teaching attractive. It is a 
great gift, this power of forming an ignorant, 
perhaps faulty child, to be what the poet called 
‘ a perfect woman nobly planned ; ’ it is a gift 
given to few, and not to be tested by examinations 
or affirmed by certificates. • It is part of the 
mother’s office, a part which in these busy days 
she has frequently to cede to another, she herself 
having neither time^ nor perhaps teaching power, 
nor ability for the intellectual training which the 
child may have the capacity, and therefore the 
right to receive. And if it be part of the mother’s 
office, there can hardly be a higher office on earth 
than that of education even in the home school- 


room. 

If the fortune-favoured woman would but have 
a sense of this, she would seek diligently in 
this acceptation of the term for the best educator, 
would spare neither money , nor considerate 
affection in order to repay her ; would remember 
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her, and keep ker friendship for gratifcude^s sake, 
when the task of years was done. She would 
not expect perfection, nor superhuman freedom 
from fault or weakness ; hut she would share 
horae-life with her so far at least as to insure her 
enjoyment of a home, and she would hear in 
mihd her own ec[ual share of fault and imper- 
fection, smoothing all difficulty because of the 
one aim, to prosper ■which these two %70uld find 
tlaemselves united. On the other hand, so con- 
fidential a position w^ould require in her who 
held it a jealous regard for household secrets and 
for the family welfare of those -whose roof she 
shared ; and it would demand also from her a far 
higher purpose than the earning of a salary, and 
qualities of mind and heart such as can only be 
found where the teacher, in accordance with the 
mother’s hopes and plans, loses all selfish aims 
in the desire of benefiting the children. 

She may prepare them for life brilliantly, but 
her higliest duty is to prepare them well. The 


‘Education^ advertisements suggest far other 
ideas than these ; but then, the marvellous being 


who is ‘wanted’ is hardly a triie educator; and 
we question if a satisfactory prodigy has ever 
been discovered by the exacting class of advertise- 
ments ; for the advertisers understand human 
nature as little as they understand the work of 
a worthy teacher, or the honour that is her due 
wlien that iDrecious possession is found. 


THE BLATCHEOED BEQUEST. 


IN FOUR’ CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER I. 


The waves were tumbling in heavily on Oversea 
beach. It was too • dark to see the white line of 
surf, from the row of houses which fronted the 
sea ; but the sullen roar of each wave as it broke, 
and the sharp crash of the shingle as it followed 
the retreating fiood, were audible at a much 
greater distance off tlian Marine Parade. The 
wind blew in fierce gusts, sending the rain against 
the window-panes like a wffiip with a thousand 
lashes falling at the same moment. Ho one, 
except, perhaps, a passionate poet with a raging 
heart, and a constitution good enough to defy 
cold and wet, would, of his own free-will, be out 
of doors on such a night as this. 

The Eev. Cuthbert Wrey, curate in charge of 
St Nicholas, that little galvanised iron offshoot 
of St Mary’s, Oversea, was not a poet ; therefore, 
he felt heartily glad when he arrived at the door 
of his lodgings in Marine Parade, without having 
been flattened by the force of the gale against the 
low walls and railings which inclose those wind- 
swept little gardens facing the sea. He was afraid 
to unbutton his mackintosh, to get at his latchkey 
— ^let the wind have one fair, chance, and he 
expected to find the garment stripped from his 
shoulders and blown into ribbons — so he knocked, 
rather impatiently, at the door. . 

‘An awful night, Mrs Eoberts !’ he said to his 
landlady, when, by dint of united efforts, they 
had closed the door and barred out the uproarious 
wind. 

‘Yes, sir ; an awful night,’ replied Mrs Eoberts, j 


taking the dripping mackintosh and broad- 
brimmed hat. ‘So awful, sir,’ she added, apolo- 
getically, ‘that I thought it better to read a 
sermon at home, instead of co mi ng to hear you 
this evening.’ 

‘Quite right. Did you more good, I daresay,^ 
answered the curate pleasantly, and as one -whose 
belief in the efficacy, of sermons was not unassail- 
able. ‘I’m sure I wouldn’t have gone to church 
to-night, if I could have helped it.’ 

Mrs Eoberts looked grave at hearing such 
sentiments 2>TOceed from the cloth. . ‘Your tea 
is quite ready, sir,’ she said. ‘Would you please 
take off your wet boots before you go uj) % They 
mark the stair-covering so, and -svashing is' so 
expensive.’ 

The Eev. Cuthbert complied. He went up- 
stairs in his stockings ; and having changed sundry 
drippmg articles of attire, drew his chair to the 
table and commenced his tea or supper, or 
whatever the meal might be called. 

Curates are not a well-paid race, and the stipend 
allotted to the curate of St Nicholas, in return 
for the assistance he gave the rector of that dreary 
little watering-place. Oversea, was hardly enough 
to provide delicate fare, such as induces people 
to linger over their tables. He ate his cold meat 
with a healthy appetite, drained out the last 
drop from the teapot, filled his pipe, and rang 
for the tea-things to be cleared. ‘ You may leave 
the kettle, Mrs Eoberts,’ he said. ‘ I think, after 
my wetting, I may indulge in a glass of hot 
wffiisky-and-water.’ 

‘ Quite right, sir,’ said the landlady, ‘ Ah, it ’s 
on a night like this, one pities the teetotalers.’ ■ 
‘All extreme peojple must be pitied, Mrs 
Eoberts,’ said the curate, smiling.^ ‘But bring 
another glass with mine, and I will give you 
some.’ 

Although the good lady murmured something 
about only taking spirits twice a year, a second 
glass made its a^Dpearance, and she left the room 
with the materials for a comfortable nightcap in 
her hand. 

Cuthbert Wrey pushed back the table, wheeled 
his chair in front ,of the fire, put his feet on the 
fender, and clasping his hands behind his head, 
sat watching the smoke curling from his pipe. 
He felt that if any man had a right to enjoy 
perfect rest that evening, it was the curate of St 
Nicholas. He had conducted two services, and 
attended the afternoon classes. He had visited 
his sick, and, so far as he knew, done all that 
duty demanded of him. Now let him take his 
ease for an hour or two. He saw nothing to 
interfere with it, unless the -udnd should blow 
the windows in. 

Cuthbert Wrey was a man * of about twenty- 
eight, tall, muscular, and good-looking. His 
featiu’es, although strongly marked, were not 
irregular ; indeed, a very little more -would have 
made him a remarkably handsome man. Perhaps 
he looked at the worst, as -we see him now with 
his face in repose. Its expression was not quite 
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a liappy one. It bore at times a kind of dis- 
satisfied look — a look wliichj it seemed, might 
soon grow habitual. His brows had a trick of 
frowning until they almost met, and at the same 
time the corners of his mouth fell in a slightly 
scornful manner — whether in scorn at the world 
in general, or himself in particular, it is doubtful 
if he could have determined. Anyway, his face 
was not exactly the face of a happy, successful, 
or contented man. Yet, when he spoke, even 
when another’s affairs occupied his mind, and 
he was not thinking of Cuthbert Wrey, this 
expression completely vanished. His -words were 
kind, ’ and the smile which accompanied them 
always frank an(i j)iGasing as the words them- 
selves. Altogether, .he was a great favourite 
with both the rich and poor of Oversea. 

He did not look very clerical as he sat in the 
shabby armchair. His long black coat had been 
replaced by a comfortable loose-fitting garment, 
a relic of his Oxford days ; sad enough in its 
decay, but not in its hue. 

Well-earned as his rest was, he did not seem 
to enjoy it much. He gazed on his smoke-clouds 
for a long time, and the dissatisfied expression 
oh his face deepened. Then he sighed, and 
releasing his right hand, swept it round with 
a kind of hopeless gesture. His arm was a long 
on^ and in tlie circuit it made, came in contact 
with the black sermon-case which he had 
deposited on the mantelpiece, and which con- 
tained the discourse he had so recently .delivered 
to the scanty congregation who had braved the 
weather. It fell at his feet ; and with a grim 
smile on his face, Cuthbert let it lie. 

‘ It ’s no use,’ he said, looking at the ill-treated 
sermon, and apparently addressing his remarks 
to it — ‘ it ^s no use. How can I expect to convince 
others, if I can’t convince myself? I wrote that 
sermon for myself ; I preached it for myself, not 
for my flock ; yet I am more full of doubt than 
before. The hard work, the penury, I did not 
mind, until I began to doubt. There must be an 
end to this. Why did I take orders?^ he con- 
tinued, looking fiercely at the passive sermon-case. 
^Why did I take orders? Now, to answer that 
question, a man must know himself better than 
I do. I had to make my living in one profession 
or another. I was ambitious, and, I believed, 
clever. The Church was easy to enter, and I 
may have fancied there -was' a career there for 
a clever man. It was no wrong to think this ; 
for in those days I believed I could do my duty 
as a clergyman. Then my frame of mind at 
the time ! ■ — here his eyes grew sad and his 
voice dropped. ‘Margaret had just died. She 
never knew I loved her; but I knew it. And 
then, Travers — ah, ' Travers, Travers, my friend ! 
-with your sweet childlike trust in - every old 
tradition — your silvery tongue — 3^11 are answer- 
able for my mistake. Those walks together, 
those arguments of yours, the fervid eloquence 
of which so mo-ved me, that for. a time I could 
see all things by 3mur own' light! In leaving 
the Church, I shall not be accused of self- 
interested motives. I have nothing in view. 
On the other hand, I don’t make much sacrifice. 
Fifty shillings a week is not a great income for 
a man to earn. I will set about making the 
change at once. — Well, Mrs Koberts, what is 
it?’ he asked testily, as his landlady knocked, 


entered, and cut short his meditations in a 
moment. 

‘Some one from “The Folly,” sir, with this 
note.’ 

‘ Mrs Blatchford is worse, I suppose ? ’ said the 
curate, opening- the note. It contained a few 
hastily written ' lines from the doctor : ‘ I am 
afraid Mrs B. cannot last out '’the night. She is 
anxious to see you. Come at once.’ 

‘ Poor woman 1 ’ ejaculated Cuthbert. ‘ So 
much better she seemed yesterday, and now 
dying.’ 

‘Is she indeed, poor thing?’ said Mrs Koberts, 
with a S3nnpathetic face. 

‘Yes; I must go at once.’ He took off his 
lounging-coat, preparatory to assuming his clerical 
garb. ‘I don’t know how I shall get there 
through this weather.’ 

‘ There is a carriage waiting, sir.’ 

‘ Then go down, and say I shan’t be a' minute.’ 

Cuthbert attired himself as quickly as he could. 
Then, with a half-sigh, he took his pocket com- 
munion service, and prepared himself for the 
solemn duty before him. Pie felt it no grievance 
to be called from his fireside. Duty was clear 
enough, and no doubts haiussed him on that 
score. .He would have gone as willingly to the 
poorest member of his congregation, or any one 
else’s congregation, who needed his aid, as he went 
to the richest lady in Oversea, as !Mrs Blatchford 
was reputed to be. He spoke a pleasant -word 
to the coachman, a shapeless bundle of wraps, on 
the box, and entered the brougham, which drove 
off as fast as the horses could draw it. It was not 
at a great rate of speed, for the road was steep 
and the gale still at its height, blowing the 
reins into graceful curves, commencing -at the 
driver’s hands, and ending at the horses’ bits ; 
even’ at times threatening to overturn the carriage 
entirely. 

The dying woman lived in a large house on the 
top of the iiill overlooking Oversea. In whatever 
part of the town you stood, you could see that 
house. When first built, it had been christened 
some high-sounding name ; but that name had 
long since A^anished. , Nicknames often cling to 
people and . to things much longer than their 
proper names, and for years this house had been 
known 'as ‘The Folly,’ or sometimes as ‘Barnes’ 
Folly.’ The original Barnes from whom it derWed 
this distinction Avas a sanguine man, Avho had 
imbibed the notion that, Avith proper treatment, 
Oversea Avas destined to become one of the most 
fashionable seaside resorts in England. He Avas 
a tradesman Avho had made money in the place,, 
and claimed for it natural advantages which few 
others could be, persuaded to see. His theory Avas, 
that if suitable residences were erected, people 
of station and importance Avould. flock to them. 
The feeling was patriotic, honourable, and ruinous. 
He tested the truth of it by building a huge house 
on the A^eiy top of the hill. It cost him several 
thousands, and Avhen finished, no one could be 
tempted either to buy 0 ^ to rent it. Lacking 
a tenant, Mr Barnes lived; there himself for some 
years — he could scarcelyj be said to occupy it ; 
being a bachelor, his belongings ,and himself barely 
•filled a corner. By-and-b}^ some other sjDecula- 
tions Avent aAvry ; Mr Barnes AA^as ruined, and 
died, eventuall}^, in the county union. Then the 
mortgagee took possession, and finding another 
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sanguine man, sold him the house for about 
one- third of the sum it cost Barnes. After that, 
it made a few intermittent, spasmodic, and un- 
availing efforts to earn a livelihood. At various 
times, it was a hoarding-house without hoarders, 
an^ hotel without guests, a school without pupils, 
and a hydropathic establishment without patients. 
Then it gave up the battle, and for several years 
lay void and lethargic — its only use in the world 
being that of serving as a capital landmark, to the 
Channel pilots, or a warning to SjDoculators who 
might fancy that Oversea could be made anything 
of. 

Shortly after Cuthbert Wrey entered upon his 
duties as curate of St Nicholas, Barnes’ Folly took 
a new start. The gossip of the place said that a 
inch widow, noAV the owner of the deserted 
mansion, had made up her mind to reside in 
it. It is not clear how Mrs Blatchford became 
possessed pf such an undesirable propert}^ ; pro- 
bably it was by way of mortgage ; but it had been 
hers for several years, and her intentions were 
as gossip asserted. The shuttered windows -were 
once more opened ; . painters, plasterers, and paper- 
hangers spent a busy and profitable three months 
in tlie house ; van-loads of furniture arrived, and 
Barnes’ Folly was again inhabited. 

As no one save an eccentric person would have 
lived in such a house from choice, the Oversea 
folk were not surprised at finding that Mrs Blatch- 
ford was eccentric. ' She was a widow of about 
fifty-five — without, so far as people knew, son, 
daughter, or near relative. She was haughty as 
a Spaniard, ]}vo\\d as Lucifer, and cold as the east 
wind. She lived in dreary solitude in the big 
house, neither going into society nor entertaining 
company. That she was rich, was self-evident ; 
but no one knew the true extent of her wealth. 
To those of her own station with vrhom chance 
brought her into contact, she was reiDellently 
polite ; to her inferiors, she was rigidly just. She 
subscribed to the various local charities in a 
severe, business-like, but substantial manner; and, 
although living alone, her establishment was con- 
ducted on a liberal scale, most comforting to the 
Oversea tradesmen. She drove about in her great 
carriage, a stately solitary lady ; and with the 
exception of Cuthbert Wrey, no one in the neigh- 
bourhood could be said to stand on terms of friend- 
ship with her. 

Curiously enough, between Mrs Blatchford and 
the curate something very much lilce friendship 
had existed for some years. As in duty bound, 
he had called upon her shortly after her arrival. 
It may be his natural manner and pleasant words 
had made an impression upon lier — anyway, he 
had not found her so stern and repellent as she 
appeared to her other visitors. A little while 
afterwards, he had been able to render her a 
trifling service, or so it appeared ; but it had in 
all probability saved her house from becoming 
the prey of burglars. Since then, the solitary 
lady had shoAvn him decided marks of her favoiu'. 
Cuthbert was a gentleman, and if a very poor one, 
perfectly independent— far too much so, to let 
the rich lady imagine she was iii any w^ay con- 
descending by showing him friendship. More- 
over, he was a clever, clear-headed man, such 
as a woman likes to consult when any difficulties 
arise in her business affairs. So Mrs Blatchford 
found not only his society entertaining, but, on 


occasions, his help and advice valuable. Thus 
it was that he was the one person she seemed glad 
to see ; and for a long time he had. been, if not 
the only visitor, the only welcome visitor at The 
Folly. 

On his side, when he had penetrated the veil 
of reserve with which she covered herself, 
Cuthbert found her an intellectual, well-informed 
woman. From chance remarks, he decided that 
her nature had been spoiled and her life soured 
by some great grief ; and he soon found that she 
X^ossessed an ii’on will, and determination to have 
her own way at any cost. Yet she was not exact- 
ing or unreasonable ; and to him, wliose interests 
could in nowise clash with her own, she appeared 
a sincere, if somewhat undemonstrative, friend. 
It can scarcely be said that he loved her — her 
nature was not a lovable one — perhajps it was 
good-natured pity at her loneliness that induced 
him to visit her so often and to trouble himself 
about her affairs. Certainly it was with no 
thought of j)ersonal advantage — unless it were 
for the use of her well-stocked library ; although 
malicious j)eople wlio knew not Cuthbert, wagged 
ill-natured tongues, and x^roiDhesied that one day 
the strangely assorted pair of friends would forget 
the disparity of their years. 

During the last few months, it had been the 
man’s turn to want an adviser. His doubts as to 
his fitness for the profession he had chosen, needed 
to ,be ventilated. Each day, the feeling that he 
must no longer remain in the Church grew 
stronger and stronger ; yet he dreaded taking the 
final step. Mrs Blatchford had given him good 
counsel, and advised him to act as honesty of 
pose impelled him. Only the day before she was 
taken ill, she had said, with more feeling than he 
had ever known her exhibit : ‘ Mr Wrey, you are 
my friend, perhaps my only friend. I can see you 
are troubled. Make an end to this, and be your- 
self once more. I am as fond of you as I am of 
aii}^ one in the world. I am old enough to be 
your mother. If you want money for a fresh 
start in life, you must take it from me.’ 

Cuthbert had declined the offer, firlnly but 
gratefully. , If he left the Church for conscience- 
sake, he must make some sacrifice, or he would 
not feel right in his own mind. Still, he was 
glad to think that this stern, j)i’oud woman was 
so kindly disposed towards him. 

Since that day, he had not seen her. The next 
day, she was taken seriously ill, and doctors and 
nurses were summoned. Of course he had called 
regularly until to-day, when his duties had been 
so heavy, he could not find time to mount the 
hill. And yesterday he had heard she was so 
much better. 

The horses struggled bravely to the top of the 
liill on which The Folly stood, braving the fury 
of the storm. A grave servant, whose face spoke 
of impending calamity, showed Cuthbert into the 
library, where the doctor joined him. 

‘ She has been delirious all day,’ he said — ^ call- 
ing for her son.’ 

‘Her son 1 Has she a son"?’ asked Cuthbert, 
surj)rised. 

‘ She must have ; and by the way she talks, 
I should think he had been but little joy to her. 
Consciousness returned about an hour ago, but 
it means the end. She asks for you continually, 
and you are barely in time. Come with me.’ 
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He was barely in time. Mrs Blatcbford was 
dying fast. Her aquiline features were sharp and 
drawn ; but her face bore a softer expression than 
Cuthbert c.ould remember having seen upon it. 
He knelt beside her and took her hand. Seeing 
she strove to speak, lie leant his ean close to her 
lips. 'Under my piUow,' were the only^ Avords 
he could catch. He Ms hand as directed, 
and dreAv forth a letter addressed to himself. 

■ ' Shall I read it V he asked softly. 

The slight movement she Avas able to make 
Avas a negative one. Cuthbert again bent doAvn 
to catch her faint words. 'Read it,’ she gasped — 
'after my funeral — alone. Promise — SAvear you 
aaRI obey it to the letter.’ 

' So far as I consistently can, I SAvear — I 
promise, on my honour as a gentleman.’ 

His Avmrds seemed to satisfy her. He felt the 
faintest pressure of her fingers ; then, like one 
Avlio has done Avitli Avorldly things, she sank once 
more into stupor. The doctor, until now, had, 
from feelings of delicacy, draAvn aside. He came 
near and shook his head ominously. Nothing 
more could be done. 

Yet she aAvoke , again. Her fingers tightened 
round Cuthbert’s, and her disengaged hand seemed 
trying to find him through darkness. She even 
spoke again, and her voice, although faint, Avas 
distinct and passionate. 'My son — my only child ! 
You have come back at last — at last. But it is 
too late. I forgave, but I could not. forget. I 
have done it for the best, darling. — He is a true 
man, and Avill keep his oath. — Good-bye. You 
have come back, and I fear nothing.’ 

So Honoria Blatchford died, happy in the 
merciful delusion that the hand she held Avas 
that of the son with Avhom, years ago, she had 
parted in anger, and Avhom she had neA^er since 
seen. 


THE SENSE OE SMELL. 

Op all the senses possessed by that 'protean animal’ 
man, not one is more easily dispensed with than 
that of smell. It must be Avithin the experience 
of many of us to , have met indmduals enjoying 
good health, spirits, and intellectual activity, and 
yet quite devoid of the power of perceiving odours. 
Still, we may accept it as an axiom, that just as 
there is no waste and nothing unnecessary in the 
material Avorld, so the deprivation of the faculty 
of smell is a loss of one source of pleasure, of 
one of the outAvorks of animal life, and without 
it Ave are all more liable to the intrusion of 
matters into our bodies of a hurtful charabter, 
often, perhaps, to the exclusion of material that 
might be useful, pleasurable, and necessary. The 
perfect animal is capable of most acute emotions 
both of ]pain and pleasure ; but as experience 
teaches us that these terms are relative to each 
other, so we find that those organisations rendered 
im^Derfect by training, surroundings, or formation 
of unhealthy habits, are often pleasurably affected 
by circumstances which Avould cause distress, 
disease, or eA^en death to -the perfectly normal 
and healthy constitution. These obseiwations of 
course hold -true for all our senses ; but confining 
our remarks strictly to the. subject in hand, AA^e 


Avill jot doAvn a feAv facts relating to Avhat may 
be termed the healthy and unhealthy use of the 
olfactory organs. 

A man blessed Avith the full power of smell 
goes through this world possessed, as Ave have 
already said, of a pleasure, sensual perhaps, but 
still a pleasure, hardly second to any afforded 
him by the other faculties. There is no mind, 
'barbarian or Greek,’ tliat is not — often uncon- 
sciously — influenced by the -perfumes or the 
malodours that, one may meet AAuth in the daily 
course. Take the scents of the flo Avers. Who 
is there that proceeding along some leafy country 
lane, does not encounter a delicate odour, Avhich 
irresistibly carries his memory back to days 
Avhen, younger and freer from real care, he gam- 
boled amongst the gems of nature to Avhich the 
suggesting perfume belongs — . 

The smell of violets, hidden in the green, 

Pours back into my empty soul and frame 

The time when I remembered to haA^e been 
Joyful and free from blame. 

This poAver of association is indeed the most 
remarkable of all the ' phenomena Avhich demand 
attention AAhen studying this subject. An in- 
stance is on record of a lawyer whose* delight 
Avas to get AAuthin range of a farmyard. And 
why? His childhood had been spent amid the 
sights, sounds, and scents that surround the 
farmhouse ; and so the familiar ammoniacal exhala- 
tions carried him back to the green fields and 
rustic pleasures of his youthful home. 

The writer has himself met with an individual 
Avhom the noisome smell of sulphuretted hydrogen 
gratified and pleased. His explanation Avas, that 
many of his happiest days were spent as a student 
in a Avell-knoAvn chemical laboratory, where cer- 
tainly that smeU prevailed to an unusual extent. 
A kindred smell, namel3q that of rotten e"gs, 
is highly appreciated by the Chinese ; but this, 
of course, is rather a cultivated preference than 
one due to association. Similarljq asafcetida and 
valerian are the delight of many Eastern nations. 
A French author tells us of a jmung lady Avho 
loved beyond all perfumes the smell of old books. 
Perhaps, with affectionate solicitude, she had been 
the constant attendant upon some old bookAvorm 
of a father or guardian, and hence the leathery 
mustiness took her back to days when, quietly 
happy, she seemed to recognise in the dusty tomes 
liAung and trusty friends. 

Many instances are mentioned by different 
authorities of persons being rendered faint, or 
otherwise painfully affected, by such odours as 
musk, civet, and even in some , cases by the more 
generally agreeable one of the rose. Often, 
hoAveA^'er, this effect is due inore to imagination 
than to an^dhing else.; for example. Hr Carpclli 
tells us of a lady AA^ho could not bear the smell 
of the rose, and actually fainted on recemng a 
visit from a friend AAho carried one ; and yet the 
floAver, the cause of all the trouble, Avas an arti- 
'•ficial one, and quite innocent of scent ! 

Many uncivilised tribes, compelled by their 
lack of other resources to cultivate to perfection 
the animal senses, are able to smell as keenly as 
the bloodhound, and can track their objects of 
search for miles, aided only by the maxwellous 
delicacy of their olfactory nerves., Blind persons 
also often experience' this extraordinar}’- exaltation 
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of the sense. A blind gentleman who had formed 
a morbid antipathy to cats, acquired thereby a 
sense of smell so keen, that he could tell the 
proximity of pnssy even where several doors 
intervened between him and the object of his 
dislike, and when he had no means of -acquiring 
a knowledge of its presence except by the exercise 
of the nerves of smell. 

Some ingenious minds have thrown out a 
sug^^estion, that we might teach the blind to 
read by having an odour to represent each letter 
of the alphabet. S3nlney Smith remarked : ‘ We 
may even live to see the day when men may be 
taught to smell out their learning, and when 
a fine scenting-day shall be considered as one 
peculiarly favourable to study. ^ We are afraid, 
however, that the nose as an appreciator of 
odours is too delicate an organ, and too readily 
dulled, to have so much throvm upon it. The 
constant smelling of one odour, as is well known, 
quickly destroys our perception of that particular 
one. Eichelieu used to live in an atmosphere so 
perfume-laden as positively to be painful to his 
visitors, whilst he himseE was unconscious of the 
suspicion of a smell. More practical illustrations 
can be quoted from the personal experience of many 
of us. Go into the great majority of hlational, 
British, or Board schoolrooms when they are 
thronged with the children and teachers ; directly 
you , enter, you are assailed by the repulsive 
greasy odour caused by the organic exhalations 
from the bodies and clothes of the inmates. You 
complain of the smeU, and suggest a want of 
ventilation ; but in nine cases out of ten, the 
master or mistress strenuously denies the existence 
of any smell whatever, and avers that the venti- 
lating- appliances have met with the approval of 
the omniscient inspector, and evidently marks' you 
■ do'wn as a fastidious ‘ fusser.^ 

Or caU on a friend, one of whose unwritten 
laws is the avoidance of draughts. You are 
ushered into a hall redolent of all the dinners 
and other meals that have been consumed during 
the past week, and you gladly and hopefully pass 
on to the drawing-room, which you find, however, 
is also bathed, in an atmosphere the odour of 
which is indefinable, but decidedly not sweet. 
You endeavour to obtain your friend’s ideas on 
smells and so forth ; and gradually you discover, 
by cautious sounding, that he looks upon his 
abode as a model of what a well-ventilated, 
inodorous residence should be. You sigh to 
yourself, and enter your host on your mental 
tablets as another example of one who has lost 
the power of appreciating certain disagreeable 
odours by too constant an experience of them. 

Those employed in occupations such as bone- 
boiling, chemical-manure making, and the like, are 
able to exist amid smells of the most sickening 
character, in virtue of this saine fact. 

Erom these instances,' we ought to be able to 
derive some notion of the advantages to be gained 
from the sense of smell. We are endowed ndth 
olfactory nerves to enable us to distinguish dangers 
to our health co-existing vdth odours repugnant 
to a normal sense of smell, and also to excite 
lively and pleasurable emotions, which may help 
to make an ofttimes weary struggle more bearable. 
At the same time, if we would fully avail ourselves 
of the services offered by our power to smell, we 
must carefully avoid too prolonged an indulgence 


in any one. odour* and we must remember, that 
although a bad smell in itself may not be 
specifically poisonous, it will yet have a tendency 
to lower the health ; and it may be the forerunner, 
or at anyrate the indicator of the existence of 
disease, or the conditions of disease. 


BLUE ELOWEES AND BEES. 

We have long seen that Nature never sought to 
make a secret of the fact that insects owe their 
very life to flowers ; and now. it is no novelty to 
remark that the benefit is absolutely mutual, and 
that without the industry of insects certain flowers 
would actually cease to exist. Both English and 
foreign naturalists have placed the matter beyond 
a doubt ; and Darwin’s convincing experiments 
iq^on^ the superiority of cross-fertilised over self- 
fertilised flowers are fresh in every mind. The 
subject has been already touched on in this 
Journal; and discovery leading on to discovery, 
some very curious facts have lately been elicited 
with regard to tlie preference shown by hitherto 
supposed illogical creatures for certain colours. 

It is true that close observers have long been 
aware that beetles, bees, and flies display manifest 
likings for different kinds of plants ; that certain 
flowers are only visited by certain insects, which 
'will pass over many apparently tempting honey- 
cups in a diligent search for the particular one 
they prefer ; but by what rules they are , habitu- 
ally guided, it has been thought impossible to 
discover. Now, by some still more recent inves- 
tigations, we are led to think many insects are pro- 
vided with a colour-sense ; that small flies as a rule 
prefer white ; most beetles, yeUow ; and that blue 
flowers' are specialised for fertilisation by bees ; 
blue being the favourite colour of bees, and the 
adaptation ha-ving gone on passic on both 
sides ; so that as the bee-flowers grew bluer, bees 
grew fonder and fonder of blue ; and as they 
grew fonder of blue, they have more and more 
constantly preferred the bluest flowers. 

But before getting up to this point, it must be 
understood that every plant has a long history of 
its oflm, and that this history leads .us on throiigh 
a wonderful series of continuous metamorphoses. 
In the earliest flowers, there were simply leaves, 
stamens, and O'vules ; the stamen and ovary being 
by origin modified leaves. All stamens show a 
tendency to become flattened out into petals. In 
the centre of the water-lily — one of the simplest 
types of flowers — a regular gradation from the 
]Derfect stamen to the perfect petal may be 
traced. We find the ordinary stamen with stalks 
and yellow anthers ; and then the stalks ^grow 
broader, and pollen sacs less perfect ; then a few 
stamens like petals, only they have imperfect 
anthers at the very top ; and then the true petals. 
There are many other cases in' which the stamens 
seem to have turned into petals ; in almost all 
double flowers, the outer petals are produced 
from the inner stamens. Evolution is generally 
traceable, and the parent form does not always 
die out. The duckweed still exists the most 
primitive flower of all, consisting of a stamen and 
a pistil growing out of the edge of the leaf, and 
hardly to be seen without a lens; but the pistil 
contains true seeds, and it is thought that all 
existing flowering-plants are descended from this 
inconspicuous original one. By degrees, insects 
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'sd si ting the tin}'- flowers and cross-fertilising them, 
brought stronger and better blossoms to bloom • 
several stamens and several carpels made com- 
jionnd flowers out of simple single ones ; stamens 
gradually crowded out from the middle, became 
flattened into petals ; and petals changed from their 
original white or yellow, beginning first to be 
variegated, various pigments being contained in 
the ordinary tissues of plants, and requiring but 
little modiflcation to produce pink, purple, and 
blue. 

These different hues being laid up in the tissues 
of plants — an example of which is familiar to us 
all in the varying tints of autumn leaves — a 
faint colour-change is not an unlikely accident. 
Soil, climate, and cultivation are known to alter 
the original colours of flowers. The wild forget- 
me-not wanders from yellow to pink, from pink 
to blue • the wallflower turns from yellow to red, 
violet, and purple; and it is quite fair to believe 
that through the selective agency of insects, one 
particular colour being chiefly visited by them, 
either by chance or actual preference, that colour 
.may be transmitted through generations, until 
it becomes a permanent one. Sir John Lubbock, 
after a series of experiments, arrives at the conclu- 
sion that blue is the favourite colour of bees. 
That they possess a sense of colour, there can be 
no manner of doubt. By placing honey on slips 
of glass resting on black, white, yellow, orange, 
blue, green, and red paper, he found that however 
often the slips might be transposed, the blue was 
the one preferred ; yet, in a list of plants best 
loyed by bees, given in Wood’s Manual for tlieir 
management, not a single really blue flower finds 
a place. We know, however, that blue flowers 
are comparatively rare, and it would apx^ear that 
the spontaneous variations which make towards 
blue are less frequent than those which make 
towards pink, red, purple, or orange. Monkshood, 
larkspur, and columbine are chiefly fertilised by 
bees ; and Daiuvin, watching the flight of a humble- 
bee from a tall larkspur in full flower to another 
1 plant of the same species at the distance of fifteen 
yards, which had not yet a single flower open, 
thinks that they -were able to recognise it by the 
buds, which showed a tinge of blue. 

Colour would seem to vary most on .the most 
curiously developed flowers ; and those which have 
; been most highly specialised are usually purple, 
lilac, or blue. Now, bees and butterflies may be 
said to be highly specialised insects ; and Grant 
Allen draws from this, that if the more specialised 
and , modified flowers, which gradually fitted their 
forms and the position of their honey glands to 
the forms of bees or butterflies, showed a natural 
tendency to ]Das3 from yellow, through pink and 
red, to purple and blue, it would follow that the 
insects which were being evolved side by side 
with them,' and which were aiding at the same 
time in their evolution, would grow to recognise 
; these developed colours as the visible symbols 
I ■ of those flowers from which they could obtain- the 
; largest amount of honey with the least possible 
I ■ trouble. 

; Darwin unconsciously adds weight to’ a deduc- 
‘ tion which at first sight seems to be almost too 
poetic and fanciful, by remarking that self-fertilised 
flowers are' generally uniform in tint ; whilst it is 
the habit of cross-fertilised ones to become darker. 
Should we be able to follow these arguments step 


by step, there will no longer be any hesitation in 
the matter ; we shall no longer find any difficulty 
in believing that since blue is the especial symbol 
of advancement, the aristocratic bee should con- 
stantly prefer it. 


A 'POOL’ HIGH MAN. 

On a sumraer morn — long faded 
Into distance of the Past — • 

In a chamber warm and shaded. 

By an awful gloom pervaded, 

A ‘ poor ’ rich man breathed his last. 

’Mid the outside beauty lying 
Bound his fair and stately home, 

Sad and lonely he lay dying — 

Only summer winds were sighing, 

Only raindrops broke the gloom. 

All around was wealth and splendour ; ■ 

Yet no weeper came to shed 
, ^ Tears of sorrow, true and tender — ■ 

Such as only love can render — • 

By his solitary bed ! 

Hirelings, set to watch, had slumbered 
As his dying breath he drew, 

For they knew his hours were numbered, 

And they cared not, nor were cumbered 
^Yith Love’s servings, kind and true. 

(Love had stood, perchance, and waited 
To reteive the dying breath, 

Till the agony abated, 

Till the spirit worn, belated. 

Fled into the arms of Death !) 

YYith observance high and stately, 

He was borne unto his tomb ; ; 

And hired mourners, all sedately — 

AYho had laughed aloud so lately — 

Yfore long faces full of gloom ! 

While the muffled bells tolled slowly 
From the belfry overbead. 

And the ' De Profund is ’ holy, ■ 

Sung by voices melancholy, 

Sounded, for the silent dead ! 

Only when his head was covered 

With the earth all brown and cold, ■ 
Pitying eyes at last discovered 
, One poor woman’s form, which hovered 
O’er the silent, voiceless mould. 

Only one he had forsaken 
And betrayed in her lost youth, 

Came to mourn— as if o’ertaken 
By her grief^as if to waken 
■ Him to honour, love, and truth. 

Tea, she wept as if despairing, 

With a heai’t by anguish torn, 

While the idle crowd, uncaring, 

Some with bitter jests unsparing, 

Mocked her ! pallid and forlorn ! ' 

J. H. 
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THE BIHYAYS OE NATIONAL EINANCE. 
In an article on tlie National Ledger (No. 980 of 
this Journal) j we lately presented our readers with 
a brief account of the debit and credit sides of a 
balance-sheet which deals with the vast sum of 
nearly one hundred millions sterling per annum, 
and showed wlience this magnificent income is 
derived, and into what services it is divided, for 
the purpose of carrying on the Queen’s government. 
AVe, however, dealt only with the immense sums 
received in the^ aggregate from various sources, 
and expended upon the various services, or depart- 
ments, into which the; administrative power of 
the State is divided ; and although we gave a few 
curious details with regard to some of the items 
which figure on both sides of the vast account, 
we by no means exhausted the stock of curiosities 
with wliicli a long and tedious search into the 
byways of the national finance has made us 
huniliar. Most of our readers are of course aware 
that although it is to his ledger that the merchant 
turns to ascertain how his business stands, it is to 
the daybook, or rough account, that he must go 
to obtain a knowledge of those items which, like 
the bricks in a house, serve to build up the 
edifice of wliich he is justly proud. It is to the 
national dayb 9 ok, therefore, that we now direct 
the attention of our readers, while, like patient 
showmen, we exhibit some of the facts and 
curiosities of the colossal work which is both the 
terror and pride of the British taxpayer. 

The first principal portion of the national 
revenue is that which is described under the head 
of ^ Customs,’ and though comparatively few 
articles, amongst the shiploads of merchandise 
which are daily brought to our shoi'es, are sub- 
jected to a customs-tariff, it is astonishing to find 
that this branch of the revenue-creating depart- 
ments of the government brings in no less a sum 
than twenty millions in round figures. Tobacco 
brings into the exchequer annually the large 
sum of nine millions for customs-duty alone, 
showing that the national pipe is a very capacious 
one, and that we ought first to glance about us 
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at home, ere calling the Germans a ^nation of 
smokers.’ Nine millions ! . And tlie quantity 
imported for 1881-2 reached the surprising total 
of fifty millions eight Iiundred and thirty-nine 
thousand two hundred and twenty-nine pounds’ I 
weight — of which only seventy pounds was snuff 1 
The real value of tliis great quantity of tobacco is : 
not more than about three millions sterling, and 
the duty raises it to nine. This means, tliat out 
of, say, threepence paid for an ounce of .tobacco, ‘ 
twopence goes to the government, and- only, 
a .penny to • the dealer. Tea, at the moderate 
charge of sixpence a- pound duty, produces, a 
yearly sum of nearly four millions, the quantity 
taxed in 1881-2 being about two hundred and 
ten minions of pounds ! Coffee, at twopence duty 
on the pound, only brought in about two hun- 
dred thousand pounds. Raisins, figs, prunes, cocoa, 
chicory, beer, wine, mum, and spruce, are the 
other eatables and drinkables which have to j 
pay custom to the State, but whicli, sonie day 
or another, will doubtless be admitted free of 
any duty. Gold and silver plate are also taxed 
by the customs autliorities, and there is a hea\^ 
inland duty on the home produce ' of these 
precious metals. 

The Excise duty on alcoholic drinks brings 
into the national exchequer twenty-three millions 
sterling; but it is encouraging to the friends of 
temperance to find that this source of income 
is gradually and surely diminishing year by 
year. 

The tax on dogs seems to have been a happy 
thought ; for, by the energetic, collection made by 
tlie inland Revenue officers in the year 18S1-2, 
the - handsome sum of three hundred tlioiisand | 
pounds has accrued to the national exchequer. | 
This tax, like all new taxes vdiicli are more than | 
usually unpopular, was evaded to such an extent . 
in the first year or two s>i its existence as to 
render it ^comparatively valueless. In the year j 
1878, however, the Inland Revenue authorities 
^instituted some twenty thousand prosecutions, 
which soon had the desired effect. The room 
in the Inland Revenue department at Somerset j 
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House in wliicli the registers of these proceedings 
are kept is known by the name of the ^ Dogs’ 
Office/ and the clerks employed therein as ‘ J oily 
Dogs.’ This tax has produced one great national 
advantage in the disappearance from our streets 
of numberless canine prowlers, and has thus 
been the means of reducing the risk run from 
that terrible and distressing ' disease, hydro- 
phobia. 

Under the head of ‘ Stamps’ we find the probate 
■ and legacy duties — or, as some call them, the 
death-duties — producing a sum of seven millions ; 
and these are perhaps the most justifiable and 
least irritating of all the national imposts. One 
item in this part of our daybook lias a very 
questionable complexion, and is — or ajipears to 
be, to say the least of it — a heavy tax upon 
education. We refer to the sum of twelve thou- 
sand pounds, or thereabouts, which is received 
by the Civil Service Commission as ‘ examination 
fees.’ These fees are taken from successful and 
unsuccessful candidates alike, and are never re- 
turned, although in many instances the few 
shillings required have been scraped together 
in the face of many untold hardshixDS by the half- 
starved, out-of-a-situation city clerk. Of course, 
we speak here of the candidates for writerships, 
who, if they pass the examination, find that their 
fate is to be the slaves of the service with plenty 
' of hard work, but very little pay. The City 
merchant who would take advantage of the hun- 
dreds of need}’’ applicants for ]Dlace by fining them 
two shillings and sixpence each, and so accuniu- 
■ lating therefrom a handsome income, . would be 
scouted from the society of decent traders, and 
yet this is exactly wliat the State does under the 
somewhat misleading term of ^ examination fees.’ 
Until c^uite lately, the fee paid by candidates for 
writerships was five shillings. 

Patent medicines and playing-cards increase the 
national income by one himdred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds in the case of the former, and four- 
teen thousand in that of the latter, the gross total 
for stamps used as ^ fees ’ being about six liundred 
and fifty thousand poiuids. While we are on this 
subject of fees, it is worthy of notice that a sum 
of about five thousand pounds annually is received 
by the Kegistrar-General’s Department (England) 
for copies of certificates of births, deaths, and 
marriages, supplied to the public for legal and 
other purposes. 

The old window-tax — or the tax upon light, 
as it used to be appropriately termed — finds a 
substitute nowadays in the inhabited house duty, 
which, with the land-tax — known together as 
the Queen’s taxes — brings into John Bull’s capa- 
cious purse nearly three millions of money. But 
perhaps the most inquisitorial and annoying of 
all our imposts is the income-tax, which is so 
elastic and of so handy a nature, that every 
Chancellor of the Exchequer flies to it, the moment; 
an increase of revenue is required, for the piupose 
of restoring the financial ecxuilibrium. 

- 


Without making any special reference to that 
most useful of all the public departments the 
Post-office, we may remark that its, receipts for 
stamps alone exceed eight millions sterling. 

A curious item is that of discharge-money, 
smart-money, and forfeited pay from the army 
and navy, which for the year 1881-2 amounted 
to more than seventy tliousand pounds. Dis- 
charges from the army are now obtained on 
payment of ten pounds, instead of twenty as 
formerly ; while, if the soldier remains seven 
years with the eolours, he is paid twenty-one 
pounds by the State, as deferred pa}^ and per- 
mitted to retire into Civil life (in the Pueserve), 
with a fiu’ther payment of sixpence a day for five 
years longer, when he becomes free again. What 
an improvement on the old state of things ! 

. The Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum 
shows a payment into the exchequer of seven 
thousand pounds ‘for maintenance’ — money, we 
may presume, VTung by Act of Parliament from 
many a poor person for the faults or misfortunes 
of others. In the same category we may place 
the receipts from the reformatories and industrial 
schools of the United Kingdom, which — being 
‘parental contributions for maintenance of chil- 
dren,’ &c. — amount to the sum of twenty-four 
thousand pounds. 

Convict labour in England and the colonies is 
remunerative to the extent of eighteen thousand 
pounds, and county .courts pay the excliequer 
half a million ; while the value of the old precept, 
‘Waste not, want not,’ is exemplified by the fact 
that the Stationery Office saves the country by 
the sale of waste-paper alone the sum of eleven 
thousand pounds ! ‘ Void ’ money orders gave 

the . state a nice little . present of five thousand 
pounds ; while perhaps the most curious of all 
these items is the repayment into Her ^Majesty’s 
Treasury of two thousand pounds as ‘money 
which the recipient did not desire to retain.’ We 
hope he may never have to ask for it again 1 

Having thus extracted from the debit side of 
this vast account some of the most interesting 
details, and pondered with our readers over the 
curiosities therein revealed, we will now glance at 
the credit items, which are quite as deserving of our 
close and serious attention. We cannot, of course, 
in the brief space at our disposal, give one half 
of the interesting and instructive matter which 
the parliamentary blue-books contain on this vital 
subject of the national accounts ; and indeed, oilr 
purpose is only to give those of our readers who 
have no time to study the matter for themselves,' 
some idea of the manner in which the large sums 
which form the revenue of the country are col- 
lected and expended, 

Eor the ‘receipt of custom’ alone, five thousand 
two hundred and twenty-three clerks, collectors, 
and other officials were required in 1881-2, at 
an expense to the State, of one million for sala- 
rieSj &c. ; and for the collection of the inland 
revenue (excise, &c.), five thousand nine hundred 
and sixty-five persons were employed, at an ex- 
penditure for salaries of nearly two millions. 
The largest of the national establishments is the 
Post-office, which employs nearly fifty thousand 
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persons, at a cost of five millions and a half. 
The Education Department for England, though 
only employing eight hundred and six officials, 
shows an outlay of three millions of the public 
money. The Office of Works, with tloree thou- 
sand seven hundred officials, cost the- country 
last year more than one million ; and the Home 
Office, with only four hundred and twelve ciii- 
loloyes, annillion and three-quarters.' 

There are nearly eighty dei>artments in all, 
in which a whole army of clerks and other 
•officials are employed, at a cost for the current 
3^ear of twenty-five million t\YO hundred and 
ninety-two thousand two hundred and eighteen 
pounds. The Civil Service has been likened 
to a large beehive, and the comparison is, in one 
respect at least, a very good one. Eor instance, 
if we take any one of these huge Civil depart- 
ments, we shall discover therein the usual appear- 
ance of a beehive, with its inhabitants dmded 
into the same classes of workers and drones. 
But there is this great difference — that whereas 
in the beehive, proper the Svorkers^ are the 
best treated, in these State beehives the very ' 
■opposite principle too often is applied. 

A very large hole is made in the national 
income by the army and navy, as reimesented 
by the Admiralty and War Office departments. 
Eor the current year, it is estimated that nearly 
thirty millions will be required to be expended 
on these two serffices alone. This wonderful 
.•sum of money, if it could be applied to other 
uses, would suffice to relieve the land of pau- 
perism ; while if we joined to it the millions 
annually expended in drink, we should in a very 
few years be, able to rid the world of more than 
half the humaii wretchedness it contains. 

Am ongst the greatest curiosities of the national 
accounts is that" vast iniquity which is the result 
of foUy in the policy of our ancestors, and 
which is popularly termed the national debt. 
Here, again, the State is called upon to pay 
.a yearly sum of twenty-eight millions as interest 
alone. The ^debt,’ which before the Eevolution 
of 1688 was called the ‘King’s Debt,' was at 
that time no larger than six hundred thousand 
pounds ; but it increased by leaps and bounds 
as soon as it was made ‘national,' until in 1883 
it reaches the enormous total of nearly eight hun- 
dred millions ! Imagination fails to grasp the 
magnitude of such a sum, and cannot speculate as 
to how much better the world would have been 
had it been applied to higher and nobler pur- 
poses than the mere art of slaying our fellow- 
men. 

The grand total of payments during the past 
year on behalf of our royal family was in round 
numbers about nine hundred thousand pounds, 
excluding the cost of the royal parks, which 
would make the whole sum over a million. 

• Leaving the region of these immense sums, 
we whU now direct our attention to the real 
curiosities . of the expenditure side of. the day- 
book, which are to be found in the numerous 
payments out of the public purse for purposes 
that cannot fail to amuse and surprise our 
readers. The pension list alone contains a mine 
-of wealth of this description, one of the most 
curious items being the pajunent pnually of six- 
teen hundred and twenty pounds four shillings (!) 
ito the ‘heirs of the Earl of Kinnoull.' The 


story of this grant is as follows : In the year 
1627, Charles I. 'gave the Caribbee Islands in 
the West Indies to the Earl of Carlisle. At the 
death of Lord Carlisle’s son, the grant devolved 
to his cousin the Earl of Kinnoull, from whom 
Charles II. bought back the proprietary rights 
which his father had granted to the Earl of 
Carlisle, giving him in lieu thereof an amiuity of 
a thousand pounds, payable from the four-and-a- 
half per cent, duties levied on exports from the 
islands. It is now charged to the consolidated 
fund. But it has long since been assigned out 
of the family to which it was granted ; and the 
so-called ‘ heirs ’ to uffioin the money is ]iow paid 
are ]Dersons who have bought the right to the 
annuity as one would buy ordinary railway 
shares. 

Another curiosity in this. way is a sum of sixty- 
tAvo pounds nine shillings and eightpence, Avhich 
Avas granted to the Duke of Grafton by Charles II. 
as compensation for the loss of office as clerk of 


the pipe ! This is also in alien hands, a later 
Duke haAung been so ungracious as to sell so 
curious an annuity out of the family. Yet 
another State curiosity is the annuity AAdiich is 
knoAAm as the Duke of Schomberg’s pension, and 
Avhich amounts annually to nine hundred and 
eighty-four pounds. This money is' paid to 
persons aaKo are called the ‘ heirs of unredeemed 
fractions!’ These ‘heirs’ are six persons, AAdiose 
shares vary from three hundred and fifty to fifty 
pounds. 

Loss of office under the Crown seems to be a 
highly remunerative transaction, to judge by the 
handsome pensions AAffiich John Bull pays to men 
Avho haA^e only been a few years in his service. 
In the year 1880, for instance, no less than fifty- 
s.even clerks under fifty years of age, and thirty- 
seven under fort}’-, Avere pensioned off for various 
causes, on sums varying from one hundred and 
fifty to seA^en hundred pounds per annum ! 
Indeed, it has lately become quite the fashion in 
the Chdl Seiwice for < an office AAdiich AAUshes to 
benefit certain of its employes at the expense of 
•others, to apply to the Treasury for a reorganisa- 
tion. It presents a scheme AAffiich the Treasury 
either accepts in its entirety, or modifies or 
extends, as it seems best to the poAA*ers that be. 
A rush is made at John Bull's purse. A feAV 
indmduals retire from the service on handsomer 
pensions than they ought to have been paid as 
salaries, and Avith lieaYj bonuses beside; AAdiile 
their ]Dlaces are fiUed by Writers, aaJio are com- 
pelled to do for tenpence an hour— Avith no other 
prospect or advantage— the Avork for which the 
retiring pensioners received splendid salaries. 
We will only give one instance of this kind of 
curiosity. It is the case of a clerk who elected 
to leaA^e the seiudce at foHy-one years of age. 
He entered it at sixteen, served tAA^enty-fiA’^e years, 
and Avas receiving a salary of four hundred pounds 
a year. On leaving, he received a bonus of one 
thousand pounds, and a pension of tAvo himdred 
and fifty. An d this is but a sample case of the 
curiosities of the pension-list ; indeed, it is 
croAAxled with them. 

We trust Ave have AAuitten enough, hoAvever, 
to illumine to a certain extent the dim and 
narroAV byAvays and recesses of English finance, 
or at least to create in the minds of our readers 
an inclination to search for themselves into the 
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musty records of tlie past, or the pleasant volumes 
■which, clothed in the azure uniform of the State,^ 
adorn many a bookseller’s stall in the streets of 
London. , 

TilE EOSEEY FOLK. 

CHAPTER XII. — A WIFE’s APPEAL. 

Two months of tlie life of John Scales passed 
away, during which he had three, opportunities 
of gaining good additions to his practice, but in 
each case he set liimself so thoroughly in opposi- 
tion to the medical men with whom he was to 
. he associated, that they one and all combined 
against him ; and the heterodox professor of 
strange ideas of his own had the satisfaction of 
learning that his services would he dispensed 
with. 

‘It doesn’t matter,’ he said to himself. ‘I’m 
a deal hap^Dier as I am. Strange I haven’t heard 
from Janies Scarlett, hy the way. I ’ll give him 
a look in at his office. What a paradise of a 
place the Eosery is I I wonder how the Diana 
is tliat I met — Lady Martlett. If I were an 
artist, I should go mad to paint her. As I’m 
a doctor,’ he added rellectively, ^I should like 
her as a patient.’ 

‘I shall he read}^ to believe in being influenced, 
if this sort of thing goes on,’ said the doctor, a 
couple of hours later, as he read a letter from Mrs 
Scarlett, giving him a long and x^JihEul account 
of his friend’s state of health. 

‘ Had four different doctors down,’ read Scales. 

‘ Hum — ^ha, of course — would have asked me to 
come too, hut they refused to meet me. Ha ! . I ’m 
getting a nice character, somehow. Say they can 
do no more. Humph ’ Wonder at that. Grow- 
ing moral, I suppose. Might have made a twelve- 
month’s job of it. Humph 1 Cousin, Mr Arthur 
Prayle, been so kind. Given up everything to 
attend to dear James’s affairs. I shouldn’t like 
him to have anything to do with mine. Will 
I come down at once James wishes it. W ell, 

I suppose I must, poor old chap. They’ve been 
dosing him to death. Poor old boy! 'the shock] 
of that drowning could hardly have kept up till 
now.’ Tlie upshot of it was that the doctor ran 
down that afternoon. 

Next morning, on entering the study, he found 
Mrs Scarlett and Prayle seated at the table, the 
latter leaning towards his cousin’s wife, and 
apparently pointing to something, in a small 
clasped book, with the very sharply pointed 
pencil that he held in his hand. 

Prayle started, and shifted his position quickly. 
]\Irs Scarlett did not move, beyond looking iip 
at the doctor anxiously, as his stern face was 
turned towards her. 

‘ I beg your pardon,’ he said ; ‘ I did not know 
that you were engaged.’ 

‘ Mr Prayle was explaining some business 
matters to me,’ said Mrs Scarlett. ‘Don’t go 
away. You said you should like to talk to me 
this morning.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied the doctor * coldly ,* ‘but the 
business will keep.’ 

‘ 0 no ; don’t go,’ said Mrs Scailett anxiously. 

.‘Perhaps I shall be cle trop,^ said Prayle 
smoothly. , 


‘Well, Mr Prayle, perhaps you would kindly 
give me half an hour.’ 

‘ Certainly,’ cried Prayle, with a great assump- 
tion of frankness. — ‘Mrs Scarlett will tell me, 
perhaps, when she would like to go on with these 
accounts ? ’ 

‘ Oh, at any time, Arthur,’ said Mrs Scarlett 
anxiously. ‘ Pray, do not think I am slighting 
them ; but this seems of so much more importance 
now.’ 

‘When and where you please,’ said Prayle 
softly. , ‘ Don’t study me. I have only my 

cousin’s interest at heart.’ He rose, smiling, and 
left the room ; but the smile passed off Prayle’s 
countenance as the door closed ; and he went out 
angry-looking and biting his lip, to walk up and 
down the garden, turning from time to time to 
the book he held in his hand. 

The doctor was very quiet and grave, as he 
took the chair pointed to by Mrs Scarlett ; and 
as he gazed at her rather fixedly, his face seemed 
to harden. 

‘ I am very glad you have come,’ she said. 
‘James seems to be more restful and confident, 
now you are here. He always thought so much 
of you.’ 

‘ We were such old companions ; perhaps that 
is it.’ 

‘Well, you have seen him again this morning. 
You said I was to give you time. Now, tell me 
what you think. You find him better ’ 

‘ I must be frank with you, jMrs Scarlett,’ said 
the doctor. ‘ No ; I do not.’ 

‘ And I was so hopeful ! ’ said the poor woman 
piteously. 

‘ It would be folly for me not to speak plainly 
— I think cruelty. I find him worse.’ 

Mrs Scarlett let lier head go down upon her 
hands, covering her face, and the doctor thought 
that she was \veeping ; but at the end of a minute, 
she raised her head again, and looked, at her 
visitor, dry-eyed but pale. ‘ Go 021 ,’ she said in 
a voice full of suppressed pain. 

‘ I cannot help telling .you plainly what I 
think.’ 

‘ No ; of course not. Pray, hide nothing from 
me.’ 

‘ Well, it seems to me,’ he continued, ‘ that in 
bringing him back as it were to life, I deft part 
of my work undone.’ 

‘ d no ! ’ cried Mrs Scarlett. 

‘ Yes ; I brought back his body to life and 
activit}’’, but I seem to have left behind inuch 
of liis brain. Tliat seems half dead. He is no 
longer the man lie was.’ 

‘ No,’ sighed Mrs Scarlett. ‘ What you say is 
true ; but surely,’ she cried, ‘ you- can cure him 
now.’ 

The doctor remained silent and thoughtful for 
a few minutes. ‘ I think when I was down here 
—at the time of the accident — I told you at the 
table about a patient I was attending — a gentle- 
man suffering from a peculiar nervous ailment.’ 

‘ 0 yes, yes 1’ cried Mrs Scarlett. ‘I remember. 

I It seems to be burned into my brain, and I’ve 
lain awake night after night, thinking it was 
almost prophetic.’ 

‘ I ’ve thought so too,’ said the doctor drily, 
‘ though I never fancied that I was going to join 
the prophets.’ 

‘ But you cured your patient 1’ ' . 
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‘ No ; I am sorry to say that my efforts have 
been vain. • It is one of iny failures ; and I think 
it would he a pity for me to take up poor Scarlett’s 
case.’ 

‘ But he wishes it — I wish it.’ 

‘You have quite ceased going to Sir Morton 
Laurent % ’ 

‘0 yes. He did my husband no good; and 
the excitement of going up to tovm — the train 
—the carriage — and the cab — and then seeing the 
doctor, always upset him dreadfully. I am sure 
the visits did him a great deal of harm.’ 

‘ Perhaps so, in his nervous state. Maybe, under 
the circumstances, you were wise to mve them 
up.’ 

‘ I am sure I was,’ responded Mrs Scarlett. 

‘ And the local doctors ? ’ 

‘ He will not see them ; he saj-s they aggravate 
him with their stupid questions. And yet he 
must have medical advice.’ 

‘How would it be if you took him abroad — 
say to some one or other of the baths? There 
you would get change of air, scene, the tonic 
waters for him to drink, and medical attendance 
on the spot.’ 

‘ No, no ; no, no ; it is impossible ! You shall 
judge for yourself,’ cried Mrs . Scarlett ‘He 
would never bear the change. You -will find 
that he is only satisfied when he is here at home 
^ — safe, he calls it, within the garden fences. He 
■will not stir outside, and trembles even here at 
the slightest sound.’ 

‘But surely you could hit upon some clever 
.medical man who would be able to manage his 
case -with skill, and in whom my poor iriend 
would feel confidence.’ 

‘Whom could I find? How could I find one?’ 
exclaimed Mrs Scarlett. ‘There is no one but 
you to whom I can appeal.’ 

‘Is this truth, or acting?’ thought Scales. 
‘ Why does she want me here ? ’ 

‘I liave thought it all out so carefullj'',’ con- 
tinued Mrs Scarlett. ‘You see he is alarmed 
at the very idea of a doctor coming near 
him.’ 

‘And yet you bring me here.’ 

‘Yes; you are his old schoolfellow, and he 
.will welcome you as a friend The fact of your 
being a doctor will not trouble him.’ 

‘ I see,’ said Scales. 

‘ Then, while being constantly in his company, 
you can watch every change.’ 

‘Nice treacherous plan, eh, Mrs Scarlett ! ’ said 
the doctor, laughing. 

‘Don’t call it that,’ she said pitifully. ‘It is 
for his good.’ 

‘Yes, yes; of course — of course. It’s only 
giving him his powder in jam after all. But, 
tell me, if I agree to take his case in hand ’ 

‘ Which you will ? ’ interrupted Mrs Scarlett. 

‘I don’t know yet,’ lie replied drily. ‘But 
supposing I do : how often wmuld joii want me 
to come down here ? ’ 

‘How often?’ echoed the lady, with her eyes 
dilating. ‘ I meant for you to come and live here 
until he is well,’ 

‘ Phee-ew ! ’ whistled the doctor, and he sat 
back in his chair thinking' and biting his nails. 
‘ What does she mean ? ’ he thought. ‘ Am I top 
hard upon her? Is my dislike prejudice, or am 
I justified in thinking her a woman as deceitful 


as she is bad ? If I am right, I am wanted down 
here to help some one or other of her plans. I 
won’t stop. I’m sorry for poor Scarlett, and I 
might do him good, but’ 

‘ You have considered the matter, and you will 
staj^, doctor, will you not?’ said Mrs Scarlett 
sweetly. 

‘ No, madam ; I do not think it would be fair 
to any of the parties concerned.’ 

‘ Doctor ! ’ she cried appealingly, ‘ oh, pray, 
don’t say that. Eorgive me if I speak plainly. 
Is it a question of money ? If it is, pray, speak. 
I ’d give up half of what we have for my husband 
to be restored.’ 

‘No, madam,’ said the doctor bluntly; ‘it is 
not a question of money. Several things combine 
to make me decline this offer ; principally, I find 
a want of confidence in undertaking so grave a 
responsibility.’ 

‘ Doctor ! ’ cried Mrs Scarlett, rising and stand- 
ing before him, with one hand resting upon the 
table, ‘you are trying to deceive me ! ’ 

‘ Indeed, madam ’ 

‘You never liked me, doctor,, from the hoim 
I was engaged ; you have never liked me since.’ 

‘ ]\Iy dear Mrs Scarlett 1 ’ 

‘Listen to me, doctor. A woman is never 
deceived upon such points as this ; she as readily 
notes the fact when a man dislikes as when he. 
admires. I have never injured you.’ 

‘Never, madam,’ 

‘I have, for my dear husband’s sake, always 
longed to be your friend ; but — be frank with 
me, doctor, as I am with you — yon never gave 
me a place in jmur esteem.’ 

The doctor was silent. 

‘I don’t kno-w why,’ continued Mrs Scarlett, 
with tears in her eyes, ‘for I have always tried 
to win you to my side ; but you have repelled 
me. You have been friendly and spoken kindly ; 
but there was always , a something behind. 

Doctor, why is all this^ No ; stop ! Don’t 

speak to me — don’t say a word. What are my 
poor troubles, or your likes and dislikes, in the 
face of this terrible calamity? You dislike .me, 
Doctor Scales. I do not dislike you ; for I 
believe you to be an honourable man. Let us 
sink all our difterences. No, I beg — I pray of 
you to stop here — to give up everything else to 
the study of my poor husband’s case. My only 
hope is in you.’ 

As she made this appeal vutli an intensity of 
earnestness that was almost dramatic in its tone 
and action, the doctor imitated her movement 
and rose to his feet. 

‘Mrs Scarlett,’ he said coldly, ‘you are excited 
now, and you have said several things that 
perhaps would have been as well left unsaid. I 
will not reply to them ; for I agree with you 
that the question of James Scarlett’s health and 
restoration is one that should sweep away all 
petty differences. I trust that I have always 
treated my poof friend’s wife Avith the greatest 
respect and deference, and that I always shall.’ 

‘ Yes, yes,’ said Mrs Scarlett sadly ; ‘ deference 
and respect ; ’ and as she gazed at him, there Avas 
a pained and Avistful look in her suffused eyes 
that seemed to make him hesitate for the moment ; 
but as she added, rather bitterly — ‘that is all,’ 
the AA^ay to his heart, that aaus beginning to open 
a little, redosed, and he said sternly : 
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‘ 1^0 ; I feel certain that it would he far better 
that I shoiild not monopolise the treatment of 
my friend’s case, and that’ — ^ 

^Hnsh!’ exclaimed Mrs Scarlett quickly, for 
the door opened, and the object of' their conver- 
sation, looking thin, pale, and with a scared and 
anxious expression on his countenance, came 
quickly into the room. 

‘Ah, Jack, here you are then!’ he exclaimed. 
‘I’ve been looking for you everywhere. Here, 
come and sit and talk to me.’ 

‘All right,’ said the doctor, in his blunt way.' 

‘ What do you say to having out the ponies and 
giving me a drive 1 ’ 

‘ Drive ? — a drive 1 ’ repeated Scarlett uneasilj^ 
‘Ho, no. It is not fine enough.’ 

‘Lovely, my dear fellow, as soon as you get 
outside.’ 

‘Ho; not to-day, Jack. Don’t ask me,’ said 
Scarlett excitedly, as his wife sat down and took 
up a piece of work. ‘The ponies are too fresh. 
They’ve done nothing lately, and one of them 
has developed a frightfully vicious temper. I 
shall liave to sell them.’ 

‘ Let ’s go on the water, then ; a row would 
do 'you good.’ 

Mrs Scarlett darted an imidorin" look at the 
doctor ; but if intended to stay his sj)eech, it 
came too late. 

‘ Kow ? Hoi’ said Scarlett with a shudder. 
‘I never go on the, water now. My left wrist is 
so weak, I am afraid I have somehow sprained 
one of the tendons. Don’t ask me to row.’ 

Mrs Scarlett darted a second imploring look at 
the doctor, and he saw it, as it seemed to him, to 
say : ‘ Pray, don’t allude to the water ; ’ but it 
was part of his endeavour to probe his friend’s 
mental wound to the quick, and he went on : 
‘ Laziness, you sybaritish old humbug 1 Yery 
well, then ; I ’ll give up the rowing, and, we ’ll 
have the punt, and go and fish.’ 

‘ Impossible ; the water is too thick, and I don’t 
think there are any baits ready.’ 

‘ How' tiresome 1 ’ said the doctor. ‘ I had made 
up my mind for a try at the barbel before I went 
back.’' ’ . - 

‘Before you went backi’ cried Scarlett ex- 
citedly ; and he caught his friend by the arm — 
‘ before you went back ! What do you mean ? ’ 

‘ j\Iean, old fellow ? Why, before I went back 
to London.’ ' 

‘Why, you’re hot thinking of going back — 
of leaving me here alone — of leaving me — me — 
er’— — He trailed off, leaving liis sentence 
unfinished, and stood looking appealingly at his 
friend. 

. ‘Why, my dear boy,' what nonsense you are 
talking,’ reihied Scales. ‘ Leave you — alone ? 
Why, man, you’ve yoim aunt and your relatives. 
There ’s your cousin out there now.’ 

' ‘Yes, yes — of course— I know. But don’t go, 
Jack. I’m — I ’mill. I — I want you to set — 
to set me right. Don’t — don’t go and leave me, 
Jack.’ 

‘How, there’s a wicked old impostor for you, 
Mrs Scarlett I ’ cried the doctor, going close up 
to his friend, catching him by both shoulders, 
giving him a bit of a shake,- and then patting him 
on the chest and back. ‘ Hot so stout as he was, 
but sound as a roach. Lungs without a weak 
spot. Heart pumping like a • steam-engine — eyes 


clear — skin as fresh as a daisy — and tongue as 
clean. Get out, you sham Abram 1 pretending a 
pain to get me to stay ! ’ ^ 

.‘Yes, of course I’m quite well — quite well. 
Jack ; blit a trifle— just a trifle low. I thought 
you’d stop with me, and take — take care of me 
a bit and put me right. I’m — I’m so lonely 
douai here now.’ 

Mrs Scarlett did not speak ; but there was a 
quiver of the lip, and a look in her eyes as she 
turned them upon the doctor, that disarmed 
him. 

‘She does care for him,’ he said to himself. 

‘ She must care for him.’ 

‘ I tell 3 ' oil what it is,’ he said aloud ; ‘ you ’ve 
been overdoing it in those confounded greenhouses 
of ^murs. Too much hot air, moist carbonic acid 
gas, and that sort of thing. — Mrs Scarlett, he has 
been thinking a deal more of his ‘melons than of 
his health.’ 

‘Yes; he does devote a very, very great deal 
of attention to thein,’ assented Mrs Scarlett eagerly. 

‘To be sure, and it is not good for him. — You 
must go up to town more and attend to business;’ 

‘Yes, of course ; I mean to — soon,’ said Scarlett, 
with his e^'es wandering from one to the other. 

‘Here, you must beg off with Mrs. Scarlett, 
and come up with me.’ 

‘ With 3 ^ 11 1 Y^hat 1 to tovui V . 

‘ To be sure ; and we ’ll have a regular round 
of dissipation,: Monday pops ; the opera ; and 
Saturday concerts at the Crystal Palace. What, 
do you say V 

‘Ho!’ said Scarlett, in a sharp, harsh,' per- 
emptory wa 3 ^ ‘ I am not going to town again— 
at present.’ 

‘ Honsense, - man ! — Tell him he may come, 
Mrs Scarlett.’ 

' ‘0 3 "es, yes ; I should be glad for him to go 1 ’ 
cried Mrs Scarlett eagerly ; and then she shrank 
and coloured as she saw the doctor’s searching 
look. 

‘ There, 3^11 hear.’ 

‘Yes, I hear ; but I cannot go. The glasshouses 
could not be left now.’ 

‘ Y^hat, not to our old friend' Monnick V 
■ ‘ Ho ; certainly not ; no,’ repeated Scarlett 
hastil 3 ’'. ‘ Come out now— in the garden, Jack. 
I’ll show joi \. — Are you very busy in town — 
much iDractice?’ 

‘ Practice 1 ’ cried Scales, laughing, and thoroughly 
off his guard as to himself. ‘Hot a bit, my dear 
boy. I’m a regular outcast from professional 
circles. Ho practice for me.’ 

‘ Then there is nothing to take 3^011 back,’ cried 
Scarlett quickly, ‘ and 3^011 must sta 3 ^ — Hate, 
do you hear ? I say he must stay 1 ’ ■ 

There was an intense irritation in his manner 
as he said these words, and his wife looked up 
in a frightened wa 3 ". 

‘Yes, 3 ’e 3 , dear. Of course Doctor Scales will 
stay.’ 

‘ Then why don’t 3^011 ask him 'I ’ he continued 
in the same irritable manner. ‘A man won’t stop 
if the mistress of the -house slights him.’ 

‘But, my dear James,’ cried Mrs Scarlett, with 
the tears in her eyes, ‘ I have not slighted Doctor- 
Scales. On the contrary, I was begging that, 
he would stay when 3^011 came in.’ 

‘ Y’^hy 1 — ^^vhy ’ exclaimed Scarlett, with in- 
creasing excitement. ‘ You must have had some 
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reason. Do you hear ? Why did you ask him to 
stajV 

‘Because I knew, you wished it/ said Mrs 
Scarlett meekly ; ‘ and I thought it would do 
you good to have him with you for a time, 
dear.’ 

‘ Do me good ! Such sickly nonsense ! Just 
, as if I were" ill. You put me out of patience, 
Kate ; you do indeed. How can you he so childish I 
— Come into the garden, Jack. IM he hack 
directly I Ve got my cigar-case.’ 

‘Shall I fetch it, dearP asked lifrs Scarlett 
eagerly. 

‘ No ; of course not. Any one would think I 
was an invalid ; ^ and he left the room. 

‘ ]\frs Scarlett,’ said the doctor, as soon as they 
were alone, ‘ I will stay.’ 

‘ God hless you ! ’ she cried, with a hurst of 
so'hhing ; and she hurried away. ' 

AN INDIAN EPIC. 

Some of our readers may have heard of Sourindro 
Mohun Tagore, the President of the Bengal School 
of Music ; hut prohahly few are acquainted vuth 
the Victoria-GitiJcd, of which he is the author — 
a poem ‘ celebrating the deeds and the virtues of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen Victoria 
and her renowned predecessors.’ As will he seen, i 
the scope of the epic is vast, and furthermore, 
has heen set to music, vdth which Sourindro 
Mohun Tagore is also to he credited. The com- 
position, including its English translation, occupies 
' no less than three hundred and seventy pages. 
However, this can scarcely he considered lengthy, 
when it is known that the poem commences with 
William the Conqueror, and closes with a fervent 
eulogy on the Electric Telegraph. The volume, 
which was first issued in 1875, is printed and 
published at Calcutta by a native firm, and is 
highly dreditahle, from a typographical point of 
view. 

In the preface, the author states that in, order 
to impart to Englishmen an insight into the 
nature of Indian rhythm, the ^Doetry ‘has been 
set to Hindu music ; and, in doing so, micrcli- 
cliliands and other Hindu musical graces have heen 
omitted, partly because of the peculiar nature 
of European instruments, and partly of the 
absence of their proper signs arid symbols in 
English music.’ Without entering into an elabo- 
rate technical description of the Indian notation, 
we may . remark that there are seven notes in 
Hindu music, named sliarja, risava, gdndhdra, 
mculhyamctj 'pancliama, ■ dhaibata, . and nisMda. 
These are indicated by their initials, sd, Hj ga, 
ma, ^a, d/m, m, corresponding to the English 
notes C, D, E, ' E, G, A, B. There is, however, 
no stave in the Hindu music, the notes being 
arranged in Indian file, like the syllables of the 
solfa notation. A miniature semaphore stationed 
over a note signifies a sharp ; an equally small 
pyramid or ddta represents a flat ; while ‘very 
sharp’ or ‘very flat’ is indicated by a tiny ‘o’ 
placed over the respective symbols. Again, there 
are various devices for representing the simple, 
compound, and broken ondtrds, or musical metres ; 
but without the aid of examples, an explanation 
of these might not prove very intelligible. 

It may be pertinent to the present subject to 
relate that during a recent visit to Calcutta we 


met one or two Hindu instrumentalists, and were 
struck with the zealous manner in which they 
defended their musical system. .Mr Mookerjee, 
a highly educated native, and complete master 
of the English language, endeavoured to prove 
to us the iinmense superiority of Bengali over 
European music — stating that the former had 
twenty-two sounds in its scale, comprising quarter 
and one-third tones ; wdiile the latter had no 
lower subdivision than semi-tones. He further 
asserted that the Bengali scales were geometrical^ 
perfect ; while those of European nations were 
formed by temperament. Mr Mookerjee then 
showed us some ancient Sanskrit music, and one 
or two antique instruments regarded by biro as 
‘considerably ahead of the piano’ — amongst 
others, a large guitar, which he held -to be 
identical with the ten-stringed psaltery of King 
David 1 We had seen some such guitar the 
previous Sunday at the Eree Church native 
school, where hlr Mookerjee was cTioir leader, 
and where the’ instrument accompanied the 
hymns. There was also a wonderful long-bodied 
drum, the pitch of which was regulated by 
a piece of dough stuck on the tympanum, and 
from which the performer, by the alternate 
use of finger-tips, knuckles, and palm, extracted 
a variety of unwonted and at times ludicrous 
sounds. 

Though a stranger might regard Indian instru- 
mental music as rather wearisome, this quality 
does not arise from any lack of an orchestra fully 
equipped according to oriental ideas. In another | 
volume, entitled Yantra Kosha, also, by Sourindro 
Mohun Tagore, we have a ‘Treasury of the 
musical instruments of ancient and modern India, 
and of various other countries.’ This comprises 
the names of as many as one hundred and thirty- 
six instruments now or formerly in use in 
Hindustan. Many of these are played with the 
bow^; and the antiquity of some of them has been 
dwelt upon by so great an authority as Antoine 
Stradivarius, who tells us that ‘Hindustan has 
been the birthplace of the instruments played with 
the bow, and has made them known to other 
parts of Asia. This does not admit of a moment’s 
doubt, as the instruments are actually in existence, 
bearing unmistakable marks of their Indian origin. 

If we wish to find the instrument played with 
a bow in its original state, we must take it in 
its simplest form, where no art has been employed 
to render it more perfect.. Thus we find it in 
the mvanadrm, formed of a cylinder of sycamore 
wood, partly hollowed.’ The same writer has also 
said that in Indian music ‘ the extreme sensibility 
of the natives finds expression,’ and that Indian ; 
poetry ‘ is eminently rich in all its branches.’ Of I 
the latter, the work of Sourindro Mohun Tagore I 
may be taken as a fair modern example. We 
will therefore briefly glance at the literary aspect 
of the Victoria- G-UiJcd: 

The translation of these Sanskrit' verses has but 
too evidently been undertaken by a native hand, 
perhaps by the author himself, the dignity of 
several passages being impaired by unfortunate 
misapprehensions as to English colloquial usage 
and 'fitness of epithet. A short flight over the 
contents of the book, with the help of a few 
quotations, will give the reader some idea of its' 
merits. At the same time, it is but' just to 
remember that what sounds awkward or inflated 
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in Englisli may be rotund and elegant in the 
original, just as a Bengali does not appear to so 
great advantage in European costume as in liis 
native cotton raiment and flowing muslin cJiadda. 
The poem commences with the following ‘ Saluta- 
tion:’ ^To that Being who is the Lord of the 
three worlds — who pervades all the objects in 
the universe, both animate and inanimate— who 
is Supreme and full of pure intelligence, has 
neither begiiming nor end, and is invariable — 
from whom living things derive their existence, 
and in whom they live — and in whom men whose 
minds, free from all earthly desires, are entirely 
taken up with Him, enjoy eternal bliss, I offer 
my Salutation in the hope of being freed from 
the entanglements of the world.’ After this lofty 
and pious prelude, the author thus apostrophises 
the Queen: ‘0 my mother Victoria! who 
watchest over us like a guardian deit}’’, sprung 
as thou art from a glorious ancestiy, I intend 
to describe it before I dwell on th}^ virtues and 
deeds.’ 

In accordance with this announcement, we now 
find the poet singing that ^ William the Conqueror, 
who was rich in honour, wise, and most powerful, 
and stood high in general estimation^ was king 
of England,’ The italics have much in common 
with the Bon Gaultier phrase depicting the fierce 
‘ Phairson ’ as a ‘ most superior pairson.’ William 
Rufus, again, was ^ mild, peaceful, and well skilled 
in the art of government.’ Henry L, ‘ the patron 
of the nobles, after protecting his subjects with 
fatherly care, was crushed by the jaws of Death 
and numbered among the gods.’ Hot the least 
curious feature of the Victor ia-QUikd is tlie 
ingenious variety of terms in which the ‘grim 
king of terrors’ is alluded to. For instance, 
Stephen ‘ relinquished the ro.yal crown and 
ascended to heaven.’ The ‘mighty King Henry 
II. left his frail body — the abode of sorrows and 
sufferings, and with it relinquished the exalted 
throne, and was re^varded by Indra with the 
enjoyment of unalloyed everlasting bliss.’ King 
Richard, too, ‘having enjoyed his kingdom after 
the example of Rdma Chandra, died under the 
condition of existence and ascended to . heaven.’ 
‘Much-esteemed’ John, we are told, was followed 
by the. ‘ sagacious ’ Henry III., who ‘ laid the 
foundation of the British parliament,’ a council 
which we are confidentially informed was ‘as 
wise as Brihaspati.’ Passing lightly over the 
reigns of the Edwards, and over the Black Prince, 
who, ‘subject to the course of time, went to the 
region of the gods,’ the poem states that ‘there 
rose on the throne the moon of that race, Richard 
II.’ In the next page, however, we find that 
this monarch ‘set like a simV Henry IV. in 
turn became king of England, ‘a kingdom worthy 
of being coveted by the gods ; ’ and further on 
the poet tells us that Henr}’’ V. ‘ left this nether 
world and betook himself to heaven.’ 

Coming down to the reign . of Henry VII., we 
glean that he was ‘ Indra-like powerful,’ and that 
‘ during his time the continent of America, equal 
in extent to half of the globe, was discovered.’ 
It is related to the credit of Henry VIII. that 
he ‘ defeated in battle the unrivalled Scotch ; ’ 
while it is chronicled of Edward VI. that ‘ after 
having protected his subjects for a short time, he 
gave mp his mortal tenement under the laws which 
govern mortal man.’ No adjective is applied to 


Queen ]\Iary ; but Queen Elizabeth was ‘pious,’ 
of ‘exquisite beaut}^, and noble qualities.’ ‘ AVhen, 
for the desire of heaven, this noble-hearted queen, 
worthy of universal applause,' finished the career 
of human life — a variegated scene of happiness 
and misery — and with it renounced^ the vast 
empire, transitory riches, and numerous friends 
and relatives, the renowned Tudor family became 
extinct.’ During the reign of James I., ‘revered 
by the learned,’ there was born, ‘for the benefit 
of mankind, a celebrated historian of universal 
reputation. Sir Walter Raleigh.’ King James 
‘liaving left his mortal mould,’ Charles I. reigned 
in his stead. 

We have now reached the historically delicate 
question of the Commonwealth ; but Sourindro 
Mohun Tagore finds his Muse conveniently 
complaisant. King Charles, ‘suddenly falling an 
untimely victim to the intrigues of the wicked 
conspirators with whom England then abounded, 
and was bereft of king, she was left in the hands 
of the subjects.’ The ‘sagacious’ people then 
placed at the head of the Commonwealth Oliver. 
Cromwell, ‘wise and madly furious in warlike 
exploits.’ Charles II., ‘possessed of political 
acumen, made the throne of England once again 
receive a king,’ and ‘ spared no efforts to establish 
the Royal Society of London.’ A page or two 
later, we read that James II., ‘after having reigned 
for some time in the heavenly kingdom of England, 
died and accepted the hospitality of the celestial 
regions.’ Then William and Mary ruled the land, 
and ‘ established a public treasury under the name 
of the Bank of London.’ To them succeeded 
Qiieen Anne, ‘the goddess incarnate of welfare and 
happiness,’ by whom ‘far-famed England and 
wealthy Scotland were united.’ Need it be 
remarked that this ‘generous Princess’ in due 
course also ‘abjures her mortal tenement ?’ In 
like manner it is put on record that ‘ that Indra- 
like sovereign George I.,’ in the fullness of time 
‘had access to the enjoyment of heaven.’ The 
reign of George II. is amply dilated upon, and 
the British conquests in India are extolled with 
a warmth that [should leave no doubt as to the 
loyalty of the bard. The deeds of ‘glorious’ 
Warren Hastings are detailed, as well as those 
of his successor Lord Cornwallis, while the 
Marquis of Wellesley is lauded because during his 
administration daily newspapers in Bengali were 
first published in India. > 

This brings us to remark one noteworthy point 
about this . Indian epic. It is more than suffi- 
ciently effusive in respect of warlike exploits,' but- 
likewise attaches considerable importance to the 
progress of art, science, and literature. ‘Under 
the auspices of Charles I. were published for the 
first time newspapers instrumental to the welfare 
of the subject,’ while ‘ there were also invented 
the thermometer and barometer, ;• those waving 
banners of wise scientific skill.’ During the 
Commonwealth, Milton flourished, ‘who acquired 
world-wide celebrity for his verses flowing from 
the nectareous deep.’ The reign of George II. 
was signalised by the voyages of Admiral Anson, 
‘who, as it were like the sun, performed his 
circuit of the world.’ In the days when ‘intel- 
ligent George IV.’ was king, the ‘most cruel 
suttee-rite ’ was abolished ; arid Captain Johnson, 
‘travelling in a winged and swift-moving steam- 
boat, performed for the first time a safe voyage 
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to India.’ Again, thanks to ‘the wise king’ 
William lY., ‘ steam- carriages, swift as lightning, 
and travelling before the wind, capable of bearing 
an immense Aveight, and moving with a deep, 
tremendous roar like violent, wind that blows on 
the day of universal dissolution, were set a-going ! ’ 
After this magnificent disxolay of Queen’s English, 
one scarcely marvels at the poet’s gratitude to 
Lord William Bentinck for ‘having spared no 
effort to introduce the English language into 
India — a language which is pregnant with mani- 
fold virtues, and which enables us to insure 
honour and wealth. By this means he has 
fastened us in the meshes of a debt of obligation, 
which we shall never be able to break through, 
not even in mistake.’ 

The poem concludes with a series of grandilo- 
quent addresses to Her Majesty, descriptive of 
the manifold blessings wliicli, have accrued to 
India during lier enlightened rule. For example, 
a useful but prosaic invention is thus poetically 
alluded to : ‘ 0 Mother Victoria ! we are feasting 
our eyes with gaslight, which dims the rays of 
the moon — a light by which thou hast made bad 
roads comfortable to pass through during night — 
a light which has been made to defy even the 
most powerful wind.’ Again, the following is 
worth quoting, if only for its amusing printer’s 
error : ‘ The electric telegraph, of universal fame, 
which carries distant news in a moment through 
means of ineligible signals, has been for the first 
time exhibited to us by thee.’ 

Sourindro Mohun Tagore commences his ‘ Con- 
clusion’ by observing that the people- of India 
have in various ways attracted Her Majesty’s 
attention — some by erudition, some by heroism, 
some by affluence, and others ‘by reaching the 
heavenly kingdom of England, after having 
crossed the vast ocean.’ As . for himself, he 
says: ‘YTth this little poem as my bark in 
the vast, solemn main, and through the favour- 
able assistance of the Muse to steer its course 
— a goddess through whose kindness, mother, 
even the ignorant easily attain the liberty of 
speech, unskilful and illiterate though I am, I 
have reached the foot of thy throne, 0 thou 
merciful Empress of India ; and 0 I know not 
what would ultimately befaU me by the will of 
the Almighty.’ 

Thus concludes our review of this interesting 
panorama of English history, as seen through 
Hindu eyes. The work certainly forms a unique 
tidbute to the Queen, being projected on a scale 
which no poet of the United Kingdom has yet 
rivalled. 

THE BLATCHEOED BEQUEST. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER II. 

CuTHBERT rose, and gently disengaging his hand, 
left the room. The letter he placed in his breast, 
even in his grief wondering what the contents 
could be. He waited down-stairs until the 
doctor joined him. 

‘ We can do nothing else,’ that gentleman said. 
^ Let us go home.’ 

The carriage was in readiness, and took them 
to their respective abodes. 

‘ Poor woman ! ’ said the doctor as they parted ; 




‘what a dreary, lonely death. She seemed to 
have no friend • except you. If you know her 
lawyer’s address, you had better telegraph the 
first thing in the morning. Y^ho are her near 
relatives ? ’ 

‘ She has none. She told me,- once her relatives 
were all distant ones, and she liked none of them. 
I will telegraph, as you suggest.’ 

‘You wUl be certain to come in for a good 
thing,’ continued the doctor, rather enviously. 

Cuthbert started. He had not considered the 
probability, and felt annoyed at the remark. ‘I 
neither believe nor expect it,’ he said. ‘AYe were 
friends, and that is all.’ 

‘Well, wait, and see. — Good-night, if you won’t 
come in,’ said the doctor, as the carriage stopped 
at his door. 

Cuthbert went to his room, raked together his 
smouldering fire, and for a long time sat thinking 
over the deathbed scene. Pie felt truly sorry 
at the loss of a friend, and, with all her peculiari-' 
ties, a true friend ; yet, in his sorrow, he could 
not help wondering what the contents of that 
mysterious letter, lying before him, could be. It 
must have been written wdien Mrs Blatchford 
was in good health, as the writing on the cover 
was firm and powerful. Y^ell he knew that plain 
but characteristic handwriting — just the sort one 
would have expected from a stern and strong- 
minded woman. But speculation was idle ; for 
some days lie must remain in . ignorance of the 
wishes he had so solemnly promised to see 
carried out ; so he locked the letter in his desk 
in company with the maltreated sermon, which 
Mrs Eoberts had picked up and reverentially 
jDlaccd on the table ; then feeling worn-out with 
the work of the day, he. went to bed and slept 
an untroubled sleep. 

At an early hour next morning, Mr Harding, 
solicitor, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, learned that one of 
his best clients was dead ; and by the first pos- 
sible train he made his appearance at Oversea. 
He looked rather curiously at the curate as they 
met, and his manner was polite, if not deferential 
Cuthbert was glad to see the legal adviser appear 
so promptly, thinking his advent would shift all 
responsibility from his shoulders. 

‘ And what day will you fix for the . funeral, 
Mr Y^rey % ’ asked the solicitor, after hearing what 
little there was to hear about his client’s rather 
sudden death. 

‘ What day will I fix ! ’ 

‘Yes. If you don’t know it, I may as well 
tell you that unless Mrs Blatchford has made a 
fresh will within the last few months— a most 
unlikely event, as we were entirely in her con- 
fidence— entii’ely — unless she has ' made a new 
will, you are the sole executor.’ 

‘ I am ! ’ ' 

‘Yes, you; and I may add, a beneficiary to a 
considerable extent. Our client was a strange 
Svoman, Mr Wre}^ — strange and eccentric ; but 
perfectly sane — perfectly sane.’ 

‘ Ho one who knew her could doubt that.’ 

— fortunately, perhaps, for you — no. The 
will is in duplicate. You will find one copy in 
her secretaire ; the other is at our office. For 
form’s sake, you had better ask her relatives, 
although they are but distant ones.’ 

‘ I don’t even know their names, so must leave 
it all to you, Mr Harding.’ 
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‘ Then, I will send you a list. Saturday would 
suit me very well, if you wish me to come down 
and i^ay the last , tribute of respect to my poor 
client-— I may say, friend.^ 

‘Saturday be it, if it rests with me,’ replied 
Cuthbert, who was longing to be alone and digest 
Mr Harding’s intelligence. 

What did -it mean? The lawyer’s enigmatical 
and impressive words— the promise given to the 
dying woman, and in the background the sealed 
letter He thought about it long, earnestly, and 
anxiously. ‘ He guessed that the dead hand laid 
some heavy burden upon him, and he longed to 
know what it might be, feeling that no weight 
could be heavier than the suspense he must 
endure during the live days which must elapse 
before he could open that mysterious letter. 
But again and again lie vowed, as a true man, he 
, would carry out in their entirety the wishes of 
the dead woman, though he longed for the day to 
come when he might set his mind at rest as to 
what was required of him. 

It came at last. He had followed ]\Ir Harding’s, 
instructions ; and cousins bearing the name of 
Blatchford, and cousins bearing other names, 
assembled in Oversea. The rector, as was due to 
his richest parishioner, performed the ceremony, 
which, for the convenience of those who came 
from a distance, was fixed as late as the light 
would allow. Tlien the mournful party assembled 
in the large dining-room at The Tolly, and Mr 
Harding read the will. It was short — ^very short. 
If any of the hearers fostered hope, it only lived 
thi’ough fifty lines of clerkly writing on a sheet of 
foolscap. The testatrix kept no one long in sus- 
pense. A few generous but not absurd legacies to 
old servants, a couple of charitable bequests, and 
then — whilst the most stoical of the relatives held 
his breath or fidgeted in his chair — the whole 
of the residue, real and personal, to my friend, 
Cuthbert Wrey, clerk in holy orders — he to be : 
also sole executor. That was all too plain, 
too simple, not to be fully understood by the 
most commonplace intelligence. There was no 
outward e^ddence of disappointment, no outcry, 
no passionate or scandalous scene. Ho cousin had 
been -sanguine enough to think his chance worth 
much, and each one had the consolation that if 
he got nothing, his kin were in the same ifiight. ; 
All had been prepared for disappointment. JFor 
many years Mrs Blatchford had held little com- ] 
munication with her family. She had responded, 
as a duty, to any appeals for assistance made by 
the most needy members ; but no one had been 
foolish enough to expect the reversion of any part 
of her wealth. So, after all, the Kev; Cuthbert 
Wrey was . the most astounded of the party. 

He seemed dazed. He scarcely heard the 
lawyer’s whispered congratulations or his old 
rector’s outspoken ones. He bowed mechanically 
as the majority of the cousins filed from the room. 
The 'very magnitude of the bequest ' told him 
that something lay behind the words of the will. 
Had he been given five, ten, even twenty thousand 
pounds, he might have recognised it as an act of 
generous friendship. But all — everything ! ’ The 
dead woman’s last words rang in his ears ; the 
letter, lying in his desk at home, rose before his 
eyes. Whatever that will might say, Cuthbert 
knew that its true meaning lay in that sealed 
cover, and his only wish was to get home and 


learn his fate. He could bear the uncertainty no- 
longer. The only persons left in the room were 
the lawyer, the rector, and two little knots of 
antagonistic cousins, who had recovered from their 
surprise, and were conversing in low but excited 
tones at opposite windows. 

‘ I feel bewildered,’ he said, rising and draining 
a glass of wine. ‘ I must go home, and think it 
over quietly.’ 

‘Quite right, my dear boy,’ said the rector, 
whispering as he shook hands : ‘ Don’t trouble 
about to-morrow. I will take the whole service 
at the church, and Tinley shall come round to 
St Nicholas.’ 

‘ I daresay you will run up to town and see me 
next week,’ suggested Mr Harding ; ‘ or if you 
lilve, I will come down again.’ ' 

‘ Yes, yes ; I will come up,’ said Cuthbert. 
Then he left the house, and walked' home to 
Marine Parade. 

He went to his room, shut and locked the door, 
then took out the letter. Prom force of habit, 
he wheeled his chair round to its usual position 
in front of the fire^ and prepared to set his mind 
at [rest as to the true value of the wiU he had so 
lately heard read. He had actually torn the cover 
open — in another minute he would have known 
all — when a temptation rose, stood before him, 
and stared him in the face— a temptation so' per- 
fectly organised, with each feature so sharply and 
clearly defined, that it might have owned a pal- 
pable and tangible form. Should he destroy the 
unread letter ? 

Cuthbert Wrey, like every other son of Adam, 
had many times in his life been tempted to sin, 
error, or folly ; but never as yet to commit an 
act which would in his own eye§ and in the eyes 
of the world rank as base dishonour. His first 
sentiment was that of surprise— surprise at such a 
thought presuming to invade his brain — so, in 
scorn and anger, he bade it be gone and trouble 
him no more. But the thought remained — ^it 
remained, and every moment • gathered strength, 
purpose, and cohesion. . It spoke with thrilling 
words ; it woke old dreams ; it unfolded wings, 
and bore him to the top of a mental mountain, 
and bade him gaze on the future and the glories 
thereof ; whilst, like a strange rhythm, the words 
of the will beat upon his ears : ‘All my real and 
personal estate to my dear friend, Cuthbert Wrey.’ 

' Pie sat motionless, the half-opened letter in his 
hand, in front of him the glowing coals, which in 
three seconds could reduce the paper he held to 
tinder. 

The thoughts, the ideas, the visions which 
crossed his mind during the hours he sat there, 
unable to do what was right, and unwilling to 
do what was wrong, would fill a book. He knew 
enough of his friend’s affairs to guess that the 
wealth she had to dispose of was great. " It was 
not a question of a few paltry hundreds .which 
tempted him ; nor, to do him justice, was it the 
possession of great riches. It was the career those 
riches would open to him ; for, although not a 
brilliant success in the calling he had chosen, 
Cuthbert Wrey had not lost faith in himself or 
his talents. It was not common greed that 
assailed him, although the stake, he knew, was 
a large one. He saw himself freed from the 
profession he had no love for ; he saw wealth 
.open the doors of public life to him, and the 
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dream of younger days realised. He even saw 
himself famous and 'wielding power. Yes ; the 
winged thought showed him all this, and more, 
from the pinnacle which commanded the future ; 
urging him, for the sake of these things, to laugh 
at scruples, and to turn his hack on what men 
call honour. And hour after hour he sat with 
heads of perspiration on his brow, the letter 
trembling in his trembling hands * whilst below 
him, and so near, the fire threw out little spits 
and darts of flame, as though urging him to 
commit the secret to its keeping, and let it be 
hidden for ever and ever in the depths of its 
wicked red heart. 

He yielded again and again in theory ; but he 
could not bring himself to do so in deed. How- 
ever the conflict might end, there was one thing 
he felt he would not do— he would not read 
that letter before he destroyed it. Its message 
should perish with it. If he committed crime, 
he would remain in ignorance as to its extent 
and influence on other people’s destinies. Only 
if right and. honour conquered, would he read. 
So - he sat on and on, making a good fight — sat 
until the fire died out. He ivould not trust 
himself to replenish it, and almost laughed as a 
fantastic thought came to him — ^liow sullen and 
disappointed the half-burned, cinders looked. 

But the candles were living, and would do the 
work equally -well. With a great effort of wiU, 
he rose and extinguished them. Eor some time 
he sat in darkness ; then he found himself 
searching for his matches. Too well he knew 
why he wanted them. He struck one with an 
unsteady hand. It went out, but not before he 
caught sight of his white changed face reflected 
by the mirror. ‘Shall I see my face lilce that 
all my lifetime,’ he muttered, ‘if I do this thing?’ 
He threw the match-box from him. 

Yet . the letter was still in his hand. It was 
as easy to tear it to pieces as to burn it. Although 
still mistrusting himself, he w’as growing stronger 
every minute. He groped his way to the 
secretaire, placed the letter in its former resting- 
place, turned the lock, and went to bed. 

In' the morning he was himself again, but 
feeling — if the mind may be compared to the 
body— as he had sometimes felt after a hard 
bout of football at Eugby — although rested and 
refreshed, with a sense of fatigue and recollection 
qf a severe struggle still lingering, 

‘ I will never laugh again at old Luther’s battle 
with the Evil One,’ he said, almost humbly. ‘ I 
see how easily an imaginative and ^superstitious 
man may believe in his personalit3^’ 

Cuthbert Wrey never forgot that night ; ever 
afterwards he was lenient, perhaps too lenient, 
with transgressors ; but before he condemned, 
he thought of that glowing fire and the unread 
letter trembling in his hand. 

After breakfast he took the letter, and in a 
calm business-like way sat down to read it. It 
was something like he had anticipated. It was 
dated some months back, carefully worded and 
written : 


rather say I cast him off. The life he had led 
amply justified _ this step. But he is my son 
yet. I love him ; but I dare not leave him 
money to work evil with. Where he is, I know 
not, having neither seen nor heard of him since 
we parted in anger. He may be changed, or 
he may change. If so — if you are satisfied that 
he is living even the life of an ordinary man, 
the income arising from my property must be 
his. ' If he marries, or is married, all must be 
settled on his childi’en— all excej^t five thousand 
pounds, which I beg you to accept as a token 
of friendship. Should my son be dead before 
me, and leave no children, take and use my 
wealth as your own, and may it bring you 
greater happiness than it has brought me. I 
trust you in this as few women of my age have 
ever trusted a man. If I urged you to keep 
faith, I should show doubt, and this letter w^ould 
be waste paper. You will read this after my 
death, and will, I am pleased to think, regret 
a little your friend, Honoria Blatchford. 

F.S . — His name is Ealjfii. 


My dear Mr Wrey— To-day I have made 
my will. If I judge you rightly, no one will 
be more surprised than you at its contents. I 
leave you all ; but I leave it in trust. Years 
ago, my son, my only child, left me — or I should 


It was as he had imagined — coupling her 
last words with the delivery of that letter — she 
gave with one hand and took away 'with the 
other. Knowing Mrs Blatchford’s character so 
well, he could read plainly between the lines of 
that letter. He could see the pride which had 
kept her to the text, but not to the spirit of a 
determination she had vowed should be irrevo- 
cable. However much her son had wronged her, 
she had forgiven him in her heart ; but having 
sworn she would not leave him a penny, had 
in this extraordinary way compounded with her 
self-respect. 

Although the passing dream of great ^ wealth 
must come no more, Cuthbert coiild only feel 
thankful. He could with a clear conscience 
accept the five thousand pounds, the interest 
on which would give him about double the 
income he now enjoyed. He could free him- 
self from his bondage, and make a fresh start 
under easy circumstances. So he felt very 
grateful, and vowed that the instructions that 
letter contained should be followed to the best 
of his ability. That Ealpli Blatchford was dead, 
never entered his mind. He would hear of Ms 
mother’s death, and make his appearance — next 
'^veek, next month or next year, according to the 
distance at whicli his tent was pitched. Whether 
he would be fit to be trusted with the money, 
must be an after-consideration. The decision 
would be a great responsibility ; but he hoped, 
after last night’s struggle, to be able to judge 
fairly. ' Eor himself, he was now a free man, 
with five thousand pounds ; and Cuthbert went 
that evening to the little galvanised iron apology ' 
for a church, and qneached his last sermon with 
a thankful heart. 

After such a turn of fortune’s wheel, no one 
wondered at his leaving his profession imme- 
diately. Legal matters were settled ; the will 
duly proved, and although caveats were threatened 
by sundry relatives, th-e threats came to nothing ; 
and Cuthbert Wrey, to all appearance, stepped 
from a curate’s stipend of one hundred and twenty 
pounds into rents, dividends, and interest, amount- 
ing at the least to four thousand j)ounds a year ,* 
ami as yet Ealph Blatchford had made no sign. 
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By Cutlibert’s instructions, the notice of Mrs 
Blatcliforchs death was inserted in the newspapers 
of nearly every civilised country. Then, as 
nothing was heard of the wanderer, the notice 
was changed into an advertisement requesting 
Ealph Blatchford to communicate with Messrs 
Harding & Co., Solicitors, &c. Several impostors 
responded to it, and told incredible tales ; but 
were in turn dismissed. So months went on, 

^ and readers of newspapers in all parts of the 
' world found the repetition of the same adver- 
tisement growing monotonous and a trifle irri- 
tating. 

Cuthbert meanwhile lived in London, occu- 
pying inexpensive rooms, and determined to limit 
his expenditure to the interest on the sum to 
which he was morally entitled. He strove to 
keep himself from building castles which might 
be sliattered any moment. He had entered for 
the bar, thinking that was the best opening for 
his ambition. The few people who knew him, 
and were acquainted with the terms of the will, 
wondered at his mode of life. Why should a 
man of his wealth wish to adopt a profession? 
He told no one, not even his solicitors, under 
what reservation he held the property. He 
worked hard, for it was his nature to do so, and 
managed to live contentedly enough for a year ; 
willing to. resign everything when called upon 
so to do. Then, gradually, he began to grow 
unsettled. Ho word or tidings came of Ealph 
Blatchford. Another year passed and then, only 
then, Cuthbert Wrey thought — perhaps hoped — 
that Ealph Blatchford was known not in the land 
of the living. 

. After this, the advertisements appeared at inter- 
vals only. Still Cuthbert feared to enter into 
his kingdom. , ‘ I will wait another year,’ he said. 
‘Then I shall be a barrister. If he turns up by 
that time, I will try and succeed as an advocate ; 
if not, I must believe he is dead.’ 

, In due time he was called to the bar ; but never 
held a brief nor appeared in any court. Ealph 
Blatchford was still unheard of ; and Cuthbert 
made up his mind to use and enter into full 
enjoyment of his strangely acquired wealth. 


WHITE PIGMENTS. 


The term pigments is generally applied to coloured 
powders used in painting. We are not going to 
discuss the propriety of using the words ‘white 
pigments ’ — whether white can be called a colour, 
and so on — but shall content ourselves by assert- 
ing, that of all pigments the most important is 
white; and without this white pigment, few 
colours, if any, could be obtained. 

There are two characters which determine the 
quality of any pigment — namely, tint and covering- 
power or ‘ body.’ In the case of a white pigment, 
for instance, the tint may be good or bad ; that 
is, it may be a yellowisli, bluish, or reddish white 
— ^in a word, not a pure white ; and this quality, 
which has a considerable influence on the com- 
mercial value of the pigment,, is not- at all easy 
to detect by the unaided eye. The best means, 
perhaps, is to place a small quantity of the speci- 
men to be tried upon half a sheet of ordinary 
blue note-paper, by the side of a similar qiiantity 
of a perfectly pure white pigment ; then, folding 


the paper over both, and slightly pressing it down 
until the edges of the two specimens are brought 
into contact, any difference of tint will be at once 
detected when the fold is lifted up. We have seen 
this test applied successfully to several samples 
of white pigments which were very different in 
tint, but in which the eye alone — without the 
little device just mentioned — failed to detect any 
difference at all. 

With regard to covering-power or ‘body,’ it 
means the property of being able, when mixed 
with some fluid such as water or oil, to cover a 
large surface so as to render invisible the colour 
of the wood or stone beneath. In testing this 
property in pigments, it is usual to mix them with 
the requisite quantity of oil and apply them to 
a black board. 

Another point of great importance to the colour- 
dealer is the manner in which the white pigment 
comports itself with oil. Some mix badly with 
oil ; others, however opaque as powders, become 
more or less transparent ; and some form a soap, 
or ‘ saponify’ the oil. This quality, which has the 
effect of rendering the paint less opaque than it 
should be, is observed to a certain extent with 
white-lead and oxide of zinc. 

^ Colours used as w'ater-colours or as a distemper, 
Hke-the water-coloui;s of the artist, whitewash, 
and distempers for the walls of buildings, &c., 
are nothing more than the pigment in a state 
of fine powder mixed with the requisite quantity 
of water, together with a little size or gum, and 
made either into a solid paste,, which is allowed 
to dry in moulds — water-colours— or used in the 
form of fluid — whitewash, distemper. - Many sub- 
stances, can be used for painting in this manner 
which are totally useless, or nearly so, as oil- 
paints, on account of their want of ‘body,’ or 
covering-power. 

Oil-colours are by far the more important, since 
they are much more largely used ; they are more 
durable, and resist the action of the air and water. 
They are made by mixing the pigment with 
linseed oil and turpentine. Linseed oil is taken 
in preference to others, because it is a ‘drying-oil;’ 
that is, it loses its fluidit^y by exposure to the air, 
forming a kind of varnish over the surface upon 
which it is spread. In this respect, linseed oil 
can be improved by an artificial treatment, which 
consists in boiling it with some metallic oxides 
and taking away the scum which rises. 

Now, to show the great importance of a white 
pigment, we must state that it forms the basis 
of all oil-colours, whatever may be their tints ; 
it gives to all these various yellows, greens, reds, 
and blues, the requisite covering-power, and brings 
them to the desired shade. If these colours, such 
as red oxide of iron, vermilion, cobalt blue, &c., 
possessed sufficient body, and could be used by 
themselves, they would be too dark for most 
purposes. Biit as they possess very little body, 
and in some instances none at all to speak of, 
they must be mixed with the white pigment to 
form paints, so that the desired tint or shade and 
the requisite covering-power are both obtained at 
the same. time. 

Hitherto, white-lead has been the white pigment 
almost exclusively used for this important purpose. 
Its covering-power is so yemarkable that it can 
convert almost any colour into an oil-paint, and, we 
need scarcely add, it is very largely used by itself 
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as a white colour. This white-lead is said to have 
been known to the ancient Greeks and Eomans ; 
but we have some doubts on the subject ; neverthe- 
less, it has been an important branch of manu- 
facture in Holland, Vienna, Paris, Birmingham, 
&c., time out of mind, and has found employment 
for millions of capital. Apart from the unhealthy 
nature of this manufacture, as well as the great 
danger of poisoning to which it exposes the 
men and women engaged in the works, as well 
as house-painters and others who mix colours as 
a means of livelihood, it lias other serious draw- 
backs. It turns a dirty yellow or brown colour 
where it is exposed to im^^ure air. In the atmo- 
sphere of towns, there is always present a certain 
quantity of sulphur, and tliis attacks the wliite- 
lead and discolours it. In the next place, white- 
lead saponifies tlie linseed oil in the course of 
a comparatively short time, so that before many 
months have, elapsed, it allows the painted surface 
to appear through the colour in many places. All 
these things taken into consideration, but more 
especially its poisonous nature, have induced many 
pi'actical men to inquire after a substitute for 
wli ite-lead. 

In process of time, ‘Kuhlmann’s Wliite’ appeared 
above the industrial horizon. This was sulphate 
of baryta, or baryta- white produced in a new 
manner, by the late Professor Kuhlmann, then 
a wealthy chemical manufacturer at Lille. This 
substance, which is beautifully white, has been 
long used to adulterate white-lead ; but it has 
very little covering-power as an oil-paint. The 
same may be said of carbonate of lime (chalk) 
and carbonate of baryta, both of which are used 
for the same purpose. They are mixed with the 
carbonate of lead ‘ to make it go further,’ • but 
they cannot replace it. 

Then came the antimony-paint, ‘Stenhouse’s 
Wliite,’ the .discovery of Dr Stenhoiise, an 
eminent Scotch chemist, which made a great 
stir when it was first produced. At that time, 
large quantities of antimony ore were imported 
for the first time from Borneo ; it was a new ore, 
an oxide of antimony, and splendid specimens of 
it were shipped to England. But it is not a pure 
white, though it does very well in mixed colours ; 
and it is liable, like white-lead, to darken by 
exposure to impure air in theatres, dining-rooms, 
hotels, &c. 

Oxide of zinc, produced by burning metallic 
zinc and condensing the fumes, is another white 
pigment of some importance. It was long ago 
proposed as a safe substitute for the dangerous 
lead pigment. But the painters do not like it ; it 
covers badly, it saponifies the oil, and is expensive ; 
and in spite of all that has been said about it, 
it has not been able to supplant white-lead. 
Nevertheless, it is a white pigment which well 
deserves the name, having considerable covering- 
power, and is still largely used . in sjnte of the 
defects attributed to it. 

These are all the substances, save one, which 
can be ranked as white pigments, and are notable 
as fulfilling, more or less, the requisite conditions 
of tint and covering-power. The exception is 
the more important white pigment, known as 
‘ Grifiiths’s White,’ from the name of j\Ir Thomas 
Griffiths, E.C.S., of Liverpool, where it is manu- 
factured by the Sanitary Paint Comimny. This 
white, which was described by us in a recent article 


on ‘Lead Poisoning’ (No. 1016),- really appears to 
have solved the difficult problem referred to 
above. But the solution was not obtained with- 
out considerable labour and a large expenditure. 
Dr Phipson, in his Beport to the , International 
Congress, says : ‘ It is one of the most useful and 
ingenious discoveries of modern times ; ’ and the 
Duke of Northumberland, Chairman of the Eoyal 
Sanitary Institute, in j)resenting the gold medal 
of that Society to Mr Griffiths, stated the new 
white pigment to be ‘the greatest discovery ever 
made for preventing the dreadful suffering caused 
by the use of lead-paint.’ ‘ Griffiths’s White,’ a 
substance to which we have on a former occasion 
alluded, has for its basis sulphide of zinc, which is 
combined with baryta and magnesia. It is pro- 
duced in precipitating a solution of zinc by solu- 
tions of baryta and magnesia, submitting the ] 3 ro- 
duct to calcination, washing, grinding, See. It is a 
simple process enough, though rather too com- 
ifiicated a branch of chemical manufacture to be 
described here in detail, and does not require very 
great exj^ertness on the part of the workmen. But 
there is no dangerous poison at work here ; not 
a single case of illness from this cause has been 
known since the manufactury existed — now 
several years — and numerous experiments have 
shown that the covering-power of this new white 
is actually greater than that of white-lead. 

•There is an old saying that ‘it never rains but 
it pours,’ and it is perfectly applicable to the 
present case. The new white pigment was found 
to be non-poisonous, and to be superior to white- 
lead as a pigment, and more durable. It does not 
saponify the linseed oil, nor does it become dis- 
coloured by bad air. There remained only the 
question of cost, and this was solved by showing, 
in house-painting, for instance, that where white- 
lead cost twenty-three shillings a hundredweight, 
and ‘Griffiths’s White’ tiventy-seven shillings, 
there was an economy in favour of the latter, of 
no less than ten shillings a hundredweight, on 
account of its marvellous covering-power. 

It can now be only a question of time to see the 
pernicious white-lead industry superseded by the 
production of this new Liverpool white. 

0 E A N G E-E A E M I N G. 

Making every allowance for the circumstance 
that nine or ten years must elapse between the 
periods of planting orange-seed and- gathering the 
crop — should grafting or budding not be resorted 
to — it will probably be found that, among the 
long catalogue of cultivated fruits, the orange 
tribe afford the most satisfactory financial results. 
Accordingly, it is not surprising that orange- 
farming in various parts of the world has hitherto 
been mainly confined to persons of capital, to 
wdiom a pleasant agricultural life was ah object, 
and a few years spent in a waiting attitude a 
matter of little importance. At first sight, there- 
fore, it may seem like a kind of cruel joke, or 
at all events a paradox, to recommend this 
industry to the immigrant with limited means, 
about to seek a home and an immediate income 
in northern New Zealand ; yet the facts to be 
presently adduced appear 'to promise him con- 
siderable encouragement to occupy at least part 
of his time and land in orange-farming. 
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Wlieii tlie orange race is thus alluded to, the 
reader is not to expect a treatise upon the different- 
species so ably described by the eminent naturalist 
Eisso, in his hTatural History of the 'Orange, 
published in Paris in ISIS — the Adam’s a^Dple 
. or forbidden fruit, bergamot orange or mellarosa, 
citron, lemon, the sweet and acid lime, the sweet 
and bitter orange, and pomelo or pompelmoose — 
but only reference to a^ few j)i’oniinent features 
connected with the pursuit generally in one or 
two places, upon which a favourable opinion, as 
regards prosecuting the industry at the antipodes, 
may be based. 

The members of the orange family number 
fully t’wo hundred varieties ; and, although 
originally hailing from the tropical banks of 
an Indian river, these have spread into most 
lands, becoming rapidly acclimatised or modi- 
fied wherever they have been cultivated under 
even the most moderately favourable circum- 
stances. Where, on the other hand, individuals 
of the family, such as the lime, in the West 
Indian island of Montserrat, have been intro- 
duced into a speciaEy congenial climate and soil, 
they evince a degree of superiority that astonishes, 
persons acquainted only with the limes of the 
East. This small island of eight miles in length 
by' five in breadth, consisting of a cluster of 
mountain-tops rising abruptly out of the depths 
of the Caribbean Sea, is now the principal home 
of the Eme-farming industry, which dates there 
only from the year 1852. An enterprising planter, 
ilr Burke, commenced the first orchards, which 
at present, under the JMontserrat Company, cover 
more than six hundred acres, and contain one 
hundred and twenty thousand trees. It is said 
that no more beautiful sight can anywhere be 
witnessed than the two miles of road which 
intersect this orchard, when the limes are covered 
, with fruit and the air laden with their fragrance, i 
At first, the speculation was unprofitable, on ; 
account of the large outlay of capital required ; ^ 
but now, with an annual export of more than 
eighty thousand gallons of lime-juice to this 
country alone, the industry is rightly regarded as 
both important and remunerative. 

In the island of Trinidad, great attention has 
of late years been paid to orange-cultivation, many 
good sorts, including the Portugal silver and 
St Michael, having been imported. Such success 
has attended those efforts, that, in ISV?, trial 
consignments shipped to London were pronounced 
the best then offered in the market, except similar 
varieties received about the same period from 
Brazil ; the former selling for eight shillings a 
box of one hundred oranges, and tlie latter fetch- 
ing eleven shillings. In Trinidad, the. shrubs 
are reared aboiit twenty-five feet apart, thus 
admitting sixty-five or seventy trees per acre. 
The smallest average yielded in unfortunate seasons 
is five hundred oranges per fruiting tree, and 
the highest average 'one thousand. Taking the 
lesser crop as an example, the whole harvest will 
seldom fall below thirty-two thousand five hun- 
dred oranges, which, at the modest price on the 
spot of five shillings a hundred, shows a gross 
return of eighty-one pounds five shillings an acre. 
It is a curious circumstance connected with the 
rearing of this favourite fruit — which fits in 
admirably %vith the necessity which exists for 
plucking it in a green state when, sent to a 
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distant market — that the trees from which unripe 
fruit is gathered bear plentifully every year ; 
whereas those allowed to fully ripen their oranges, 
only yield abundant harvests during alternate years. 

The great -age to which the orange-tree lives 
and bears, is an important • consideration for 
the colonist, who might, by a little self-denial, 
and through a judicious first selection and expen- 
diture upon an orange grove, virtually endow- his 
posterity with an annually increasing income. 
Eisso, in the work already alluded to, mentions 
that in the convent of St Sabina, at Eome, there 
is an orange-tree said to be six hundred years old ; 
and at Nice, in 1789, there was another which 
usually bore between five and six thousand 
oranges ; its trunlc took two men to encircle it, 
its crown was more than fifty feet from, the 
ground, and its age was lost in antiquity. Even 
in England, orange-rearing, during a considerable 
portion of the year in the open air, has not been 
attended with much dilficultjq as witness the 
Beddington orchard in SiUTey, of which Bishop 
Gibson, in his contributions to Camden’s Britannia^ 
says it ^was one hundred years old in 1695 the 
Hampton Coiu’t orange-trees, some of which are 
stated to be more than three hundred years old ; 
and various gardens in South Devonshire, where, 
trained against the walls, and onl}^ protected with 
straw mats during winter, are specimens which 
have flourished for at least a century. 

Whatever remarks may be made concerning the 
orange are equally applicable to the lemon, “with 
the exception that the latter, being much more 
hardy, will grow freely in the open air in climates 
where the former would inevitably perish. In 
the south of England, when, properly ^Iieltered by 
walls and protected during winter, the lemon 
yields very fair crops of good fruit ; and in cold 
Perthshire, as far north as the old cathedral city 
of Dunblane, lemon seedlings of about five feet 
high, in pots, may be seen in the approach to* one 
of the villas in the neighbourhood during summer 
and autumn, filling the air with their exquisite 
perfume, especiaEy after rain, and adding .beauty 
to their surroundings by their glossy evergreen 
foliage. It may prove interesting to know that 
foreign cattle are particularly fond of lemons, 
and that in Brazil, where this favourite product 
is now naturalised, the herds eat greedily of the 
fallen fruit, their flesh acquiring an agreeable 
aromatic flavour from this dainty food. 

It is mainly towards the New World that the 
intending planter and immigrant should look for, 
gratifying financial results connected with orange 
and lemon raising. Certainly, it is in California 
that this industry' at present shows statistics more 
extraordinary and Encouraging than almost any- 
where else. There, we are informed, an average 
tree yields, at the age of ten to twelve years, one 
thousand oranges ; that forty oranges may be 
seen hanging from a single bough, which must 
be supported, to hinder it . from breaking under 
the fragrant weight ; that individual trees ^eld 
two ^ihousand oranges, and one distinguished 
specimen tliree thousand oranges, per annum ; 
that one man is capable of looking after a planta- 
tion of twenty acres ; and that- a fruiting orchard 
of ten acres is expected to return an annual profit 
of two thousand pounds. Pleasing reading the 
above may possibly, be to the intending farmer, 
even those cheerful figures are transcended as one 
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gets nearer to Few Zealand. In New South 
Wales, there are certain orange plantations the 
annual gross return from which is given as five 
hundred pounds per acre ; and single trees are 
pointed out to the inquiring traveller which, for 
more than twenty years, have rewarded the pro- 
prietor with each three hundred dozen of the 
finest fruit per annum. 

It will naturally he objected, perhaps, that, 
although the foregoing information may be 
interesting enough, it ofFers no guarantee' that 
orange-culture is suitable for New Zealand ; and 
that, in any case, no poor colonist could afford 
to wait nine or ten years for his first harvest. 
In reply to the first objection, we learn from 
an official source (Eeport of the New Zealand 
Colonial Industries Commission for 1880), that 
in the Auckland district — the one selected by 
some of our countrymen for the commence- 
ment and prosecution of tea and silk farming 
shortly, as well as for the industry advocated in 
this article — ^good oranges and lemons have been 
produced for many years, although no attention 
has been paid to the selection of sorts or to special 
culture.’ Also, that -the annual return per acre 
is estimated at a hundred pounds. As the capa- 
bilities of Auckland are not usually reckoned 
inferior to those of New South Wales, probably 
this modest valuation of the orange crop vdll' be 
found far under the truth ; whilst the genial 
warmth of the climate, the fairly copious and well 
distributed rainfall, and volcanic nature of the 
soil, clearly indicate ' this province as one likely 
to favour the growth of the lime to probably as 
great perfection as its more robust relatives the 
orange and lemon. 

To the second objection, it may be answered 
that by the well-understood process of grafting or 
budding, fruiting trees from strong seedlings may 
now be obtained about or after the second year. 
It is not unlikely, besides, that the curious and 
interesting new French system of plant- vaccination 
may be made available ere long to accomplish 
a crop even earlier. Against grafting and bud- 
ding, it is sometimes urged that, as the fruiting 
orange or lemon tree thus produced will be a 
dwarf, although it may bear early, the produce 
will be limited. On the other hand, it is asserted 
that the grafted dwarf is likely to live longer 
than the unmutilated seedling, and that it yields 
. choicer varieties of fruit. 

Another question may still be asked' with 
reference to the outlet, in a comparatively limited 
community lilce that of New Zealand, for all the 
oranges, lemons, limes, citrons, bergamots, pome- 
loes, and forbidden fruit, the planter and immi- 
grant of the future may hope to produce. To this 
final query, it will surely only be necessary to 
add, that at present the’ colonists pay importers 
the handsome sum of ninety thousand pounds a 
year for jams, jellies, and preserves of various 
kinds — of which a large proportion, if not all, 
might pass into the pockets of colonial growers, 
were facilities completed— which 'they doubtless 
soon will be — for preparing these luxuries, includ- 
ing marmalade, on the spot. On the wdiole, it 
seems plain that, equally with the planter of j 
means, the active immigrant, having a taste for j 
gardening and some little experience, may, in the \ 
intervals of his ordinary agriculture in New j 
Zealand, soon surround his farmhouse or cottage ] 


with fruiting oranges, lemons, and the rest of this 
valuable group ; besides bringing forward thou- 
sands of seedlings in odd corners of his land, to 
become in time a source of wealth to his posterity, 
if not to himself. 


FUNNY SAYINGS OF CHILDEEN. 

At a public meeting in Edinburgh some time ago. 
Professor Blackie told his audience the following 
story: j A little boy at a presbytery examination 
was asked, “Wliat is the meaning of regenera- 
tion'?” “Oh, to be born again,” he replied. — 
“Quite right. Tommy. You’re a very good boy. 
Would you not like to be born again?” Tommy 
hesitated, but on being pressed for an ansAver, 
said: “No.” — “Why, Tommy?” “For fear I 
might be born a lassie I ” he' replied.’ 

This appears to be an excffilent illustration 
of the folly of asking children difficult theological 
questions before they are old enough to grasp 
the difference between worldly fact and divine 
allegory. 

Much more to the point, and a splendid 
specimen of childlike reproach, was the reply 
of a little, urchin, Avho, Avith his brothers and 
sisters, were ahAnys scolded by their grandfather 
Avhenever they dared to inAnde the precincts of 
his library. 'Would you like, to go to heaAnn, 
Bertie?’ his mother asked of him one cAnnin^r, 
when she had been reading to him Mrs Hemans^s 
beautiful verses on the Better Lcciid. ' No, 
mamma,’ the quick response. — 'You wouldn’t 
nice to go to lieaA^en, my son! YHiy?’ 'Why, 
grandpapa aauU be there, won’t he?’ — 'Yes; I 
hope he AAdll.’ 'Well, when he sees us children,' 
he’ll come scolding along and say: “YHiewl 
Avhew 1 what are you all here for?” No, mamma; 
I don’t Avant to go to heaven, if grandpapa is going 
to be there.’ 

We cull the folloAAdng from one of the French 
papers : A little boy AA’as sitting by the bed of 
his grandmother, aaFo Avas very ill. 'Ah, my 
poor child,’ she said, ' I am very bad ; I am going 
to die.’ He looked very^ much mystified for 
a fcAV minutes, and then suddenly exclaimed : 
'Why AA^ill you die? Does God want -an old 
angel ? ’ 

'Grandpapa,’ said another intelligent little' 
fellow, 'who made those great ditches in your 
forehead ? ’ 

' God, my dear.’ 

' What did he make them for ? ’ 

'I don’t knoAA", WiUie. Don’t ask siUy ques- 
tions.’ 

Willie was thoughtful for a fcAV moments, and 
then said: 'I knoAV noAv ! Father can tell hoAV 
old his coAvs are by the AATinkles on their horns. 
Is that what God put AAU’inkles on your brow for, 
grandpapa?’ 

Some remarkable ansAvers are sometimes given 
by children in response to questions put to them 
in school. At a school at Wallsend, near NeAv- 
castle, the master asked a class of boys the 
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meaning of tlie word ‘appetite and after a brief 
pause, one little boy said : ‘ I know, sir ; when 
I ’m eatin’, I kn ^appy ; and wlxen I ’m done, I kn 
tiglit/ , ' 

Another teacher asked a bright little girl what 
country was opposite to ns on the globe. 

‘ I don’t know, sir,’ was the reply. 

‘Well, now,’ pui'sued the teacher, ‘if I were to 
' bore a hole through the earth, and you were to 
go in at this end, where would you come out?’ 

.‘Out of the hole, sir,’ replied the pupil with 
an air of triumpli. 

Children frequently put puzzling questions at 
liome to tlieii’ parents on various subjects, as is 
evinced by the one which a smart boy, who had 
been reading the newspaper, put to his father. 

, ‘ Pa, has the world got a tail ? ’ ‘No, my boy ; it 
is quite round,’ replied his parent. — ^^‘Well,’ 
IDersisted young hopeful, ‘ why do the papers say 
“so wags the world,” if it ain’t got a tail? ’ 

As an instance of juvenile precocity, we may 
mention the stratagem employed by a little six- 
year-old “fellow whose mother had told him that 
it was impolite to ask for cakes or other things 
whicli they might see being prepared, while 
visiting at other people’s houses. Calling at a 
house in the neighbourhood where a cake was 
being made, he eyed the- precious composition 
. very wistfully for some time without speaking, but 
at last he < ventured to say in an undertone : 
‘Mother says it’s not polite to ask for cake.’ 
‘No,’ was the reply; ‘it does not look well for 
little boys to do so.’ — ‘ But she didn’t say I must 
not eat a piece, in case you gave it to me,’ was 
the unanswerable rejoinder. 

Of a similar kind was the suggestion of a little 
girl who, while at a party, had left upon the 
table half an orange. On passing the house 
the next morning, she thought of the orange, and 
feeling like finishing it, she entered and said to 

the lady : ‘Mrs M , I left part of an orange 

here last night, and I have called to see about it. 
If you cannot find it, yoxi needn’t trouble yourself 
about it, as a whole small orange will do just as 
well.’ , 

Children, if permitted, will sometimes try to 
argue a question ; but it is seldom that they 
venture on closing an argument, when it is par- 
ticularly addressed to them. A certain Aunt 
Betsy was, however, trying to persuade her little 
. nephew to go to bed, and by way of argument, 
said that' all the little chickens went to roost at 
sunset. ‘.Yes,’ replied the boy; ‘but the old 
hen always goes with them.’ 

A little girl who had heard that every one was 
made of dust, was one day standing at the window, 
and appeared to be very intently watching the 
eddies of that staple of creation as they were 
whirled up by the wind. Her mother, observing 
her, asked her what she was thinking about ; and 
she responded in a very serious tone : ‘ I thought, 
mamma, that there was going to be another little 
girl.’ This, however, was not so precocious .an 
answer as that wrung from another little girl 
who was reproved for playing with the boys, and 
was told that being seven years old, she was too 
big for that now. ‘Why, grandma,’ she replied, 
‘ the bigger we grow, the better we like ’em.’ 

Some children are often amusing by reason of 
their conceit, as in the case .of the young French 
gentleman of the mature age of five, who, on 
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being told that the baby wanted to kiss him, 
said : ‘ Yes ; he takes me for his papa.’ 

Amusing answers also occur when attempts are 
made to tax a child’s memory about things with 
which it may be imperfectly acquainted. In this 
category may be reckoned the two following 
incidents. 

‘Well, my child,’ said a father to his little 
daughter, after she had been to church, ‘what 
do you remember of all the preacher said ? ’ 
‘Nothing,’ was the timid reply. — ‘Nothing !’' he 
exclaimed in a severe tone. ‘Now, remember, 
the next time you must tell me something of 
what he says, or you will have to be punished.’ 
Next Sunday, the child came home with her 
eyes all wild with 'excitement. ‘I remember 
something to-day, papa,’ she cried eagerly. ‘ I 
am very glad of it,’ said her father. ‘What did 
he say ? ’ — ‘ He said : “ A collection will now be 
made 1 ” ’ 

We will close our paper by an amusing example 
of childish scepticism. A little boy about four 
years of age was saying his prayers at his mother’s 
knee, and when he had finished the Lord’s Prayer, 
she said: ‘Now, Willie, ask God to make you a 
good boy.’ The child raised his eyes to his 
mother’s face for a few moments, as if in deep 
thought, and then startled her with the rejxly : 
‘It’s no use, mamma. He won’t' do it. I’ve 
asked him a heap o’ times.’ 


AFTERWAED. 

0 STRANGE, 0 sad perplexity, ■ 

Blind "roping through the night ; 

Faith faintly questions can there he 
An afterward of light ? 

0 heavy sorrow, grief and tears, 

That all our hopes destroy ; 

Say, shall there dawn in coming years 
An afterward of joy ? 

0 hopes that turn to gall and rue, 

Sweet fruits that bitter i:)rove ; 

Is there an afterward of true 
And everlasting love ? 

0 weariness, within, without, 

Vain longings for release ; 

Is tliere to inward fear and doubt 
An afterward of peace ? 

0 restless wanderings to and fro. 

In vain and fruitless quest ; 

VTliere shall we find above, below. 

An afterward of rest ? 

P death, with whom we plead in vain 
To stay thy fatal knife ; 

Is there beyond the reach of pain 
An afterward of life ? , 

Ah yes ; we know this seeming ill, 

When rightly understood. 

In God’s owm time and way fulfil 
His afterward of good. 

B. W, 
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THE RECENT ECLIPSE' OF THE SUN. 
There landed on our shores a few weeks since 
the two English observers bringing details of the 
results of the observation of the recent eclipse 
wdiicli they had been sent out to secure ; for, as 
many of our readers are doubtless aware, an 
eclipse of the sun invisible in this country, but 
visible over the region of the South Pacific, took 
place on the sixth of last May. Such an event 
is always an important one for those wdio interest 
themselves in solar research, and many are the 
hopes built upon it, because it is at these not 
too frequently recurring periods, that the best 
opportunities for inquiry into the constitution of 
the solar orb present themselves. But this eclipse 
possessed more than the usual interest and 
importance ; great were the hopes entertained con- 
cerning it, and it was more than ever necessary that 
observations of it should be secured. The reason 
for this is to be sought in the exceptional duration 
of the phenomenon on the occasion referred to ; 
the length of totality — that is, the time during 
which the sun^s disc was totally obscured — being 
among the greatest of the present century. 

In the eclipse which was observed last -year in 
Egypt, the length of totality was less than a 
minute ; whereas in the South Pacific on the 
sixth of last May, the dark body of the moon 
totally eclipsed the sun’s light during a period 
of nearly six minutes. This difference in the 
length of totality depends mainly upon the 
varying distance of the moon from the earth, 
and to a less extent upon the variation in the 
apparent diameter of the sun, consequent upon 
the elliptic form of the earth’s orbit. 

The moon in her coui'se round the earth is not 
always at precisely the same distance from its 
primary, being at one time slightly beyond a mean 
distance, and at another as slightly wdthin it ; her 
apparent diameter of course being smaller or 
greater according as she occupies the former or 
the latter position; At her mean distance, the 
moon presents to us a disc whose diameter is 
nearly the same as that of the sun. When an 
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eclipse, therefore, occurs in that part of the lunar 
I orbit, its duration is short. This was the case in 
Egypt last year. If, however, an eclipse take 
place when the moon is at a minimum distance 
from the earth, the length of time taken by the 
moon to traverse the sun’s disc, and consequently 
the duration of totality, is proportionally greater. 
As w'e have said, the varying diameter of the 
sun is not without its influence* on the length of 
totality ; nor must it be forgotten that when the 
moon is nearest the earth, she travels . most 
quickly ; but the effects of these causes are . to a 
great extent masked by the more important 
one of the distance of the moon from the earth. 

' The eclipse, then, of the sixth of May 
had an exceptional duration, and this for the 
causes we have briefly indicated. It can easily 
be imagined that so golden an opportunity was 
not to be allowed to pass unheeded ; and in spite 
of the great distance it wns necessary to go from 
home in order to secure observations, England, 
France, Austria, and Italy sent trained observers 
to the South Pacific ; whilst the United States 
also sent a strong contingent to observe the 
phenomenon. The spot selected for the observa- 
tion, and one well in the centre of totality, was 
Caroline Island. This is really not a single 
island, but a group of those little coral islets 
which form so marked a feature of this portion 
of the Pacific. Covered with a luxuriant growth 
of the cocoa-nut palms, whose graceful outlines 
project themselves upon the blue sky beyond, 
the little group has a pleasing aspect 'svhen viewed 
from the sea. The islands in their irregular out- 
lines range themselves around a central lagoon, 
whose waters idly lap the inner fringe of reef ; 
whilst outside, the broad Pacific rolls its vast 
waters to where, on either hand, the blue sky 
mingles with the deeper tint of the waters to add 
the last touches to a pleasing scene. 

Here, without accident, the polyglot band of 
earnest observers arrived. The landing of the 
instruments was effected wdth much difficulty, 
owing to the rocky nature of the shore. They 
'were, however, landed without damage ; and the . 
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observers made ready for the eclipse. . But 
when all this had been done, when observa- 
tories had been fitted up, and instruments 
arranged, the momentous question of weather 
still remained. If it chanced to be unfavourable, 
should a thick banlc of clouds blot out the 
sun from view, all the trouble, all the enthusi- 
asm, all the expense would have availed nothing. 
Nor were the fears , on this head, as the event 
proved, altogether groundless. Early on the 
morning of the eclipse, the weather was very 
unsettled, and the sky by no means free from 
clouds. As the morning wore on, the clouds 
which threatened to prevent the observation 
dispersed somewhat, and as ' the time for the 
eclipse approached, the sky was; moderately clear. 
These were anxious moments for the, observers 
as they hastened to and fro, anxious to see that 
everything down to the minutest detail was in 
■order, so that' no fault in the arrangements might 
■cause the loss of any of the precious minutes of 
observcation. 

At length the moment for the commence- 
ment of the eclipse arrived. The moon’s dark 
body began to hide the brightly shining disc of 
the sun from view ; and that darkness peculiar 
to eclipses spread itself over the face of nature. 
As the inoon advanced in its steady course, this 
became more pronounced ; but it was noticed by 
the observers that ^ much of the weird colouring 
of the landscape usually seen was absent on this 
occasion. The dark shadow of the moon con- 
tinued to sweep over the earth; and just before 
totality, the silvery light of the so-called corona 
appeared around the moon’s edge. As the advanc- 
ing moon cut off ihore of the sun’s light, the 
silver glow became more distinct, surrounding 
the moon like the effulgence which the older 
painters placed around the heads of their saints. 
The rose-coloured prominence-flames, which at 
this period of an eclipse usually form so marked 
a feature, were conspicuously absent in the present 
one, only one or two small prominences being 
visible in the photographs taken by the English 
observers. This, combined with the absence of 
the lurid light which generally falls over the 
landscape, made this eclipse less a spectacle than 
is usually the case. The whole scene — the dark 
black moon, the beautiful glow of the corona, 
the weird light from the prominences— is usually 
one which for grandeur, awe, and impressiveness, 
may be said to stand alone. 

The observations have now commenced, and 
the telescope and the spectroscope, the photo- 
graphic plate, and the eye of the trained observer, 
are each doing their utmost to unravel some of 
the mysteries of the constitution of that mighty 
orb which bears such potent sway over the earth 
and the other members of the system to 'which 
she belongs. Whilst the observers are thus 
engaged, a few moments may be profltably spent 
in considering the present state of solar research, 
so that the results which have been obtained 
may be the more easily understood,' and their 
importance the more readily appreciated. 

In the early history of mankind, these wonderful 
phenomena were regarded with the utmost terror, 
being looked upon as exhibitions of the divine 
anger of the deity men worshipped. But . 
with the progress of civilisation, these feelings 
were dispersed, and men began to observe such 


phenomena in an intelligent manner, recording 
the facts which they observed for the benefit of 
those who should come after. Thus, the weird 
colouring to which we have alluded as being so 
characteristic and constant a feature in a solar 
eclipse, was remarked as long since as the year 
840 A.r>. ; and Kepler informs us that during 
the solar eclipse which took place in the autumn 
of 1590, the reapers in the fields of Styria were 
much struck by the strange hues of the autumn j 
landscape. Tiie corona and prominences to 
which we have referred were also seen by these 
early observers. The earliest allusion to the 
corona is, we believe, that made by Philostratus, 
who mentions the fact that the death of the 
Emperor Domitian had been predicted by a total 
eclipse, ‘when a certain corona resembling an 
iris appeared around the sun.’ Many speculations 
were made regarding the true nature of this 
corona, and the prominence-flames which flickered 
around the moon’s edge. Kepler himself supposed 
the corona to be a lunar atmosphere— a theory 
which was held by many up to a very recent date — 
and many old observers suggested the possibility 
that the prominences were simply clouds floating 
in such an atmosphere. Unfortunately for this 
theory, later observations revealed the indubitable 
fact that the moon does not carry these promi- 
nences with her, but passes over them, and obscures 
them from view as she crosses the solar disc. 
Such an observation of course clearly proves that 
the prominence-flames belong not to the moon, 
but to the . sun which she eclipses. As to the 
corona, however, the dispute still went on. Some 
still asserted it to be the atmosphere of the moon ; 
others held that it was produced by sunlight in 
our own air ; . whilst yet another class of theorists 
clung to the belief that the whole appearance was 
simply the effect of diffraction around the moon’s 
edge. The independent demonstration, however, 
of the fact that the moon does not possess an 
atmosphere, gave the first theory its death-blow ; 
but it still remained a moot-point how much of 
the corona belonged to the sun itself, and how 
much was due to optical causes; ■ 

In 1868, a new era in the history of eclipse 
observation may be said to have commenced. 
Wollaston and Eraunhofer, Kirchhoff and Bun- 
sen, had done their work, and their labours had 
resulted in the production of the spectroscope, 
an instrument destined to almost revolutionise 
the science of astronomy. The spectroscope was 
first employed in eclipse observation in the great 
Indian Eclipse of 1868, when Dr Janssen exam- 
ined the spectrum of the prominence to find that ' 
they consisted mainly of hydrogen vapour at an 
intense temperature. This was certainly a very 
definite and valuable acquisition to our then 
knowledge of the sun. Still, the question of the 
corona remained outstanding. It had been ob- 
served, however, that it gave a continuous spec- 
trum, and this was something. The American 
Eclipse of 1869 advanced matters somewhat ; but 
even then it was considered quite possible that 
the corona might have a terrestrial, or at least a 
non-solar, origin. The results of the observation 
of later eclipses, however, were to show that at 
all events the base of the corona belonged to the 
sun ; these portions gave a spectrum resembling 
that of a cooled prominence, and therefore un- 
doubtedly forming part of the solar atmosphere. 
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This being so, the constitution of the sun may be 
thus imaged. The spectroscope has demonstrated 
that the brightly shining disc of the uheclipsed 
sun is made of substances, many of them identical 
with terrestrial elements, in a state of intense 
heat. Next this photosphere — as this visible 
portion of the sun is designated — is an intensely 
heated atmosphere, consisting of the vapours of 
the substances which make up the photosphere ; 
outside of all being the corona. 

But it has been suggested that in this atmo- 
sphere there exist not the terrestrial elements 
themselves, but only the germs of them. It is, 
in fact, held by some that the bodies which we 
designate elements only appear to be such because 
our feeble temperatures are insufficient to further 
reduce them, but that the intense heat of the 
sun breaks them up into yet simpler forms, which 
exist at different heights in the solar atmosphere. 
It can readily be imagined that a view of so 
startling a nature, and one so opposed to current 
ideas, must receive, strong confirmation ere it can 
be accepted by scientific men ; and it so happens 
that the most stringent and crucial tests of the 
truth or worthlessness of this view can be applied 
only during an eclipse. The English observers, 
therefore, set themselves the task of recording 
the constitution of the various parts of the solar 
attnosphere successively brought within the search- 
ing analysis of the spectroscope by the moon in 
her passage, these observations being entirely 
photographic. The results obtained, however, 
are not altogether those which were looked for 
by .the advocates of this new view, which must 
await a further test. Some beautiful photographs 
of- the corona have been ‘ obtained which reveal 
much delicate detail, and the English observers 
also succeeded in photographing for the first time 
the flash of bright lines seen immediately before 
and after totality. Professor Hastings of the 
American party devoted his attention to a spectro- 
scope examination of the corona, and his obser- 
vation has led him to the belief that the greater 
part, if not indeed the whole of it, is an effect of 
diffraction about the moon’s edge ; but this view 
of the corona is one which, we think, will not 
be generally accepted. Part of the corona has 
undoubtedly a real existence at the sun, and 
although some small portion of it ma}^ be the 
result of diffraction. Professor Hastings has 
probably exaggerated the effects arising from 
such a cause. 

The French observers took photographs of the 
whole region round the sun on a large scale ; 
bub although these were exposed diming the 
whole of totality, they do not show more detail 
than the best of those taken on a smaller scale 
by the English observers, which were exposed 
only for two minutes. That Will-o’-the-wisp, the 
intra-Mercurial planet Vulcan, whose existence 
has been inferred from considerations connected 
with the movements of Mercury, was again' 
diligently searched for during this eclipse. These 
observations have apparently been rewarded with 
success. M. Trouvelot saw a red star a few 
degrees to the north-west of the sun during the 
eclipse, which he believes must.be the hitherto, 
hypothetical Vulcan. But this conclusion is one 
which certainly requhes the confirmation and 
adhesion of the other observers who searched for 
such a planet. 


It will thus be seen that much valuable work 
was done by the little band of observers at the 
Caroline Islands, and new 'fields of thought and 
work open themselves to the gaze of the solar 
physicist. It must not be expected that the 
observation of every eclipse will result in the 
settlement of outstanding questions. Concerning 
this subject, the known is so little, the unknovui 
so vast, that for some years to come' the discovery 
of fresh difficulties and the propositions of new 
questions, rather than the settlement of old ones, 
must be looked for. There is, we think, no 
science more fascinating than that of astronomy ; 
there is no grander problem in that science than 
that of the constitution of the sun ; for it must 
not be forgotten that the spectroscope has revealed 
to tis the fact that there are many stars of a 
general similar constitution to that star which we 
call the sun ; and it may prove that the know- 
ledge of its constitution will be the key to that^ 
of a whole group of stars ; nay, it may even lead* 
us to an intimate knowledge of the constitution 
of the universe itself. ' 


THE EOSEEY FOLK. 

CHAPTER Xm. — BROTHER WILLIAM AT HOME. 

Brother William went very regularly to the 
Scarletts’, and took Fanny’s magazines, handing 
them to her always with an air of disgust, which 
resulted in their being snatched angrily away. 
Then he would sit down, and in due time partake 
of tea, dwelling over it, as it were, in a very bovine 
manner — the resemblance being the stronger when- 
even there was watercress or lettuce upon the 
table. In fact, there was something remarkably 
ruminative in Brother William’s slow, deliberate, 
contemplative way ; while, to carry on the simile, 
there was a something almost in keeping in the 
manners of Martha Betts, a something that while 
you looked at the well-nurtured, smooth, pleasant, 
quiet woman, set the observer thinking of kirs 
Scarlett’s gentle Jersey cows, that came up, dewy 
lipped and sweet breathed, to blink and have their 
necks patted and ears pulled by those they 
knew. 

In justice to Martha Betts, it must be said that 
she never allowed her neck to be patted nor her 
ears pinched by Brother WiUiam ; and what was 
more, that stout yeoman farmer would never for 
a moment have thought of presuming to behave 
so to the lady of his choice ; and that she was 
the lady of his choice he one day showed. It 
was a pleasant afternoon, and Brother William 
had been greatly enjoying a delicious full-hearted 
lettuce that John Monnick had brought in ex- 
]Dressly for the servants’ tea. Perhaps it was the 
lettuce which inspired the proposal that was made 
during the temporary absence of Fanny from .the 
tea-table. 

^ Pretty girl, Fanny ; ain’t she, Martha ? ’ 

* Very ,* but I would not tell her so. She 
knows it quite enough.’ 

‘ She do,’ said Brother William ; ‘ and it ’s a 
pity; but I’m used to it. She always was like 
that, from quite a little un ; and it frets me a 
bit when I get thinking about her taking up with, 
any one. You don’t know of any one, do you ? ’ 

‘Not that she’s taken ivith,’ said Martha, in 
the quietest way. ‘There’s the ironmonger’s 
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young man, and Colonel Sturt’s Scotch gardener ; 
but Fanny won’t notice them.’ 

‘ No,’ said Brother William, biting a great half- 
moon out of a slice of bread-and-butter, and then 
looking at it regretfully, as much as to say : ‘ See 
what havoc I have made.’ — ‘ No, she wouldn’t. 
I don’t expect she ’ll have any one at all.’ 

‘ Oh, there ’s no 'knowing,’ said Martha, refilling 
the visitors cup. 

‘No; there’s no knowing,’ assented Brother 
William ; and there was silence for a few 
minutes. 

‘You’ve never been over to see my farm, 
Martlia Betts,’ said Brother William, then. 

‘ No ; I have never been,’ assented Martha in 
her quiet way. 

‘ I should like you to come over alone, and see 
it,’ said Brother William ; ‘ but I know you 
wouldn’t.’ 

‘ No ; I would not,’ said Martha. — ‘ Was your 
I last cup sweet enough 1 ^ 

‘ Just right,’ said Brother William thoughtfully. 
— ‘ But you -would come along with Fanny, and 
have tea, and look round at the beasts and the 
crops 1 ’ 

‘Yes,’ said Martha, in the most matter-of-fact 
manner, as if the proposal had not the least 
interest for her. ‘But Fanny would not care to 
come.’ 

‘ I ’ll make her,’ said Brother William quietly ; 
and he went on ' ruminating and gazing sleepily 
at the presiding genius of the tea-table. Then 
Fanny came back, took a magazine from her 
pocket, and went on reading and partaking of 
her tea at the same time, till Brother William 
said suddenly : ‘ Fanny, I ’ve asked hlartha Betts 
and you to come over to tea o’ Friday, at the 
farm. Be in good time, I ’ll wallc back with you 
both.’ 

Fanny looked up sharply, and was about to 
decline the honour, when a thought that made 
her foolish little heart beat, and a quiet but 
firm look from her brother’s eye, altered her 
intention, and she, to Martha’s surprise, said 
calmly : . ‘ Oh, very well. We will be over by 
four— if we can get leave.’ 

There was no difficulty about getting leave, 
for Fanny took the first opportunity of asking 
her mistress, and that first opportunity Avas one 
day Avhen Mrs Scaidett Avas busy in the study 
Avith Arthur Prayle. 

Mrs Scarlett looked up as the girl paused and 
hesitated, after taking in a letter ; and Arthur 
Prayle also looked up and gazed calmly at the 
changing colour in the handsome face. ' 

‘ What is it, Fanny 1 ’ said Mrs Scarlett. 

‘ I Avas going to ask, ma’am, if I might go AAuth 
Martha — on Friday — to my brother’s faim — to 
tea. My brother Avould bring us back by ten ; 
or if you liked, ma’am, I could come back alone 
much sooner, if you wanted me.’ 

‘Ob, certainly, Fanny. You can go. I like 
you to have a change sometimes.’ 

‘ And shall I come back, ma’am — about nine 1 ’ 
said the girl eagerly. 

‘ 0 no ; certainly not,’ replied Mrs Scarlett. 
‘ Come back Avith Martha, under your brother’s 
, charge.’ 

Mi* 3 Scarlett inadvertently turned her face in 
the direction of Prayle, as she spoke, and found 
his eyes fixed upon her gravely, as he rested his 


elboAvs on the table and kept his finger-tips 
together. 

‘ Certainly not,’ he said softly. ‘You are quite 
right, I think ;’ and he boAved his head in a quiet 
serious manner, as if giving the matter his entire 
approval. , 

Fanny said, ‘Thank you, ma’am ;’ and it might 
haA^e been supposed that this extension of time 
Avould have aflnrded her gratification ; but an 
analyst of the human countenance Avould haA^e 
said that there Avas something almost spiteful in 
the look Avhich she bestoAved upon Arthur Prayle, 
as she Avas about to leave the room. 

In due time the visit Avas paid, Fanny and 
Martha bestoAving no little attention on their 
outAvard appearance ; and upon crossing the bridge 
and taking the meadoAV-path, they Avere some 
little distance from the farm, Avhen Brother 
William encountered them, Avith a very shiny 
face, as if polished for the occasion, and a rose 
in the button-hole of his A^elveteen coat. 

‘ Hoav are you, Martha Betts ? ’ he said, AAutli a 
very bountiful smile ; and he shook hands almost 
too heartily to be pleasant, even to one AAdiose 
fingers Avere pretty Avell hardened Avith Avork. — 
‘Hoav are you, Fanny, lass'?’ he continued; and 
he.Avas about to bestoAv upon the graceful Avell- 
dressed little body, a fraternal hug and kiss, but 
she repelled him. 

‘No ; don’t, William. There, that will do. 
I ’m very glad to . see you ; but I Avish you 
Avouldn’t be such a bear.’ 

‘Bear, eh?’ said Brother William, with a dis- 
appointed look. ‘ Why, I Avas only going to kiss 
you, lass. All right,’ he said, smiling again. ‘But 
she mustn’t think of having a sAA-eetheart, Martha 
Betts, or he’ll be AA'anting to hugjier too.’ 

Brother William’s face aams study as he let 
off this, . to his Avay of thinkk^ ver;^ facetious 
remark. His bountiful smile-^^^’^nded into an 
extremely broad grin, and hel® .^^d) to Martha 
Betts for approA'-al, but only to L %ter so stern 
and grave a look, that his smile greiv<„stiff, then 
hard, then faded aAA^ay into an expression of pain, 
AYhich in turn gaA^e Ava}^ to one that was stolid 
solemnity frozen hard. 

‘It’s a nice day, ain’t it?’ he said at last, to 
break the unpleasant silence that had fallen upon 
the little group, as they Avalked on betAveen hedges 
bright AAdth Avild-roses, and over Avhich the briony 
tAvined its long strands and spread its arroAAW 
leaves. There AA^as the scent of the SAveet meadoAv- 
plant as it raised its creamy blossoms from (iA^ery 
moist ditch ; and borne on the breeze came the 
loAV SAveet music of the Aveir. 

But somehoAV these A^arious scents, sights, and 
sounds had groAvn common to the little party, 
or else their thoughts, Avere on other matters, for 
Fanny the pretty seemed to be looking eagerly 
across the meadoAV toAA^ards the rWer and doAAUi 
eA^ery lane, as if expecting to see some one on the 
Avay toAA^ards them. From time to time she hung 
back, to pick and make little bouquets of Avild- 
floAvers, but only to throAV them pettishly aAvay, 
as she found that her brother and fellow-servant 
kept coming to a full stop till she rejoined them, 
Avhen they Avent on once more. , 

As . for Brother William and Martha, they 
diligently avoided looking at one another, Avhile 
their coiwersation Avas confined to a feAv words, 
and those Avere mostly from Brother. William, AA'ho 
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said on each of these occasions : ‘ Hadn’t we best 
wait for Eanny 1 ’ 

- To which Martha Betts responded: ‘Well, I 
suppose we had.’ 

Martha seemed in nowise delighted with the 
appearance • of the pretty cottage farm, with its 
low thick thatch and dense ivy, which covered 
the walls like a cloak. Neither was she excited 
by the sight of the old-fashioned garden, gay with 
homely Sowers ; but she did accept a rosebud, 
and a sprig of that pleasant herbaceous plant 
which Brother William called ‘ Old Man,’ pinning 
them tightly at the top of her dress with a very 
large pin, which her host took out of the edge 
of his waistcoat. 

‘That is a pretty dress,’ he said admiringly. 
‘One o’ my favourite colours. There ’s nowt like 
la5dock and plum.’ 

‘ I ’m glad you like it,’ said Martha quietly ; 
and she then followed Brother William into the 
clean, homely keeping-room, where Joe’s wife — 
Joe being one of Brother William’s labourers — 
who did for him, as he expressed it, had prepared 
the tea, which was spread upon one of the whitest 
of cloths.' Beside the ordinary preparations for 
the infusion of the Chinese leaf, there was an 
abundance of country delicacies : ham of the host’s 
own growing and curing; rich moist radishes; 
the yellowest of butter, so sweetly fresh as to be 
scented ; the brownest of loaves, and the thickest 
of cream. 

Martha looked round at the bright homely 
furniture of the room, the bees-waxed chairs, the 
polished bureau of walnut inlaid with brass, the 
ancient eight-day clock, and the side-table with 
its gray-and-red check cotton cover, highly deco- 
rated tea-tray, set up picture-fashion, and a few 
books. 

‘Ah,’ said Brother William, seeing the direction 
of his visitor’s eyes, ‘ I haven’t got many books. 
That’s the owd Bible. Got mine and Fanny’s 
birthdays in. That ’s mother’s owd hymn-book ; 
and here’s a book here, if you like. If Fanny 
would lay that up by heart, ’stead o’ reading 
them penny gimcracks, she’d be a-doing herself 
some good.’ As he spoke, he took up a well- 
used old book' in a brown cover, which opened 
easily in his hand. ‘That’s Bowcroft’s Farmer's 
Compendium, that is. I ’ll lend it to you, if 
you like. Stodge-full of receipts for cattle-drinks 
and sheep-dressings ; and there ’s a gardener’s 
calendar in it too. I wouldn’t take fi’ pound 
for that book, Martha. There ain’t many Hke' 
it, even up at Mr Scarlett’s, I’ll be bound. 
That ’s litrichur, that is.’ 

Fanny did not enter with them. She preferred 
to have a good look at the garden, she said ; and 
she lingered there for some time, her ‘good look 
at the garden’ taking in a great many protracted 
looks up and down the lane, each of which was 
followed by a disappointed aspect and a sigh. 

‘Don’t you take off your bonnet and jacket, 
Martha Betts V said Brother William. ‘You 
can go up to Fanny’s old bedroom, or you can 
hang ’em up behind the door on the peg,’ 

Martha thought she would hang them up on 
the peg that was behind the door; and Brother 
"William looked stolidly on, but in an admiring 
way, as he saw the quick deft manner in which 
his visitor divested lierself of these outdoor articles 
of garb, made her hair smooth Avith a touch, and 


then brought out an apron from her pocket, 
unrolled it, and from witliin, neatly Iblded so 
that it should not crease, one of those natty little 
scraps of lace that are pinned upon the top of the 
head and called by courtesy a cap. 

‘ Hah ! ’ said Brother William, as the cap was 
adjusted and the apron fastened on ; ‘ the kettle 
is byling, but we may as well look round before 
you make the tea.’ 

‘ Thank you,’ said Martha calmly. 

‘This is the washus,’ said Brother WTlliam, 
opening a door to display a particularly clean 
whitewashed place, with red-brick floor. There 
was a copper in one corner ; at one side, a great 
old-faslxioned open fireplace with clumsy iron 
dogs, and within this fireplace, in what should 
have been the chimney corner, an iron door, 
nearly breast high. 

‘ That.’s the brick oven,’ said Brother WTlliam, 
noticing the bent of his visitor’s eyes. ‘"We burn^ 
fuzz in it mostly ; but any wood does. Theni 
hooks is when we kill a pig. The water in that 
there pump over the sink’s soft; there’s a big 
tank outside. That other pump you see through 
the window’s the drinking-water. It never gets* 
dry. Nice convenient washus ; isn’t it 1 ’ 

‘Very,’ said Martha quietly ; ‘only there ought 
to be a board put down front of the sink, for a 
body to stand on.’ 

‘There is one outside. Mrs Badley must ha’ 
leff it there when she cleaned up,’ cried Brother 
William eagerly ; and Martha said ‘ Oh ! ’ 

Then he led the way back into the keeping- ' 
room, and opened a second door, while !Martha’s 
quick eyes were taking in everything, not an 
article of furniture escaping her ga^e ; not that 
she was admiring or calculating their quality of 
value, but as if she were in search of some par- 
ticular thing that so far she had found absent ; 
this object being a spot of dirt. 

‘This here’s the dairy,’ said Brother William, 
entering, and holding open the double doors of 
the cool, dark, shady place — brick-floored, like 
the washhouse, but with a broad erection of red 
brick all round like a rough dresser, upon which 
stood rows of white-lined pans, with a large white 
table in the middle, and the churn, scales, and 
beaters, and other utensils used in the preparation 
of the butter, along with the milk-pails at one end. 

Martha’s wandering eyes were as badly off as 
Noah’s dove in the early days after the flood ; 
they could find no place to rest, for everything 
was scrupulously clean. The cream looked thick 
and heavy and almost tawny in its yellowness ; 
and upon two .large dishes were a couple of dozen 
rolls of delicious-looking butter, reposing beneath 
a piece of white muslin, ready for taking to 
market on the following day. 

‘ Myste and cool, isn’t iti’ said Brother William. 

‘ You see it ’s torst the north, and I ’ve got elder- 
trees to shade the window as well.’ 

Martha nodded, and continued her search for 
tliat spot of dirt which her reason told her must 
be somewhere ; but certainly it was not hiding 
there. 

‘ There ’s four cows in full milk now, Jilai'tha, 
Cream ’s rich ; isn’t it 1 Wait a moment.’ 

‘ Where do you get your hot water to scald 
the churn and things ? ’ said Martha shaiply, 
checking Brother William as he was moving 
towards the open door. 
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‘There’s a big byler in the kitchen,’ said 
Brother William, eager to make the best of 
things ; and then, as Martha said no more, but 
went on with her dirt ■ quest, he left the dairy, 
and came back directly after with an old-fashioned, 
much worn, silver tablespoon. 

‘I thought you wouldn’t mind tasting the 
cream, Martha. This here is ’bout the freshest,’ 
he said, going to one of the broad shallow pans, 
inserting the spoon, which, Martha' had seen at 
a glance, was beautifully clean, and gently draw- 
ing the cream sidewise, so that it crinkled all over, 
so thick was it and rich, the spoon came out piled 
up as it were with the luscious produce of the 
little farm. 

Martha’s face was perfectly solemn, as she 
watched Brother William’s acts, and she did not 
move a muscle till he spoke, 

‘ Open your mouth,’ he said seriously — ^ wide.’ 

Martha obeyed, and did open her mouth — wide, 
for it was rather a large mouth ; but the lips 
were well shaped and red, and the ‘teeth within 
were even and white. 

Brother William carefully placed the spoonful 
of cream within ; and Martha closed her lips, 
solemnly imbibing the luscious spoonful, when, 
as a small portion was left visible at one corner. 
Brother William carefully removed it vdth an 
orange silk pocket-handkerchief ; and Martha 
quietly said : ‘ Thank you.’ 

‘Would you like to look at the cows now, or 
have tea 'I ’ said Brother William ; whereupon 
Martha opined that it would be better to have 
tea, as Eanny would be expecting them. 

But Fanny was evidently not expecting them, 
and did not come in until Martha had made the 
tea and cut the bread-and-butter. Brother William 
leaning his arms on the back of the big, well bees- 
waxed Windsor chair, and gazing at her busy 
fingers, as she spread the yellow butter and cut a 
plateful of slices. 

‘ Seems .just as if you were doing it at home,’ 
said Brother William • ‘ only it looks nicer here.’ 

Then Fanny was summoned, and Martha made 
way for her to preside at the tea-tray. 

‘ No ; you’d better pour out,’ she said absently. 

‘ I ’d rather sit here.’ 

‘Here’ was where she could see tlirough the 
open mndow out into the road ; and there she sat 
while the meal was discussed, little attention 
being paid to her by her brother, who divided 
his time between eating heartily himself, and 
pressing slices of ham upon Martha, who took her 
place in the most matter-of-fact way, and supplied 
her host’s wants, which were frequent, as the tea- 
cups were very small. In fact, so occupied with 
their meal were Brother William and Martha, 
that they did not notice a slow, deliberate step 
in the road, passing evidently down the lane ; 
neither did they see that Fanny’s face, as she 
bent lower over her cup, became deex^ly suffused, 
and that she did not look up till the step had 
died away, when she uttered a low sigli, as if a 
burden had been removed from her breast. 

After that, though, they did notice that she 
became brighter and more willing to enter into 
conversation, seeming at last to take quite an 
interest in her brothei-’s account of the loss of a 
sheep through its getting upside down in- a ditch ; 
and she also expressed a feeling of satisfaction 
upon hearing that hay would fetch a good price 


in the autumn, so many people having had theirs 
spoiled. 

‘Never mind me,’ said Fanny, as soon as, be- 
tween them, she and Martha had put away the tea- 
things ; ‘ I shall go into the garden and look round.’ 

Brother William evidently did not mind her, 
for, in his slow deliberate way, he took off Martha 
to introduce her to the cows ; after which she had 
to scrape acquaintance with the pigs, visit the 
poultry, who were somewhat disturbed, inasmuch 
as they were settling themselves in the positions 
that they were to occupy for the night, and made 
no little outcry in consequence. Then there were 
the slieep ; and there was last year’s haystack, 
and this year’s, both of which had to be smelt. 
Brother William pulling out a good handful from 
each, to show Martha that there was not a trace 
of damp in either. - This done, ,a happy thought 
seemed to strike Brother William, who turned 
to Martha and exclaimed : ‘ I wonder whether 
you could churn V 

‘Let’s try,’ said ’Martha, with the air of one 
who would have made the same answer if it had 
been the question of making a steam-engine or 
a watch. 

Brother William gave one of his legs a vigorous 
slap, marched Martha back into the house, 
through into the dairy. Then he fetched a can 
of hot water to rinse out and warm the churn. 
There was a pot of lumpy cream already waiting, 
and this was carefully poured in, the lid duly 
replaced, with the addition of a cloth,' to keep 
the cream from splashing out, and then he stood 
and watched Martha, who was busily pinning up 
her dress all round. She then turned up her 
sleeves and took out a clean pocket-handkerchief, 
which she folded by laying one corner across to 
the other, and then tied it over her head and 
under her chin, making her pleasant comely face 
look so provocative, that Brother William drew 
a long breath, took a step forward, and was going 
to catch Martha in. his arms; but he recollected 
himself in time, gave a slew round, and caught 
hold of the churn handle instead, and this he. 
began to turn steadily round and round, as if 
intending to play a tune. 

‘I thought 1 was to make it,’ said Martha 
quietly. 

‘ Oh, . ah, yes, of course,’ he said, resigning the 
handle ; and then he drew back, as if it was not 
safe for him to stand there and watch, while 
Martha steadily turned and turned, and ' the 
cream within the snowy white sycamore box 
went ‘ wish-wash, wish-wash, wish-wash,’ playing, 
after all, a very delicious tune in the young 
farmer’s ears, for it suggested yellow buttei’, and 
yellow butter suggested sovereigns, and sovereigns 
suggested home comforts and saving, and above 
all, the turning of that handle suggested the 
winning of just the very wife to occupy that 
home. . ' 

Five minutes, and there was a glow of colour 
in Martha’s cheeks. Five minutes more, and the 
colour was in her brow as well. 

‘You are tired now,’ said Brother Wilham. 

‘ Let me turn.’ * 

‘No; I mean to make it,’ she replied, tightening , 
her lips and turning steadily away. 

Another five minutes, and there was a very 
red spot on Martha’s" chin, and her li 2 DS were 
apart ; but she turned away, with Brother 
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William quite rapt in admiration at tlie patient 
perseverance displayed ; and in fact, if it had 
been a question of another hour, Martha would 
have kept on turning till she dropped. She did 
not speak, neither did Brother William ; but his 
admiration increased. Their eyes never met, for 
Martha's were fixed steadfastly iipon one particular 
red brick ; not that it was dirty, for it was of a 
brighter red than the others ; and she turned and 
turned, first with one hand, then with the other, 
till there was a change in the ‘ wish-wash, wish- 
wash' in. the churn, and then Brother William 
exclaimed : ‘ That 's done it. Butter !' 

^Hah!' ejaculated Martha, with a heavy sigli 
and her breath came all the faster for the 
exertion. 

‘ Look at it ! ' cried Brother William, taking the 
lid off the churn. ^ Can you see ? ' 

Martha was rather short ; hence, perhaps, it was 
that Brother William placed his arm round her 
waist to raise her slightly ; and he was not 
looking at the butter, and Martha was not looking 
at it either, but up at him, as he bent down a 
little lower, and somehow, without having had the 
slightest intention of doing so the moment before. 
Brother William gave J\Iartha a very long and 
solemn kiss. 

She shrank a^ay from him the next moment, 
and looked up at him reioroachfully. ‘You 
shouldn’t,' she said. ^ It’s so wrong.’ 

Ms it?’ he said dolefully. ‘I'm very sorry, 
I couldn't help it, Martha. You made the butter 
so beautifully. Don’t be cross.’ 

‘ I 'm not cross,' she said, untying the handker- 
chief, and then proceeding to take out the pins 
from her dress, holding them between her lips, 
points outwards; ‘only you mustn't do so again.' 

Brother William said: ‘Well, I won't;’ and 
then, as the pins were taken from Martha’s red 
lips — so great is the falsity of man — he bent 
down and let his lips take the place of the pins 
again, and Martha said never a word. 

‘Joe’s wife said yesterday that she didn’t mean 
to come and do for me much longer,' said Brother 
William suddenly. 

‘ Why not ? ' said Martha. 

^ ‘ Because she said I 'd best ask you.' 

‘And are you going to ask me, William?’ 

‘Yes. AVhen will you come altogether?’ he 
. said softly. 

Martha glanced round once more, as if in search 
of that spot of dirt which would keep eluding 
her search. Then she raised her eyes to Brother 
William's shirt front with a triumphant flash, 
feeling sure that she would see a button off or a 
worn hole ; but there was neither ; and when she 
turned her eyes upon his hands, the wristbands 
were not a bit frayed. ‘I don’t know,’ she said 
dubiously. ‘ Do you want ,me to come ? ’ 

He nodded, and they went out of the dairy 
into the sitting-room.- 

‘J'n teU Eanny,’ he said. ‘I hope she’ll be 
pleased.’ 

But Eanny was not there ; and when they 
went into the garden, she was not there either, 
nor yet in the orchard. ■ ' 

‘She must have gone down the lane,' said 
Brother William — Mown towards the river. Let's 
go and see.' 

They, went out together, with Martha making 
no scruple now about holding on by Brother 


William's sturdy arm. But though they wallced 
nearly down to the river, Eanny was not there. 

‘She’ll be cross, and think we neglected her,' 
said Martha. ‘ I am sorry we went away.' 

‘I'm not,' said Brother WiUiam, trying to be 
facetious for the second time that evenino-. 
‘We've made half a dozpn pounds o’ butter, ancl 
a match.' 

Martha shook her head. 

‘Let’s go back and see if she went up to the 
wood,' cried Brother William. 

‘ She 's reading somewhere,' said ]\Iartha as they 
walked back, to find Eanny standing by the gate, 
looking slightly flushed and very pretty, ready 
to smile and banter them for being away so long. 

They soon ended the visit to the farm ; for, after 
partaking of supper, and eating one of Brother 
William’s own carefully grown lettuces, they 
walked slowly back, in the soft moist evening 
air, to the Eosery, when, during the leave-taking^ 
Brother William said : ‘ Eanny, Martha 's going 
to be my wife.' 

‘Is she?’ said Eanny indifferently. ‘Oh!’ And 
then to herself : ‘ Poor thingsl What a common, 
ordinary-looking woman Martha is. And Brother 
William Ah, what a degrading life this is 1’ 

The degradation did not seem to affect the 
others, for Brother William's cheeks quite shone, 
and the high lights on Martha’s two . glossy 
smooth bands of hair seemed to be brighter than 
er. ^ 

‘Good-night,’ said Brother William. ‘Good- 
night, J^Iartha.' 

‘ Good-night, William.' 

‘ You '11 keep a sharp eye on Eanny till I fetch 
you away ; won't you V 

‘i always do, William; but I 'm • afraid her 
eyes are sharper than mine.' 

‘ What do you mean ? ' he said sharply. 

‘ I 'm afraid she 's got a sweetheart.' 

‘ Who is it ? ' said Brother William sternly. 

‘I don't know yet. Sometimes I think it's a 
real one, and sometimes I think it's all sham; 
only one out of her magazines that she talks 
about ; but I 'm hot sure.’ 

‘Then look here, Martha: you’ve got to be 
sure,' said Brother WiUiam, who was as business- 
like now as if he had been seUing his hay. 

‘ You 've got to make sure, and tell me, for I 'm 
not going to have anybody play the fool with 
her. If any one does, there, ’ll be something the 
matter somewhere ; ' and shaking his head very 
fiercely, Brother William strode away, giving a 
thump .mth his stick at every step along the road. 


AH ELECTEIC TEAMWAY. 

Electricity has for. a considerable length of time 
been "utilised in houses here and there for ringing 
bells and doing other little services'; but advantage, 
is now being taken of the new force for purposes 
of locomotion. By the invention of the dynamo 
machine, the energy of the electric current is 
transformed into mechanical action, which can 
be communicated by a very simple process to 
the driving axle of the machine to be actuated. 
Visitors to the Crystal Palace have seen the toy 
tramcar in the Palace grounds propelled by 
electricity, on . wliich a curious public rides at 
sixpence per head per journey. SimUar playthings 
hlive been in operation at the various electrical 
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exhibitions on the continent ; and at Leytonstone, 
Berlin, Charlottenbiirg, and elsewhere the principle 
has also been applied over short distances in a 
more practical fashion. But the electric tramway 
between Portrush and Bushmills in the north of 
Ireland is the first of its kind. which has been 
constructed by a public company for the purposes 
of profit. It is, moreover, tlie longest electrical 
railway in the world. 

The line starts from Portrush, the pretty 
watering-place whose terraces of stately houses 
cluster round the most north-westerly promontory 
on the rocky coast of Antrim. Though excessively 
dull, Portrush is truly regarded as the queen of 
Ulster marine resorts. Its visitors go there appa- 
rently not for amusement, but to lead an amphi- 
bious life for a month or two, and to amass a fund 
of superfluous health for the. rainy winter. They 
may be seen from June to October quietly sunning 
themselves by the sea, and forming gay patches 
of life and colour on the browni rocks and yellow 
sands. The coast scenery is very fine, and the 
sea-views are magnificent. Eaintly breaking the 
far water-line are the dim forms of Islay and J ura. 
Westward of the little town, projecting into 
the rolling Atlantic, are the wild headlands of 
Donegal ; while in the opposite direction, the 
bold profile of the Giants’ Causeway jags the 
eastern sky. The Causeway is distant from Port- 
rush eight miles ; and the high-road, for a consider- 
able part of the distance, runs along, the wall of 
chalk cliffs which here form a barrier to the 
waves, and the lower portions of which have 
been worn by the action of the sea into peaks, 
arches, basins, and other grotesque shapes. The 
road at certain points passes vdthin a few feet 
of the edge of the cliffs ; and here and there the 
view to landward is shut out by masses of grass- 
covered rock, which slope gently, sometimes 
abruptly, into the pasture-lands beyond. 

It is along this road that the tramway has been 
laid. The line occupies one side of the road ; 
and from this slightly raised trampath all ordi- 
nary traffic is excluded by a granite curbstone. 
The gauge is only three feet, and to twice that 
extent the Company monopolise the liighway. 
It is intended that the line shall eventually be 
carried as far as the Causeway ; but at present 
it runs no farther than Bushmills, a thriving 
village, famed for whisky and salmon, six miles 
from Portrush, The steel rails are laid level 
with a gravelled surface. They were at first 
insulated in asphalt and copper-fastened to each 
other. A central station was erected at Portrush, 
and the electricity was generated from this point 
by a dynamo, worked by a stationary engine of 
about fifteen horse-power. The attempt to convey 
the electric current along the rails was found 
to give fair results for nearly two miles ; but in 
wet weather the leakage of electricity into the 
ground was so enormous that the effort in this 
direction was abandoned. It then became neces- 
sary to insulate the current more completely. 
This was done by the erection, parallel with the 
line, of a third iron rail, raised on "wooden posts 
about two feet from the ground, and insulated by 
means of ca]is of insulite, wliich is formed by 
driving paraffin oil into sawdust at great pressure. 
Where there are gates leading from the public 
road to the adjoining fields, the current is con- 
ducted across such openings by an insulated 


underground cable, so as to leave the occupiers 
of the land in undisturbed possession of their 
rights of way. If the hand or the foot is placed 
on this conducting rail, a slight but not unpleasant 
shock is felt. The tension of the electric current 
is regulated by self-acting governors attached to 
the ax^paratus which drives the generators, and 
is thereby prevented from being dangerous to 
life. 

By means of the elevated rail, the difficulty 
Xireviously experienced in transmitting the electric 
current equally over the whole six miles of the 
line was successfully overcome. The Company 
then resolved to dispense with the use of the 
stationary engine at Portrush, and to work the 
tramway by thunderbolts forged by water. The 
works necessary for this purx:)ose have been erected 
at a part of the river Bush near Bushmills, known 
as the salmon-leap. The stream, after dashing 
over the rocks and boulders which at this x^oint 
obstruct its peaceful course, tumbles through a 
deep, tree-shaded gorge, and passing the village, 
emx^ties itself into the sea. The whole neighbour- 
hood is beautifully wooded. Two miles farther 
east are the ghost-haunted peaks and x>avement3 
of the Giants’ Causeway, from whose elevated 
ridge the ground slopes, in many a billow of 
autumn- tinted foliage, to the salmon-leap. By 
an . artificial channel, springing from the bed of 
the river above the falls, the w’ater is, conveyed 
for some distance in a direction parallel with the 
stream, finally falling through two cylindrical 
‘shootings,’ erected on the face of a cliff thirty 
feet high. At the base of these ‘ shootings ’ , are 
two turbine-wheels, which produce a total of 
about ninety horse-power. The revolution of the 
turbines turns a massive upright shaft; which in 
turn communicates 'with a side-shaft connected 
with a fly-wheel attached to one of Siemens’ 
dynamos in an adjacent building.- Erom the 
dynamo, the electricity is conveyed by an under- 
,ground cable .to the terminus of the line at 
Bushmills, about three-quarters of a mile distant, 
and thence along the third rail to Portrush, 
supplying the moving cars at any point on their 
journey. 

The method of utilising the electric current 
is as simple as it is effective. Projecting from 
the side of the tramcar are two flexible steel 
brushes, resting on the conducting rail ; and ' 
the current is thus transmitted to a dynamo 
placed in an invisible compartment beneath the 
carriage. This dynamo, revolving in sympathy 
with the developing dynamo on the Bush river, 
turns the wheels by means of a chain-gear, and 
so causes locomotion. In this way, without any 
apparent motive-power, the electric carriage, 
with its fifteen or twenty , passengers, glides 
gracefully over the line, with occasional flashes 
of light from the metallic brushes as they 
sweep along the elevated rail, and from under 
the wheels, as if the sparks are being crushed 
out as it rolls along. There is no more noise 
than is caused by the contact of the brushes 
with the rail ; no smoke, no disagreeable fumes, 
nothing to mar the pleasure of driving in an open 
conveyance. The gradients on the road often 
reach one in , forty, or one in thirty-five, and for 
a short distance, over one in thirty. In ascending 
these inclines, the speed is perceptibly lessened ; 
but the cars come downhill with, the same 
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regularity of motion that marks their progress 
on the most level part of the track. This com- 
parative steadiness of speed is obtained by revers- 
ing, when, necessary, the direction of the electric 
.current, and by the use of the ordinary mechanical 
breaks. If several cars be running along the 
line at different places, the Avhole force of the 
current rushes to the assistance of those which 
are going uphill, and consequently there is no 
waste of power at the points where it is not 
required. Although the cars can be driven at a 
rapid rate, the regulation pace is not more than 
twelve miles an hour. 

That the first electrical tramway in the United 
Kingdom should have been started in a remote 
corner of Ireland, is due to the enterprise of Dr 
Anthony Traill, and his brother Mr W. A. Traill, 
who has acted as engineer of the line. These 
gentlemen have, in part at least, solved the 
problem of thj3 transmission of force to a distance, 
So far, the financial results of their novel experi- 
ment are fiiirly satisfactory. During the seven 
months ending in August last, forty-seven thou- 
sand passengers were conveyed over the line, and 
there was also a considerable goods-trafiic. An 
average income of fifty pounds per week all the 
year round would, the projectors state, suffice to 
pay the working expenses and give a dividend of 
five per cent, on the capital expended ; and since 
the tramway was opened in January last, the 
receipts have varied from twelve to one hundred 
pounds per week. One advantage of the new 
motor is, that it is not necessary to carry a heavy 
engine along the line, or to carry any fuel. A 
power fill, dynamo on a car weighs one ton ; and as 
the rolling-stock is light, the . wear and tear of 
the line is much under that incurred on tramways 
less favourably situated. If the hopes of its 
promoters are realised, this latest development 
of the applied science of the nineteenth century 
will mark an era in the history of locomotion. 

THE ELATCHFOED BEQUEST.' 

IN FOUK CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER III. 

Ten years have passed by. It is now the 
middle of August, and parliament has some days 
been prorogued. The member for Blacktown has 
gone down to his country-seat to spend a few 
weeks in absolute quiet and enjoyment of home ; 
for although public life sadly interferes with 
domestic vii’tues,' he is a home-loving man. He is 
still young ; has plenty of confidence in himself, 
and is content to wait his time ; trusting that 
when his chance does come, he may know how 
to use it. Yes, Cuthbert Wrey, the member for 
Blacktown, is not only an ambitious man, but, 
so far as he has gone, a successful one. 

. He has been in parliament about seven years. 
He could scarcely believe the truth, when he 
found his first attempt successful. No one knows 
exactly how candidates are brought forward and 
matters managed ; but if a man chooses to drop 
a hint to the proper people that he is vdlling, at 
his own charge, to lead a forlorn-hope, it is not 
so very long before he is allowed to do so. I 

We need not follow his parliamentary ' career. 
Of course- he was still in the second rank ; but 


his name began to be heard in the mouths of men. 
He had kept himself before the public. His 
speeches were listened to, and, what is more, 
reported at length. He had made one or two 
hits, and people knew that when his party were 
in power he would fill one of the lesser offices. 
More than this, he had no right to expect — at 
present. 

Cuthbert has changed somewhat since we first 
saw him. Although in many ways the past years 
have improved him, he shows traces of hard work. 
His hair is sprinkled with gray, and there are 
lines of thought on his broad forehead ; but he 
looks stalwart and strong enough to face any 
amount of toil and fatigue, whether bodily or 
mental. An erect, strongly built man, with a 
powerful but pleasing face, and possessing the 
knack of ^vinning, not only the confidence and 
trust of one or two persons, but that of large 
audiences. Indeed, he is looked upon as one 
of the safest and best men of his party to address 
a large gathering of people. He speaks well and 
easily ; his logic is simple and goes straight to 
the point; he possesses a commanding presence, 
and, moreover, argues as from honest conviction. 
He is now forty-one — quite young, in a political 
I point of view ; and if Cuthbert Wrey, whilst 
I smoking his morning cigar under the shade of 
his favourite tree, sees in the immediate future 
very pleasant probabilities, who can wonder 1 

In spite of Mrs Blatchford’s wealth, she had 
possessed no residence save Barnes’ Folly. Cuth- 
bert had not made it his home ; although to this 
day it remained his property, and unproductive 
as ever. He had purchased a small estate in the 
west of England ; and that, except when parlia- 
ment was sitting, was his home. . It was little 
more than a comfortable country-house with well- 
kept gardens and a small park. He had no- wish 
to set up as a county magnate. His honours were 
to be won amid the bustling strife of cities ; but he 
loved his home and those who filled it. 

He sat lazily skimming yesterday’s paper. 
Being some distance from a post, town-letters 
only reached him once a day. As the newspaper 
gave no account of debates, his interest in it 
was but languid. The weather was so fine 
that he felt little inclination for work, although 
he knew that a pile of letters awaited him 
indoors. He looked the picture of placid 
I content as he sat ' in the shade of the large 
i sycamore tree. Few would have imagined that 
idle gentleman in a soft slouch-hat and old 
shooting-coat, whose thoughts seem centred on 
the excellent cigar he was smoking, to be a rising 
'legislator, who hoped, some day, to take an 
important part in the government of his country. 
When Cuthbert settled down to rest, he did so 
as he did everything else — thoroughly ; he rested 
mentally ' and physically. A clump of arbutus 
hid the house . from him, so there was nothing 
to disturb his even frame of mind. So comfort- 
able he felt, that he resolved to x^ostpone his 
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correspondence until tlie evening — to sit. and 
simply enjoy tlie siinsliine and sliade as long as 
lie could. 

Then, witli the sound of merry laughter, four 
children ran round the arbutus bushes. They 
came in single file, headed by a sturdy boy of 
nine, and whipx^ed in by a toddling female thing 
of three. They invaded and clambered on 
Outhbert, treating him as an ec[ual, with a happy 
ignorance of the important position he occux)ied 
in the world. In breathless delight they informed 
him' they had ^ runned away.’ 

Then a tall and beautiful lady appeared, 
shaking her head with mock-severity at the 
culprits. ‘You rascals she said, ‘coming out 
and disturbing your father like this. — Shall I 
send them in, Cutlibert ? ’ 

‘Let them stay,’ he answered pleasantly. ‘We 
don’t see too much of each other in the course of 
the year. Public life and domestic duties don’t 
walk hand in hand.’ 

His wife leant over and kissed liim. 

‘How delightful,’ he continued, ‘this perfect 
rest and q[uiet ! Ho dismal speeches to listen to ; 
no questions to ask the right honourable gentle- 
man ; no bores airing grievances. The very birds 
following our laudable. August custom, and 
lapsing into silence. Here I am safe even from 
constituents, deputations, and petitions. I could 
almost vash it might last for ever.’ 

‘Yet, how you will be longing for work again 
before the recess is over ! ’ said Mrs Wrey, almost 
sadly. 

‘ That, my dear, is man’s perverse nature. 
Anyway, I enjoy myself now, if only in the 
perfect immunity from interruption and bother. 
I wish you would burn all my letters — unoxoened 
— for the next week.’ 

I-iow strangely a chance word brings up old 
memories ! The remark he made about burning 
unopened letters sent his thoughts back a 
dozen years. Even now his face grew grave as 
he remembered how nearly he had jdelded to the 
temptations of a certain night. 

Just then, a servant appeared and informed 
him that a ‘ person ’ wished to see him. 

‘A person I What^sort of a person? Man or 
woman V 

‘ A man, sir.’ 

‘You told him I was not to be seen by any 
one, on business V ' 

‘Yes, sir. But he said he had travelled from 
Bristol expressly to see you on a private matter, 
and hoped you would spare him a minute.’ 

Cuthbert’s first im] 3 ulse was to send that person 
about his business 5 but the old priestly habit 
of being at every one’s dis^^osal still lingered 
about him ; so, disengaging himself from the 
children, he tossed the end of his cigar away and 
walked across the lavm to the house. 

The servant had used the term ‘person’ mth 
propriety. The visitor seemed to merit rather 
more than the definition ‘man;’ but no servant 
knowing his, duties would have announced him 
as a gentleman. A thickset, strong, weather-beaten 
' fellow, with the ,look of a sailor about him— a 
sailor /dressed in unconventional shore-clothes. 
His age might have been about the same as 
Cuthbert’s, although / exposure to vfind and 
weather made him /look some years his senior. 


He was waiting in the library, and, as the master 
of the 'house entered, he rose, making an uneasy 
sort of salutation, Cutlibert bade him reseat 
himself. 

‘How, what can I do for you? ’ he said. 

The man looked uncomfortable, and waited a 
few moments before he spoke. ‘I am speaking 
to C. Wrey, Esq., M.P. ?’ he asked, evidently 
thinlving the magic letters should be attached in 
conversation. 

. ‘ Wants something, of course,’ thought Cutlibert, 
as he omied to his name and honours. 

‘C. Wrey, Esq., M.P.,’ continued the jisi'son. 
‘That’s the name, sure enough. I wrote it 
down at once.’ > 

‘ Well, go on, my man. Let me hear what you 
have to say.’ 

‘ It ’s like this, sir, you see. I came dovm from 
London to Bristol by ex^iress. They don’t put 
third-class on express, so I had to get in with 
my betters.’ [‘ Eailway grievance,’ thought 
Cuthbert.] ‘Well, sir, there were two or three 
gentlemen there talking politics ; they talked 
a deal about you, sir.’ 

, Cuthbert was not overwhelmed at hearing of 
this tribute to his fame. His visitor went on. 
‘“Extraordinary clever fellow,” says one. — “A 
conceited chap,” says another — begging your x)ar- 
don, sii\ I didn’t x^ay much heed, as I don’t know 
much about politics. Hever had a vote to sell. 
But, by-and-by, one of ’em says : “ Used to be a 
parson, starving on a hundred a year.” — “Very 
rich now,” says another. “How did lie get his 
money ? ” — “ Old woman named Blatchford left 
him ten thousand a year, lucky fellow I ” says 
another. Then I got interested, Mr Wrey.’ 

Cuthbert also was growing interested. An 
absurd thought crossed his , mind, to be dispelled 
as he looked more attentively at the speaker. 

‘Well, go on,’ he said. 

‘Would you mind telling me, sir,’ asked the 
man respectfully, ‘if. that Mrs Blatchford ever 
had ' a son named Ealph ? Blatchford isn’t a 
common name, you see.’ 

It was some years since Cuthbert had been 
troubled by a claimant to the name of Blatchford, 
but he had not forgotten how to deal with 
them. 

‘How look here, my man,’ he said sharply; 
‘ don’t beat about the . bush. If you are ■ going 
to assert that you are Ealph Blatchford, who has 
been kept away all these years by unavoidable 
circumstances, say so at once, and I shall know 
how to treat you.’ 

- The man , looked at him in open-mouthed 
astonishment. He laughed aloud, then said : 
‘Lord love ye, sir! I’m not Ealx>h Blatchford. 
Bad chap as I’ve been in my time, I’d be 
sorry to have been such a one as him. But' bad. 
as he was, Ealx)h Blatchford always looked what 
I don’t, a gentleman. He’s been dead and buried 
this fourteen years.’ - 

Cuthbert had felt convinced of this for many 
years ; but he was not sorry, to have clear proofs 
of his death. ‘When did he die?’ he asked. 
‘ How did he die ? I have been trying for years 
to ascertain his fate. What proofs have you of 
his death?’ ' 

The man gave a sort of chuckle. ‘ I don’t know 
about proofs, sir; but when you’ve seen a fellow 
deliberately shot before yoiu‘ eyes, I guess you 
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don’t want much, more proof, or burial certificate 

either/ 


‘ Very well. If you saw him die, tell me all 
about it.^ 

^’Tisii’t much to tell, sir. I was down at 
San Francisco foimteen years ago this autumn. — 
Know Frisco, Mr Wrey 2 ’ 

Cuthh'ert shook his head. 

^ Ought to know Frisco, sir.' TJie grandest city 
in the world, hut chockfull of villainy. Some- 
how, all the scum of the universe turns up in 
Frisco. • Suppose that’s how I got there,’ he added, 
rather sadly. ^Well, sir, one night I went into 
a drinking and gambling shop, and sitting down 
there, I saw Balph Blatchford. I’d known him 
elsewhere, you see. Up I went to him and held 
out my hand. “ Why, Mr Blatchford,” I said — ^for 
Dandy Ealph was always above me in manner. — 
He scowled. .“My name ain’t Blatchford,” he 
said. — “All right,” I said. “Let your name be 
what you like, it don’t matter to me.” Then I 
walked away ; but I couldn’t help keeping an eye 
on him. He sat dovm with some men and 
played cards. He seemed to be winning. They;^ 
were jdaying euchre. — Know euchre, Mr Wrey?’ 

Guthbert’s education in this direction had been 
neglected. He again shook his head. 

The speaker continued, slowly and meditatively, 
as though endeavouring to solve a mental problem 
as he proceeded : ‘ How, this is what puzzles me 
about Ealph Blatchford. He must have been 
a fool — although we always thought him a smart 
clever chap — to go and play a stale, worn-out trick 
on men like that. He must have been downiight 
desperate, or fancied they would never- expect 
him to insult their inteEigence with such a poor 
affair. Anyway, he mmt have been a fooL’ 

Did he cheat ? ’ asked Cuthbert. 

^They all do, when they can,’ answered the 
man simply. ‘ But he was clumsy at it. There 
was a flare-up ! Out came the shooting-irons. 

I sat down as low as I could in my chair — always 
do that, sir, when you see a derringer drawn — 
and- when I looked up in two seconds, Ealph 
Blatchford was a dying man.’ 

^ What a place 1’ said Cuthbert, with a shudder. 

^ WeE, it is a hasty, sudden-death sort oi a 
place ; but not so bad as you guess. If that card 
hadn’t been found on him, the man who shot 
would have been strung up, and. his kicking aE 
over, in less than ten minutes. But the card was 
there, sure enough, so no one could say anything.’ 

‘ What a death ! ’ said Cuthbert, as his thoughts 
went back, and he heard the last words of affection 
and forgiveness spoken by Honoria Blatchford 
to the one she believed, in the delirium of the 
moment, to be her penitent son — ^her son, who, 
months before, had been shot down, a common 
cheat, in a gambEng house— ^ what an end 1 ’ 

But aE doubts were now dispelled. He toned 
to his visitor. H am much obliged^to you,’ he said, 
‘for your information. What became of him, has 
always been a mystery tiE now. You must allow 
me to remunerate you for your trouble, and I 
daresay you will like some refreshment. I wEl 
order it to be sent to you.’ 

His visitor had not quite finished his tale. 
‘Thank you kindly, sir,’ he said. ‘I don’t want : 
any money ; btit I should like a bite and a sup. 
— But, LIr Wrey, there’s something else I want 
to say.’ ' ' 


‘ Speak on. What is it ? ’ 

‘ They carried him into a back-room, sir ; and 
I thought the poor chap would like to see a face 
he knew, so I went to him. He knew me weE 
enough then. I sat with him tiE it was aE, over. 
J ust before he died, he tons to me. “ Dick,” he 
says, gasping — “ Dick, I ’ve been a bad un, and I’m 
dying Eke a dog. I’ve got a wife and a boy 
somewhere in England ; find them out, and take 
them to my mother. She’E be good to them 
for my sake, although I don’t deserve it.” Those 
were Ealph Blatchford’s last words, sE.’ 

LEce one who dreams a dreadful dream, Cuth- 
bert heard these words. After aE these years, his. 
fool’s paradise had tumbled to pieces. A wife — 
a son ! The very contingency provided for by the 
dead woman. He stared for some moments at 
the speaker without the power of utterance. He 
knew human nature too weE to doubt that the 
man was teEing the simple truth. A -udfe and 
son ! waiting, perhaps, to claim what they could 
of the property, which had been his so long. 

The bearer of these evE tidings looked at him 
so inquisitively, that he nerved himself to make 
further inquiries ; but when he spoke his voice 
was so changed that it seemed to the listener Eke 
the voice of another man. 

‘ How is it ? ’ he asked — ‘ how is it I only hear 
of this now — fourteen years after his death ? ’ 

His informant looked uncomfortable, as if the 
pressing of the question would be unxfieasant. ‘I 
was bound for Australia, next day,’ he said ; ‘so 
I put the matter by until I could earn some money 
and get back to England. But I lost aE I made 
as soon as I got it, for years and years. It was 
only last year I had a streak of luck, and foEowed 
it up. I haven’t been in England two months. 
Besides,’ he added, rather defiantly, ‘Ealph Blatch- 
ford was no particular friend of mine ; I couldn’t 
go hunting about England for a woman and a boy. 
I did see an advertisement once in a Sydney paper 
about him.’ 

- ‘ Why not have answered it ? ’ 

‘ I was up in the ; Bush ; but I made shEt to 
write a letter ; I sent it by a mate to the nearest 
post-town. He was never heard of again. Got 
kiEed or lost in the Bush, I suppose.’ 

‘Then you know nothing about his wife and 
chEd?’ 

‘Hothing whatever, sir. I’d almost forgotten 
about the whole aftaE. Only, when I heard that 
talk about Mrs Blatchford’s money, her son’s 
last "words came back to me, and I felt conscience- 
struck like, , and made up my mind to come and 
repeat them to you. That’s aE I’ve got to say, 
sE.’ • ■ ■ 

Cuthbert mused for, a while. How came it 
that the widow had never applied to the old lady 
for assistance? Why had she taken no notice 
of the advertisements addressed to her late hus- 
band ? Either she was dead, or was in ignorance 
of her husband’s true name and station in life ; 
most likely the latter. 

‘ Wbat name did he pass under, when you saw 
hi m last ? ’ he asked. 

His visitor scratched his head. ‘Ah, there you 
have me, sir ; I’ve been trying to remember it 
aE the way down. I know I did hear it at the 
time. Wilson, or Johnson,' or some commonish 
name Eke that • but for the life of me, I don’t 
know which.’ 
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' How can I find out V 

‘Only way I can think of is to get some one 
in Frisco to go to “Daley’s Bar” — it’s still 
running, I know— and ask if any one remembers 
a man wko was skot there September 12th, four- 
teen years ago. To be sure, there must have been 
a good many shot about that time, but some one 
may be able to spot the right one.’ 

‘ Thank you. I will do so. — Your name is ? ’ 

‘Richard Dunn’s my name. Quay, Bristol, 
vdll find me. I’m trying to do something as a 
stevedore. I ’ve a bit of money, and want to stay 
in England, if I can.’ 

Cuthbert rang the bell, and told the servant 
to minister to Mr Dunn’s wants ; then bidding 
him good-morning, left the house by a side- 
entrance, and, unseen by wife or children, departed 
on a solitary walk through the neighbouring lanes, 
in order to think the matter over without inter- 
ruption. 

It was the worst intelligence he could have 
received ; even worse, he thought, than that of 
the existence of Ralph Blatchford. Despite the 
lapse of years, the restrictions were to him bind- 
ing as before. Yet to be called upon to surrender 
all to a woman and cliild who might be living 
in the lowest rank of life, perhaps in crime, 
seemed preposterous. Besides, now he would 
have to surrender more than wealth ; he must 
give up ambition, realised ambition with it. 
Would he have the strength to conquer this time? 
He feared not. But that question must be post- 
poned for the present. However he acted even- 
tually, whether true to his own idea of truth, 
whether he could bring himself to compound with 
his conscience, one thing was clear — Ralph BlatchX 
ford’s widow and child must 'be found. Another ) 
day should not pass without steps being taken 
to insure this. When found, and the necessity^ 
of action stared him in the face, he would decide 
what to do. Having resolved this, he returned 
to the house. 

Although he was now old enough to have 
learned the way to control emotion, Mrs Wrey 
saw that something was amiss with him. "When 
dinner was over and the day had closed, she sat 
beside him and looked into his face anxiously. 
‘Cuthbert dear, something is worrying you. Is 
it a public or a private affair? I can at least 
share the last.’ 

He drew her close to him. Should he tell her ? 
It was better not. AVhy should she be made 
anxious by thinking of a calamity which might 
never arrive ? She knew something of the moral 
obligation which overrode his legal title to his 
inheritance — that should Ralph Blatchford appear, 
a great sacrifice must be made ; but all danger of 
that seemed dispelled years and years ago. 

‘Do I seem worried ? ’ he said pleasantly. ‘If 
so, I am ashamed of myself, as it is only a ques- 
tion of money. I may lose some soon.’ 

His manner reassured her. ‘ Is that all ? ’ she 
said. ‘ I feared it was something worse than 
that.’ 

He kissed her upturned face, and could not 
refrain from saying : ‘ If I lost everything in the 
world, would you be the same to me, Marion ?’ 

His ' wife took both his hands and gazed 
earnestly into his eyes. ‘ Go back ten years, and 
answer that question for me. Think how you 
first saw me — how you took me from a dependent 


position, and gave me love, trust, and everything 
worth living for. Oh, my husband, how good 
you have been to me ! ’ 

Marion Wrey spoke tlie^ truth. In linking his 
life with hers, Cuthbert had made no grand 
alliance. She brought him neither wealth nor 
influence. Ten years ago, he had met her at the 
house of a clerical friend, -the Rev. Mr Mayne. 
She was a pale, sad, but beautiful girl, who had 
awakened his interest at once. For some time 
she had been acting as governess to his friend’s 
children. A faint resemblance she bore to the 
first woman he had ever loved appealed to 
Cuthbert ; and after seeing her a few times, 
interest grew to admiration, and admiration cul- 
minated in love. He was not a man to linger 
long in suspense. One day he went to her and 
asked her to be his wife ; pleading for the gift 
of her love in so earnest a way, tliat she could not 
fail to understand the depth of the passion he 
felt. Yet the girl hesitated. She made no secret 
of the fact that she loved him, but begged for a 
couple of days’ grace before she gave him the 
^omise he craved. Puzzled, but hopeful, he left 
her ; returning at the time specified for her 
answer. 

Marion took his hand. ‘I have thought and 
thought,’ she said, ‘but I cannot decide. Will 
you take me just as I am — just as you find me — 
without one question as to my 'past, or one allusion 
to it ? My life has been a bitter one ; and if I 
become your wife, let me bury and utterly blot 
out the past. Will you, can you do this ? ’ 

With a lover’s impetuosity, he vowed that 
neither now nor hereafter did, he care or would 
he wish to know anything save and except that 
she loved him ; and as, without a shadow of evil 
in them, her clear eyes met his, he knew that 
he should never regret or wish to break the 
vow. 

\ ‘If,’ she said, after a pause — ‘if you think I 
aSk too much, go to Mr Mayne ; he knows my 
history. It is a sad one — so sad, that I should 
likd; to think you never heard it.’ 

But Cuthbert preferred to trust entirely, and 
keep'^his promise, like the loyal man he was. If 
there had been sorrow, let it be buried for ever. 
Marion\s happiness was his future charge. 

They\were married almost immediately, and 
from th^Jiour every trace of sadness vanished 
from Marioh’s face. Every day, her husband 
thought, shd grew more beautiful. She was 
twenty-six ^v;hen Cuthbert married her ; and now, 
ten years afterwards, she was a fair, refined, digni- 
fied woman, 11^ to move in the best society, and 
doing the honours of her house to, often, distin- 
guished visitors with perfect grace and composure. 
Dearly as she loved her husband, much as she 
longed for his constant presence, she was no bp.r 
to the success of his ambition. His aims were 
hers, and she could make any sacrifice to compass 
what he had at heart. No husband and wife 
could have been better matched, and none loyed 
better. 

Yet Cuthbert decided not to tell her the 
purport of Mr Dunn’s visit, until something more 
definite was ascertained. The next day he went 
up to town,' and made arrangements with a noted 
inquiry agent to send some one at once to San 
Francisco, in the hope of ^ getting some information 
about a man, name unknown, who, fourteen 
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years ago, was sliot like a dog in a gambling 
saloon. Then dismissing, as far as he could, the 
whole thing from his mind, he went back to 
what holiday he could allow himself. 


CHATS WITH COAL-MIHEES. 

^Escapes? Yes, sir; I’ve had one or two near 
shaves ; and I don’t suppose there ’s a man on the 
colliery but what could say the same.’ 

The speaker was a hardy, toilworn coal-miner^ 
who had come to see me on some parish business. 
And many is the thrilling tale which, by con- 
siderable pressure— for be it known that most 
of these men think lightly and speak but little 
of their dangers — the country parson may extract 
- from his ‘fellow-men in black’ among the coal- 
pits. 

‘ Yes, sir ; I Ve had one or two. Once I was 
let down into the sump in eight feet of water.’ 

This man was a ‘shaftman.’ The ‘shaft,’ as 
you know — or perhaps you don’t know — ^is the 
circular perpendicular ‘well’ by which access is 
gained to the horizontal beds of coal lying at 
various depths below the surface. The depth of 
the shaft in various mines ranges from tens to 
hundreds of fathoms. The duty of the shaftmen 
is to keep this in repair. Often their work must 
be1 done sitting with one leg through a loop 
attached to the steel-wire rope by which they are 
drawn up and down, or standing on a simple 
scaffold hung to the side of the shaft ; and a man 
needs a stout heart and a steady nerve to work 
placidly, suspended over a chasm a hundred 
fathoms deep. The ordinary mode, however, of 
journeying up and down the shaft is in the ‘ cage,’ 
an iron structure open at two sides,' steadied in 
its course by two grooves, which fit in two wooden 
‘ guides ’ extending the whole depth, and fixed to 
the sides of the shaft. I must also explain that 
the ‘ sump ’ is the very bottom of the shaft. The 
shaft is sunk a few fathoms lower than the lowest 
seam of coal that is being worked. Into this 
lowest part of the shaft, euphoniously termed the 
‘sump,’ the water which oozes from the sides of 
the shaft finds its way, and is constantly being 
pumped out, to prevent the flooding of the pit. 

How a man could be let down into the sump 
and escape alive, seemed a mystery to me. ‘ How 
on earth did you get out?’ I asked. ‘I suppose 
they drew the cage up at once ? ’ 

‘Never,’ said the shaftman. ‘The engineman, 
by mistake or accident, rah her right down into 
the sump, and there she stuck, while the other 
cage was right up at the pulleys. The engine- 
power was lost, and he couldn’t get her up.’ 

‘Then how did you escape?^ I asked breath- 
lessly. 

‘ Why,’ he answered with a grim smile, ‘ I had 
to get out the way they catch sparrows at Gates- 
head.’ 

‘How’s that?’ * 

‘ The best way i could. I managed to get out 
of the cage. There was only just room to squeeze 
up between the cage and the side of the sump, 
and I climbed up by the timbers to the top of 
the water. I was near done when I got out, and 
then I had to travel round about and get out 
by a stapple. It was two hours before I got 
home. The engineman was nearly off his head, j 


Ihey were all sure I was killed, and were seeking 
about how to get the cage up again.’ 

‘ Wasn’t it awful going down ? ’ I said. ‘ Didn’t 
you lose your head V 

*/I can tell you it was. The cage came down 
Avith a run, and clashed into the water like a 
clap of thunder.’ 

‘ What did you think ? ’ I asked. ‘ I wonder 
you kept your senses.’ 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘I knew what was going to 
happen, when I felt her going. The water came 
in on me'; and I knew there was eight feet above 
me ; and I thought : “Well, it’s a queer thing if 
I’ve come down here to be drowned.” I liad 
my thick leather jacket on ; and I swallowed a 
lot of water ; but I scrambled out somehow. But 
it was a near thing, I can tell you.’ 

‘Oh,’ he continued, ‘there are queer things 
hajipen. Once, another man and I were drawn 
up over the pulley. Tliat’s not the big pulleys, 
you know, sir ; but the little wheel with the 
small rope, a few feet above the shaft, which we 
use for shaft- work. This other man and I had 
been at work, sitting in the loops hanging on tlie 
rope ; and when the engine drew us up again, 
she “ran away,” and drew us right over’ the 
pulley. At least, I went over ; and the other man 
hung on the other side, balancing. My hands 
were cut with the wheel ; but I held on till they 
got us down. But it was a rpughish ' ride, was 
that. — Well, good-night, sir.’ 

I wondered how many lives this man had, and 
how he could go away so cheerfully to meet day 
by day the perils of his toil. 

I was talking the other day to a man about emi- 
gration. ‘I’ll tell yon,’ he said. ‘ When I was one- 
and-twenty, I settled to leave the pits and go to 
America. When the time came, I said to mother : 
“Well, mother, I ’ll make this the last day’s work 
here, and be off to America.” Mother, she was 
sore cut up, and she says: “Bill, I’d as soon 
see you lying in your grave in our churchyard, 
as that you should go to America.” W eU, sir, 
it’s gospel truth I’m telling you. I went down 
the pit at ten o’clock that day, and before twelve 
I was carried home smashed all to pieces. I never 
left my bed for seventeen weeks. A full tub 
of coals caught me on the incline, by the neglect 
of the man working with me. The tub ran away. 
There was no room to pass. I ran for' my life ; 
but the wheels went over me and smashed me up. 
And that’s all I’ve ever thought about going to 
America. I thought it strange, sir, mother’s 
having said that, and me being nigh killed the 
very day I ’d settled to go.’ 

Can we call these brave men heartless or un- 
feeling because they speak of such things as trifles, 
or indeed rarely speak of them at all ? No ; 
their lives make them familiar with danger, 
but none the less is their silence that of a noble 
courage. 

The following may show that gratitude to a 
Higher , Power is often er felt than expressed to 
the outer world. Pardon a little preliminary 
detail. Square tubs, on four wheels, running on 
tram-lines along the workings of the pit, are used 
for drawing the coals to the shaft. On some 
occasions, as when going to a distant part of the 
workings, one or two tubs will be drawn by a 
pony, each tub carrying perhaps four men. When 
the seams are low, there will be a space of only 
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a few indies between tlie edge of tlie tub and the 
* balks ^ of timber placed crosswise to support 
tlie roof of the coal-seam ; thus, tlie men must 
keep tlieir beads down to tlie level of ,tlie edge 
of the tub. 

‘ On one occasion/, said my informant, ‘ three 
of us were crouched down in a tub. The pony 
was going at a walk up a slight rise. . I can’t tell 
you how it happened, but I must have raised my 
head unconsciously above the level of the tub. 
I felt my forehead touch a crossbeam in the roof, 
and before - I had time to reflect, I knew that I 
was in fatal peril. The forward movement of 
the tub jammed my head between the beam and 
the edge of the tub. I gave myself a wrench, 
trying to get free ; but I couldn’t. All this 
of course passed in a fraction of a second, and 
I gave myself up as dead. Now comes the most 
wonderful part. At the very time my head 
.touched the roof, in the very , crisis of my agony 
of mind, when the whole situation flashed on me, 
the pony stopped. No one had touched it or 
spoken to it. I had uttered no cry. The pony 
stopped. I drew down my head, and crouched 
almost fainting in the tub. My life was saved. 
I never told my companions until we came out, 
when they remarked how pale I looked. Tor 
weeks, whenever I went down the pit, I was almost 
unnerved by this terrible recollection. And I 
tell you, sir, I ’ve read of drowning people seeing 
as at a glance all the past scenes and doings of 
their lives — I never thought much of it — but I 
tell you, every scene and deed of my life seemed 
to come before me in a flash of light. I saio 
everything. I have never forgotten, and shall 
never forget, the feeling of that day. How it was 
that pony stopped and my life was saved, I can’t 
say,; but if it wasn’t Providence, I don’t know 
what else it can be.’ 

. A similar miraculous escape was told me by 
one of the managers of a pit. 

‘ I was down maldng a survey, with a man and 
a young assistant, we sat down to rest side by 
side, our backs against the wall of the coal. The 
man was sitting on my right hand, the assistant 
on my left. After we had sat a few' seconds, the 
assistant, with no apparent reason, got up and 
went and sat at the other end of the row, next 
to the man. He had no sooner sat down, than, 
without any warning, a huge mass of stone crashed 
down from the roof on to the very spot where the 
assistant had been sitting ! Part of it grazed my 
arm, but did no injury. “A near shave for you,” 
we both said to the , assistant. ■ 'Mt was a near 
shave,” he replied somewhat nervously. We Avent 
on with our work. Perhaps we spoke lightly ; 
but I believe not one of us could have said all he 
thought.’ 


OUE BOYS: WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH 
THEM? ■ 

A MOMENTOUS question truly, and one which 
must force itself at times upon the attention of 
every thoughtful observer, as the men in miniature 
jostle him on the, city highways, or disturb with 
their merry frolicking his quiet perusal of the 
newspaper in , the railway carriage ; or when 
others of this large army pester him to buy a 
newspaper or a - box of lights. There they are, 


and their name is legion, the boys of to-day, the 
men of a few short years to come, ' What shall 
we do with them ? ' . 

A probable reply Avill be : ^ Educate them. Tor 
what other purpose are Board schools. High 
schools, and Colleges?’ Agreed. But having 
educated them, Avhat then ? Is it certain that 
the education given in those institutions will 
have been of a kind best adapted to fit the lads 
for the particular positions in life they will be 
called on to fill ? Is it not the case, indeed, that 
this question of fitness in reference to education 
is scarcely eA^er considered as a matter of import- 
ance by parents and others ? 

Dismissing for the present from our considera- 
tion the ‘arabs’ of our city gutters, Avhose chances 
of schooling, except that of the streets, are rare 
and uncertain, let us direct our attention to the 
boys of the middle and lower-middle classes, and 
Avhat do Ave find to be the case ? The latter must 
necessarily begin early to earn their living, and 
a lad Avill probably, therefore, leave school at 
thirteen or fourteen years of age, having most 
likely obtained a fair though someAvhat super- 
ficial knoAvledge of the three Es, a smattering of 
history and geography, and also, perhaps, a slight 
notion of draAAung and singing ; and thus 
equipped, he goes forth to the battle of - life. 
The lad considers himself, and is felt by his 
parents, especially if they are comparatively 
uneducated, to be a scholar. He disdains the 
notion of manual labour, Avould fain keep his 
hands clean and be a gentleman ; so, instead of 
being bound apprentice to a carpenter or brick- 
layer, or finding any other like, employment, 
ho seeks a situation in an already overstocked 
market as office-boy or junior clerk, Avith the 
further disadA^antage of haAung no higher idea 
of his vocation than that already stated, no con- 
viction of the necessity for hard work, of a 
regard for the interests of his employers, and 
a conscientious discharge of duty generally. His 
first desire is to be, or at least to appear to be, 
a gentleman ; and towards the accomplishment 
of this end, sham jewellery, a smart cane, a cigar, 
and other items involving unwarrantable expendi- 
ture, are necessary acquisitions. These, it need 
scarcely be said, are stepping-stones to question- 
able companionship and debasing amusements, 
the sequel to Avhich is too often sadly supplied 
by the police intelligence in the daily neAVSpapers. 
There are no doubt many happy exceptions to 
this melancholy picture ; but; Avith sundry modi- 
fications, it Avill too frequently be found true ; 
and it behoA^'es those who have the well-being 
of society at heart, to look for the cause, and, 
if possible, find a remedy for this growing 
evil. ’ . ( 

There are doubtless a few old-fashioned people 
eA’en now.Avho aa^ouM be ready to afiirm that our 
elaborate s^^stem of school education is at the 
root of the trouble ; that a boy Avho has his 
living to get needs only to be able to read a little, 
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sign Ms name, and add np a few figures ; and 
even. . tliougli we cannot altogetlier adopt tliese 
views, we may yet find that they are not wanting 
in a few grains of truth. In order to ‘get on,’ 
a boy should ■ certainly be able to read and write 
with correctness and fluency, and be well 
grounded in the principles as well as the working 
of the first four rules of arithmetic, so that his 
thinking powers may be cultivated. But it is 
a question whether a smattering of mere accom- 
plishments is not harmful rather than otherwise, 
unless the lad shows a decided bent in the 
direction of any of these, and his parents are 
in a position to afford him time and. opportunity 
for their full development. 

As things exist, however, it is to be feared that 
thoroughness in any branch of knowledge is too 
often sacrificed in the cramming process, and what 
will be useful to the lad in after-life comes to 
be regarded as a matter of small importance com- 
pared with the ‘show’ he will be able to make 
before the government inspector. Perhaps the 
last thing for which, under the present system, 
there is time, or that the schoolmaster deems it 
necessary to impress upon his scholars, is the 
dignity of labour of every kind, and the import- 
ance of right conduct and high moral principle. 
If this were done — if, in the education of a lad, 
the dominant idea were that work, whether of 
the hand or the head, is a law of existence, and 
that it is * not work which degrades or ennobles 
the worker, but the spirit in which it is per- 
formed — we might fairly hope that a different 
spirit from that which prevails would arise among 
the youth of this land, and that we should 
seldomer hear of idle and dishonest clerks, or of 
mechanics doing the smallest possible modicum of 
work for the greatest possible amount of pay. 

To the sons of those a step or two higher up 
the social ladder, this question of fitness in the 
matter of education will equally apply. If a 
lad is intended for a learned profession, Latin, 
Greek, mathematics, &c, vnU be absolutely neces- 
sary for him, and only his capacity need fix the 
limit to his mental diet ; for it must be remem- 
bered that in no case is cramming aught but an 
evil. But where a youth is destined for com- 
mercial life, it is a question whether the time 
spent in studying the classics is not rather a 
loss than a gain, and would not be far more use- 
fully' occupied in the acquirement of French, 
German, and' book-keeping thoroughly and practi- 
cally, as well as to the -writing of a good business 
hand, an art too little cultivated in most boys’ 
schools. Another important point is, that the 
lad intended for' business should not be kept too 
long at school, the effect of which is frequently 
to fiU him with inflated notions of his own 
importance, and unfit him for "the necessary 
drudf^eryhe must undergo. Habits of independ- 
ence and self-reliance.cannot be acquired too early ; 
and if, in addition to these, the boy’s powers 
of thought and observation have been cultivated. 


and above all, he has been trained in uprightness 
of conduct and straightforwardness .of purpose, 
guided by high moral principle, we may rest 
assured that what could be done has been done, 
and that we need have little fear for the future 
of the boy. 


M I H D-T E L E G E A P H Y. 

Whilst the disputes between Mr Irving Bishop 
and the proprietor of Truth — the singular power 
of the one in the matter of ‘thought-reading,’ 
and the immovable scepticism of the other-^ 
have been attracting a certain amount of public 
interest, it may not be out of place to mention 
two instances of ‘ presentiments ’ — or, to use 
perhaps a better word, mind-telegraphy — the 
accuracy and hona fides of -wMch can be vouched 
for. 

The wife of the writer has a cousin, a lady' 
of extremely nervous and excitable nature, who 
many years ago was staying with her husband for 
the season in apartments near Hyde Park. The 
landlady was a middle-aged woman, apparently 
a widow ; at anyrate, she dressed in black 3 and 
no one who could in any way.be regarded as 
a landlord was ever -visible. Indeed, except the 
husband of my wife’s cousin and a lad who did 
odd jobs about the house, there was not one of 
the male sex upon the premises. For some weeks, 
no untoward incident of any kind happened ; the 
season progressed merrily, and my wife’s relatives, 

whom I may call Mr and Mrs W (I believe 

they were upon their honeymoon, or, at all events, 
in the early and enthusiastic stage of matrimony), 
enjoyed the round of London gaieties vdthout 

stint. One evening, however, Mrs W was 

dressing to go to the opera. She was alone in 
the chamber— her husband having, with the 
superior ■ celerity that pertains ' to the masculine 
toilet, completed his attire and descended to the 
drawing-room — ^when, to use her own words, ‘a 
strange sensation of terror came over me. For 
some moments I could not define the feeling ; 
by degrees it appeared to assume shape and 
concentration. I rushed to the door, and opening 
it, called loudly down the staus for my husband. 
He came up in alarm. 

“Alfred,” I cried, as I re-entered the bedroom 
upon seeing him approach, “ bolt the door 3 quick, 
quick 1 ” 

“Why, my dear? What is the matter?” was 
his very natural question. 

“Bolt the door 3 see that it is fast,” I rejoined, 
almost fainting with the weight of dread at my 
heart. “ There is a madman in the house.” 

‘Of course Alfred ridiculed my fears, ascribing 
them to hysteria, over-fatigue, and aU the other 
sources from which I am aware a good many 
feminine whims take their origin — at all events 
in the estimation of the sterner sex. But although 
soothed by my husband’s presence, I was not 
to be ridiculed out of the intense and Yivid 
consciousness which seemed to possess me, that 
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there was in very truth a lunatic beneath the 
same roof as myself. 

‘We went to the opera, and returned in due 
course. No tragedy occurred, nor was tliere an}’’ 
episode of an unusual nature. But the next 
morning I heard a cab drive to the door, and saw 
that' it was entered by a gentleman whom I had 
never seen before. I asked one of the domestics 
who the gentleman was ; and then learned that 
our landlady was not a widow, but that her 

husband was in Asylum. Brom time to 

time, during lucid intervals, he was permitted 
to return home for a brief visit of a day or so’s 
duration ; and he had paid such a visit the 
previous afternoon ! ’ 

Years afterwards, the same lady, Mrs W 

(now a widow), was residing in a suburb of 
Liverpool, my wife happening to be staying at 
the time lam about to. mention under the same 
roof. It was an autumn morning, and the family 

and guests were at breakfast, when ]\Irs W 

related a dream she had had in the night. Briefly, 

it was that Miss T , a young-lady neighbour 

on the eve of being married, had met with a 
terrible contretemjos. She had quarrelled with her 
brother, who, being exasperated beyond control, 
so far forgot himself as to strike her a blow upon 
the face, which greatly disfigured her. 

Within half an hour, the servant came over 

from the house of the T s with a message: 

‘Will Mrs W kindly come over to see 

Miss T — — at once 1 Miss T has had a bad 

accident.’ 

My "wife’s cousin at once went over to the house, 
and. found things in terrible confusion. It was 
the morning of the wedding, and the party was 
timed to leave the house almost immediately. 
But the whole family was in a state of excite- 
ment ; none were attired for the ceremony ; the 
bride herself wns sitting in a chair sobbing hysteri- 
cally ; while a severe bruise upon her face served 

at once to bring to Mrs W -’s mind the episode 

of which she had dreamed. It soon transjDired 
that a quarrel had taken place between the 
brother and sister — ^^vho were foreigners, and 
perhaps lacked the power of restraint which the 
cooler-blooded Briton is supposed to possess — in 
which the young lady had sustained the injury 
to her face. Her allegation was that her brother 
had struck her ; but his version was, that she 
had fallen against the chimney-piece. 

At all events, Mrs W ’s dream was strangely 

fulfilled. ' To complete the story, however, I 
should mention that the bride’s face was judi- 
ciously ‘ made up,’ and a double veil manoeuvred 
with such dexterity that the wedding ceremony, 
although delayed, was completed, and the loving 
pair joined in ' one without any outsider becoming 
one whit the wiser* as to the contretemps of the 
morning. 

^ I am no believer in every casual instance of 
visions and presentiments recorded from time to 
time ; but it has always seemed to me that the 
two authentic cases I have given above indicate 
that thep may be often a communication be- 
tween minds more subtle and mysterious than is 
ordinarily supposed. 

.. 


LOVE’S SAChlEICE. 

Ak old man lived by the Solent Sea ; 

With his little daughter, alone dwelt he ; 

The light of his life was the little maid, 

And truly his dee]) love she repaid. 

One eventide she heard him say 

That a seaweed would take his pain away ; 

For he tossed at night on sleepless bed, 

And this -weed would soothe him to sleep, he said. 

On one rock alone did this rare weed grow, 

Which could only bo reached when the tide was 
low ; *■ 

Far out on the sand in the ebb it stood, 

And the green sea foamed around, at flood. 

Soon as the dawning’s dusky light 
Broke on the darkness of the night, 

The little maid was on the beach ; 

The tide was low, the rock in reach. 

She climbed its top and grasped the weed, 

With joy to help her father’s need ; 

But all her strength could only move 
One root — small trophy for her love. 

Forgetful thus of self, too late 

She sta 3 ^ed ; but tide for none will w^ait, 

And silently the sea had coihe 
To claim the maiden for its own. 

One startled glance revealed her doom ; 

She thought of father, love, and home — 

For her no more. The hungry sea 
Soon high above the rock will be. 

The waters quenched that life of love y 
But, darkened here, ’tis bright above, 

And far beyond the sunny skies. 

She gathers flowers in Paradise. 

Waiting and sad, her father sate 
Within their cottage-garden gate, 

For her, his love, his life’s one light, 

Kow sadly quenched in darkest night. 

No tidings came. As evening fell. 

He sought the beach she knew so well. 

He called — no voice in answer came, 

But mocking echoes of her name. 

The "winds awoke ; the angry tide 
Swelled on the beach — but still he cried 
To her all night, till eastern skies 
Again aroused earth’s miseries. 

The dawn fills up his agony, 

And with a loud, heart-broken cry, 

He found his darling at his feet — 

But the little licart had ceased to beat. 

The salt spray kissed her forehead white ; 

, The seaweed, with its colours bright, 

Wove her a winding-sheet ; her hair 
Lay tangled in its beauty rare. 

He knelt, and raised her from tlie sand ; 

But, when he took her little hand. 

Ah, what a tale of love he read ! . 

The small right hand, now pale and dead, 

Still tightly clasped the charmed root. 

Of love, of life, of death, the fruit 
Gathered from out the bitter tide. 

For this^ and him, his child had died ! 

W. J. A. 
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PEOPLE’S BANKS. 

In our article on ^ Popular Banking ’ (September 
22) we referred to the People’s Banks of Germany, 
instituted by Dr Scliulze of Delitzscli, as a great 
example of wbat can be done by working-men 
in tlie way of raising capital and employing 
themselves in productive industries, when their 
capital is economised properly, and their labour 
forces are well organised, as these banks and 
working associations are. We have been anxious 
to obtain as much information as possible con- 
cerning the working of these German banks and 
associations, which are most wonderful develop- 
ments of the gigantic and overwhelming power 
of capital and labour when combined ; even 
though the combiners, as in this case, are nothing 
but ordinary working-men. 

With a view of obtaining authentic information 
about these institutions, to lay before those classes 
in this country who are most deeply interested 
in what is called the social economics of the 
'working-classes, the writer in the first place 
applied to the German Consulate in London 
to know if there was any popular description 
or report of the Schulze Banks to be had. 
The Consul-general replied at once in a very 
kindly manner, saying that, as the Schulze Asso- 
ciations were not government institutions, there 
were no official reports, but he furnished a long 
list of German publications to be had on the 
subject. 

After this the writer ventured to apply to our 
own Foreign Office, inclosing a paper advocating 
•the establishment of local banks in Ireland, and 
inquiring if the Foreign Office had obtained or 
could procure any information upon the manner 
oF conducting the People’s Banks of Germany, 
which information it would be very desirable to 
obtain as in some measure an example for estab- 
lishing Peoi^le’s Banks in Ireland or in other 
■parts of the United Kingdom. Lord E. Fitz- 
maurice replied that Earl Granville, recognising 
the importance of the subject, ‘had ordered Her 
Majesty’s Embassy at Berlin to furnish a Beport 


upon the People’s Banks in Germany, and it will 
be prepared as a parliamentary paper as soon as 
it reaches this office.’ This most important 
Beport from the British Embassy at Berlin, dated 
September 22, has now been received, and we have 
pleasure in giving the most interesting portions, 
in anticipation that the full Beport will be 
published by government : 

‘The first of the' Schulze-Delitzsch Begistered 
Credit Associations, or People’s Banks, in Germany, 
was founded by Herr Schulze at Delitzsch, a town 
in Saxony, in the year 1850 ; hence the name. 
The idea embodied in these Associations is essen- 
tially one of self-help, and the advantages obtained 
by membership may be shortly stated as follows : 

‘The members ' are enabled at any moment to 
obtain an advance of money in proportion to their 
means, and people in a humble rank of life are 
thus spared the high interest which they must 
otherwise pay for such assistance, if, indeed, they 
succeeded in obtaining it at all. Again, the profits 
arising from money-lending, which had hitherto 
been the monopoly of capitalists, by this system 
returns to the pockets of the borrowers, while the 
trifling periodical subscription which they are 
obliged to pay is the modest commencement, the 
nest-egg of a capital of their own. . Individuals 
who singly could obtain no credit, do obtain such 
credit by uniting themselves in an Association, 
and binding themselves to repay the sum credited 
to the Association with all their ]property, jointly 
and separately. 

‘ An Association must have a Board of Manage- 
ment, and may have a Council of Administration 
(Controlling Board), the election of which Schulze 
noAv proposes to make compulsory, as also the 
annual examination of the accounts by an expert 
accountant, who must have no interest in the 
Association. The Association is further repre- 
sented by the General Meeting. , The Managing 
Board may now consist of only one ' member, 
whereas Schulze proposes a minimum of two. The 
formalities of admission to the Association must 
be clear and distinct, and stringently observed; 
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otliermse members would try to disprove their 
membership where such procedure would be to 
their owu advantage. The list of the members 
must be deposited mtli some proper authority, 
and must be accessible to the public. The shares 
of a member, namely, his participation in the 
property of the Association, may be gradually 
accumulated. The share of a member cannot be 
confiscated, but only his profit thereon. The 
creditor, however, can insist on the member’s 
resignation through giving six months’ notice. 

‘ The responsibility of any member for the debts 
of the Association ceases two years after the dis- 
solution of the Association, or after his resignation 
or exclusion from the Association. If to avoid 
the bankruptcy of an Association any members 
pay in the necessary funds — in addition to the 
amount allotted to them — the sum thus advanced 
can be recovered from the other members. 

.‘Very good and exact statistics on the working 
of these registered Associations are published 
annually, beginning from the year 1859. No 
case of banlsTuptcy occurred among these Associa- 
tions in 1882, a fact which speaks for itself. Their 
credit is consequently very high, and they can 
always get more money than they can use, so much 
so, that they are continually reducing tlie rate of 
interest on deposits — generally one per cent, under 
bank-rate. Moreover, there is a joint-stock bank 
at Berlin, under the firm Bank for the German 
Eegistered Associations,” with a branch at Frank- 
fbrt-on-.the-Maine, which was established to furnish 
the Associations with banlcing credit. It has a 
paid-up capital of four hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds, of which one hundred and thirty-seven 
thousand five hundred pounds belong to the 
Frankfort branch. 

‘ Thus we have seen that from the most unpre- 
tending commencement — the mutual undertaking 
of ten artisans to stand by one another with their 
whole substance — a mighty and prosperous system 
of People’s Banks has been developed. In admir- 
ing these favourable results, the principles on 
which such success has been attained must not be 
lost sight of. 

‘Without the formation of an original capital 
of their own in shares of the members, which, 
although remaining their property, cannot be 
withdrawn during membership, and of a reserve 
fund, which, in case of losses, is to preserve the 
share capital intact, the business of these Associa- 
tions would have no solid foundation, and both 
the public and the shareholders would run great 
risk. This capital accumulates but slowly, how- 
ever, as the members of an Association are 
generally of very limited means. One great 
object of Herr Schulze was, however, obtained : 
a desire to save money was kindled in the minds 
of individuals who had |)reviously no incitement 
to lay by for a rainy day, and, finding themselves 
members of an Association which periodically 
declared a dividend in proportion to their deposits, 
the members struggled hard to buy a larger 
interest in the undertaking. It was soon found, 
however, that if the sphere of usefulness of the 
Associations was to be extended, some means of 
attracting capital from outside must be discovered. 
This had previously been the privilege of great 
merchants doing a large business ; it was now to 
be extended to the artisan class. But how was a 


basis of credit to be organised which would induce 
the public to regard the deposit of their savings 
with Associations as a safe and desirable invest- 
ment 1 The solution was found through adopting 
the principle of the joint and unlimited liability 
of the members for the debts and obligations of 
the Association. People who would not think of 
trusting any individual member were found 
willing to trust an Association, the members of 
which were responsible for .each other. Thus, 
the man who alone could get no credit, if of 
respectable character and antecedents, was admitted 
a member of an Association, and at once obtained 
an advance in proportion to his means. i 

‘As showing the amount of outside capital 
which is attracted to the Associations, it may be 
mentioned that the nine hundred and five 
Associations which sent in their balance-sheets 
for 1882 manipulated an outside capital of nine- 
teen million pounds, while their own capital 
amounted to only six million fifty thousand 
pounds, or thirt3'‘-two per cent, of the whole. 
Full information as to the details of the adminis- , 
tration and working of the registered Associations 
is furnished in a hand-book by Herr Schulze 
( Vorschussund Credit- Yereine als Vollcshanhen^ 
new and improved edition, 1876, by E. Keil, in 
Leipzig). A translation of this work into 
English does not exist.’ 

Annexed to the excellent Beport is given a 
slightly abridged translation of the German law 
of J uly 4, 1868, defining the legal position of the 
registered Associations of Germany, from which 
we make short extracts. — Part I., concerning the 
founding of an Association. , (Sect, i.) The 
number of the members of an Association is 
unlimited, but not fewer than ten. The objects 
of the Association are especially : (1) To give 
advances and credit ; (2) to acquire raw mate- 
rials and to open stores ; (3) to manufacture 
and sell commodities for joint account (called 
Associations of Production) ; (4) to produce the 
necessaries of life and of production wholesale, 
and to sell them in retail (called Associations of 
Consumption) ; (5) to build dwellings for their 
members ; (6) to cultivate land. (Sect, ii.) To 
create an Association there are required (1) a 
deed of association in writing ; (2) a common 
name for purposes of 'signature ; (3) the joining 
of at least ten individuals. Part II. of the 
document has reference to the legal position of 
members to each other, to the Association, 
and to third parties ; Part III., concerning 
managers and meetings ; Part IV., dissolution of 
an Association and resignation of members ; Part 
V., liquidation ; Part VI., period during which 
a member remains liable, &c. 

There is also annexed to the Eeport a compara- 
tive sketch of the results of the registered Associa- 
tions from 1859 to 1882. We give the figures 
for 1882, which show that nine hundred and five 
Associations sent in reports, having 461,153 mem- 
bers ; total amount of loans granted, £75,118,321 1 
average amount to each Association, £83,003 ; 
capital paid up by members, £6,164,320 ; reserves, 
£909,120 ; total of both, '£6,073,440; loans from 
outside public, £12,005,606 ; credit from Banks 
and Associations, £533,188 ; savings’ deposits, 
£6,430,169 ; total sum from loans and deposits 
on credit, £18,968,964. The rate per cent, of 
own to borrowed capital in 1882 was 32*01 ; it 
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was about twenty-seven per cent, in 1874, 'and 
back to 1859. 

By another Report it is stated that there were 
altogether in the German empire lately 1889 
Banlcs, 898 Societies of Production, 660 Distribu- 
tive Societies, and 34 Building Societies, turning 
over, it was estimated, a hundred millions sterling 
per annum, with a membership of one million and 
a quarter, and a members’ capital of nine millions 
and a half sterling. It would be most desirable 
to see such a prosperous organisation as the above 
in the British empire. People’s Banks could 
easily be wrought in this country independently 
of, or separately from, the Production and Distri- 
butive Associations. This is a great question for 
the industrious class of . this country to consider 
earnestly, and take up. 

THE EOSEEY EOLK 

CHAPTER SIV. — AUNT SOPHIA VISITS THE CITY. 

Mr Ered. Saxby stopped in front of the Eoyal 
Exchange one morning to buy a rose, and spent 
some time in selecthig it. Eed ones would not 
do ; yellow he despised. He wanted a delicate 
white rose, with a dash of blush pinlc upon its 
petals ; and when he had discovered one, he made 
no scruple about paying the flower-girl sixpence 
and carrying it off with the greatest care to 
deposit in a glass upon his desk, for reasons 
known only to himself. 

He had rather a busy morning in his close, 
cool, dark office, in a court out of Throgmorton 
Street — an office where the light of day had a 
struggle every morning to get clown between two 
tall piles' of building, ancl illumine the room, 
failing dismally seven or eight months out of the 
twelve, and leaving the stockbroker to the tender 
mercies of his gas Company and the yellow flame 
that danced within a globe. 

Mr Saxby’s room was ‘ as clean as hands could 
make it ’ — the housekeeper’s words — ^but all the 
same it did not seem clean. There was a dingy 
look about everything, excepting the rose he 
bought every morning, and himself. In one 
part of the room was a tiny machine, untouched 
save by electricity, which went on, unwinding, 
inking its letters and, stamping mile after mile 
of tape-lilce paper, informing the reader the while 
that the shares of this railway were up, of that 
down ; that foreign stocks had made this change, 
consols were at that, and so on, and so on, while 
the occupant of the office paid not the slightest 
heed, but divided his attention between the Twies 
and the rose. ; 

Just in the midst of one of his most earnest 
inspections of the flower, during which he took 
a long soft inhalation of its odorous breath, a 
clerk entered with a card. . ^ Miss Ealeigh, 


* Bless my heart!’ ejaculated the stockbroker, 
hastily setting down the rose, for the act of 
smelling it had taken him down to a velvet lawn, 
sloping to the river-side ,• and upon that lawn 
he had seemed to see some one walking, wearing 
a similar rose ; but it was not the lady who now 
entered, and of whom he had heard nothiim since 
he warned her not to venture in the Cornish 


‘Good-morning, Miss Ealeigh,’ he exclaimed, 
placing a chair. ‘ I hardly expected to , see 
you.’ 

^ ‘ Why not ? ’ said Aunt Sophia shortly. ‘Where 
did you expect I should go ? ’ 

‘ I hope you are well, ma’am, and — Mrnnd Mrs 
Scarlett 1’ 

‘ No ; I’m not well ; I ’m worried,’ said the 
lady. . ‘ Mr and Mrs Scarlett are both ill. Has 
— ^ — But never mind tliat now\ Look here, 
Mr Saxby ; you always give me very bad advice, 
and you seem determined not to let me get good 
interest for my money. Now, teE me this, sir. 
I have been receiving a great many circulars 
lately about different excellent investments; above- 
all, several about gold mines in the north of 
India.’ 

‘ So I suppose, ma’am,’ said Mr Saxby, rubbing 
his hands softly. 

‘And I suppose you will say that they are not 
good ; but here is one that I received yesterday 
which cannot fail to be right. I want some 
shares in that.’ 

‘And you won’t have one, ma’am,’ said Mr 
Saxby, who was far more autocratic in his own 
office than at a friend’s house. 

‘ What I are they all sold 1 ’ 

‘ Sold 1 Pooh ! ma’am, hardly any. There are 
not many people lunatics enough to throw their 
money into an Indian gold mine.’ 

‘ Saxby, you are the most obstinate, aggravating 
man I ever dul know. Look here ; ^yill not 
these figures convince you ? ’ 

‘ No, ma’am ; only make me more obstinate — 
more aggravating still.’ 

‘ Then what do these figures mean ? ’ 

‘Mean, madam? To trap spinster ladies with 
small incomes, half-pay officers, poor clergymen 
with miserable livings — the whole lot of poor 
genteel people, and those who like to dabble in 
investments — ^people who can’t afford to lose, and 
people who can. Why, my dear inadam, use 
your own judgment. If there were a safe fifteen 
per cent. Eiere, the shares would be gone in one 
hour, and at a heavy premium the next.’ 

‘ Humph 1 ’ said Aunt Sophia, ‘ Of course you 
do all my nephew’s business V 

‘ Yes, madam ; it all comes here.’ 

‘ You know what shares he holds ?’ 

‘ 1 think so. Of course, he may have been to 
other brokers ; but he would not have done so 
without good reason.’ • • 

‘As far as you can, then,’ said Aunt Sophia, 

‘ keep an eye upon what are sold, and I should 
Eke to be made acquainted with any sales that 
may take place.’ 

‘ Well, reaEy, my dear Miss Ealeigh, such a 
proceeding’ 

‘Yes, yes, man ; I know all about that ; but you 
know to what a state he has been reduced. I 

love him like a son, and I Now look here, 

Saxby ; I ’m telling you this, because I think you 
are an honest man.’ . 

‘ Well, I hope I am, ma’am.’ 

‘Then look here ; I will speak out. I won’t 
mention any names ; but I am afraid that design- 
ing people are at work to get possession of some 
of his property, and^ I want it watched.’ 

‘ Rather a serious charge, Miss Ealeigh.’ . 

‘ Stuff and nonsense, man 1 Not half serious 
enough. J ust look at this prospectus for a moment. 
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There are some good names to it. I ’ll talk about 
those other matters afterwards.’ 

Aunt Soj)hia fixed her double glasses uj)on her 
nose, and stared through them upon the neat and 
dapper stockbroker, who stared in return, and 
frownec^ otherwise he would have laughed, for 
the spring of Aunt Sophia’s was very 

strong, and its eftect was to compress the organ 
upon which it rested, so that tlie ordinarily thin 
sharp point of the lady’s nose was turned into 
a sickly-looking bulb, that was, to say the least,' 
grotesque. 

'^Hah ! ’ said Mr Saxby, reading quickly : 

/ Society for the Elevation of the Human Race 
• in large and Crowded Towns ; x^^^^trons, the Right 
Hon. — hum-ha-hum ; his Grace the — ^hum-ha-hum ; 
the Lord Bishop of — hum-ha-Iium ; directors — hum- 

ha-hum ; M. P. — hum — Mr — ^^lium’ Mr Saxby’s 

voice grew less and less distinct, becoming at last 
a continuance of the sound expressed in letters 
by liurn^ but he finished off sharply with : ^ Secre- 
tary, Mr Arthur Prayle !— -Well, ma’am, and what 
of this ? ’ ^ 

‘What of it, Saxby? Why, wouldn’t it be a 
most admirable thing, to invest in a Society which 
will benefit my fellow-creatures and bring ill 
a large percentage as well ? ’ 

‘ Admirable, my dear madam,’ said Saxby ; 

‘ but you don’t quite express the result.’ 

‘ What do you mean ? ’ 

‘ Singular, ma’am, not plural, and no percent- 
age.’ 

‘ How, look here, Saxby : I have come here 
on business, if you xilease, not to hear you discuss 
points of grammar.. What do you mean by your 
singular and plural ? ’ | 

‘ I mean, my dear madam,’ said Saxby, 'with ’ 
a chuckle, ‘that this Society’— he flipped the 
prospectus with his finger as he spoke— ‘ would i 
benefit one fellow-creature only, and give no per- 
centage at all. What is more, you would never 
see your money back.’ 

‘Ho!’ ejaculated Aunt Sophia. ‘And pray, 
who would be the fellow-creature ? ’ 

‘Well, ma’am, it is being rather hard upon a 
gentleman whom I have had the pleasure of 
meeting, and who is no doubt acting in the best 
of faith ; but the secretary is the only fellow- 
creature who will get anything out of that affair. 
He will of course take care that the office expenses 
are j^aid. He is an ofiSce expense. There will be 
nothing for a soul beside.’ 

‘ Oh, this is prejudice, Mr Saxby.’ 

‘ Business prejudice, perhaxDS, ma’am ; but, to 
my mind, this is only one of many Societies that 
are constantly springing up like toadstools — that 
kind that comes up fair and white, looks very 
much like a good mushroom for a time, and 
then dissolves into a nasty black inky fluid, and is 
gone.’ 

‘ It is prejudice,’ said Aunt Soxfliia. 

‘Maybe, ma’am ; but there are numbers of 
silly Societies got up, such as appeal to weak 
sensitive peoxfle ; the secretary gets a few letters 
in the daily papers, and plenty of ladies like your- 
self subscribe their money, say, for the Suppression 
of Sunday Labour amongst Cabhorses, the Society 
for Dieting Destitute Dogs, and . the Provident 
Home for Gats whose Patrons are out of Town. 
These, my ;dear madam, are exaggerations, but 
only slight ‘ ones, of many Societies got up by 


ingenious secretaries, who turn a bottle of ink, 
a roam of neatly headed note-x)aper, and some 
cleverly monogrammed envelopes, into a comfort- 
able income.’ 

‘That will do,’ said Aunt Soxfliia shortly, as 
she took off her ^^ince-ne//, and allowed the blood 
to resume its circulation — ‘ that will do, Mr 
Saxby.— Then, you will not buy the shares for 
me ? ’ 

‘ Ho, ma’am — not a share. I should deserve to * 
be kicked out of the Stock Exchange, if I did.’ 

‘Very well, sir — ver^’- well, sir,’ said the lady, 
rising and tightening her lips. ‘ That will do.’ 

‘ And now, as business is over, m}’- dear madam, 
may I ask for the latest report concerning our 
friend Scarlett’s health ? ’ 

‘ Ye.s, sir, you may,’ said Aunt SojAiia shortly. 

‘ It is very bad. His nerve is com^fletely gone.’ 

‘Ah, but I hope it will return,’ said Saxby. 
‘Patience, ma’am, patience. When stocks in "a 
good thing — mind, I say a good thing — are at 
their lowest, they take a turn, and become often 
enough better than ever. And— er — may I ask 
how — how Miss Raleigh j unior is ? ’ 

‘ Ho, sir ; you may not,’ said Aunt Soxfliia 
shortly. ‘Good-morning!’ 

‘Plie-ew! What an old she-dragon it is!’ 
said Mr Saxby to himself as the door closed iipon 
Aunt Sophia’s angular form. 

‘ I am right ! ’ said Aunt Sophia to herself as she 
got into the hansom cab that she had waiting. 
‘Here ! — hi !’ she cried, poking at the little trap- 
door in the roof with her parasol. ‘Waterloo 
Station.’ 

Then, as the cab rattled along : ‘ Arthur Prayle 
is a smooth-looking, smooth-tongued scoundrel ; 

I know he is, and I’ve a good mind to let him 
have a' few hundreds, so as to take off his ma.sk. — 

I won’t mistrust Saxby any more. He ’s as honest 
as the day, and I’m glad I’ve put him on his 
guard. But he must be snubbed — very hard, and 
i must speak to Hadmi. I do believe the hard, 
money-grubbing, fog-breathing creature thinks that 
he is in love 1 ’ 

CHArTER XV. — JAMES SCARLETT’s KERVES. 

‘ Come, old fellow ; I think you are better now,’ 
said the doctor, as he took . Scarlett’s arm and 
walked with him down the garden. They had 
just been standing upon the lawn, where, in a 
group, Mrs Scarlett, Lady Martlett, Haomi, and 
Aunt Sox)hia were wjth Arthur Prayle. The 
doctor had been irritated, though he would not 
own it, by the cool, haughty indifference of Lady 
Martlett, and it had cost him an effort to tear 
his thoughts from his own affairs to the troubles 
of his friend ; but upon twice waking up to 
the fact that Scarlett 'was growing excited, and 
that he had dis^flayed a disposition to what the 
doctor called ‘break out,’ he suggested a stroll 
down the grounds. 

Scarlett eagerly agreed ; and after a solemn 
exchange of courtesies with Lady Martlett, the 
doctor took his friend away. 

‘ Confound her ! ’ muttered the doctor ; ‘ the 
others must have wondered whether I was going 
to hand her out for a minuet. I wish the woman 
would keep away.’ , 

They strolled about for some . few minutes, and 
twice came to a halt; but the first time, as they 
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seated themselves in a couple of garden-chairs 
the voice of Artliur Prayle came in a low deep 
murmur from the lawn, as he was sayin^y some- 
thing earnestly, and the doctor saw his patient’s 
eyes Hash, and then, as he watched him curiously 
contract in an unpleasant way. “ 

^ Prayle seems to be working very hard for you 
old fellow.’ ■ ’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘You trust him, I suppose, with all the settle- 
ment of your London affairs ? ’ 

‘ Yes : everything.’ 

‘ Thoroughly trustworthy fellow, of course ? ’ 
‘Yes, yes, I tell you,’ cried Scarlett angrily. 
Pie is my cousin.’ 

‘ Yes, of course,’ said the doctor, quietly notin" 
every change in his friend the while. ° 

‘ Come somewhere else,’ said Scarlett, leaping | 
up in an excited manner. ‘I can’t bear to sit 
here.’ 

‘All right — all right,’ said the doctor cheerily. 
Let ’s go down to the water-side.’ 
jLfo— no !’ exclaimed Scarlett, with a shudder. 
‘,Come to the rhododendrons.’ 

Ly all means. — But I say, old fellow, you 
must fight down this weakness.’ 

‘Weakness? What weakness? Is it a weak- 
ness to prefer one part of the garden to the 
other V 

‘ 0 no ; of course not. Let ’s go down there.’ 
They strolled down between two great banks 
of the grand flowering shrubs, now-rich with the 
glossy green of their summer growth, and sat 
down, when a new trouble assailed Scarlett, and 
he sprang up impatiently. ‘Pah !’ he exclaimed. 

‘ I can’t bear it.’ 

‘ Why, what ’s the matter now ? ’ 

‘ Those blue-bottles buzzing about me like that ; 
just as if thej'" expected I should soon be carrion.’ 

‘Pooh! What an absurd idea! But you are 
wrong, old fellow, as usual. I am the more I 
fleshy subject, and they would be after me. Let’s I 
go down yonder under the firs.’ I 

‘ Why ? What is there there, that you should ' 
choose that part?’ said Scarlett, with a quick 
suspicious glance. 

‘Fir-trees, shade, seats to sit down,’ said the 
doctor quietly. 

‘Yes, yes, of course ; that vPll do,’ said Scarlett 
hastily. ‘ Let ’s go there.’ 

They strolled along a sun-burned path ; and. the 
doctor had just made the remark that commences 
this chapter, when there was a rustling noise 
among the shrubs, a whining yelp, and Scarlett’s 
■favourite dog, a little white fox-terrier, rushed 
out at them, to leajp up at^ its master, barking 
with delight. It came upon them so suddenlv, 
that Scarlett uttered a w^ild cry, caught at the 
doctor’s arm, screened himself behind "liis sturdv 
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body, and stood there trembling like a leaf. 

‘Why, it’s only l^’itz ! ’ ^ cried the doctor, 
smiling. 

‘He startled me so— so sudden,’ panted Scarlett. 

Drive the brute away.’ 

‘ 1st ! Go home ; go back ! ’- cried the doctor ; 
and, as if understanding the state of affairs, and 
dejected and wretched at being treated like this, 
where he had expected to be patted and caressed, 
the dog drooped his head and tail, looked wist- 
fully up at his master, and slowly trotted away. 
Pie turned at the end of the path, and looked 


back at them, as if half expecting to be recalled, 
and then went on out of sight 

growing vicious,’ 

said Scarlett, speaking in an excited tone. ‘ I ’ve 
watched him a good deal lately. What are the 
first signs of hydrophobia ? ’ 

‘ Plydro-phobia ? ’ said the doctor smiliii"— 
water-hating ; but I have never stiidied the 
diseases of dogs — only sad dogs.’ 

‘I wish you would not be so flippant, Jaclc. 
I m sure that dog is going mad. Pie hates water 
now. 

‘Don’t agree with you, old fellow,’ said the 
doctor throwing himself upon a great rustic seat 
beneath some pines; ‘the dog was quite wet, and 
I saw him, an lioiu' ago, plashing about after the 
rats.’ 

‘Ah, but he avoids it sometimes. I have a 
horror of mad dogs.’ 

Scarlett settled himself down in the seat in a 
moody, excitable way, looking uneasily round • 
and the doctor offered him a cigar, which he. took 
and lit. Scales also lighting one, and the friends 
sat smoking in the delicious pine-scented shade. 

‘I wish that woman would not be so fond of 
coming over here,’ said Scarlett suddenlv. 

‘ What woman ? ’ 

‘That Lady Martlett. Coarse, masculine, horsy 
creature. She is spoiling Kate.’ 

The doctor’s countenance grew lowering, and 
there was a red spot on either cheek, but he only 
said quietly : ‘ Think so ? ’ 

‘Yes. I shall put a stop to the intimacy. I’m 
not going to have my home-life spoiled. Her 
coming makes me nervous.’ 

‘Does it?’ said the doctor cheerfully. ‘I’ll 
soon put that right for you.’ 

‘ How ? ’ said Scarlett suspiciously. 

‘You shall have a shower-bath every mornin", 
old fellow.’ 

‘ Water ? ah ! ’ The poor fellow shuddered, and 
started up. ‘Here, let’s have a stroU down by 
! the meadow-side.’ 

‘AU right!’ cried, the doctor with alacrity. 

\‘ What a glorious day it is ! ’ 

‘Glorious? Ah, yes. Hot breeze enough, 
though. Now, let’s get back to the lawn.’ 

‘As you like, old fellow; but I don’t think 
Lady Martlett has gone.’ 

‘ Why, what a dislike you seem to have taken 
to Lady Martlett, Jack ! ’ 

‘ Well, you know what a woman-hater I am.’ 

‘Yes, of course. Let’s go on down by the 
meadow. Perhaps it will be best.’ 

They strolled down a green patli separated from 
the meadow, where the cows were placidly grazin" 
by an iron fence ; ^and as they went slowly on^ 
two of the soft, mousy-coloimed creatures came 
slowly from the middle of the field, blinking their 
eyes to get rid of the clustering black flies, and 
giving a pendulimi-like swing to their long tails. 
TliQj timed their approach so accurately, that as 
the doctor and his patient reached the corner, they 
were there, with their heads stretched over the 
railings, ready for the caress and scrap of oilcake 
which they expected to receive. 

Scarlett’s attention was so taken up by his 
thoughts, that he came upon the two pMient 
animals quite suddenly, stopping as if paralvsed, 
and trembling like one afflicted with the palsy. 

He did not , speak, but stood staring, fascinated 
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as it were the great soft eyes gazing at liiiii ; 
but be stretcbed out one band slowly and 
cautiously bebiiid bim, feeling- about for bis 
friend, till Scales placed bis band witbin it, and 
then tbe poor fellow clasped tbe fingers witb 
a sob of relief, sbuddering as be tore bimself 
away from tbe , inoffensive beasts, and suliering 
bunself to be led back to tbe seat they bad 
quitted, where be sank down skivering, and 
covered bis face witb bis bands, sobbing like 
a child. 

Tbe doctof sat gazing at him graA’-ely, thinking 
it better to let bim give free vent to bis emotion ; 
but, as it grew more and more intense, be laid 
bis band upon bis- friend’s shoulder, saying 
nothing, but firmly pressing it ; tbe effect of which 
was to make Scarlett snatch at bis band and 
grasp it passionately, as be panted out in a voice 
choked witb sobs : ‘It’s a judgment on me. Jack. 

. I ’ve been living here in wealth and idleness, 
thinking of nothing but self and my own enjoy- 
ment. I have not bad a thought of anything 
but pleasure, and I felt so strong and well, that 
it did not seem possible for a cloud to come across 
my life. Now, look at me ! One stroke, and 
I liave been taught what a poor frail helpless 
worm I am. Jack, Jack ! my nerve is gone. I 
bate everything. I mistrust every one, even my 
poor wife, and I see danger everywhere. I 
daren’t stir a step. You pretend not to see it ; 
but you are always reading me. Jack, old man, 
I’m. afraid of you sometimes, but I do believe 
in and trust you. I ’ll obey you ; I ’ll do every- 
thing you want, even, if it kills me witb ’fear. 
I will — I will indeed ; but, for God’s sake, don’t 
let them take me away. Don’t leave me. Don’t 
trust anybody. ' Don’t get any other advice. Go 
by your own judgment, old fellow, and no matter 
what I say or do, don’t let me drive you away. 
You are tbe only one I can trust.’ 

‘ My dear Scarlett, be calm.’ 

‘ I can’t — r can’t ! ’ cried tbe afflicted one 
X^assionately, ‘ knowing what I do — ^Icnowing what 
I am ; but I will — I will try so — so bard.’ 

‘ Of course ; and you ’ll succeed.’ 

. ‘ No — no ! I ’m getting worse — much worse, 
and I can see what everybody thinks. Kate 
sees it, and has turned from me in horror. You 
see it ; I can read it in your eyes. You wouldn’t 
say so, but you know it as well as can be. Tell 
me ; isn’t it true 'I ’ 

‘What, that tbe shock of that half-drowning 
has upset your nerves, so that you are weak, and 
have developed a temper that would try an angel ? 
Yes ; that’s true enough.’ / 

‘No — no! I mean tbe other — that horror — 
that dreadful thought that makes me lie and 
shudder, and ask inyseK whether I had not 

better ’ He stopped short and crouched away 

in the corner of the seat, his face ghastly, his 
eyes wild and staring, till the doctor spoke in 
a firm imperious voice, that made him repl^q as 
it were, in spite of himself. 

‘ Better what ? ’ 

‘ End it all, and be at rest.’ 

. ‘Why?’ said the doctor, bending towards him 
as if about to drag forth an answer. 

‘Because’ 

‘Well? Speak. I know what you are. going 
to say, but' speak, out.’ 

‘ Because,’ said Scarlett, in a low, hoarse 


whisper, as if he ' dreaded that the very breeze 
might bear away his confession — ‘I know it — I 
feel it— I can teU as weB as can be, ^ without 
something always seeming to whisper it in m.y 
ears — I am going mad 1 ’ He covered his face with 
his hands, and sanlc lower in his seat,- panting 
heavily, and his breath coming and going each 
minute in -a piteous sigh ; while, after watching 
him intently for a few moments, the doctor rose 
and stood by his side. 

{To he concluded next month.) 


THE VOLCANIC EBHPTION IN THE 
ISLAND OE KEAKATAO. 

Batavia, Java, May 28, 1883. 
We, in this quiet corner of the far East, have 
seldom much' to vary the ‘ even tenor’ of our way. 
During the past week, however, we have had 
ample occasion for excitement, albeit though not 
of a very pleasurable nature, in consequence of 
a violent and unexpected volcanic outbreak in 
our neighbourhood. 

Javaj as most of your readers are doubtless 
aware, is a perfect hotbed of both extinct and 
dormant volcanoes. Cf the latter, I believe there 
are no less than twenty-seven in the island ; but 
their activity has during some years past been 
confined merely to emissions of smoke, unaccom- 
panied by any volcanic upheaval of magnitude. 
In 1879, the Gedeh, a volcanic mountain about 
ten thousand sLx hundred feet high, and distant 
about seyenty miles hence, warned us of its latent 
strength by premonitory rumblings and smoking, 
followed a few nights later by a severe shock 
of earthquake, which laid in ruins the town of 
Tjandjoer, situated at the foot of the mountain, 
and was so severely felt here that people in 
Batavia were sent fiying out of their houses at 
midnight, under the impression that their dwell- 
ings were about to fall about their ears. Since 
then, however, till a few days ago, we have 
enjoye.d comparative immunity from volcanic 
disturbances. 

On the morning of Sunday, the 20th instant, 
at about eleven o’clock, we were surprised to 
hear, apparently a long way - off at sea, the 
sound as of heavy cannonading. Shortly after, 
it seemed as if a brisk naval engagement were 
going on in the roadstead, broadsides being 
exchanged with a .vengeance. Curiosity^ of course, 
was aroused as to the cause of the sounds, especi- 
ally when it became known that there had been 
no' ..firing either in the Eoads of Batavia or in 
the neighbourhood. Towards the afternoon the 
cannonading ceased, but was succeeded by low and 
muttered rumblings at intervals.'" . These pheno- 
mena seemed to be the precursors of an earth- 
quake, and we were fully prepared, therefore, 
for a repetition of our experiences of 1879. At 
midnight the distant mutterings changed with 
•startling suddenness to loud reports, as-of eighty- 
ton guns discharged at intervals somewhere in 
the south-west. The vibration of the air conse- 
quent on those reports was ' so great, that doors 
and window-frames rattled and shook as though 
in a storm. 

As these extraordinary sounds continued during 
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3\Ioiiday, though in a modified degree, it became 
evident that violent volcanic action was going on 
not far from our neighbourhood, and messages 
were sent bj the government here to various 
residents in West Java and South Sumatra, in 
order to ascertain what volcano it was that had 
suddenly burst into activity. Up tiR Monday 
evening we were quite in the dark as to the 
cause of the disturbance, though there were 
various rumours afloat as to its origin. One 
report stated that the Karang mountain in 
Bantam, some eighty miles hence, had burst into 
activity, and that a shower of stones had been 
discharged from its crater, destroying the dessa 
or village ■ of Pameglang, lying at the foot of 
the mountain. Another report had it that the 
noises we heard proceeded from the crater of the 
Merapi, in South Sumatra. As usual in such cases, 
the. natives formed absurd, though frequently 
amusing, ideas as to the reason of the sounds 
they had been hearing. It was gravely set forth 
by one, that two demons were engaged in deadly 
affray in the bowels of the earth. Another had 
it that Allah was reproving the Dutch govern- 
ment for their wickedness in squeezing, as they 
have been doing of late, the last farthing out of 
this island. While a third and still more 
imaginative individual, who had heard of the 
reverses lately sustained by the Dutch in Acheen, 
gave it out that the loud noises were but the 
echoes of the Achinese war. The Hadjis im- 
proved the occasion by proclaiming amatj that is, 
the end of the world. i - 

By jMonday night aU was again still ; but, about 
3.30 AM, on Tuesday, we were aroused from our 
slumbers by the prolonged roar as of artillery of 
enormous calibre at our very doors. The ground 
trembled and vibrated, houses seemed to be shaken 
to their foundations, and in some cases the vibration 
was so severe, that mirrors and pictures hanging 
on the walls were thrown down and broken. Doors 
shook and rattled as if in a giant’s grasp, and 
many of us were awakened by the violent shaking 
of our beds and rattling of furniture. When^ day 
broke, a vast column of smoke was^ seen rising 
into the air in the south-west. During the day, 
news reached us that this proceeded from a j 
volcano' wliich had suddenly burst out on the | 
small island of Ehakatao, situated in the Straits | 
of Sunda, and about a hundred and twenty miles i 
distant from us. The eruption was reported to be ! 
a very severe one, the sea for miles round being 
covered with floating ashes and pumice-stone. 
Large stones and lava had also been thrown up, 
and the atmosphere for a great distance, round was 
charged with dense clouds of smoke. On Wednes- 
day, several vessels and steamers which had 
passed through the Straits of Sunda, arrived at 
our port and corroborated the news we had heard 
the previous day. One of these steamers, the 
Conrad, had been delayed for six hours in conse- 
quence of having had to steam through a floating 
shoal of ashes und pumice-stone a mtoe and a half 
deex?, experiencing ' the while a shower of fine 
ashes which covered the deck of the- vessel with 
a layer an inch and a half in depth. 

As I have already said, a volcanic eruption in 
the island of Krakatao— though it was knoum to 
contain a mountain two thousand six hundred 
feet high, which had been the crater of a volcano 
in times past — was quite unlooked for, as the 


last eruption of this volcano of wliich there is any 
record took place in the year 1680. ' There was 
good reason, therefore, for believing that the 
volcano had become extinct. 

By Thursday the 24th instant the eruptions 
decreased in force, and two days 'later, the 
Directors of the Netherlands' India Steamship 
Company enterprisingly despatched one of their 
steamers to Krakatao, in order to give those who 
wished it an opportunity of viewing the wild scene. 

I had the good fortune to form one of the party 
on board, to which the British colony in Batavia 
contributed a strong contingent. We steamed 
out of the harbour at about five o’clock on 
Saturday evening, and on rounding St Nicholas 
Point about midnight, after a beautiful moonlight 
sail, came in view of the volcano of Krakatao, 
Avhose crater, though still far distant, could dis- 
tinctly be seen vomiting forth sheets of flame from 
amid a dense paU of smoke, which seemed to veil 
the aj)i)roach to a gate of Avernus. At about 
three o’clock on Sunday morning, we were within 
a few miles of Krakatao, and sleep was forgotten 
in the interest with which we viewed the mag- 
nificent volcanic illumination which lit up the sea 
for miles around. , When the sun rose, we beheld 

A hill not far, whose grisly top 
Belched fire and rolling smoke ; the rest entire 
Shone with a glossy scarf — undoubted sign 
That in his womb was hid metallic ore, 

Tlie work pf sulphur. 

The island of Krakatao, on the windward side 
of wliich we anchored (about three miles from 
shore), seemed,' as far as we could judge, to be 
about ten miles in circumference. It was quite 
impossible either to approach or to view the 
leeward side of the island, owing to the dense 
and almost palpable cloud of ashes and smoke by 
which it was enshrouded. Towards the east of 
the island rose a steep mountain, two thousand 
six hundred feet in height ; and at its base there 
had evidently been a valley or depression of the 
ground which had separated the mountain from 
a group of small hills. It was in this valley, 
which,, when we viewed it, was almost filled with 
lava, that the volcano had burst forth. One 
part of the island towards the west seemed to 
forbid approach, as a reef, apparently formed- 
recently by volcanic action, ran a long way out 
into the sea. From this part of Krakatao, 
forbidding-looking cliffs of apparently grayish 
stone rose- up from the w^ater’s edge. These cliffs, . 
however, when glasses w^ere brought to bear on 
them, turned out to be huge boulders of pumice- 
stone wiiich had apparently -been cast up from 
the crater. A broad cause^vayed street appeared 
to lead dowm from the volcano io the sea through 
a ravine betw^een two hills. This, on closer 
inspection, wus found to be a broad stream of 
lava black as coaL 

Shortly after breakfast a party of us landed 
on an exploring expedition. It is scarcely 
possible for me to give an adequate description 
of the wild though grand picture of desolation 
wiiich we beheld. The scene was one wiiich 
Dor6 w^ould have revelled in. The island on , 
w^hich we stood' had been, before the eruption 
of its volcano, a small tropical paradise rich in 
forest foliage and vegetation. Now', how^ever, not 
a leaf nor twig nor blade of grass w^as to be seen. 
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The beach down to high-water mark was three 
feet deep in pumice- stone and fine ashes, which 
seemed to cover every thin" as far as the . eye 
could reach. To our right stretched what 
ax^peared on first sight to he a green grassy 
knoll, but which on closer examination x^i’oved 
to be but a mound thickly coated with sulphur. 
Blackened trunks of trees comxDletely barked 
were to be seen in all directions, and biit served 
to complete the picture of desolation. The ruin 
was not alone confined to Krakatao. A smaller 
island, separated from it by a strait about two 
miles wide, was also comxoletely .devastated and 
waste. 

Slowly and with difficulty we toiled up the 
hill leading to the crater, through heated ash 
reaching in many x^l^ces above our knees. A 
cloud of fine sulx3hur and ash, beating on our faces 
as we made the ascent, seemed to x)enetrate every 
pore of our bodies ; while a tropical sun, glaring 
fiercely down on our heads, made us feel as if 
we were being slirivelled up ‘like a parched 
scroll.’ 

After gaining the summit of the hill, we paused 
for a few' minutes to take a view of the smoking 
natural caldron beneath us, and then descended 
to the edge of the crater, or rather, I should say, 
as near thereto as the rain of ashes and sulphur 
would permit us to advance. The scene which 
met our view was weird to a degree. We stood 
on a plain thickly crusted with sulphur crystals, 
which sparkled and glittered in the sunlight. 
To our right a causeway of lava trended away 
towards a valley shrouded by a veil of sulphurous 
vapour. In this direction it was impossible to 
advance, but lurid bursts of flame, which lit up 
the place with strange wildness at intervals, gave 
us glimpses of a scene which one could almost 
imagine to be the portal of the ‘valley of the 
shadow of death.’ To our left overhead rose 
the peak of Krakatao, clothed only a few days 
before with dense forest and luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, but now scathed and desolate from base to 
summit. Behind , stretched a miniature Sahara, 
whose dazzling wdiiteness was relieved here and 
there by a blackened stump of a tree. The 
ground all around us was pierced by numerous 
fissures, through which issued smoke, accom- 
panied by jets of flame ; while in front a dense 
cloud of smoke and ashes, which even the noonday 
rays of a tropical sun failed to penetrate, hid 
, the mouth of the crater from our view. The 
ground trembled beneath our feet, and every now 
and then a rain of small stones, accompanied by 
bursts of flame, was discharged from the volcano 
with a loud rex3ort like a cannon shot. 

It can be easily imagined that but a short 
stay in such warm quarters was not only desirable 
but also ad\dsable, as the ground on which we 
stood was literally scorching. The hill was 
descended in a more expeditious manner than it 
had been scaled, and we were not sorry to 
exchange sulphuric fumes for the x^^^re air of 
the sea. On Sunday evening we shaped our 
homeward course, and arrived at Batavia early 
the following morning, having had an altogether 
: successful and interesting expedition. 

[At the time our correspondent wrote, he does 
not seem to have been aware , of the great loss of 
life occasioned by the catastroxffie. ^ Later accounts 


X^lace that loss at not less than thirty thousand 
persons ; and it is stated that the island of 
Krakatao has, since the x^eriod of the outbreak, 
quite disaxDX^eared. — E d.] 


THE BLATCHFOED BEQUEST. ; 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS.— CONCLUSION. 

It was several months before the agent returned 
from America. He had been ordered to spare 
neither time nor money, and had kept his 
instructions to the letter,, but with little result 
as 3^et. Having, after some trouble, ascertained 
that the man who was shot, as described by Mr 
Dunn, passed under the name of Winslow, he 
went to work to trace him back. It was a difficult 
task, but it would have been even more so had 
not the so-called Winslow, by sundry villainous 
acts, left his memory green in the minds of some 
he had come in contact with. It will doubtless 
seem as though the search was begun at the 
wrong end ; but, years ago, the other way had 
failed. From the time when he quaiTelled 
irrevocably with his mother, Blatchford could 
be traced a certain distance ; then he disappeared. 
At last the agent returned. By the merest chance, 
he. had found a man who had sailed from 
Liverpool in the same boat that carried Blatchford 
or Winslow. He, like others, had reasons of 
his own for remembering him. So this was the 
result of the inquiry : Blatchford sailed from 
Liverpool at a certain date, under the name, of 
AVinslow. After a short but , discreditable career 
in various cities in North and South America, 
he had met his fate as described.- Nothing was 
known about his wife. 

Cuthbert heard the agent’s report. 

‘We had better advertise for Mrs Winslow,’ 
that gentleman suggested. 

Cuthbert considered. ‘Not yet,’ he said. ‘ Go 
down to Liverpool, and try and trace back from 
there. He was a saloon x^assenger, you say. Most 
likely, he stayed at a good hotel. A list of the 
guests may show - where he came from, as he 
appears to have been contented with one alias. 
Go down and , see what you can do ; but don’t 
'write me or come to me until 3^011, think the case 
hopeless, or until you- have learnt all.’ 

The agent went his way ; and Cuthbert knew 
that the time was drawing near when the old 
battle must be refought. He strove to dismiss 
the matter from his mind ; but, do what he 
would, it was always with him. The sacrifice 
now would be so tremendous. Even if all went 
well with his party, and he had office, what 
good could be expected of a statesman who has 
only the emoluments of his place to depend upon 1 
He must degenerate— must sooner or later become 
a place-seeker, when office was a matter of life 
and death to those he loved best in the world. 
No ; if he gave up — as he was by his o\yu- .code' 
of honour bound to give up — Mrs Blatchford’s 
wealth, farewell to ptiblic life. All that would 
be over. And with these thoughts alwa3's with 
him, dreading that each post would bring him 
news of the missing pepxfle, desxoite himself, the 
man’s manner- changed. He grew moody, pre- 
occiqDied, and silent ; ,even the smile with^ which 
he greeted his wife and children was different — 
so -different, that for the first time since she had 
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been married, Marion Wrey felt imbappy and full 
of strange fears. 

It was about a montli after lier liusband’s last 
interview with the confidential agent, that Marion 
sat alone. Cuthbert had gone to the north of 
England to speak at an important meeting, held 
that night in a large town, one of the. strongholds 
of his antagonists. Although — the Wreys being 
'now people of some note — Marion had half-a-dozen 
invitations for this particular evening, she pre- 
ferred spending it at home and alone. She sat 
thinking of many things, past and present, but 
most of all of Cuthbert’s changed manner of late. 
It had for some time been a source of great 
uneasiness to her. He did not complain or show 
any sign of illness ; he was sanguine as to the 
outcome of public affairs ; liis ambition was not 
so high as to insure disappointment. What, thmi, 
had changed him — changed his way of speaking, 
changed’ his smile? Could it be, she thought, 
with the. quick suspicion of a loving woman, 
that his affection for her was waning ? Did he 
at last begin to think that, in marrying one so 
lowly -as herself, he had thrown a chance away ? 
But such thoughts were but passing ones. He had 
given her too many proofs of the endurance of 
his love to permit her to harbour such unworthy 
doubts. Yet she sighed, and prayed that what- 
ever weighed upon her husband’s mind might 
be removed, or that he would let her share the 
burden. After a while she rose and rang the 
bell. ‘ Bring me to-night’s letters,’ she said. 

Cuthbert kept no secretary. He was an 
energetic man, equal to any amount of work ; 
but whilst the House was sitting, liis corre- 
spondence was so voluminous that, recently, his 
wife opened many of his letters and sorted them 
according to the importance they bore. In this 
way she saved him much time. 

There was a goodly pile to-night. She opened 
and examined each letter in turn — all save one 
or two which she laid aside untouched, knowing, 
from the initials on the envelopes, that they 
contained political matter so weighty, that she 
must not be the first to read it. Presently she 
came upon a' thick packet, sealed and registered. 
It bore the Liverpool post-mark, and was marked 
‘Private’ — but so was every second envelope. 
Without hesitation she broke 'the cover and drew 
the letter out, leaving the other papers which 
accompanied it behind. ‘ A begging petition Avith 
testimonials,’ she said as she opened the letter, 
preparing to take a hasty glance at its contents. 
As she unfolded the paper, a small bright object 
dropped from it on to her lap. It Avas a gold 
cross, one arm of Avhich Avas broken off. She 
took it in her hand, looked at it for a moment, 
and then started as if a snake had bitten her. 
With the trinket still in her hand, she turned 
to the letter, and her face greAV paler Avith cA^ery 
line she read. 

The missive Avas short ; its meaning must haA^e 
been plain, as Marion had no need to reperuse it. 
As she read the last Avord, she let both letter and 
trinket fall, then, littering .a low cry of pain, 
placed herTianJs.n]3on her eyes. . ‘ 0 my darling !’ 
she moaned, ‘ and Tliis the reason — this Avhy you 
have changed so, lately ! Mj loA-e, I may have' 
deserved it, but not like this ! ’ So she sorroAved 
for a time, then her mood changed. She rose, 
and dashing her tears aivay, paced the room like 



a queen. ‘ If an angel had told me this, I would 
have laughed him to scorn ! After so many years 
—so many happy years ! Cuthbert, Cuthbert ! 
wliy did you do it ? Hoav could you do it ? It 
was your right to knoAV. Had you Avished it, I 
Avould haA^e told you— told you freely, in spite 
of your promise. But oh ! to learn it like this, 
through a hired spy 1 ’ Then her proud bearing 
forsook her, and the hot tears sprang forth again. 
But at last she greAv composed ; but there Avas a 
Avorld of sweet regret in the Avords she addressed 
to her absent husband: ‘Yes, you Avill still We 
me, and I shall forgive eA^en this. But ncA^er, 
neA^er again shall we be the same to each other — 
never quite the same, Cuthbert ! ’ 

She looked at the contents of the packet. Two 
or three letters in a Avoman’s handAvriting — one 
Avell knoAvn to her — AAEicli gaA’e her the feeling 
as of ghosts rising from the jiast. She replaced 
eA’cr^dhing in the coA^er, and locking it away, sat 
late into the night, tliinlving and thinking- 
longing for the morroAv to end her suspense. 

The next day, Cuthbert returned just in time 
to greet her for a moment before he Avent down 
to the House. He had a question on the notice 
paper, one that, he knew, Avould stick like a 
barbed arrow into the Home Secretary’s Avell- 
seasoned flank. He Avas in better spirits than 
usual. ^ 

‘ We shall smite them hip and thigh 1 ’ he cried. 

‘ Inside their OAvn fortresses Ave shall slay them ! — 
My darling, hoAV ill you look. , What is the 
matter?’ 

‘ I haA^e passed a bad night,’ she faltered. She 
could not reproach him at that moment. She 
could not understand Avhy, Avith that letter 
Avaiting for him, his voice should express such 
unmistakable anxiety and solicitude. 

‘Lie doAvn, dearest,’ he said, ‘and rest till I 
come home. I shall be back to dinner.’ 

He kissed her, and went to St Stephen’s. 
Except for the fear as to Avhat news any post 
might bring him from his detective, lie Avas A'ery 
joyous. Every paper had a leader on the speeches 
of last night, and his speech had been an 
important and faAmurably criticised one. 

He AA^as in good spiiits when he came home to 
dinner. His bout Avith the Home Secretary had 
succeeded to a marvel. His manner to Marion, 
Avho still looked Avorn and AA^eary, had never been 
more affectionate. She felt beAvildered. 

Dinner OA^er, he must go to lus duties again. 
She could not let the moment pass. She- i>iaced 
herself in, a Ioav chair near him — her favourite 
seat. ‘Must you go to the House to-night, 
Cuthbert ? ’ 

‘I don’t know about “must.” I ought to, 
although there AAdll be no diAusion of importance. 
If you feel ill, my darling, I Avill stay Avith you.’ 
He kissed her so lovingly, that she kneAV it could 
be no pretence, and AAnndered more and more. 
‘Hoav cold your lips are,’ he said. ‘Yes; I AA-ill 
stay AA'ith you to-night.’ 

She thanked him, but Avaited a while, as in 
deep thought, before she spoke again. ‘ Cuthbert,’ 
she said, sAveetly but gravely, ‘may I telL you a 
little tale of real life ? ’ 

He looked at her, and felt sure there Avas some 
grave meaning in her request. ‘By all means,’ 
lie said. 

Calm as she forced herself to be, her heart 
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beat and lier band trembled as sbe drew out tbe 
little broken gold cross and placed it in bis band. 
He looked at it and then at ber inquiringly. 

^Tbat was given me, years ago/ sbe said witb 
an effort, ‘by tbe man wbo was my busband, or 
wbo I fancied was my busband.’ 

Outbbert started. ‘Wait a moment, Marion. 
I did not ask for tbis. I do not want it. But if 
yon wisb to tell me, tell me witb your band in 
mine ; for I swear wbatevcr you may cboose to 
let me know sball make no difference between us.’ 
His voice was passionate as when be first pleaded 
for ber love. 

Sbe did not understand. Sbe looked at bim i 
almost dreamily, but did not place ber band 
in bis. ‘Ho, Cutbbert. It may be I sball bave 
a question to ask you. Let me tell it my own- 
way.’ 

He saw sbe was quite serious, so listened witb 
growing fear. 

‘I was but a girl,’ sbe said, very quietly and 
witb ber eyes cast down — ‘a girl of twenty. 
He told me be loved me. He was young, and, 

I believed, would change bis manner of life for 
my sake. I married bim. For a few months I 
was happy ; then I found bim as be really was — 
a false liar, a coward, a swindler. When years 
afterwards be told me I was not even bis wife — 
that even in that be bad deceived me, I think, 
in s^nte of the shame, my heart leapt for , joy. 
He could claim me no more. — Did I wrong you, 
my Cutbbert, by marrying you? I was only 
sinned against. My silence must bave made you 
think it even worse than tbis, — How, I will give 
you your letter.’ 

Cutbbert was very grave. ‘Why do you tell 
me tbis, Marion? I was of course bound to 
guess at something of tbe kind. Why tell me 
now ? I never asked ; I never wished to 
know.,* , ■ 

He bad not noticed ber mention of tbe letter, 
nor would be bave known what she meant by it. 
She drew it from ber breast. ‘ My husband,’ sbe 
said sadl}^, as sbe banded it to him, ‘we can 
never be quite as we were before you did tbis 
thing: If you doubted, why not bavo asked me ? 
Why not bave asked Mr Mayne? I will not 
reproach you, but you bave degraded both me and 
yourself.’ 

He took tbe letter in stupid astonishment. 
That be and Marion were at cross-purposes, that 
sbe was- under some delusion, was evident. What 
it was be could only learn from reading the letter, 
so, without another word. He read : 

Dear Sir — I would bave seen you, but am 
ordered away on an affair of great importance. 

I do not neglect your interests in going. A child 
might now follow tbe clue. .Winslow and his 

wife lived for some time at D . He left ber — 

deserted her, probably, when be sailed for tbe 

States. She lived on at D for a while, trymg 

to make an income , by keeping a small school. 
Then sbe fell seriously ill, and at last was taken 
away by a gentleman, whose name my informant 
forgets, but wbo was rector of St Winifred’s, a 
church on tbe outskirts of London.. Tbis should 
be ample for your purpose ; but I inclose some 
letters, and a trinket left behind her, when she 
quitted tbe bouse at which sbe lodged. 

As be, finished the letter and read the signature 


of bis confidential agent, Cutbbert’s bead felt in 
a whirl. It was some little time before be could 
see tbe connection between bis wife’s grief and 
tbis letter which' brought tbe dreaded moment 
close to band. His first tbouglit was that Marion 
was troubled by his having concealed tbe matter 
from ber. He glanced at .the letter once more, 
and tbis time tbe mention of St Winifred’s arrested 
bis attention. Tbe whole truth came to bim like 
a flash of lightning. Astonishment no longer 
expressed bis state. He stared at bis wife. She 
stood witb ber eyes cast down, her beautiful face 
pale and sad, and witb tears slowly running down 
her cheeks. 

‘But the child!’ gasped Cutbbert — ‘your 
child!’ 

Still ignorant of tbe truth, sbe looked at him 
witb reproachful eyes. Why should be ^visli to 
probe every old wound ? 

‘Poor little baby!’ sbe said — ‘poor little boy! 
Tbe only thing in all that time I can look back 
to witb a happy thought— 'the only gleam of 
sunshine in my life. But he died, Cutbbert — died 
before I wrote to my old friend Mrs Mayne, 
begging ber to come and save me from starvation 
or worse. Then it was I said I will bave no 
past.’ 

Cutbbert rose - and clasped, bis wife to bis heart. 
Had sbe wished* to resist, those strong loving arms 
of bis would bave made resistance useless. 

‘ Marion, my wife, my darling ! ’ he cried, 
‘can you not understand? I bave been sending 
across tbe world to find traces of tbe widow and 
son of Ealpb Blatcbford,.,to whom, if I could bave 
done what was right, I must bave given up nearly 
every farthing of tbe wealth we enjoy ; and from 
tbis letter I learn that Ealph Blatchford was tbe 
man wbo married you under tbe assumed name 
of Winslow ! Marion, if you understood what tbis 
means to me, to you, to tbe children, you would 
be happier than ever you bave been before ! ’ 

Marion understood. Sbe laughed a half-delirious 
but entirely happy laugh ; ber band stole into, 
ber husband’s, and tbe whole question of tbe 
Blatchford bequest was ended, and at rest for 
ever. 


THE MOHTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTa 

The recent outbreak of typhoid fever in tbe 
north of London has led to an inquiry on tbe 
part of tbe parish authorities, and a most careful 
and exhaustive Eeport by their medical ofiicer. 
Witb great z'ea,l, tbis gentleman has traced as* far 
as he can each case of disease to its source, witb 
tbe alarming result of finding that a milksbop 
is responsible for its spread. Tracing tbe milk to 
its source of supply— a farm about twenty miles 
from tbe Metropolis — be there found conditions 
existing which would readily account for tbe 
spread of tbe complaint through tbe 'medium' of 
the milk. It was at one time thought that tbe 
only danger of contaminating milkjkvas in tbe 
use of impure water for wasj,iiBg~'buttbe milk- 
cans ; but since tbe rapid develoiDment of what 
is known as tbe Germ theory of disease, it is 
now acknowledged that tbe milk can be rendered 
unfit for use, if tbe cow which supplies it has bad 
access to foul drinking-water. 
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The question of the necessity of pure water for 
cattle has recently been the subject of much 
published correspondence ; and any one %yho has 
had the opportunity of visiting the various farms 
in some of the English counties will acknowledge 
that it is high time something were done. Many 
of these farmyards are absolutely reeking with 
filth, the liquid portion of which slowly drains 
into adjacent ponds from which the cattle drinlc. 
Examined under the microscope, this black -and 
odorous liquid will afford evidence of abundance 
of life. A well-known microscopist says : ‘ I 
examined numerous specimens of the water of 
the farms and also the milk of the cows, and 
almost invariably discovered in both the same 
species of bacteria.^ He goes on to, say that the 
wife of a farm-labourer suffering from a low form 
of fever was giving her child its natural nourish- 
ment, which also, under the microscope, revealed 
the presence of the same species of bacteria. It 
becomes more and more apparent that cleanliness, 
if not next to godliness, is a duty we owe not 
only to oiu’selves but still niore to our neigh- 
bours. 

At Canterbury, some interesting Eoman remains 
have recently been unearthed, consisting of a tes- 
selated pavement, similar in character to those 
found in Eoman villas in other parts of the 
country. Near the old city moat, several skele- 
tons were found, together with Eoman urns of a 
fine red ware, coins, rings, bracelets, and a portion 
of a decorated bowl bearing, in relief the image of 
a Eoman soldier. 

Antiquities of a somewhat rougher nature exist 
in plenty, as many of our readers are aware, in 
the Aran Islands, on the west coast of Ireland. 
Many of these ancient structures consist of for- 
tresses or duns, and are supposed to be between 
two and tliree thousand years old. A recent 
visitor calls attention to the rapid destruction 
which is going on among these interesting relics 
of a bygone day. He says that rabbits have made 
their home between the mortarless stones, and 
that- the lads of the adjacent villages, in their 
eager hunt after bunny, will often puU down 
many yards of wall. We call attention to tliis 
wanton destruction in order to second the efforts 
which will doubtless be made to stop it. 

The Tuileries Palace is now a thing of the past. 
We are glad to learn that the Committee which 
was appointed to superintend its demolition, have 
decided to select such fragments of its architecture 
as they consider worthy of preservation, for dis- 
tribution among the various museums of France. 
These fragments consist of columns, capitals, bas- 
. reliefs, pedestals, &c., representing various schools 
of architecture. And as they amount to about 
fifty wagon-loads, it is to be hoped that some of 
them will ' find their way to this side of the 
Channel. They would be appreciated by us not 
only as architectural specimens, but as interesting 
relics of the a-bode of French royalty. 

Some particulars of Baron Nordenskj old’s 
Greenland expedition have been published, from 
which we learn that his ship, the Sophia, ran a 
narrow escape of sharing the same' fate as the 
Eahsa in 1869, which it will be remembered was 
crushed in by the ice. At one time, the Sophia 
had to force her way through the ice-belt, whilst 
the propeller had to be kept clear with boat-hooks 
and poles, the timbers all the time crackiiag with 


the strain put upon them. The ruins of the old 
Norse settlements alluded to in one of the ex- 
plorer’s first telegrams, and which naturally 
excited the curiosity of- archeologists, turn out 
merely to consist of a cairn, vdiich may possibly 
be the work of the Eskimo. W e may therefore 
conclude, if the Baron has no more to tell us with 
regard to this discovery, that his voyage — interest- 
ing as it has been in other respects — sheds no . 
new light upon the colonisation of Greenland by • 
the hardy Norsemen. 

, The Berlin correspondent of the Times news- 
paper has lately given an account of -what he 
describes as Hhe interesting trial of an invention 
which, in the opinion of the naval and technical 
authorities who witnessed it, promises to effect an 
important change in, the propulsion of vessels of 
i all classes.’ This trial took place by means of a 
vessel named the Eydromotor, and, as its name 
implies, it is propelled by the action of water. 
Very few particulars are given ; but we gather 
from the account alluded to, that the vessel is 
furnished with very powerful pumps, which eject 
a stream of water on either side of it through tubes 
which are placed a few inches "above the level of 
the river in which the vessel floats. As a rocket 
is propelled by means of the stream of fire which 
it pours out, so tliis boat is pushed along by the 
jets of water forced from its tubes. The opinion 
of Admiral von Henck concerning this invention 
is quoted to the effect that it has almost certainly 
a future before it. Perhaps that worthy admiral 
is not aware that it . also has a past behind it. 
For twenty years or more, the floating fire- 
engines on the Thames have been propelled by the 
same means. With powerful pumping-machinery 
abeady established, it was a natural proceeding 
to use the same power for moving the vessels from 
place to place ; but no one who has watched their 
slow progress against the tide would dream of the 
principle ever rivalling the screw-propeller, or the 
paddle-wheel. It is a pity that history so often 
repeats itself in the matter of inventions. 

Another re-invention is exemplified in the recent 
account from America of the manufacture of paper 
pipes for gas, in Eeu of ii’on ones. Tiie paper 
is made of hemp, and cut into a long strip. This 
is passed through a bath of melted asphalt, and 
afterwards rolled round a core, which is subse- 
quently withdra^vn. ' The paper pq^e goes through 
some further treatment whereby it is 'rendered 
perfectly smooth both inside and out, and is then 
ready for use. It will bend, so as not to break 
under settlement, when biu'ied in the ground ; and 
being made of a material which will not readily 
conduct heat, any water condensing in the pipes 
will not freeze. This same invention was unsuc- 
cessfully introduced into this country more than 
twenty years ago. 

Messrs St£q)leon and Company of Agra are trying 
an experiment which deserves to succeed, and will 
probably do so. They are attempting to revive 
the oriental art of weaving, and to reproduce 
Persian carpets and similar hand-woven textures 
of such excellence that they will be eagerly sought 
after. They are about to establish a factory where 
the finest materials only will be used, and where 
good patterns only will be employed as models. 
They hope, by using fast colours, principally 
Indian dyes, to rival the old excellence of the 
work produced by the Kashgar weavers in the 
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seventeenth century. The success of such an 
undertaking ought to be insured in an age when 
. so much attention is being given to decorative art, 
and when such prices are demanded and obtained 
for really artistic work. 

From Professor S. Waterhouse’s Report to the 
American department of Agriculture concerning 
the cultivation of jute, we learn a great deal con- 
cerning that useful material. The value of the 
fibre was first recognised at Dundee more than 
fifty years ago, and since tliat time the cultivation 
of the plant has increased not only in India, but 

. in the United States. Jute can be combined with 
cotton, linen, or silk, to imitate more expensive 
fabrics, and can be dyed a variety of tints. It is 
also largely used by paper-makers— and is exten- 
sively employed to make the rough canvas which 
covers bales of cotton and other goods. The 
yield in India is from two to three thousand 
pounds per acre ; but the American grower, by 
replacing the rude tillage of India by perfect 
machinery, is able to do better than this, and at 
the same time to produce plants giving better 
fibre. Jute will flourish wherever there is a moist 
hot climate, and the best soil is sandy clay, or 
alluvial mould. 

A great many attem]pts have at different times 
been made to utilise the sun’s rays for the x^roduc- 
tion of heat, either in the form of hot air, or of 
steam. Whatever success experimenters may have 
• met with in warmer latitudes, it is very clear that 
apparatus on this principle would be a* most 
uncertain agent in a variable climate like that 
of Britain. ‘ Professor E. S. Morse, of Salem, 
Massachusetts, has devised 'a means of warming 
and ventilation by means of solar rays, and the 
apparatus is said to give very promising results. 
It consists of a surface of slates, painted black — 
so as to absorb as much heat as possible — and fixed 
in a frame. This frame is placed vertically against 
the building which it is desired to warm, and in 
connection with it are hues to carry the heated air 
to the interior of the dwelling. A frame eight 
feet by three feet is found sufficient to warm com- 
fortably a library twenty feet long, except on such 
days as the sun refuses to show his face. As a 
general result, it is stated that the apparatus will, 
under favourable circumstances, secure a ther- 
mometric rise of thirty degrees during the four or 
five hours representing the most sunshiny portion 
of the day. 

A curious and alarming accident is reported 
from the Wharncliffe Silkstone Collieries, where 
for some time hand labour has ‘ been superseded 
by coal-cutting machinery. These machines are 
driven by compressed air which is conveyed by 
means of pipes from the pit’s mouth, and which, 
after doing its duty, is discharged into the 
workings. As a rule, this discharge of air would 
of course help in ventilating a mine ; but in the 
' case in question, this air became deteriorated 
before reaching the workers below ground. It is 
thought that the contamination was due to the 
escaping gases from heaps of refuse which were 
then burning at the pit’s mouth. However this 
may be, the fumes stupefied a large number of 
men. Hapxnly, no fatal result ensued. 

The mention of noxious vapours naturally 
brings to our minds the mining life-saving 
appliances of Mr Fleuss, which have been so 
highly commended in the circular addressed to 
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colliery proprietors by the Home Secretary. It 
is now x^i’oposed to form a Limited Liability 
Company for the purpose of carrying out the 
suggestions of the Home Secretary, and to at 
once establish depots or centres where a suffi- 
cient supply of apparatus and lamps can always 
be obtained. Each centre would be under the 
charge of a competent man, who would instruct 
others in the use of the apparatus. Colliery 
owners will be asked to contribute towards the 
scheme in proportion to the number of men 
they severally emxiloy. The capital of the pro- 
posed Company will be divided into five-pound 
shares. Further particulars may be obtained at 
the temporary offices, 27 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 
Street, London, E.C. 

The United States Commissioners of Patents 
have decided against Mr Edison in the question 
of priority in the mention of an incandescent 
filament in the now well-known little glass bulb 
electric lamps. They have ruled in favour of 
Messrs Sawyer and Mann, who produced such a 
conductor in 1878, whereas Mr Edison’s was not 
patented until the year following. This decision 
only affects the production of a carbonised filament 
made from paper or cardboard, and in noway 
interferes with their manufacture from bamboo, 
willow, and many other materials, for which Mr 
Edison already holds The decision 

seems to be of little, moment, but is interesting 
as a small contribution to the modern history of 
electric lighting. 

The vicar . of Bude, Devonshire, has recently 
described a curious animal (1) seen at sea from 
that place. He describes it as a long, low, dark 
object, about a. mile and a half from the shore, 
skimming along the siuTace of the sea, the back of 
the creature being a little above the top of the 
water. It kept on its course at an apparent rate 
of twenty-five miles per hour, during the whole 
ten minutes it remained in sight, and during 
which it was observed by the reverend gentleman 
and several of his friends. The creature appeared 
to be about eighty feet long. ‘ One scarcely likes 
to suggest the sea-serpent,’ says the observer, 
evidently not liking to offer an ox^inion on the 
subject. Admiral Gore Jones, commenting upon 
this appearance, tells an anecdote of how he and 
his fellow-oflicers on board ship were once 
deceived into chasing a serpent which turned out 
to be a long streak of sticky soot, the result of 
the , clearing out of some ship’s fines and tubes. 
The Bude sea-serpent may possibly be of this 
breed, but it could hardly travel at the rate of 
twenty-five miles per hour. A flock of birds 
would be a more likely solution of the problem. 
At the same time, we may remind our readers 
that there is abundance of strong evidence in 
favour of the actual existence of a marine monster, 
and that there is no reason from a naturalist’s 
point of view why serpent forms, which on a 
smaller scale are x>lei^fciL’il ■ fhe sea in soino 
latitudes, should not occasionally attain a lai;ge 
size. 

The proposal to make Manchester a seaport 
town by means of a canal capable of giving 
passage to large shix^s, has been quickly followed 
by tile suggestion that Chester ought to have 
similar advantages conferred upon it. The scheme 
which has been taken up by a member of parlia- 
ment who is greatly interested in the Horth Wales 
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mineral trade, advocates the widening and deepen- 
ing of the river Dee, so as to make one long i 
navigable canal from Chester to Connahs Qua3^ j 
The entire distance is eight miles ; and dock 
gates would be placed at the sea entrance, through 
which large vessels would be admitted at high 
tide. .The canal at all times would contain a 
minimum depth of fifteen feet of water, and the 
necessary works are estimated to ‘ cost half a 
million of money. 

A most interesting address was lately delivered 
by Sir James Paget to the members of the 
Working Men’s College, London, the subject 
being ^ Kecreation.’ The speaker dwelt upon the 
necessity of choosing for the occupation of our 
spare time some recreation which, although it 
might really involve harder, physical exertion than 
our ordinary work, represented a complete change. 
He could not imagine any more, prudent recreation 
for workmen engaged in manual labour than 
attendance at the College for the exercising of 
their minds. Of course the converse of this is 
equally true, and those who are engaged in brain- 
work find the best relief in manual labour ‘during 
their play -hours. Speaking as a medical man, 
he said : ‘ Of all habitual unhappiness, short of 
the deepest suffering, which he saw in his pro- 
fessional life, there was none comparable to that 
suffered by the rich man retired from business 
who had no recreation.’ Those - whose one end 
and aim in life seems to be that they may at 
all cost of present comfort accumulate sufficient 
money to enable them to retire from active work, 
would do well to ponder upon the experience thus 
recorded. 

. A correspondent of the Times, in an interesting 
article entitled ‘Science and Safety at Sea,’ calls 
attention to the dangers which exist in mid-ocean 
from the presence of icebergs, instancing as a case 
in point the collision of the steamsliip Arizona 
with an iceberg in the autumn of 1879. This 
fine ship was steaming along at fifteen knots an 
hour, when in the darkness of night she ploughed 
into an iceberg and was nearly lost. The writer 
points out that science is able to minimise these 
risks, if not to ob^date them altogether. Both 
Langley and Edison have devised heat-measurers 
so delicate that a change of temperature quite 
unnoticed by the ordinary thermometer or the 
far more delicate thermo-pile, is readily recorded. 
The writer of the article suggests that ocean-going 
steamers should utilise the principle of these 
inventions, so that, by proper apparatus placed at 
the ship’s head, any sudden reduction of tempera- 
ture indicating the near presence of a mass of 
ice, should be made automatically to give a sound- 
warning, or in some other way to announce the 
coming danger. 

In a Birmingham newspaper some interesting 
particulars are given respecting the art of street 
orf^an-grinding, by which it would seem that the 
occupation is a most lucrative one. Some of the 
men and women earn as much as ten pounds 
a week ; and while it is a frequent thing for the 
husbands to go to Italy for a holiday, they send 
theii' wives to the seaside. There are many 
educated musicians who are glad enough to 
secure the honourable position of church organistj 
at a salary not the fifth of this sum. The tempta- 
tion to accept so small a salary is found in the 
opportunity of teaching music to the dwellers 


round about the church ; but this genteel occupa- 
tion smacks far more of drudgery than does the 
grinding of a street organ. 

In connection witli the recent inauguration of 
the Ben Nevis Observatory, an interesting little 
handbook has been published by the Meteoro- 
logical Society. Setting forth the objects of the 
work, and the advantages derivable from observa- 
tions at high altitudes, it also gives the origin 
of the new observatory, and an account of the 
rapid collection of public subscriptions for its erec- 
tion. Of course, Mr Clement Wragge’s labours 
are not forgotten ; and every one must regret 
that owing to absence abroad, he, who took such 
an active part in the development of the scheme 
for an observing station on the highest point in 
Britain, could not be present at its ojiening. The 
subscriptions amounted to four thousand pounds, 
and the highest sum given by one individual 
was two hundred pounds. The lowest subscrip- 
tion was one penny. 

The National Apple Congress, which was opened 
last month at the Eoyal Agricultural Gardens, 
Chiswick, has a healthy ring about its name wliich 
strikes the ear pleasantly. The work accomplished 
by it is calculated to be of great benefit to the 
apple culture in this country. We learn that fifty 
new varieties of apples were sent in for competi- 
tion. Tlie Committee have issued a number of 
queries to the leading growers in the kingdom, 
inviting information as to details of culture, such 
as situation, soil and subsoil, grafting, &c., which, 
when tabulated for comparison, ought to afford 
valuable information. By knowledge thus gained, 
we may perhaps avoid those unfruitful apple 
seasons which have been so common in the past, 
and to which the present year happily affords so 
strong a contrast. 

Sawdust, after being saturated with a weak 
solution of carbolic acid, can be usefully employed 
for absorbing the discharge from wounds. The 
sawdust, which should be coarse, must be allowed 
to dry, and then should' be inclosed in a bag 
made of several layers of gauze or very^ fine soft, 
muslin. Pending the arrival of a medical man, 
a pad of sawdust, carefully arranged to prevent 
any of the grains working through to the injured 
part, may safely be applied over the dressing of 
a wound that has commenced to discharge, or, 
if bleeding, has recommenced from a cut, through 
the strapping. The pad of sawdust should be 
bound, over the part requiring to be protected. 

A soiled polishing leather, if properly washed, 
is often preferred by opticians and others who 
require a very fine article, to a new one. The 
dirty skin must first .be^ washed in a weak 
solution of soda and warin Avater, and then left 
to soak for two hours after being well saturated 
with yellow soap. At the expiration of that time, 
it must be rubbed until thoroughly clean, and 
then rinsed in Avarm Avater in Avhich a very little 
yellow soap and soda have been dissolved. The 
rinsin" must not be carried out in clear water, 
or the skin Avili become hard. After rinsing, 
Avring out the leather in a towel and dry it 
quiclSly, and then pull it in every direction to 
make it pliable, and brush it well. 

An American doctor, of Cleveland, Ohio, lately 
made the experiment of administering chloroform 
to a sleeping little child, from Avhose hand it Avas 
necessary to extract several pieces of broken glass 
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before sewing tip the wound. This plan answered 
so well that he thinks it is likely to become 
a popular way of chloroforming small children, 
ns by its adoption they are saved all excite- 
ment. 


A IsTAEEOW ESCAPE.. 

About forty years ago, I was ' in command of a 
barque which had been chartered by government 
during the Chinese War. At Nankin we had 
landed the horses belonging to a regiment of 
artillery, and were lying close alongside a narrow 
wharf awaiting further orders. The hills just 
above were crowned by a line of forts occupied 
by British troops ; not far from iis lay a corvette ; 
while the harbour was dotted with men-of-war 
and merchant- vessels flying the English flag, as 
well as innumerable smaller craft. 

Our expectation of seeing something exciting 
in the way of active service was suddenly brought 
to ; an end by the declaration of peace, and early 
in August we heard that all the forts held by 
our soldiers were shortly to be evacuated. I had 
just made arrangements with a friend, captain 
of a barque lying out in tlie harbour, to accompany 
me for a day’s shooting inland, and to see some- 
thing of the country, when, early in the morning, 
as we were preparing for our start, a quantity 
of ammunition of every descrijDtion, powder, shot, 
shells, &c., about two hundred tons weight, was 
brought down to tlie wharf, with orders to have 
it put on board the nearest vessel for after- 
distribution, This happened to be my own ; and 
having waited to see the .whole stored under 

hatches, my friend G and I started on 

our excursion. The day was intensely hot, 
scarcely the slightest movement in the trees, 
and that peculiar and ominous stillness in the 
atmosphere which precedes a violent storm. We 
had but poor sport ; and tired and hungry, were 
returning late in the afternoon to the harbour, 
when the gathering masses of inky clouds burst 
over our heads into a drenching downpour of 
tropical rain, speedily soaking us to the skin. As 

we neared the ship, I persuaded G to come 

on board with me, instead of returning to his 
own vessel, which lay at some distance out, 
promising him a change of garments and a good 
dinner. 

We were soon seated in my snug cabin, doing 
justice to an excellent meal, and at first hardly 
conscious of the thunder, which might now, be 
heard growling at lessening intervals in the 
distance. It was not until the lightning flashed 
more vividly and the peals grew louder, that 
our attention was at length aroused, and my 
friend remarked : ‘I say, the - storm ’s evidently 
coming up pretty heavily. How about all that 
powder of yours '? Suppose we should be struck ! 
I’m beginning to wish I’d gone hom'e, old 
fellow.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ I replied. ‘We’re safe enough; 
the worst is about over now.’ 

Scarcely had the words left my lips, when an 
intensely vivid flash of lightning suddenly illu- 
minated the cabin as with the glare of noonday, 
followed instantaneously by a terrific peal of 
thunder, which broke, as it seemed, immediately 
oyer our heads, almost stunning us with its 
deafening reverberations. The vessel quivered 


with the shock from stem to stern, and, our faces 
blanched with terror, we sprang to our feet. Never 
shall I forget G ’s agonised expression : ‘ Gra- 

cious powers 1 we ’re struck I ’ and my instant 
. thought : How soon would the explosion follow, 
if the mast ^oere struck? The ammunition lay 
just below. I believe my friend turned to throw 
himself from the porthole ; but I exclaimed : 
‘ No, no ; on deck 1 ’ 

In less time than I have taken to write it, we 
had rushed up the companion-way. Pitchy dark- 
ness had succeeded the sudden illumination ; and 
as we emerged on the deck, I ran violently against 
some one. 

‘ Who ’s there ? ’ 

‘ It ’s me, captain.’ I distinguished the voice of 
the chief oflicer. 

‘ What is it ? ’ 

‘We’re struck.’ 

‘Where?’ 

‘ The mainmast.’ 

‘ Bring lanterns at once.’ 

The figures of the men could hardly be seen on 
deck in the darkness which lay around. Barely 
two minutes had elapsed * the lanterns were 
brought, . and I orderecT one of the hatches to be 
raised. It was an anxious second. Was there 
fire below ? Only a volume of sulphurous smoke 
poured out. ‘ Open another.’ This time, the men 
worked with more alacrity ; the first almost 
paralysing fear had passed. One after another, 
the hatches were lifted. Smoke issued at first, 
then no more. There was neither flame nor the 
smell of fire. 

I turned now to some of the crew, and ordered 
them to follow me below. We carefully examined 
the ammunition, which had been loosely piled up 
around the mainmast, only a thin partition separat- 
ing it from the upper deck. Our escape seemed 
'marvellous. How had.it been eftected? That 
the mast had been struck was certain ; fragments 
splintered from the top lay around,- as we saw 
when once more on deck ; the lower part was 
scorched and blackened. One of the crew now 
came forward with the remark that he and some 
of his mates had seen the lightning distinctly 
strike the mast, disappear, then reappear, and 
gliding along the deck, vanish suddenly over the 
side of the ship. 

' With as much light as- our lanterns would 
supply, we carefully examined into the seeming 
miracle, and soon found the sailor’s statement hacl 
been perfectly accurate. I must explain that at 
the time of which I write, certain arrangements 
on board ship were rather different from those 
of the present day. At that time,- at the base 
of the mainmast, there was the chain-locker, the 
square erection vdthin which the chain was coiled 
when not in use. The electric current had evi- 
dently run down the spar, and then,* having been 
diverted by the metal, which was a 'better con- 
ductor, had followed the coil of the chain round 
the inside of the locker, was conveyed by it up 
through the scuttle on one side, along the deck, 
and over the stern of the vessel, where, the 
anchor was dropped into the sea. 

The mystery was explained, and I felt that we 
were safe. But how' narrovdy had we escaped! 
The whole incident had passed so quickly, and 
there had been such keen excitement during the 
few minutes our anxious search had lasted, that 
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tlie progress of tlie storm was unheeclecL. But 
its fury seemed to have spent itself in that one 
terrific crash, and now the clouds were dispersing, 
and the moon soon shone out in all its clear splen- 
* dour, and the stars appeared one by one overhead. 
My friend and I remained on deck for an hour or 
more before turning in, and then wished each 
other good-night, mth a deep feeling of gratitude 
for our preservation, none the less sincere that it 
was expressed in silence, by an unwonted though 
hearty clasp of the hands. 

Early the following morning I went on board 
^ the corvette to report . what had occurred, and 
found that the incident of . the previous night had 
caused considerable interest among her ojB&cers and 
crew. One young lieutenant coolly remarked-: 
‘Ah, captain, we were looking out for a grand 
transformation scene last night.’ 

‘My good sir,’ I retorted, disgusted at' his levity, 
‘you would not have seen much, that’s certain. 
Had we blown up, rest assured your vessel would 
have gone too ; and not she alone, but a good 
many other craft as well.’ 

I heard later that the officers at- the hill-forts 
above had deserted their mess-dinner to watch the 
storm ; and one of them told me of the intense 
excitement which prevailed when they saw the 
lightning playing around the masts of my ship, 
knowing as they did tlie combustible nature of 
her cargo. ‘We never,’. he said to me, ‘expected 
to see yo^c alive again.’ 

Often during my life have I been in peril by 
land and by sea ; but never, I think, was 1 so near 
a sudden and awful death as on that August 
evening, forty years ago. 

OGOASIONAL NOTES. 

THE ISLE OF WIGHT TUNNEL. 

Tunnels and tunnelling seem to be the order 
of the day. We have the Channel Tunnel, the 
new Thames Tunnel, the Severn Tunnel — ^recently 
damaged, by-the-by, by the breaking in of land 
springs— and now, last and newest of all, we 
have the proposal for a tunnel from the mainland, 
under the Solent, to the Isle of Wight, to be 
called the ‘Isle of Wight and Mainland National 
Tunnel.’ The proposal is apparently intended 
to obviate the ‘sea-passage’ from Portsmouth to 
Eyde, so that the traveller may have the un- 
speakable advantage of never leaving his train 
until it stops at Kyde, Newport, or Yentnor. _ As 
the ‘sea-passage’ is but three miles or a little 
over, it seems difficult to understand the great 
objection to it. It is easily made in nearly all 
weathers : in a fine day it is simply delightful, in 
a rough aay it is nothing much to complain of, 
and tile traveller has always the advantage of a 
snug comfortable cabin ; and the whole passage is 
rarely more that half an hour, if indeed aU that. 
What possible necessity there can be for cutting a 
tunnel of four miles under the sea at an enormous 
expense, for so small, and trifling an end, it is 
difficult to understand. - . 

To the' private residents, and those who hold 
property in the . island, the proposal may prove 
anything but an acceptable one, owing to the 
enormous influx of excursionists that may be 
expected ; but to the traders and innkeepers it 
' V will probably be looked forward to as a great 
^ boon, and as a source of considerable increase of 


business in every way. But, upon the whole, 
the question may be asked, is a tunnel under the 
Solent really necessary at all, the surrounding 
circumstances being considered ? 

supposed insecurity of the monument. 

Everybody knows the celebrated. ‘Monument’ 
of London — Hhe Monument,’ in fact, as it 'is 
always called — one of ‘ the finest and the most 
perfectly proportioned columns in the world, and 
one of Wren’s masteipieces. Built vdth the 
utmost solidity, and on the strictest rules of 
science, it has often been said that nothing but 
gunpowder or an earthquake could ever move it, 
and that it would endure for centuries ; but it 
seems that an underground railway may possess 
a greater force than either ; at least so it has been 
conjectured. The great project of completing the 
inner circle of the Metropolitan and District 
Eailway involves a continuation of the present 
line from Mansion House station to Tower Hill 
station by means of a tunnel, a distance of some- 
thing less .than a mile, at an estimated cost of 
three millions ; and it so happens that this tunnel 
will pass very near to the north side of the 
Monument, and therefore almost below its founda- 
tions, and the engineers seem to be under the 
impression that the constant vibration caused by 
the passing of trains day and night (which begin 
at five A.M. and finish at one a.m.) may ultimately 
prove a source of danger to the stately pillar, and 
therefore it has been gravely suggested that it 
should be taken down altogether. This pro- 
position, if carried out, will cause the keenest 
regret to all lovers of historical associations, and 
to all, too, who admire true classic, architecture. 
Let us hope that there is no real danger after all, 
and that the beautiful column may be left in 


RE-INTERMENT OF WILLIAM HARVEY. 

Be-burying is an act so peculiar that it is but 
very rarely practised, and only under very special 
circumstances. The two most remarkable instances 
of late have been accorded to two distinguished 
members of the same profession, namely, John 
Hunter, and William Harvey the discoverer of 
the circulation of the blood. The coffin con- 
taining the body of John Hunter was transferred 
about twenty-five years ago from the vaults of 
the church of • St Martin-in-the-Fielcls, and 
interred with much ceremony in the north aisle 
of Westminster Abbey. The black cloth covering 
the coffin appeared to be but little injured or 
soiled, as was evident to the writer, who was 
present at the second funeral. 

i The ‘envelope of lead’— for there was no 
proper coffin— containing the remains of William 
Harvey was cracked and in bad condition, dust 
and moisture having entered the interior. The 
' remains, in their lead covering, were reverently 
transferred from the vault beneath the church of 
Hempstead in Essex, to a splendid marble sarco- 
phagus provided by the Hoyal College of Physi- 
cians, placed in the Harvey Chapel in the same 
church, in the presence of a large number^ of 
gentlemen representing the heads of the medical 
profession. Harvey was buried in 1657, ,and was 
re-interred in 1883, having lain in the vault for 
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two Inmdrecl and twent^'-six years. The cere- 
mony took place on the 18th of October, the 
day marked in the Church calendar as dedicated 
to St Luke, the * beloved physician.^ 

‘a CHRISTilAS' LETTER FOR YOU.* 

Last year, in iSTo. 986 of this Journal^ we 
printed an article giving an account of the origin 
and history of the Christinas Letter Mission. 
That article, we liave reason to believe, excited a 
warm and kindly interest among many of our 
readers. The, Mission, which was privately set, on 
foot twelve years ago in the house of the late 
Bev. E. B. Elliott of Brighton, has from year to 
year so widely increased its dimensions, that 
during the Christmas season of 1882 more than 
three hundred and twenty-three thousand letters 
in English alone went forth to gladden sufferers 
in hospitals, infirmaries, and other institutions, 
not in Great Britain only, but in all parts of the 
world ; while this Christmas they will be sent out 
in ten languages to meet demands from all 
quarters of the globe. 

We have again pleasure in pressing the claims 
of this Mission upon the philanthropic and 
kindly-hearted ; and for all particulars of the 
Mission we refer our readers to tlie Hon. Secre- 
taries, l\Iiss E. Steele Elliott and Miss Strong, 
66 Mildmay Park, London, N., who will gladly 
furnish full information and a Beport to all 
inquirers. . 


WHEN THE SHIP COMES HOME. 

A liiTTLE cliild, bright-eyed and fair, 

Kneels beside her father’s chair, 

Laughs and chatters with childish glee : 

‘ And what, papa, will it bring to me, 

That ship which is sailing over the sea, 

What wiil it bring, papa, to me 1 ’ 


Prays, because she knows ’tis part 

Of her husband’s life and her husband’s heart. 


But, alas ! ’tis tossed from shore to shore — 

• Tossed till lost for evermore. 

And the proud man hides— tries not to feel 
A cruel wound, which will never heal ; 

A wound which deepens day by day. 

And, deepening, saps his life av/ay. 

And the only ship that for him will come, 
Is a ship which sails for a heavenly home. 

Again the months glide swiftly by, 

And to the youtliful widow’s eye 
Another ship is on the seas, 

A ship caressed by every breeze— 

A ship whose freight is all untold, 

Too precious to be bought or sold. 

A vessel small and slight and frail ; 

A vessel with a snow-white sail • 

A vessel like to a nestling dove, 

And the winds that waft it breathe of love. 
See.! the waters are safely passed, 

That vessel — is it home at last ? 

And what are its treasures, after all ? 

Why, only a baby, weak and small 1 
Only a baby, small and w’eak, 

Only a link that a breath might break ; 
Only a mother’s smiles and tears, 

Only a mother’s hopes and fears ; ‘ 

Only these — Cod knows the rest ; 

God, and a widowed mother’s breast. 

One short week, and one short day, 

And that little vessel sails away ; 

Sails away down Death’s dark sea, 

To the ocean of Eternity. 

See I by the dead baby’s side, , 

A childless mother — widowed bride. 

Needs there words the tale to tell ? 

Or is it only known too well ? 

A tiny shroud — a tiny tomb — 

A tiny vessel safely home. 
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* What ? my pet. Why, a doll’s house tall ; 

Hosts of dollies, great and small ; 

Books and pictures, hoops and swings ; 

Oh, there were never such wonderful things !’ 
^And when, papa, when will they come?’ 

‘ Why, darling, when my ship comes home ! ’ 

But the weeks are months, and the months are 
years. 

And yet no looked-for ship appear.?. 

Weary with watching life’s rough wave. 

The father sleeps in an early grave ; 

The child a maiden has become, 

And the ship has never yet come home. 

Close by her author-husband’s side, 

Sits a gentle and hopeful bride ; 

Her hand holds his, with simple grace. 

Her pleased eyes cannot leave his face. 

Together with tender pride they look ' 

Again and again on that first-born book, 

So lately simung from his earnest brain. 

So soon to enter a stormy main ; 

Trembling hearts towards it yearn, 

Trembling for its safe return. 

Full of hope and pride is he ’ 

Full of love and prayer is she, ‘ 

Ah, while she thinks, in her wifely pride, 

That never, in all this world so wide. 

Lived there one more wise than he. 

She prays for that ship that is on the sea — 


Thus as mother, wife, and child,. 

Many a hope her heart beguiled 

To watch across a misty main 

For ships for which she watched in vain. 

And, as she watched, so watch we all ; 

So see we vessels rise and fall, 

Tremble when we see them tossed, 

Weep when we must own them lost. 

So — God help us ! — ^^ve must be 
Watching till Eternity ; . 

Watching, perhaps beyond the tomb, 

Before we see our ships come home ! 

Flokence 'Nixon. 
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IIOHSES YHTH SECEET CHAMBEES. 
Apart from the romance and legendary lore 
associated witli many of our old country-houses, 
one of their most interesting features is the secret 
chamber, which is not only curious as a relic of 
architectural ingenuity, but has been in most 
cases so skilfully contrived as to escape detection 
from even the most experienced eye. Eew per- 
sons, too, perhaps are aware how numerous these 
hiding-places were in days gone by ; and indeed, 
it would seem that the mansions of our leading 
families were not considered complete .without 
them. It is easy to understand how necessary 
such contrivances were regarded, when w^e call 
to mind the widespread and deep-rooted feeEng 
of insecurity w^hich once prevailed throughout the 
country, engendered by religious and political 
intolerance. It must not be forgotten, also, that 
in the sixteenth century, and early in the seven- 
• teenth, the celebration of mass in this country 
was forbidden ; and hence those families that 
persisted in adhering to the Eoman Catholic 
faith oftentimes kept a priest, who celebrated it in 
a room, opening w'hence was a hiding-place, to 
which, in case of emergency, he could retreat. 
It is recorded, for instance, how a priest of the 
name of Genings was hanged on the 10th of 
December 1591, before the door of a house in 
■ Gray’s Inn Yields, for having said mass in a 
chamber of the said house on the previous 8th of 
November. 

These hiding-places, too, were used for other 
purposes ; often affording a welcome shelter to 
political refugees, besides . in various other ways 
furthering the designs of those who abetted, and 
connived at, deeds that would not bear the light. 
Southey in his Gommonplace Booh, for example, 
records the following anecdote, which is a good 
illustration of the bad uses to wdiich these secret 
chambers w^ere probably often put ; ‘ At Bishop’s 
Middleham, a man died with the reputation of 
a w\ater-drinker ; and it 'svas discovered that he 
had killed himself by secret drunkenness. There 
.was a Eoman Catholic hiding-place in the, house, 


the entrance to which was from his bedroom ; he 
converted it into a cellar, and the quantity of 
brandy which he had consumed was ascertained.’ 
In truth, as it has been often pointed out, it is 
impossible to say to what ends these hiding-places 
were occasionally devoted ; and there is little 
doubt but that they were the scenes of some of 
those thrilling stories upon w^hich many of our 
local traditions have been founded. The subject, 
however, is an extensive one, so that in the present 
paper we can only give an outline of some of the 
principal instances. 

In Clarke’s Eistory of Ipsioicli (1830) there is 
an interesting account of Sparrow’s House, built 
in the year 1567, in which the following facts 
are stated : ‘ There is an apartment in the roof 
of the > back-part of the house, the ' entrance to 
which was ingeniously hidden by a sliding panel. 
It has only one small window, and that cannot be 
seen from any other part of the premises. It had 
been fitted up as a private chapel or, oratory ; 
and there is a tradition that Charles II. was 
secreted in this room some time after the battle 
of Worcester.’ At Melford Hall, toOj in Suffolk, 
there is a curious hiding-place in the thick- 
ness of the walls and chimney, approached only 
through a trap panel. ' Eeferring, however, to the 
concealment of Charles IL, we must not omit 
to mention Boscobel House, which aftbrded him 
such a safe retreat. This old building has two 
actual hiding-places, and there - are indications 
which point to the former existence of a third. 
The secret place, we are told by a correspondent 
of Notes and Queries^ in which the king was 
hidden is situated in the Squire’s bedroom. 
There was formerly a sHding panel in the wain- 
scot, near the fireplace, which, when opened, gave 
access to a closet, the false floor of w^hich stiE 
admits of a person taking up his position in this 
secret nook. In days gone by, it had a com- 
munication with the garden ; but this is now 
blocked up. The wainscoting, too, which con- 
cealed the movable panel in the bedroom was 
originally covered with' tapestry, with which the 
room was hung. The other chamber is at the 
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top of tlie house, in a kind of loft, access to wliick 
is tlu’ougli a trap-door, wherein, tradition says, 
recusants and priests were occasionally secreted. 

Again, an important instance of these secret 
chambers ife that existing at Ingatestone Hall, 
in Essex, which, it may be remembered, was in 
years gone by a summer residence belonging to 
the abbey of Barking. It came with the estate 
into possession of the family of Petre in the reign 
of Henry VIII., and continued to be occupied as 
their family seat until the latter half of the last 
century. The hiding-place, which is fourteen feet 
long, two feet broad, and ten feet high, was dis- 
covered in the south-east corner of a small room 
attached to what was probably the host’s bedroom. 
Underneath the floor-boards, a hole or trap- door 
about two feet square was found, vdth a twelve- 
step ladder to descend into the room below, the 
floor of which was composed of nine inches of 
dry sand. This, on being examined, brought to 
light a few bones, which, it has been suggested, 
are the remains of food supplied to some unfortu- 
nate occupant during confinement. The existence 
of tliis retreat, it is said, must have been familiar 
to the heads of the family for several generations ; 
evidence of this circumstance being afforded by 
a packing-case which was found in the secret 
chamber, and iipon which was the following 
direction : ‘ For the Right Honble the Lady Petre, 
at Ingatestone Hall, in Essex.’ The wood, also,, 
was in a decayed state, and the writing in an 
.antiquated style, which is only what might be 
expected,' considering that the Petre family left 
Ingatestone Hall between the 'years 1770 and 
1780. 

Then there is Hendlip House, situated about 
'four miles from Worcester, which was long famous 
for the ingenuity with which its secret hiding- 
places had been contrived. It is said to have 
been built in the reign of Queen Elizabeth by 
John Abingdon, the queen’s cofferer, a zealous 
partisan of Mary Queen of Scots. It is believed, 
says a writer in the Beauties of England^ that the 
person who designed the arrangements of this 
mansion was Thomas Abingdon, the 'son of the 
builder. Hence the result of his labours was that 
there was scarcely a room for which there was not 
. provided a secret way of going in and out. Some, 
for instance, we are informed, had places of 
retreat in their chimneys ; others had staircases 
concealed in the walls ; and in short there was 
not a nook or corner that was not turned to 
some advantage. The house, too, as a contributor 
to the Booh of Bays has observed, owing to its 
elevated position, was highly valuable for the 
I purposes for which it was designed, since ‘ it 
afforded the means of .keeping a watchful lookout 
for the approach of the emissaries of the law, or 
of persons by whom it might have been dangerous 
for any skulking priest to be seen, sui^posing his 
reverence to have gone forth for an hour to take 
the air.’ In an historical point of vieAv, its 
memory wiU always be preserved, because it was 
here that Father Garnet was concealed for several 
weeks in the mnter of 1605-6, but who eventually 
paid the penalty of his guilty knowledge of the 
Gunpowder Plot. 

Aiiiong other houses of this kind in the neigh- 
bourhood of ‘Worcester may be mentioned Har- 
ington Hall, near Chaddesley-Gorbett, which 
dates back as far as the time of Henry VIIL 


.One of its hiding-places, we are told by a corre- 
spondent of Notes and QuerieSj ^ can only be 
entered by lifting one of the wooden stairs, and 
is a very gloomy recess. The house is moated 
round ; and Lady Mary Yate, who is said, as 
lady of the manor, to have resided here for 
sixty-five years, successfully defended the building 
against the attack of a Kidderminster mob who 
had come to pillage it in tlie time of James IL’ 
There is, too, the interesting half- timber house 
of Harborough Hall,' midway between, Hegley and 
Kidderminster. Milner, in his Letters to a. Pre- 
bendary, after telling us that ‘ on two occasions 
the king (Charles) owed his life to the care and 
ingenuity of priests, who concealed him in the 
hiding-hole provided for their own safety,’ adds 
in a foot-note : ‘ The above-mentioned hiding-hole 
is still to be seen at the present Mr Whitegrave’s 
house, at Moseley, near Wolverhampton ; as is 
also the priest’s hiding-hole — which concealed the 
king, whilst he did not sit in the oak-tree — at 
White-ladies, about ten miles from that town.’ 
Again, in the manor-house, Trent, near Sherborne, 
is a secret chamber, entered from one of the upper 
rooms through a sliding panel in the oak wnin- 
scoting, in which, tradition tells us, Charles II. 
lay concealed for a fortnight on his escape to the 
coast after the battle of Worcester. Captain 
Duthy, in his Bhetches of Hamjpshire, writing- of the 
old mansion of Woodcote, says that ‘behind a 
stack of chimneys, accessible only by removing 
the floor-boards, was an apartment which, contained 
a concealed closet.’ Treago, in the neighboiu’hood 
of. Monmouth, is said to be a good specimen, con- 
taining a sleeping-place and a reading-desk ; the 
chamber being lighted by a shot-hole in the 
wall. 

These secret chambers were not uncommon in 
old Lancashire houses. Thus, at Widness, near 
Warrington, there is a picturesque Tudor mansion 
with one of these hiding-places. Some years ago, 
too, in some fields adjoining this residence were 
discovered various relics, and amongst them aims, 
coins, tobacco-pipes, &c., which it has been sug- 
gested indicate encampments of Roundhead, and 
probably afterwards of Dutch, soldiers. At Mains 
Hall, in the parish of Kirkham, a secret room 
was accidentally discovered by some workmen 
behind a stack of chimneys ; and. another one in 
an old house in Goosnargh, called Ashes, which 
has two small cavities in its centre wall, which is 
about four feet thick. Lydvate Hall, also, as 
'well as Speke Hall, both in Lancashire, had secret 
chambers, a full description of which is given by 
Mr Gibson in his interesting little volume entitled 
Lydvate Hall and its Associations. To these we 
may also add Borwick Hall, and Stonyhiu’st, the 
seat of the Sherbournes. 

Amongst the houses of this class in Lincoln- 
shire may be noticed Upton Hall, where ■ there 
is a secret chamber most cleverly contrived. It is 
about eight feet long, five feet broad, and just 
high enough to allow a person to stand upright. 
The opening was accidentally ascertained by 
removing a beam behind a single step^ between 
two servants’ bedrooms. Lipscomb, in his History 
of Buchinghamshire, refers to Dinton Hall, near 
Aylesbury, the seat of. Judge Mayne, one of the 
regicides, to whom it is reported to have given 
shelter at the time of the Restoration., The secret 
room was built at the top of the house, under the 
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beams of the roof, and was reached by a narrow 
passage lined with cloth. Ufton Hall, near 
Eeading,- and Minster-Lovell, Oxfordshire, have 
both obtained a notoriety as being possessed of 
these curious secret contrivances, having in con- 
sequence at different, times attracted considerable 
notice. 

Eeferring to instances in the north of Eng- 
land, may be noticed Hetherhall, near Marypoi^, 
Cumberland, the seat of the old family of Sen- 
house. In this mansion there is reported to be 
a veritable secret chamber, its exact position in 
the house being known but to two persons— the, 
heir-at-law and the. family solicitor. . It is affirmed 
that never has the secret of tliis hidden room 
been revealed to more than two living persons 
at a time. It has no window, and has hitherto 
defied the ingenuity of every visitor staying in 
the house, in spite of all endeavours made to 
discover it. TJiis Hetherhall tradition is very 
similar to the celebrated one connected with 
Glamis, only in the latter case the secret chamber 
possesses a window, which, nevertheless, has not 
led to the identification of the room. Hodgson, 
in his History of Northumherlandj has given a full 
account of a secret room at Nether-Witton, in 
Northumberland, formerly the seat of the 
Thorntons, and now of their lineal descendant, 
Eoger Thornton Trevelyan. 

The two ' secret chambers of Danby Hall in 
Wensleydale, Yorkshire, deserve notice. One of 
these , was discovered between the hall fireplace 
and the west wall of the house, and when entered, 
was found to contain arms and saddlery for a 
troop of forty or fifty horse. It is generally 
supposed that these weapons had been hidden 
away in readiness for the Jacobite rising of 1715 
or 1745. The other chamber was situated in the 
u^Dper story of the old tower, access to which was 
gained by a narrow staircase in the thickness of 
the wall j having, it is commonly thought, been 
used as a chapel. There are, too,- the Abbey 
House, Whitby, the seaside residence of Sir 
Charles Strickland, and Kirkb 5 ’--Knowle Castle, 
near Thirsk. Another remarkable • instance, also, 
is Oxburgh Hall,, in the county of Norfolk, which 
no doubt in daj^s of old was extensively used as 
a place of concealment. 

Evelyn, in his Diary j under August 23, 1678, 
speaks of Ham House at Weybridge, in Surrey, 
belonging to the Duke of Norfollc, as having some 
of these secret hiding-places, and says : ‘ My lord, 
leading me about the * house, made no scruple of 
showing me all the , hiding-places for i)opish 
priests, and where they said mass ; for he was 
no bigoted papist.^ . Again, Paxhill, near Lind- 
field, in Sussex, is worthy of notice. It is 
reported to have been built by Dr Andrew Borde, 
physician and jester to Henry VIIL, and the 
original ^ Merry Andrew.' In the ceiling of the 
ground-floor, we are told, is a large chamber, 
surrounded by a stone bench, which is entered 
by a trap-door in the floor above ; and behind 
the shutters of the window in one of the upper 
rooms is a door, opening into a recess in the wall 
capable of containing several persons standing 
ujDright side by side. 

Slindon House, between Arundel and Chichester, 
a seat of the present Leslie of Balquhain, is* one of 
the most famous residences with secret chambers 
in this part of the country, and has long been 


looked on with much interest. There ’is, too, 
a secret room at Moyles Court, the house held by' 
the unfortunate- Lady Lisle, who, it may be 
remembered, died on the scaffold at Winchester, 
on the charge of concealing fugitives after the 
battle of Sedgemoor. Nor must we omit to 
mention ^ Carew Castle, about six .miles from 
Tenby, in which there is a secret hiding-place 
pd passage constructed betv^een the outer and 
inner walls of the dmiug-halLs. It was built 
about the time of Henry I., and is described at 
some length in Denton’s Historical Tour through 
Pemhrolceshire. Of other instances in the west 
of England, Bochym Castle may be noticed, a 
curious old house in the district between Helston 
and the Lizard. — (Any fiufher notes regarding 
these weirdly interesting ‘hiding-holes' will be 
gladly received by us.— AU G. J,) 
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CHAPTEE XVI. — ^BOCTOE AXD EEIEXB. 

A WONDEEFUB stillness seemed to have fallen, 
pd not even a bird twittered or uttered a note 
in the hot midsummer sunshine. Once from the 
distance came the low soft murmur of the weir, 
but that died away, and scarcely a leaf rustled, 
so that when the doctor spoke, his firm deep tones 
sounded as if all natime in that lovely country- 
home were listening for the verdict he was aEout 
to deliver to the stricken man. 

James Scarlett,’ he said firmly, ‘I hold a 
double position here : I am your old friend — I 
am your medical man.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Scarlett hoarsely, but without 
changing his position. 

‘I am going to speak the simple truth. I am 
going to hide nothing. I am about to give you 
plain facts. Will you trust me ? ’ 

‘Yes. I always have trusted you.’ 

‘ Will you bekeve me ? I need not s^vear ? ’ 

‘No, Jack, no,’ said Scarlett, letting ‘his hands 
fall from his haggard face. ‘I believe your word : 
I do indeed.’ 

‘ You asked me not to leave you.’ 

‘ Yes : for pity’s sake, stay.’ ^ 

‘ I vdll not leave you j and if I can, I ’E bring 
you back to health.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Scarlett, shuddering. ‘And you 
will not let them drag me away. Jack ! — Kate 
has been planning it with Ai’thur — an asylum — 
and I dare not speak, I should be so -^fiolent, and 
make it worse.’ 

‘You shan’t be dragged away, old man, and you 
need not fanc}^ that any such plans are being made.’ 

‘Even if it came to the worst,’ said Scarlett 
pitifully, ‘you could keep me down. 0 Jack, I 
could not bear it ; I ’d sooner die I ’ 

‘Let me speak out at once, my clear boy,’ said 
the doctor. ‘The terrible shock to your nerves 
has made you so weali that you fimcy all these 
things. It is the natural outcome of such a state 
as yours.^ Now, listen : you said you would 
believe me.’ 

‘Yes, yes ; and I will.’ 

‘ I am glad you have spoken. I knew aE this ] 
but I am not sorry you indorsed it. You are 
haunted by a horrible dread that you are about 
to lose your reason.’ 
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I ‘Yes,’ moaned Scarlett; ‘and it is so hard — so 
hard ! ’ 

‘ Then you may take this comfort to your heart : 
you are not in the slightest degree likely to 
become insane ; and, what is more, I am as good 
as certain that, sooner or later, you will recover 
your health,’ 

‘Jack!’ 

‘You said that you would trust in me.’ 

‘Yes — I did — and I will try — so hard. There, 
I am trying — you see how I am trying. Stand 
hy me, Jack, and help me’ Tell me what to do — 
do, you hear ! Tell me what to do P 

‘I will,’ cried Scales. ‘Give me your hand. 
Stand up — like a man. Now, grasp it firmly. 
.Eirmly, man ; a good grip. — That’s better. Now, 
listen ! Y^hat are you to do ? ’ 

‘ Yes : tell me quickly. My own strength is 
gone.’ 

‘ I ’ll tell you, then,’ said the doctor. ‘ Give 
yourself up to me as if you were a man who 
could not swim.’ 

‘Don’t talk about the water. Jack. For mercy’s 
sake, don’t ! ’ 

' ‘I will talk about the water, and you. shall 
listen. Now, then, you must act as if you were 
helpless and I a strong swimmer. You must 
trust to me. Recollect, if you struggle and figlit 
against me, you must drown — morally drown : 
the black waters will close over your spiiit, and 
nothing that I can do will save you. Now, then, 
drowning man, is it to be trust in the swimmer ^ 
— That’S right!’ he cried, as Scarlett placed his 
hands upon his arm — ‘ that ’s well. I won’t leave 
you, J ames Scarlett, till you are sound and strong 
as I am now 1 ’ 

The poor fellow made an effort to speak, but 
the words would not come. He could only gaze 
wistfully in his fuiend’s face, his wild eyes look- 
ing his gratitude, , while they seemed to promise 
the fidelity of a dog. 

‘That’s right, old fellow. Now, we pretty 
well understand each other, only I’ve got to 
preach at you a little. First of all, I must have 
Ml confidence, you know. You must come to 
me with every symptom and sensation.’ 

I ‘ I will tell you everything,’ said Scarlett 

[ humbly. 

I ^ ‘And I would just make up my mind to meet 
my troubles like a man. You have yours now ; 
and it comes the more painfully after a long 
course of prosperity and happiness ; but even 
then, old fellow, life is too good a gift to talk of 
throwing it away.’ 

Scarlett shuddered, and the doctor watched him 
narrowly. 

‘Existence accompanied by a most awful fit of 
neuralgia would not be pleasant ; .but all the 
same I would not refuse it, even with those 
conditions, for the intervals when the neuralgia 
is not stinging you are about the most delicious 
moments by contrast that can be imagined.’ 

‘Yes, yes; of course.’ 

^ ‘ YMl, then, now let us go and join them 
on the lawn. What do .you say to beginning to 
fight the nervous foe at once 1 ’ 

‘Yes, at once,’ said Scarlett, speaking as if 
under the influence of the doctor. 

‘ Come along, then ; and we shall master 
the foe 3’’et,’ 

Scarlett hesitated and hung back ; but the 


doctor did not speak. He could see that his 
patient was trying to avoid his e3"e. Once 
Scarlett glanced up, but the look was rapid as 
lightning. He saw that the doctor was watching 
him, and he avoided his look again instantly, 
like a schoolboy who had committed some fault. 
At the end of a minute, though, he gradually 
raised his eyes again, slowly and furtively, and 
in a way that troubled the doctor more than 
he would have cared to own ; but he had his 
consolation directly in finding his patient gazing 
fully at. him at last, Scarlett uttering a low sigh 
of satisfaction, as if he rejoiced at being in charge 
of a stronger will than his own ; and then, with- 
out a word, they moved towards the lawn. 

‘ I must do my bit of fighting too,’ said the 
doctor to himself, as his eyes fell upon Lady 
Mar tie tt. ‘ She ’s very handsome ; she knows 
it ; and she wants to make me feel it ; but she 
shall not. — Humph I How that fellow Prayle 
hangs about l\Irs Scarlett’s side. They can’t 
always be wanting to talk over business matters.’ 

‘ Well, James, have you had a pleasant stroll '? ’ 
said Aunt Sophia, as the two men joined the 
group. 

‘ Yes — very,’ he answered quietly. 

‘ Have 3^11 seen how the peaches are getting on 
upon the little bush ’ she continued. 

‘I? No. I have not been in the peach-house 
for days.’ 

‘You don’t go half often enough. Let’s go 
now.’ 

‘ What, I ? N ’ The poor fellow met the 

doctor’s eye, and said hastily : ‘ Y^ell, yes j I 
will, aunt. — Will you come too, Naomi*?’ 

‘ 0 yes,’ cried tlie girl eagerl3’-. 

‘ Perhaps Lady Martlett will come and see the 
rosy-cheeked beauties of the peach-house*?’ said 
the doctor half-mockingl3^ — ‘ She ’ll give me such 
a snub,’ he added to himself. 

‘ Yes ; I should like to see them,’ said her 
Ladyship quietly ; ‘ my gardener tells me that 
the3yare far more beautiful than mine.’ 

‘ I should have thought it impossible,’ cried 
the doctor. ‘Your Ladyship’s wealth and posi- 
tion ought to be able to secure for you every- 
thing.’ 

‘ But it does not,’ retorted Lady Martlett ; ‘ not 
even such a simple thing as deference or respect.’ 

‘ Ah, but money could not buy those — at least 
not genuine, sterling qualities of that kind. Lady 
Martlett,’ said the doctor, as they moved towards 
tlie end of the garden. 

‘ So it seems, Doctor Scales.’ 

‘There are some people who even have the 
impertinence to look down upon the rich who 
do hot carry their honours with graceful humi- 
lity.’ 

‘ How dares he speak to me like this !’ thought 
Lady Martlett ; ‘ but I ’ll humble him 3’et.’ 

‘ Let me see,’ she replied coolly ; ‘ what do 
you call that class of person — a radical, is it 
not ? ’ 

‘ Yes ; I suppose that is the term.’ 

‘And I understand that there are radicals of 
all kinds : in politics ; in those who pass judg- 
ment on social behaviour ; and even in medi- 
cine.’ 

‘ That ’s a clever thrust,’ thought the doctor. — 
‘Just so, Lad3’' Martlett; and I am one of the 
radicals in medicine,’ 
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‘ Of course, tlien, not iu social matters, Doctor 1 
Scales?’ 

‘ AVill your Ladyship deign to notice the tints 
upon these peaches ? ’ said the doctor evasively. — 
‘Here is one,’ he continued, lowering his voice, 

‘ that seems as if it had been mocking you, when 
your cheek is hushed with the exercise of riding, 
and you imperiously command the first poor 
wretch who passes your way to open the gate.’ 

‘ The peaches look very fine,’ replied her Lady- 
ship, refusing to notice the remark — ‘ much finer 
than mine, Mrs Scarlett. My head-gardener says 
that some disease has attacked the leaves.’ 

‘ You should invite Doctor Scales over to treat 
the ailment,’ said Aunt Sophia archly.— ‘ My dear 
James, what is the matter?’ 

‘ It is too bad= — it is disgraceful ! ’ cried Scarlett, 
stamping his foot. ‘ Because I am weak and ill, 
every one imposes on me. That old scoundrel 
has been neglecting everything.’ 

‘ What ! Monnick ? ’ cried Aunt Sophia. 

( Yes. — Oh, here you are ! ’ he cried more 
angrily. ‘Look, Kate, you ought to be more 
particular.’ 


‘ What is wrong, dear ? ’ 


exclaimed Mrs Scarlett 
anxiously, as she ""entered the peach-house, closely 
followed by Prayle. 

f Everything is wrong,’ cried the unhappy man, 
gazing at her wildlj^ ‘I cannot bear it.’ He 
hurried from the peach-house, followed by the 
doctor, who calmed him by degrees. ^ 

‘The place in such a state! It is. too bad, I 
set such store by the peaches.’ 

' ‘ And I set such store by your recovery, old 

fellow,’ said the doctor. ‘That was a wretched 
fit of temper ; but it’s over now. Don’t worry 
about it, man ; and now go and lie down till 
dinner-time.’ 

i ]S[o — no ; I have no wish to ’ 

‘Mind what I say.— Yes, you have, my dear 
boy. Come : a quiet nap till dinner-time, and 
then you wiU have forgotten this petty trouble, 
and be fresh and cool.’ 

CHAPTER SYII. — MR SAXBY HAS ASPIRATIONS. 

A couple of months had passed. 

‘Mr Saxby wants to speak to you, ma’am,’ 
said Eanny ; and Aunt Sophia jumped iip in a 
pet. ‘What does ,he want now? This is four 
times he has been down this month. Y^here is 
he?’ ’ . 

‘In the study, ma’am. He wouldn’t come m 
■here.’ 

Aunt Sophia entered the study to find qiute 
a strong odour in the room. It was something 
between lemon-scented verbena and magnolia ; 
and as soon as she noticed it, she began to sniff, 
with the result that the busy City man, so strong 
in his office, so weak outside, began to turn red. 

‘Well, Mr Saxby,’ said Aunt Sophia, ‘have 
you sold those consols for me ? ’ 

‘ Yes, ma’am, as you insisted ; but you ’ll excuse 
me, I’m sure, when I tell you that’ 

‘There, there, there, man !' I know what you 
are going to say ; but it is my own money, and I 
shall do with it what I please, and’— — Sniff, 
sniff, sniff. Whatever is it smells so strong ? ’ 

‘ Strong, ma’am, strong ? ’ said Mr Saxby, wiping 
his brow, for Aunt Sophia had a peculiar effect 
upon him, causing him to grow moist about the 


palms of his hands and dew to form upon his 
temples. . 

‘ \\’'hy, it’s that handkerchief, man ; and you’ve 
been putting scent upon your hair ! ’ 

‘ YAll, a little, ma’am, just a little,’ replied Saxby, 
with a smile that was more indicative of feebleness 
than strength. ‘ I was coming into the country, 
you see, and, ahem ! — sweets to the sweet.’ 

‘ Stuff ! — How about that money.’ 

‘There’s the cheque, ma’am,’ said Mr Saxby, 
taking ,out his pocket-book ; ‘ but I give it to you* 
with regret ; and — let me beg of you, my dear 
madam, to be guided by me.’ 

‘That win do, Saxby. I know wdiat I am- 
about ; and now, I suppose you have some eligible 
investment to propose ? ’ 

‘Well, no, my dear madam; no. Things are 
very quiet. Money ’s cheap as dirt.’ 

‘ May I ask, then, why you have come down V 

‘ The — er — the cheque, my dear madam.’ 

‘Might very well have come by post, ifr 
Saxby.’ 

‘ Yes ; but I was anxious to see and hear about 
how poor Scarlett is getting on ; to say a few^ 
words of condolence to Mrs Scarlett. 1 esteem 
them both very highly. Miss Raleigh; I do 
indeed.’ 

‘ Dear me ! Ah ! ’ said Aunt Sophia ; J and 

Shall I finish for you, Saxby ? ’ ' 

‘Finish for me, my dear madam? I do not 
understand.’ 

‘ Then I will, Saxby : , you thought that if you 
came down and brought the cheque, you might 
perhaps see my niece.’ 

‘ My dear madam 1 My dear Miss Raleigh'! 
Really, my dear madam 1 ’ 

‘ Don’t be a sham, Saxby. Own it like a man.’ 

Mr Saxby looked helplessly round the room, as 
if in search of help— even of an open door through- 
which he could escape ; but there was none ; and 
whenever he looked straight before him, there 
was the' unrelenting eye of the elderly maiden 
lady fixed upon iiim, and seeming to read hm 
through and through. He wished .that he had' 
not come ; he wishe'd that he could bring Ms office 
efirontery down with him ; he wished that he 
could make Aunt Sophia quail, as he could his 
clerks ; but all in vain. Aunt Sophia, to use her 
ovTi words, could turn him round her finger when* 
she had him there, and at last he gasped out r , 
£ Well— there— I ’ll be honest about it— I did ’— — 

‘ I didn’t need telling,’ interrupted Aunt Sophia. 

‘ I believe, Saxby, I could even teH you what you 
are thinking now.’ 

‘ 0 nonsense, ma’am — nonsense 1 ’ 

‘ 0 yes, I eould,’ retorted Aunt Sophia sharply, 
‘You were thinking that I was a wretched old 
"liffin, and you wished I was dead.’ 

° ‘W^rong I’ cried Saxby triumphantly, and speak- 
ing more like himself. ‘I’ll own to the griffin ; 
but never to the wishing you dead !’ 

‘IVhy, you hnoiv you think she’R have my 

money, Saxby.’ . 

‘ Bother your money, ma am I cried the stocic- 
broker sharply. ‘ I ’ve got plenty of my own, 
and can make more ; and as to yours— why, if it- 
hadn’t been for me, you wouldn’t have a penny. 
It would be aR gone in some swindling Company, 
—I— I beg your pardon, j\Iiss Raleigh ; I— ah— 
really— ah— I ’m afraid I rather forgot myself— 
I’ 
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‘Yoii^re quite right, Saxhy, quite right,’/ 
said Aunt Sophia quietly. ‘I’m alraid I am a 
very stupid, sanguine, old woman over money 
matters, and you have saved me several times. 

• — But now about Faoini. Whatever is it you i 
want ? ’ ' 

‘What do I want? ’ repeated Saxhy. 

‘Yes. Why do you come hanging about here 
like this ? Bo you want to marry the girl? ’ 

‘Well — er — yes, my dear madam ; to be candid, 
that is what I thought. Eor ever since the day 
when I first set ’ 

‘ Thank you : that will do, Saxby. Ehapsodies 
do sound such silly stuff to people at my age. 
Keally, if you talk like that, I shall feel as if it 
would be madness to come to consult you again 
on business.’ 

‘ But really, my dear madam — 

‘Yes,’ said Aunt Sophia, interrupting ; ‘I know. 
Well, then, we ’U grant that you like her.’ 

. ^Like her, madam ? I worship her ! ’ 

‘No : don’t, my good man. Let’s be sensible, if 
we can. My niece Naomi is a very nice, sensible, 
good girl.’ 

‘ She ’s an angel, ma’am ! ’ 

‘No ; she is not,’ said Aunt Sophia stiffly ; ‘and 
so the man who marries her will find. She ’s only 
a nice English girl, and I don’t want her feelings 
hurt by any one.’ 

‘Miss Ealeigh, it would be my study to spare 
her feelings in every way.’ 

‘If you had the opportunity, my good man. 
As it happens, I must speak plainly to you, and 
tell you that I am afraid she has formed an 
attachment to J\lr Prayle.’ 

‘ To him ! ’ groaned Saxby. 

‘ Now, look here, Mr Saxby ; if you are going 
to act sensibly, I ’ll talk to you ; if you are going 
on like that, I’ve done. This is not part of a 

‘Yes, ma’am, it is,’ returned Saxby dolefully; 

‘ the tragedy of my life.’ 

‘Now, don’t be a goose, Saxby. If the girl 
likes somebody else better than you, don’t go 
making yourself miserable about it. Have some 
common-sense.’ 

‘ There ’s no common-sense in love.’ 

Aunt Sophia looked at him in a half-pitying, 
half-contemptuous manner. ‘It isn’t very deep, 
is it ? ’ she said good-humouredly, 

‘ I don’t know,’ he replied ; ‘ only, that somehow 
she ’s seemed to me to be like the flowers ; and 
when I ’ve gone to my office every morning, I ’ve 
bought a rose or something of that kind, and 
put it in water, - and it’s been company to me, 
as if she was there all the time. And now, after 
what you’ve told me, ma’am, I don’t think I 
, shall ever buy a rose again.’ He got ui), walked 
to the window and looked out, so that Aunt 
Sophia should not see his face. 

‘ Poor fellow ! ’ she whispered softly to herself. 
— ‘!Mr Prayle has not spoken to Naomi yet,’ said 
Aunt Sophia at last. 

‘Does he — does he — care for her very much?’ 
Aunt Sophia hesitated for a few moments, and 
then seemed to make up her mind. ‘I don’t 
know,’ she replied ; ‘but I ’ll speak plainly to you, 
Saxby, for I hive you.’ 

‘You — Miss Ealeigh ! — you — ^like — me?’ 

‘Yes. Why shouldn’t I?’ 

‘Because — because’ 

■ - 


‘Yes; I know. Because you opposed me some- 
times. Well, a woman likes to be opposed. 
Some stupid 'people say that a woman likes 
to have her own way in everything. It isn’t 
true.’ 

‘ But don’t raise my. hopes. Miss Ealeigh — don’t, 
pray, if there ’s no chance for me.’ > ^ 

‘I’m not going to raise your hopes — not much. 
I shall only say to you, that I am sorry about 
my niece’s leaniilgs, and that perhaps, after all, 
it is but a girlish fancy. If I were a man ’ 

‘ Yes, Miss Ealeigh, if you were a man.’ 

‘And cared for a woman, I should never 
give her up till I saw that my case was ^quite 
hopeless.’ 

‘ Miss Ealeigh,’ cried the stockbroker excitedly, 
‘your words are like fresh air in a hot office. 
One thinks more clearly ; life seems better worth 
living for ; and there ’s a general rise of one’s 
natural stock all over a fellow’s market. — Might 
I kiss your h'and ? ’ 

‘ Certainly not ; but you may behave sensibly. 
Stop down a day or two, and see how the - land 
lies.’ 

‘May I?’ 

‘Yes; I’ll answer for your welcome. — And 
now, mind this : I ’m not going to interfere with 
my niece and her likes and 'dislikes ; but let me 
give you a bit of advice.’ 

‘If you would !’ exclaimed Saxby. 

‘ Then don’t go about sighing like a bull-goose. 
Women don’t care for -such weak silly creatures. 
Naomi’s naturally weak, and what she looks for 
in a man is strength both in brain and body.’ 

‘Yes, I see,’ sighed the love-lorn Saxby. ‘I 
understand stocks and shares, but I don’t 
understand women.’ 

‘Of course, you don’t. No man yet ever did; 
not even Solomon, with aE his experience ; and 
no man ever will.’ 

‘But I thought. Miss Ealeigh — I hoped’ 

‘ Well, what did you think and hope ? ’ 

‘That you might help me — as an old and 
trustworthy friend — about Miss Naomi.’ 

‘Why, bless the boy — man, I mean — if I were 
to teE Naomi to love you, or that she was to 
be your wife, she’d do as all girls do.’ 

‘ What is that, Miss Ealeigh ?’ 

‘What’s -that? Why, go off at a tangent, 
whatever that may be, and marry Prayle at 
once.’ 

‘ Ah, yes, I suppose so,’ faltered Saxby. 

‘Well, weE, pliick up your spirits, man, and 
be what you are .at your office. I do trust you, 
Saxby ; and to show you my confidence, I ’ll tell 
you frankly that I should be deeply grieved if 
anything came of her leanings towards that 
smooth, good-looking fellow. — There, what stuff 
I am talking. You ought to be able to get on 
without advice from me.’ With these words 
Aunt Sophia smiled and nodded her head at 
the stockbroker, after which she saEed out of 
the room. 

CHAPTEE XVIir. — ALTHOUGH AN OLD ilAID'. 

‘Well, doctor?’ 

‘WeE, Miss Ealeigh.’ 

‘ You do not bring him round.’ 

‘ I don’t. He is worried mentaEy, too, and I 
can’t get at his complaint.’ 
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^Why not take Jiiin away, and give liini a 
complete change ? ^ 

Doctor Scales injured John Monnick’s beau- 
tiful turf, that he had been at such trouble to 
make grow under the big mulberry tree, by 
suddenly screwing round his garden-seat, to stare 
in Aunt Sophia’s face. say,’ he exclaimed, 

^ are you a reader of thoughts or a prophetess ? ’ 

‘Neither. Whyl’ 

‘ Eecause you are proposing what I have 
planned.’ 

‘ Indeed 1 Well, is it not a good proposal N 

‘ Excellent ; but he will not listen to it. He 
dare not go outside the place, he says ; and I 
believe that at first he would suffer terribly, for 
it is quite shocking how weak his nerves have 
become. He has a horror of the most trivial 
things ; and above all, there is something troubling 
the brain.’ 

‘ What can it be 1 ’ asked Aunt Sophia. 

‘ Well I ’m speaking very plainly to you, 

Miss Ealeigh.’ 

‘ Of course. 'We trust each other, doctor.’ 

‘ Exactly. Well, in a case like this, it is only 
natural that the poor fellow should feel his .posi- 
tion deeply, and be troubling himself about his 
wife.’ 

‘ But she seems to be most attentive to him.’ 

‘0 yes ; she never neglects him,’" replied the 
doctor, hurriedly going into another branch of 
his subject. ‘His money affairs, too, seem to 
worry him a great deal ; and I laiow it causes 
him intense agony to be compelled by his weak- 
ness to leave so much to other hands.’ 

‘But his cousin— Mr Prayle — seems to be , 
devotiiig himself heart and soul to their manage- 
ment.’ 

‘ 0 yes ; he seems indefatigable ; and Mrs 
Scarlett is always watching over his interests ; 

• but no man can find an adequate substitute for 
himself.’ 

Aunt Sophia watched her companion anxiously, 
asking herself what he really thought, and . then 
half bitterly reflecting how very shallow after all 
their trust was of each other upon this delicate 
question of James Scarlett’s health. As she 
looked, she could not help seeing that the doctor’s 
eyes were fixed upon hers with a close scrutiny ; 
and it was with almost a malicious pleasure that 
she said quietly a few words, and watched the 
result : ‘You know, I siqqoose, that Lady Martlett 
is coming here to dinner this evening ? ’ 

‘ Coming here 1 To dinner ? This evening % ’ 

‘Yes. Is there anything so wonderful in 
thatN 

‘ 0 no ; of course not. Only — that is — I am a 
little surprised.’ , 

‘I don’t see why you, should be surprised. 
Lady Martlett always made a great friend of 
Mrs Scarlett, from the time she first came 
down.’ 

‘ Yes ; I think I have heard so. Of course, 
there is nothing surprising, except in their great 
diversity of tastes.’ , 

‘Extremes meet, doctor,’ said Aunt Sophia 
smiling ; ‘ and that will be the case when , you 
take her Ladyship down to dinner.’ 

‘I^ Take her doAvn^ — No, not I,’ said Scales 
quickly. ‘ In fact, I was thinking of running 
up to town to-day. ' There is an^ old friend, of 
mine, who has studied nervous diseases a great 


deal in the Paris hospitals ; he is over for a 
few weeks, and I thought I would consult 
him.’ 

‘ At the expense of running away, and making 
it appear to be because Lady Martlett is comino- 
to dinner.’ 

‘ Oh ; but that idea would be absurd.’ 

‘I don’t know that, doctor, because, you see, 
it would be so true. Tliere, there ; don’t look 
cross. I am not an obstinate patient. Why, 
doctor, are you afraid of her ? ’ 

‘ No ; lam more afraid of myself,’ he retorted 
bitterly \ ‘ and I have some pride, Miss Ealeigh.’ 

‘Too much — far too much.— Do you know, 
doctor, I am turning match-maker in my old 
age ? ’ 

‘A worthy pursuit, if you could make good 
matches.’ 

‘ Well, would it not be a good one between you 
and Lady Martlett % ’ 

‘ Admirable ! ’ he cried, in a bitterly ironical 
tone. ‘ The union of a wealthy woman, who has 
a rigiit to make a brilliant contract with some 
one of her own class, to a beggarly, penniless 
doctor, whose head is full of absurd crotchets. 
— Miss Ealeigli, Miss Ealeigh, where is your 
discrimination ! ’ 

‘ In my brains, I suppose,’ replied Aunt Sophia ; 

‘ though I do not see how that portion of our 
organisation can make plans and plots.’ 

‘ Then you are plotting and planning to marry 
me to Lad}’- Martlett.’ 

‘It needed ; neither,’ said Aunt Sophia. ‘You 
worked out the union yourselves. She is very 
fond of you.’ 

‘ Ha-ha-ha I ’ laughed the doctor harshly. 

‘And you think her the most, attractive woman 
you ever saw.’ 

‘ Granted. But that does not prove that I love 
her. No ; I love my profession. James Scarlett’s 
health is my idol, until I have cured him — if I 
ever do. Then I shaE look out for another 
patient. Miss Ealeigh.’ 

I ‘It is my turn now to laugh, doctor. Why, 
what a transparent man you are ! ’ 

‘ I hope so,’ he replied. 

‘ But you will stay to dinner this evening ? ’ 

‘No, madam ; I shall go to toum.’ 

‘You wiE not ! ’ said Aunt Sophia, smEing. 

‘ It would be too cowardly of you.’ 

‘ No, no ; I must go,’ he half-insisted. ‘ She 
would make me her slave, and tramjDle upon my 
best instincts. It would not do. Miss Ealeigh. As 
it is, I am free. Poor enough, heaven knows ! but 
independent, and— I hope— a gentleman.’ 

‘ Of course,’ said Aunt Sophia gravely. 

‘ Granting that I could win her — the idea seems 
contemptible presumption — what would foEow % 
In her eyes, as Avell as in those of the whole world, . 
I should have sacrificed my independence. I 
should have degraded myseE j and in place of 
being spoken of in future as a slightly clever, 
eccentric doctor, I should sink into a successful 
fortune-hunter — a man admitted into the society 
that receives his wife, as her lapdog would be, 

' at the end of a string. I couldn’t do it, my dear 
madam ; I could not bear it ; for the galling part 
would be that I deserved my fate.’ 

‘I hope you do not exaggerate your patients’ 
cases as you do your own, doctor.’ 

‘No exaggeration, my dear madam. Take 
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anotlier. side of the question. Suppose I did sink 
my pride — sii^Dpose my Lady did condescend from 
her high pedestal to put a collar round my neck — 
how then? What should I be worth, leading 
such a lapdog existence? What would becom'e 
of my theories, my efforts to make discoveries in 
our grand profession? Oh, Miss Raleigh, Miss 
Raleigh, I did think I had won some little respect 
from you ! "\Yhat would you say if you saw ' me 
lower myself to such an extent as that ? ’ 

Aunt Sophia smiled. ‘There would be some- 
thing extremely droll to a bystander, if he heard 
aR this. You talking of stooping ! ' 

‘Well, would it not be?’ he cried. 

‘ With some women, yes ; but you don’t yet 
know Lady M'artlett. — Oh, most apropos she 
has come early, so as to have a pleasant afternoon 
vuthout form. Doctor Scales, you are too late ; 
you will have to stay.’ 


A DANCING EPIDEi^IIC. 

In this country, the tarantella is only known as 
one of those coquettish dances introduced on the 
stage from Italy ; and in its native land, as a 
dance performed by the peasant-girls to , the 
accompaniment of the tambourine. But if this 
were all that the name recalls, it would scarcely 
be wprthy of more than a passing notice, except 
by those who are devoted to the terpsichorean 
art. Connected as is the tarantella with one of 
the strangest epidemics, the dancing madness, 
formerly believed to have resulted from the bite 
of the tarantula spider, it offers us many points 
of interest, not only as a medical study, but also 
as an episode in philosophical history. 

As the ancients had their Orpheus, who, by 
his musical powers, was said to be able to enchant 
not only living creatures, but even stocks and 
stones, so have the Italians, or rather they had, 
their tarantella fable, concerning a madness whose 
victims danced to the sound of music until they 
fell exhausted, and then — danced again. The 
disease is known as tarantismus, 'and is con- 
veniently classed with that peculiar nervous affec- 
tion commonly called St Vitus’s dance. 

The historian of cmlisation and of the inner 
Kfe of the human race is often called aside to 
speculate on the origin of diseases whose birth 
is involved in obscurity, and which only come 
before the observer when they have attained their 
full strength, or when they have gained complete 
ascendency over men’s minds and bodies. Italy 
in the early middle ages has been the theatre 
of many terrible epidemics. The crusaders, for 
example, brought the Eastern plague ; and between 
1119 and 1340, no fewer than sixteen visitations 
of that fearful malady are recorded. The misery 
resulting therefrom w'as heartbreaking, the vic- 
tims countless ; scarcely did the country seem to 
recover from one attack, when another came and 
overwhelmed it. It appeared as if the Italians 
were to be vuped off the lace of the earth. To all 
these must be reckoned those political diseases, 
wars, rebellions, conspiracies, murders, consequent 
on the jealousies or ambition of the various petty 
states' into which, the peninsula was divided. 
Then in 1348, as if these disasters were not enough, 
came the dreaded Black Death ; and after that, a 
famine. These fearful scourges doubtless troubled 
men’s minds, working up their nerves to an 


unhealthy pitch, and these not the nerves of a 
phlegmatic northern race, but of those excitable 
children of the sun, the people of Southern Italy. 
Always a finely-strung race, and at this time 
involved in gross ignorance and superstition, they 
were just ripe for a nervous epidemic. 

All history is fuR of tlie great events which 
the smaRest, tlie most trmal circumstance may 
caR forth. Though the exact circumstances 
under which this epidemic arose are involved 
in mystery, yet we may probably safely assume 
that they were in some way or other connected 
with a common earth-spider, the tarantula. Even 
strong-nerved people do not, as a rule, willingly 
handle an earth-spider ; whilst finely-strung 
individuals would think of such a proceeding 
with the utmost horror. It does not require 
a very lively imagination to conceive that 
some excitable Italian, belie\dng his people given 
over to the sword of Azael, the Angel of Death, 
might innocently enough take the lead in 
this nervous epidemic, for which a whole nation 
was ripe. Perhaps accidentaRy bitten by one of 
these loathsome spiders, he w^ould work himseR 
up to such a pitch that he would think himself 
oisoned. Though the bite itseR might not 
e dangerous — and indeed modern research has 
shovm that it is not — ^yet the dread of the 
unknown after-results would make it dangerous 
in the extreme. We may probably — as most of 
the victims of this epidemic were "women — safely 
assume that this first bitten individual was an 
hysterical female, and then we have aR the pre- 
liminaries necessary for the explanation 'of the 
origin of the disease. . When this hysterical 
female was bitten, imagination would perform the 
rest ; it would play the principal role, and it would 
make the disease epidemic. 

The earliest mention of tarantismus is found 
in the works of Nicolas Perotti, who died in 
1480. It appeared first in Apulia, and at the 
time of this author, seems to have fairly well 
established itself as a disease in that province. 
It is spoken of as having been produced by the 
bite of the wolf-spider, an earth species of light-, 
brown colour, with black stripes, known to science 
as the Lycosa tarantula, Apulica. This creature 
is found generaRy distributed throughout Italy 
and Spain ; and many an old traveller has told 
wonderful stories of the effect of its bite, which 
was accredited as poisonous.' The part bitten, 
according to the common belief, became swollen, 
and smarted ; the "sdctim became low-spirited, 
trembled, and was anxious ; he was troubled with 
nausea, giddiness, and at length fell dovoi in a 
swoon. AR exterior circumstances powerfully 
affected him ; he was easily excited to frenzy or 
depressed to melancholy, and behaved generally 
as an hysterical subject would do. The strangest 
effect, or rather supposed effect, of the bite was 
the beha'nour of the patient at the sound of 
music ; for he immediately rose and danced as 
madly as do the wicked joeople in the fairy tale 
at the sound of the hero’s enchanted pipe. How- 
ever the patient may have been affected at the 
outset, he seems invariably to have 'fallen into 
a swoon — the result of nervous exhaustion—from 
which music and music only could relieve , him ; 
but neither music nor any other remedy could 
permanently cure him. 

Poisonous spiders were supposed by the ancients 
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to have been common enough ; hut they do not ! 
seem to have recorded tlie supposed effects of their ! 
bite. In fact, they appear to have reserved them 
as Dei ex niachmd to bring about the denoue- 
ment of a much involved popular tale. The 
absence, however, of parbicuJar descriptions of 
the disease called tarantismus will not furnish us 
with proofs either one way or the other as to its 
existence or non-existence ; for, in early times, 
all those who suffered from strange or little under- 
stood mental or nervous diseases were roughly 
classed together as unfortunates suffering from the 
touch of Satan. Hence, -in the fifteenth century, 
we suddenly come upon a full description of 
tarantismus as a common and widely spread 
disease. In ^he next centuiy, Tracastro, a cele- 
brated physician, relates that his steward having 
been bitten in the neck by the tarantula or some 
other creature, fell down in a death-like stupor ; 
but when he gave him the remedies then in vogue 
for plague and hydrophobia, he recovered. 

Meanwhile, tarantismus passed the boundaries 
of Apulia* and shortly afterwards there was 
scarcely a corner of Italy where it was not too 
well known. As it spread, it obtained more 
believers ; and the more credence it obtained, 
the more victims it attacked. This alone would 
tend to prove that the disease depended ^greatly 
for its existence on the power of the imagination. 
Everywhere, as we suppose, it was the hysterical 
temperaments which .suffered, for dull heavy louts 
are rarely subject to affections of the nerves. 

Of course, ordinary medical treatment failed to 
touch the disease ; and this of itself would tend 
to exaggerate its power and frequency. Nothing 
brought relief but lively dance-music, and of this 
the old tunes La Pastorale and La Tarantola w’ere 
the most efficacious ; the former for phlegmatic, 
the latter for excitable temperaments. When 
these tunes were played with correctness and 
taste, the effect was magical. The tarantanti 
danced energetically until they fell down ex- 
hausted. Old and young, male and female, 
healthy and infirm, began dancing like machines 
worked by steam. Old writers would have us 
believe that even old cripples threw away their 
crutches and danced ynth the best. Hysterical 
females were the principal ^detims.' Other ail 
ments were forgotten, propriety of time and place 
ignored, and soul and body, they 'delivered them- 
selves up to this dancing frenzy. They shrieked, 
they wept, they laughed, they sang, all the time 
dancing like bacchantes or furies, till at last they 
fell down bathed in perspiration >and utterly help 
less. If the music continued, they at length 
arose and danced again, until once more they fell 
prostrate. These fits seem to have continued two 
or three days, sometimes four, or even six, for 
the relief seems to have been in direct ratio to 
the amount lost by perspiration. When the 
tarantant had by this means recovered, he or she 
remained free from the disease until the approach 
of the warm weather of the next year, and then 
was again relieved in the same manner. Once a 
tarantant, however, always^ a tarantant ; one 
woman is mentioned as being subject to these 
attacks for thirty summers. 

We have described the commoner symptpms of 
tarantismus. Sometimes, however, the effects of 
the disease were ludicrous or curious enough. 
Black or sombre colours were generally obnoxious, 


producing extreme melancholia ; whilst scarlet 
or green, and occasionally blue, was much liked. 
When a person %vas under the influence of the 
paroxysm, and an object of the favourite colour 
approached, the tarantant rushed to it, fondled it, 
kissed it, embraced it, whether it was a human 
being or an inanimate object. The patient was, 
in fact, entirely given up to a love-frenzy for this 
object, which was sometime.s, as may be supposed, 
inconvenient enough ; and . yet nothing but 
physical impossibility could prevent these results. 
On the contrary, objects of the hated colours pro- 
duced extreme melancholy ; and not unfrequently 
brought on stupor. Some tarantanti aftected 
churchyards and cemeteries ; others were fascinated 
by the passing bell. Another class conceived a 
passion for the sea, and would rush into its waves ; 
whilst others of these water-lovers would carry 
about "with them a glassful of the brilliant liquid, 
and would strive to the utmost not to spill the 
smallest drop, even when dancing ; while, if they 
did not succeed in this gymnastic feat, they w’ere 
seized with melancholy. 

It was at length quite a profession to travel 
through the country in the eai'ly summer to cure 
the tarantanti. A pipe, a tambourine, and a 
knowledge of the favourite dance-tunes, were all 
that w^as necessary. When the musicians arrived 
at a town or village, a fete, known as the women’s 
carnavalettaj was held. Everybody hastened down 
to the spot where the dancing was going on, and 
the mere sight of this frequently so excited the 
spectators, that those who had never been 
suspected of tarantismus, would- suddenly join in 
the proceedings and become tarantanti for life. 
And thus this epidemic went on increasing, until 
few persons could claim to be entirely exempt, 
and Italy seemed in danger of becoming a nation 
of frenzied hysterical dancers. But though the 
symptoms were distressing and marked enough 
while they lasted,. yet the disease was harmless 
enough on the whole, for it is supposed that the 
mortality resulting therefrom never exceeded 
one in five hundred. 

It was in the seventeenth century that the 
tarantismus epidemic reached its fullest develop- 
ment aiid its greatest extension, and then, as if 
by magic, it went out of fashion, as suddenly as 
a piece of millinery ; for there is a fashion in 
disease as vrell as in the cut of a garment. No 
one was attacked ; people wondered that such 
things had been possible; and they wondered 
still more that they themselves had taken part 
in them. So thorough was the change in this 
respect, that, in the eighteenth century, doctors 
bef’an to express doubts as to w'hether the disease 
had ever existed ; and in our own days the name 
tarantella scarcely calls up an idea, except as 
connected with the coquettish dance of the peasant- 
nirl in her picturesque Italian costume to the 
accompaniment of the tambourine. Nor was it 
in Italy alone where this dancing madness found 
its votaries, for even the stolid German at one 
time gave way to it. 

From the description, it will be seen that 
tarantismus was a peculiar and hysterical develop- 
ment of the disease known as St Vitus’s dance * 
for, as might be expected, so far as the tarantula 
spider is concerned, the whole belief is a myth, 
an old wives’ fable. Though it may not be 
pleasant to be bitten by one of these creatures, 
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yefc it is comforting to learn tliat at least the 
bite is no more noisome than' that of tlie ordinary- 
spicier. We must therefore look for the origin 
of the disease in the state of the nerves. In an 
excitable, nervous temperament, worked to the 
higliest pitch by brooding over diseases which 
had cut men down like grass before the mower’s 
scythe, a trivial circumstance, such as the bite 
of an insect, may have an important result. It 
only rec[uires a number of nervous, hysterical 
individuals to be in sympathy one with another 
to produce ridiculous results ; then if, during 
the frenzy, one . of these finds himself bitten or 
stung by some noisome creature, all the others 
immediately assume that they too are bitten or 
stung ; community of suffering must have a 
common cause, say they. 

It is probable that practical modern men and 
women will at once say : ^ Oh, this is all a myth ; 
tarantismus never diet exist— or we should see 
examples of it to-day.’ But is the disease unknown 
to the modern practitioner? Surely not. It is 
unfrec[uent, it is true ; but several cases have been 
rejDorted in the medical literature of the day ; and 
the leaping ague of the Scotch is certainly a 
similar disease. The more healthy accompani- 
ments' of modern life and our greater knowledge 
naturally have a tendency to prevent such epi- 
demics attaining such a power as did tarantismus ; 
but for all that, the subject is worthy our notice. 
Perhaps the dancing or jumping, the quivering 
or quaking, which • occurs dui’ing the worship of 
some, of our religious communities, Christian as 
well as heathen, may be more nearly connected 
with tarantismus than is generally supposed. 
The excitement is there, and excitement is con- 
tagious. 


Mips EIVEES’S EEVEISTGE. 

IN THREE CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER I. 




It will simplify matters if I say at once that I 
am a strange girl. After this confession, you 
wiU be more inclined to believe that my story 
is a true one, and, it may be, condemn my 
conduct less. If your godfathers and godmothers 
think ‘ fit to give you a strange name, they can 
scarcely expect you to be exactly the same as other 
people ; and the name some one chose to christen 
me- by is a strange one, ^Heritage’ is certainly 
not in common use ,* although, when one gets 
accustomed to it, it sounds soft and rather pretty, 
especially so when coupled with my surname. 
^ Heritage Elvers ’ is not at aU bad. 

I am quite sure that in most instances people’s 
natures accommodate themselves to their names. 
Nearly all the Lucys I have known have been 
fair and romantic ; nearly all the Janes and 
Susans homely and fond of housekeeping. A 
girl’s career seems often to be settled by her name. 
So, having no precedent to show me what the 
owner of the name of Heritage should be like, 
I always plead it as an excuse for any peculiarities 
of disposition. Nevertheless, I' am not called 
upon to dissect my mental qualities for the benefit 
of the inquisitive, so shall only say that one of 
my chief characteristics is that of being a good 
hater. ^ I like and respect a good hater. No 
doubt, it is unchristianlike ; but it is so natural, 
I am not ashamed to say that if people injure me, 


I don’t forget or forgive until I feel I am about 
even with them. • Of course, if any one who had 
wronged me asked forgiveness, I should forgive 
freely enough — ^I ' don’t see how that can be 
avoided — but I should never be eager to do my 
enemy a good turn unless I felt quite sure of 
heaping coals of fire upon his head ! Now you 
know what manner of being I am ; and very 
dreadful the description looks as I write it ; so 
dreadful, that I am obliged to comfort myself by 
thinking of the reverse of the picture — that I can 
be as true a friend as an enemy. 

It is not so many years ago that I, Heritage 
Eivers, a slim girl of seventeen, left school, and 
stepped out into the grown-up world to meet 
what fate awaited me. For the time, my only 
idea was to enjoy my freedom. It was delightful ' 
to think that masters and mistresses were finished 
and done with for ever and a day. So I bade 
them a glad adieu, and went down into the 
country to stay with an aunt of mine, and for 
several weeks revelled in sunshine and liberty. ,| 
Then, in accordance with a solemn promise, I 
spent some little time with an old school-friend — 
one like myself, just emancipated. Her people 
lived at Tvuckenham, in a delicious old hoiise 
with a large garden. I was made heartily 
welcome. The mother took me to her heart, as 
her daughter’s dearest friend. The father, a 
courtly gray-haired man, with literary tastes and 
pursuits, was kindness and politeness itself ; 
whilst Clara Eamsay’s brothers were in an hour 
my devoted slaves and lovers. Surrounded by 
such pleasant attentions, I began to realise the 
fact that I was now a grown-up young lady, not 
altogether unattractive ; and so valued myself 
accordingly. 

As the Eamsays were quiet people and kept 
little company/ an announcement made by Mr 
Eamsay that a dinner-party was projected, was 
sufiicient to flutter our hearts. For several days 
before it took place, we discussed again and again 
the merits of the guests who were to be present. 
As Clara knew them all except one, her interest 
was centred on tlie probable appearance of this 
gentleman. As even mamma did not know him, 
aU information respecting him must be extracted 
from Mr Eamsay, whose friend he was. Girls 
being inquisitive creatures, Clara, at breakfast- 
time, egged on by me, began her inquiries. 

^■Wlio is Mr Vincent Hope, pa]3a?’ 

'A friend of mine, my dear. A very clever 
young man, who will one day^ I think, be a 
most distinguished member of society.’ 

. So far as it went, this reply was satisfactory ; 
but we wanted a categorical testimonial, not a 
general one. 

^How will he distinguish himself?’ asked 
Clara. 

‘He is a rising author — little known as jet; 
but all that must come.’ 

‘0 dear!’ sighed Clara plaintively; ‘I know 
exactly the sort" of man. 'I have seen so many 
of them here. Of course he wears spectacles ? ’ 

' ‘ I don’t think he does — or if so, I never noticed 
them,’ repKed Mr Eamsay. 

‘You never notice anything jmu ought to, papa. 
But he is sure to have a horrid beard- — unkempt 
and uncared for. They all have.’ 

‘ He , has no . beard, I fancy,’ answered Mr 
Eamsay meditatively. 
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Ms lie good-looking and nice'?’ demanded the 
audacious Clara. 

Mr Eamsay looked much amused at his 
daughter’s question. ‘ I find him nice/ he said. 
^But what a chit of a girl like you may find 
him/ is another matter— a very small matter. I 
should thinlc that most peoxile would call him 
extremely good-looking.’ 

^ Is he dark or fair — tall or short 1 ’ 

' My dear girl, I shall answer no more questions 
about him. Why don’t you imitate the discretion 
of Miss Eivers, who seems free from your failing 
— curiosit}^ *? ’ 

I blushed at such undeserved praise ; whilst 
Clara, to show her opinion of my false pretences, 
nudged me under the table. 

Although Mr Eamsay would tell us^ nothing 
more, we, in our idle moments, which were 
many, speculated a great deal as to the probable 
personal appearance of Mr Yincent Hope. I had 
a certain right to feel some anxiety about the 
matter, as it transpired that it would be my lot 
to be taken in to dinner by him ; therefore, it 
was a great comfort to me to hear he wore neither 
spectacles nor beard. 

‘ I know he wiU be delightful 1 ’ cried Clara. 

‘ I feel sure the whole matter is arranged by fate. 
Of course he will fall in love with you at once ! 
Y/lio could help doing sol You will look so 
nice, Heritage 1’ 

This is the way in which foolish young women 
chatter at times. 

It . would be my first dinner-party — an ordeal 
always trying to a young girl. Anyway, Ij 
dreaded it. In spite of Clara’s weU-meant com- j 
pliments, my mind was not easy. I mistrusted | 
the appearance I should present. My new dress, ! 
I fancied, fitted me badly ; and I was haunted 
by a presentiment that my hands and the backs 
' of my arms were destined to grow crimson. So 
distressing were my fears, that, as the ^ hour 
approached, ‘ I would much rather have joined 
the boys, who, not being admitted to the feast, 
had gone off for a jolly long row on the river— ‘ to 
get out of it all/ they said. 

As I dressed myself, I wondered whether I 
should quite know what to eat, what to drink ; 
and above all, if any one should deign to speak 
to me, what to talk about. Perhaps, I thought, 
all this comes instinctively. If, happily, such is 
the case, could it be possible, as Clara boldly pre- 
dicted, that I should carry the Ettle world by 
storm*? I took one last glance at the mirror. 
After all, I don’t look so very much amiss. Then, 
a few minutes before the hour struck, I entered 
the drawing-room, feeling almost sanguine. 

The guests arrived— two by two. ‘Like ani- 
mals going into the ark,’ whispered Clara, who, 
having seen a little more society than I had, 
seemed quite at lier ease. Mr Yincent Hope, as 
became a distinguished man, was late. At least, 
it was not until a few moments before dinner was 
announced that MrEamsay brought a gentleman to 
me nnd presented him. We bent to each other ; 
then, taking his arm, I joined the procession to 
the dining-room. Of course I ^ dropped, my fan, 
or something, by the way. This necessitated my 
cavalier’s stooping down to recover possession ot 
it thereby delaying all the couples behind us 
for a unoment or two. I was beginning . badly. 
We sank into our appointed places, and as the 


soup was being handed round, Mr Hope addressed 
a few ordinary remarks to me. ^ Then I began to 
realise how shy — ^liow stupid a person I was. The 
only words my foolish tongue seemed capable of 
forming were ‘Yes’ and ‘No.’ Connected words 
had left me for an indefinite period. I felt my 
conversational shortcomings so acutely, that it 
was some little while before I was able to look 
at my neighbour, except furtively and timidly. 
He was tall, I knew ; that fact had made itself 
manifest as we walked arm-in-arm. I had also 
received a sort of impression that he was good- 
looking. At last, when able to reaEy look at him, 
I found that j\Ir Eamsay’s account, so far as it 
■went, was a true one. The young man was 
undoubtedly handsome. His eyes — the feature a 
woman first looks at — ^were good ; gray, I decided, 
•with dark lashes. His face was pale, and bore a 
look of refinement. His forehead was high — not 
too high— and his chin was large, .and gave him 
the appearance of possessing considerable force of 
character. Above all, his nose was straight, and 
his hands well shapen. Twenty-eight, I should 
have guessed his age. Altogether, a very credit- 
able young man. Bate had been kind in selecting 
this companion for me, if only I could find some- 
thing to talk about — something so gifted a creature 
as he was reported to be would not be bored with. ' 
Alas, for me, the conversation field seemed to have 
become suddenly barren of flowers of speech — 
not- even a bud was left ! Yet amongst people 
with whom I am at home, I had never yet been 
accused of taciturnity., 

Eor some short time the lady on the other side 
of him saved me. She appeared to know him, 
and complimented him on the success of an article 
in one of the reviews, which she attributed to 
him. He thanked her for her praise ; spoke a 
few words on general subjects ; then, as I suppose, 
in duty bound, turned to me and recommenced 
conversation'. In five minutes, I positively hated 
myself and Mr Yincent Hope 1 It may be kind- 
ness to bring, one’s intellect down to the level of 
the listener ; I call it conceit ! If, in spite of my 
elaborate new dress, he could not help seeing I 
was but a school-girl, was there any reason why he 
should so plainly show me he saw it^ Was there 
any reason why he should quite change the 
manner of his discourse as he changed his listener 
—should talk to me in a way he eMdently thought 
suited to my -Qalibre'? If he meant it kindly, 
what right had he to think I should esteem it 
kindness? I daresay I deserved nothing more; 
but who was he to judge of my deserts? It 
ruffled my vanity, and destroyed any self-con- 
fidence I was beginning to feel. The worst of 
it was, he meant no rudeness. He did not even 
pretend to patronise me ; he simply chose to talk 
upon subjects which he was xfleased to think were 
well within my limited range. It was mortify- 
ing^ ! I twisted up . my dinner napkin under 
the table, as a sort of vent to my vexation. Soon 
I grew desperate. I would show this man I -was 
not the inane, empty-headed school-girl he fancied 
me, or I would perish in the attempt. My fluency 
of speech came back as suddenly as it left me. 
On my own account, I began to talk — of topics 
about which I knew nothing— of places I had 
never visited— of people I had never seen— and of 
books I had never read. He seemed amused at 
my new departure, and, I flattered myself, tried 
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to lead me on to talk. So talk I did, and thougjit 
no evil. It was not until I had once or twice 
gone completely out of my depth, right over head 
and shoulders, and was- compelled to flounder 
back as best I could,, that I fancied the wretched 
man w’as laughing at me — not openly, of course ; 
his manner was politeness itself. Yet I had an 
unpleasant suspicion that more than once I had 
made myself an idiot in his eyes. I positively 
detest people who have the misfortune to see 
me at a disadvantage ; so, when I rose with the 
rest of the women and left the table, I felt that 
it would have been a great satisfaction to have 
given Mr Vincent Hope’s broad shoulders a 
Parthian stab with a dessert fork. I had not been 
a success, and, what was worse, I knew it ! 

It was dull work in the drawing-room. The 
women were strangers to me, and talked about 
their ovm and their friends’ affairs, in none of 
which I had the slightest interest. It jvas very 
hot too. I peeped out of the vdndow, and saw 
the garden looking most tempting in the light of 
a lovely autumnal moon. How delightful it 
would be if I could have one walk round it ! I 
doubted whether it would be quite right for a 
young lady to walk about the garden alone and 
by moonlight ; but the temptation was very great. 
After all, I have always found it much easier and 
often pleasanter to yield to little temptations of 
this kind than to resist them ; so I soon gave in. 
Even at the risk of a cold- or a scolding, I would 
have, one, just one turn in the soft September 
night. I slipped from the room, covered my head 
and shoulders with a shawl, and stole through the 
library window which opened to the ground. 

The change from the close atmosphere of Mr 
Ramsay’s drawing-room was, as I predicted it 
would be, simply delicious. The clear sky, the 
full moon, and the bright stars which had tempted 
me out, made me feel quite poetical. I forgot all 
my little annoyances in the beauty of the night ; 
I became quite cheerful and happy. The one 
turn round the garden, which I had pledged 
myself not to exceed, grew to a great many ; yet 
I was doath to leave the enchanting scene. But 
duty must not be altogether neglected. With a 
sigh, I turned for the last time, and began to 
retrace my steps to the house. To my horror, 
as I neared it, I saw the Erench casements of the 
dining-room open, saw the flood of brilliant light 
which poured out, partially eclipsed as one dark 
body after another passed through the aperture. 
I realised in a moment the frightful position in 
which I was placed. The men were coming out 
to get a breath of fresh air and to smoke a cigarette 
before entering the drawing-room. What could I 
do 1 I was certain to be seen. By the light of 
tiie wonderful moon, everything was as clearly 
%dsible as by broad daylight. I shrank from the 
polite ridicule with which my nocturnal wander- 
ings were sure to be greeted ; in truth, I was now 
rather ashamed of the freak which had led me 
into such an awkward situation. I wished to 
extricate myself without having to make excuses 
and. explanations, and as I shuddered at the 
thought of walking boldly past the knot of gentle- 
men, I was compelled to adopt the alternative — 
concealment. 

On the lavm, near to me, • grew one of those 
conical trees — a species of laurel, the foliage of 
which touches the ground, and leaves the centre 


nearly hollow. This particular tree was so large 
that it formed a natural summer-house ; and to 
enable it to fulfil its mission, an entrance had 
been cut through the boughs on the side farthest 
from the house. It was the very thing — a perfect 
harbour of refuge ! Caxeless of insects, heedless 
of the twigs which caught and tugged at my 
hair, but groaning, nevertheless, as I thought of 
my new frock, I rushed inside, unseen and, I 
hoped, unheard, resolved to wait behind the 
friendly boughs until the voices which I heard 
in the distance died into silence. Feeling quite 
sure that no one would be likely to explore the 
leafy recesses of my hiding-place, I began to grow 
easy in my mind, and even ventured to compli- 
ment myself upon the cleverness I had displayed. 
My triumph was short-lived. In a few moments 
I became aware that voices were drawing near 
to me — so alarmingly near, that very soon I was 
able to recognise them and distinguish what 
they were saying. It was Mr Vincent Hope 
and his host, who had strolled away from their 
frieuds. 

‘You have a fine specimen of the Portuguese 
laurel here,’ said the former. 

‘Yes,’ replied Mr Ranisay. ‘It’s a fine tree 
of the kind. They seldom grow larger. Indeed, 
this one is beginning to die down. There is an 
entrance cut on the other side ; so it makes a 
shady, but uncomfortable, warm-weather retreat.’ 

Then I knew that the two gentlemen were 
coming round to the entrance. I was in. despair. 
I cowered down in the darkness, and prayed that 
!Mr Hope’s curiosity might not induce him to 

ursue his botanical researches into the interior. 

saw his head and shoulders fill up the entrance 
and hide the moonlight falling there. For the 
moment, I was undecided whether to shriekj.vith 
horror, to endeavour to scarei him away' by 
growling like a wild beast, or to lie still - and 
trust to chance. On the whole, the last seemed 
the wisest course to adopt. I breathed more 
freely when I found he had no intention of 
entering — the recesses were not tempting at night. 
I hoped the two men would now remove them- 
selves. But, alas ! my imprisonment was not yet 
to be ended. They stood exactly in front of 
the entrance, and from my hiding-place I could 
hear every word they spoke. ' 


A VISIT TO WILDEN TIN-WORKS. 

I WAS driving over breezy Hartlebury Common 
this morning, when a bright flash of light startled 
my horse from his lazy jog-trot, and scattered 
the aerial puppets of a day-dream to the winds. 
It was but after all the reflection of the sun- 
light from a piece of tin flung carelessly from a 
tinker’s hand ; but looking at it as it lay glittering 
in the furze, the thought occurred to me : What 
a benefactor to mankind was he who invented 
the art of tinning iron ! For tin essentially it is 
not, but tliin sheet-iron lightly coated with the 
white silvery metal, as beautiful as silver itself 
when seen in its '\drgin purity ; and it not only 
makes the iron more sightly, but more durable, 
while at the same time it wonderfully increases 
its usefulness, from the facility which its ready 
fusibility affords of soldering one piece to 
another. Nevertheless, as a protector, it is not 
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SO perfect as it is intended to "be ; for that 
subtle force which is dazzling onr eyes and 
bewndering our brains with its almost infinite 
possibilities, sadly inars its usefulness. Tin is, 
unfortunately, electro-positive to iron'; therefore, 
when in contact with water, or even exposed to 
moist air, the iron tends to oxidise very much 
faster than the tinned portion, and all the faster 
because they are so intimately united. So long 
as the iron is completely covered by the tin, 
all goes well ; but let the soft, treacherous coating 
be deficient or rubbed off ever so little, there is 
a spot of rust, which soon becomes a hole ; let 
it be cut, and the exposed edge crumbles away in 
unsightly fashion, as we soon find out if our 
watering-pots are not kept well painted. Now, 
zinc has just the opposite quality — ^it is electro- 
negative to iron ; and all the coating must dis- 
appear from, what is caUed ‘galvanised iron^ 
before the iron itself succumbs. But zinc is such 
a dull, unseemly metal, and so readily dis 
solved by the weakest acids, that we can scarcely 
admit it into our kitchens, can hardly let it 
pass beyond the stables and outhouses. Imagine 
aught more dispiriting than the zinc door-plates 
one sees on the shady side of a shabby street ! 
And yet, what can it not do when fulfilling its 
destiny in' the cells of the galvanic battery? 
The poor, dull, feeble metal — semi-metal, the old 
chemists disparagingly ^ called it — dissolving in its 
acid bath gives bii’tli to that marvellous force 
which burns in the electric light with sun-like 
splendour, converts waxen moulds into vases or 
statuettes of glittering silver, drives tramway- 
cars, flashes telegrams swifter than light can fly, 
and speaks in the telephone with tremulous, 
almost living lips. 

But, to come back to our scrap of tin. Although 
we use wares made from it so frequently and fami- 
liarly, there are few who can tell how it is 
manufactured, and still fewer are aware of the 
enormous and costly machinery employed in pro- 
ducing it. However, if the reader will follow 
me to the other side of the common I have been 
crossing just now, we may see the whole process 
and one of the most famous works in England. 

' On our way, we pass long rows of comfortable 
cottages which are inhabited by the workpeople, 
and a pretty church in the Early English style, 
built for them at the sole charge of Mr A. Baldwin, 
the owner of the works. The works cover a great 
space along the banks of the Stour, once a clear trout 
stream, but now half-canal, half-river, black and 
muddy, with only its imjDetuous rush to remind 
us of its birthplace amongst the sunlit hills. 
A thick pall of smoke half-hides the low, square 
chimney-shafts, lurid with the fierce fifes which 
burn beneath and leap in flashes from their 
summits ; behind, are others, taller, and only 
sullenly smoking, like half-extinct volcanoes. 
Over the tops of the lower shafts ^ are tilted 
square iron dampers, moved by a lever and chain, 
and looking something like gigantic rat-traps, 
which the flames seem to lick with flerce enjoy- 
ment as their red tongues curl around and over 
tliem. Huge mounds of charcoal lie heaj)ed 
about — so large, that whole forests must have been 
denuded of their undergrowth to furnish it. 

We are still outside the works, looking down 
into them from a terrace road cut out along 
the ■ steep hillside. Some ewes and lambs, j 


feeding on the scanty herbage, are so begrimed 
by smoke that they seem to be less sheep 
than overdone mutton. Even here the din is 
deafening. The continuous roar of the fur- 
naces ; the heavy, intermittent thud of ponderous 
hammers ; the angry hiss of escaping steam ; the 
rush of ^ falling water ; the clash of great sheets 
of glowing metal as they are flung momentarily 
on the^ ground ; with the apparently dangerous 
intermingling of ponderous machinery and a 
crowd of hurrying men, seem to make the notice 
on the gates, ‘No admittance,^ almost unneces- 
sary. 

We enter, and, the proprietor being absent, are 
placed under the care of the burly ‘ master of the 
rolls ’-—no legal functionary, but a very important 
man indeed here, as the exact surfacing of the 
great rollers— or rolls, as the men call them— 
depends, as we shall see presently, upon his skilful 
touch. He shows us first the reverberatory fur- 
naces, as near as the scorching heat will permit us 
to ap2:)roach, wliere the already almost pure iron 
is puddled — that is, melted and stirred under a 
current of intensely heated air, which burns its 
carbon away— until its fusing-point rises even 
above the flerce heat of the white-liot charcoal, 
through wliich the blast is roaring like a tornado, 
and the bubbling liquid becomes a pasty mass 
of metal. It is then lifted out on a long iron bar, 
and swung to an anvil, where it is beaten by a huge 
tilt-hammer moved by water-pow-er, and kneaded 
and banged until all imj)urities are crushed 
out of it, and, in the form of a thick rough bar, 
it is ready for the rollers. These rollers, which 
are driven by a miglity engine, are cylinders of 
ponderous make, weighing, if I remember rightly, 
twenty-five tons, whirling round swiftly but 
silently, and -with such evidence of pitiless force 
that one almost shudders beside them. On its 
way, the rough iron is reheated to incandescence, 
then thrust against the rollers. It is through in 
a. moment! and in the form of a long flat bar, 
which is then divided into lengths by a pair of, 
great shears, 'whicli cut through an inch of cold 
iron as easily as a lady snips a playing-card. 
Then it is carried to a second set of*" furnaces, 
also heated wdth charcoal, when it is again raised 
to a high temperature, and passed between a series 
of rollers, more finely set, until it becomes a 
thin, ragged-edged sheet. The cylinders are here 
in sets of three, placed one above the other, so 
that the sheets are rolled aw^ay below and returned 
above. As each falls clasliing on the ground, it 
is quiclvly doubled up lengtliways by the •work- 
men wuth long pincers, viciously pinched at the 
folds, and returned to the fimiace, then rolled 
again, until it emerges at last in a perfectly 
homogeneous sheet, about two feet -wide, and 
scarcely thicker than the paper this is printed 
on. 

At one furnace, they are treating sheets of steel 
the same •way — for use in a neighbouring factory, 
where it will be stamped into hollow tin w\are 
•without seam or joint. These sheets fall from the 
rollers Avith a thunderous clang -which makes the 
air throb again. And what an atmosphere it is I 
It is difficult to breathe it, so hot, so dusty, so 
charged -with noxious -gases ; yet the -work goes 
on day and night, and a cro-^xl of men and boys 
find in it an employment healthy enough. 

The great sheets are now cut into squares and 
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trimmed, and then sent to the pickling- tub, to be 
cleansed from the black oxide which covers them. 
This tub is a large_ cistern lined with lead, and 
filled with dilute sulphuric acid, over which an 
immense copper cage is suspended. After the cage 
is packed with .the plates, it is dipped dovTi into 
the acid liquid, makes a few revolutions, then 
rises, and with a half-turn of the beam which 
carries it, is brought over another vat through 
which a stream of water is passing. The^ dip 
and sjDin are here repeated until all the acid is 
. washed away, and the plates are taken out per- 
fectly clean, but with rough, abraded surfaces. 
To get rid of this defect, they are passed for the 
last time, and without reheating, between a pair- 
of highly polished rollers, and emerge perfectly 
smooth, and resembling in colour Damascus 
steel. 

They are now ready for tinning ; and on our 
way to the next department we pass a stack of 
dusty • bars of that metal. ‘ Cost a thousand 
pounds,’ says the master of the rolls, with^ a rap 
of his knuckles on the top one. Tlie tin is first 
melted and ‘polled’ — that is, stirred up with 
a stick of green wood, which sends a current of 
steam through it, and sweeps some impurities to 
the surface ; it is then transferred to square iron 
cisterns, where it is kept melted, with a layer 
of palm-oH on' the surface, to oxida- 

tion. 

Beneath the black, seething pool, the iron 
plates are plunged ; and when they are taken 
out, they seem to have been transmuted, as in 
the dream of the Chinese alchemist, from iron 
to silver, so briLliant is the coating. They are 
now rubbei with sawdust, to get rid of the oil, 
then away to be packed. But they are first 
subjected to a curious test. It is important that 
plates of the same thickness, and equally coated 
throughout, should be sorted together. But it 
would be difiicult to gauge them ; so a man with a 
good ear is seated in a comparatively quiet part of 
the works, and taking each sheet by the corner, 
gives it a dexterous shake, eliciting a thrubhling 
sound — if I may coin a word — ^vdiich differs, of 
course, in pitch with the slightest change in 
thickness ; and thus he sorts them. 

At the end of the works is a saw-miU, where 
the oak-boxes are made in which the tin is 
packed ; and whence it travels all over the world 
as ‘Best charcoal tin.’ It is acceptable among 
almost all nations — from Eiissia, where it is used 
for roofing houses and covering the bizarre domes 
of the emerald-green topped churches, to the 
upper waters of. the Amazon, where it glitters 
more brightly still as the nose-plate of the festive 
savage, dancing, impecunious but happy, amidst 
I the living emeralds of his forest-home. 

THE LEGEND OE-. THE TWINLAW 
CAIENS. 

On the southern ridge of the Lamniermoors, five 
miles from the village of Westruther, Berwick- 
shire, stand the Twinlaw Cairns. They form one. 
of the most noted and interesting features of the 
country-side. The tfvdnlaws, as they are fami- 
liarly termed, are two pillars of unhewn whin- 
stone, which • stand ‘ about fifty or sixty yards 
I apart. Around the base of each, a . rough circular 


causeway of flat stones, unpolished by the touch 
of art, extends to a radius of several feet. A few 
miles to the westward of tljese monuments, and 
hidden all but the turrets, amid a clump of fir- 
trees, is the mansion of Spottiswoode ; while to 
the east is the decayed house of Wedderlie, once 
the home of the Edgars, now the property of Lord 
Blantyre. ’ On the plain beneath, between the 
rising ground and the turnpike that leads past 
Lauder and on to Edinburgh, the infant Black- 
adder trickles through fields that not long ago 
were marsh-land, on its journey Mersewards. 
In this same flat area, a ragged remnant of an 
ancient forest is still to be seen, straggling 
towards the Jordonlaw peat-moss — a bog full 
of treacherous pools and stagnant ditches. Still 
a dreary district, this was once a savage region, 
the haimt of wild animals, whose names have 
been given to farms and clachans. In the neigh- 
bourhood, one comes across such places as Wolf- 
struther (now Westruther), Eoecleuch, Harelaw,’ 
and Hindside. 

The Twinlaw Cairns are two grim memorials 
of ' a tragic and pathetic incident in Scottish 
tradition. Connected with them is a legend which 
every dweller in the district knows by heart. 
Though to the great herd of tourists they may 
be unknown, never a summer |)£isses but they are 
visited by faithful pilgrims. Anglers on , their 
way to the fishing-burns beyond, climb to the top 
of the pillars by means of projecting slabs, to 
enjoy the pure atmosphere, which is cool in 
hottest days, and to gaze on the surrounding 
scenery. From the pinnacle of, the pillars, a 
fine prospect is to be had. Away in front of 
the spectator, in a direct line southward, is the 
imposing and massive remains of Hume Castle ; 
and beyond it, the dim outline of the Cheviots 
meeting the horizon. Westward are the Eildon 
Hills, and the heights in the neighbourhood, of 
Earlston, the ancient residence of Thomas the 
Ehymer. To the eastward; between the Lammer- 
moors and the Northumbrian coast, stretches the 
Merse, with its farm-steadings and fair fields-— 
a perfect garden of agriculture. 

■ But our immediate subject is not the surround- 
ing scenery ; it is the two sombre Cairns' on the 
brow of the Twinlaw hill. The hills have a 
charm all their own in the daytime ; but it is 
only after sunset, and . when viewed Hrom the 
plain beneath, that the Cairns themselves are 
absorbing in their interest. In the gray twilight, 
when the silence is unbroken save by the sough of 
the vdnd or the solitary cry of the curlew, they 
loom through the thin rising mist, dim, desolate, 
fascinating the imagination. It is then the story 
that explains their presence appeals with all 
its force and pathos to the mind. There is 
not a rustic in the country-side but knows the 
tale. Meet a hind or a shepherd by the wayside 
after his work is over, and he will reipeat it, as 
it has come to him from his fathers, with a sub- 
dued seriousness that borders on reverence. ,He 
will tell, you it occurred in the time when 
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Scotland foiiglit for her , independence, and on a 
hot summer’s day. 

The Anglo-Saxons’ restless hand 
Had crossed the river Tweed, 

Hp for the hills of Lanunermoor 
Tlie host marched on with speed. 

The English army encamped on one side of what 
is now known as the Twinlaw hill. On the other 
side, a Scottish force, inferior in numbers, assem- 
bled, and prepared to offer resistance. 


Such^ is the legend that tells the story of these 
rude pillars. Since they were raised, once or 
twice they have been partially overtlirown by 
the rage of the elements, but always tenderly 
restored. ^ Lady John Scott of Spottiswoode takes 
a pride in the sacred relics, and sees that they 
are kept in good order. It is a lonely place, 
far from the roar of railway trains and fashion- 
able resorts ; but every tourist who finds himself 
in the neighbourhood fails not to make a pilgrim- 
age to the Cairns 


Our Scoirtisli warriors on tlie heath 
In close battalion stood, 

Hesolved to set their country free. 

Or shed their dearest blood. 

Hut the fates decreed that there should be no 
general fight, for while both armies waited in 
readiness, ‘an English chieftain, exulting in his 
might,’ sent a challenge to the Scots, daring any 
one of them to come and meet him in single 
combat. Young Edgar of Wedderlie, who was 
in the Scottish camp, heard the challenge, and 
accepted it. The two champions at once com- 
menced the duel, the armies on each side looking 
on, . The fight was fierce — 

Prom* left to right, from right to left. 

The sweating foemen reeled. 

Young Edgar was the first to be wounded. He 
received a ‘bluidy gash^ in the right side, and 
a moment’s truce was held till the wound was 
stanched with flax. The fight was renewed, and 
grew more desperate, and at last it ended by 
Edgar slaying the Southron. Just as the struggle 
ceased, and when Edgar was looking on the face 
of his lifeless foeman, an old frail man with long 
gray hair tottered across from the English host 
to the fatal place where the victorious youth 
stood. The old man, ‘ heavily pressed by sorrow,’ 
bent over the dead champion of the Southrons, 
and then, looking up at Edgar, burst out into a 
piteous wail: ‘Woe! woe is me for this deed 
of blood I Edgar of Wedderlie, sore vill thy 
sorrow be. Look on the dead 1 Thou hast slain 
the son of thy father 1 It is thy twin-brother 
that lies lifeless on the heath. It is thy brother, 
whom I stole away in infancy from his father’s 
hall. A man of , might he was — brave and noble 
-—and he now lies dead — slain by the hand of 
his twin-brother I Woe, woeful day 1 ’ 

From his childhood, Edgar had known that 
his brother had been stolen by gypsies or soldiers ; 
and no sooner did he hear this revelation, than 
he unstanched his wound, and stood calm and 
passionless till the blood flowed from his veins. 
In a few moments he sank in death by the side 
of his brother’s body. Both' armies, deeply 
impressed by the scene, laid down their arms 
and gave up all idea of battle. In the quiet of 
the evening, the two hosts formed into a single 
line, that stretched from the brow of the lull 
down to the valley — to the side of the Watch — 

A lonely stream that sobs along, 

Like a cliild who has lost his way, ^ 

Making its moan to the heartless hills 
That imprison it night and day. 

From the bed of the streamlet they picked the 
stones, and handing them one by one along the. 
line, built the Twinlaw Cairns by the grave of 
the two brothers. 


M 0 L E A H A 

A GARDENER in the west of Scotland writes to 
us as follows : 

Perhaps you will allow me to supplement the 
very interesting article about moles which ap- 
peared in a recent number of your Journal. 
Being a gardener, I can hardly be expected to 
have any great liking for this curious little ani- 
mal, seeing that he is a great nuisance in a flower- 
garden and among seed-beds and the hke. I 
will just mention one instance, out of many, of 
the trouble and annoyance which he may cause. 
Most people know that the laying of box-edging 
requires a deal of labour and no little skill Well, 
I have kno^vn the labour of a day destroyed in 
one night by a mole. In this case, the hard- 
working little fellow had commenced at one end 
of the edging and gone right to the other, suf- 
ficiently near to displace the whole, so that it 
had to be laid over again. 

It is, however, beyond dispute that moles destroy 
vast numbers of wire-worm and other grubs, which 
are frequently most destructive to the crops of the 
farmer and gardener. I am therefore an advocate 
for allowing them to work without molestation 
wherever and whenever it can be done ; and I do 
not grudge the Tittle labour required to scatter 
their hills. On this principle, I allow them the 
full run of the kitchen-garden, whenever the crops 
are advanced enough to prevent their being dis- 
placed or buried. 

It does not seem to be generally known that 
moles come out and feed upon the surface at 
night. Grubs of various sorts, and worms, do the 
same thing, and the mojes come up to feed on 
them. Moles are very voracious, and seem to be 
always hungry. If one is caught unhurt and 
handled tenderly, it will immediately begin to eat 
any worms given to it. I have had one which, 
within a minute after being caught, took a worm 
from my hand. A Very curious and instructive 
circumstance came ^ to my knoydedge a few years 
ago. A mole-catcher of my acquaintance found 
a mole’s nest with young in it. The nest was 
made of bits of woollen cloth of different kinds, 
but mostly- a scarlet sort of thick texture. The 
only place where these bits of cloth could have 
been got was in a field a ' long way off, where 
manure from the town had been spread, and 
which contained a quantity of tailors’ .clippings, 
bits of red cloth predominating. The bits of 
cloth , which composed the nest and the bits 
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in the field were comiDared, and found to be 
identical. The distance from the nest to the field 
was not measured, but it was, great enough to 
cause astonishment. 

Cats sometimes take to mole-catching,^ just 
for the fun of the thing, .1 suppose, for they 
never try to eat them. It is doubtless also 
this fondness for mere sport which makes 
some cats hunt the timid shrew so assidu- 
ously, for they do not eat that animal either. 
I have little doubt that owls, for the same reason, 
sometimes catch moles. I am strengthened in 
this belief owing to my knowing that they will 
pounce upon and carry off more unlikely things. 
I knew a gardener who got his small fur skull- 
cap taken off his head several times by owls. 
When going to replenish' the hothouse fires 
during dhe night, he had to pass a ruin where 
many owls congregated. He always got his cap 
next morning not far from the spot, the thief 
having apparently dropped it in disgust, on 
discovering that it was not the sort of prey 
expected. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

THE CULTURE OF CINCHONA. 

Cinchona is the generic name for a number of 
trees the bark of which yields the most valuable 
tonic and febrifuge ever discovered. Although 
the western mountainous region of South America 
is the native home of these trees, the supply has 
not recently kept pace with the demand, and 
attempts have been made to naturalise this bark- 
producing tree in other 'countries, with more or 
less success. At the instance of the British 
government, Mr Clements Markham some years 
ago superintended the first shipments of the 
cinchona tree from South America to India. 
Previous to this movement, the government had 
been spending about thirty thousand pounds a, 
3 ^ear for quinine and bark ; now it seems, so pro- 
fitable has the culture become, that the original 
investment of one hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds has been repaid, and the trees have been 
valued at one million sterling. It requires a 
tropical climate and plentiful rainfall ; we find 
it ffourishing now. in Java, on the Himalayas, 
in British Burmah, Jamaica, Trinidad, St Helena, 
and, since the failure of the coffee-plant, very 
largely in Ceylon, where there are at least seven 
million cinchona trees. The Jamaica bark is 
very highly prized, and brings a good price in 
the market. Besides the valuable medicine known 
as quinine, it yields other alkaloids, known as 
quinidine, chinchonidine, and chinchonine, which 
form a cheap substitute for quinine, and which 
are coming into increasing use in India. The 
reckless and thriftless method of cutting down 
the cinchona tree adopted in South America, 
is abandoned in most of the Indian plantations, 
where the bark is peeled off the groAving tree in 
long strips ; the bared portion is then covered 
Avith moss, aaLcu a neAV layer of bark begins to 
groAv. 

We notice that the republic of Guatemala has 
just arranged Avith a Avell-knoAAm Ceylon planter, 
Mr W. Porsyth, to select seed for five million 
cinchona trees. President Barrios has been 
induced to try this experiment, from the rapid 


increase in the number of uses to AAdnch cinchona 
bark is put, not only for tlie manufacture of 
quinine, but also as an ingredient in the substi- 
tute for hops and for other purposes. Probably 
vast tracts of soil in Central America could not 
be utilised in a better way. A practical planter 
is of opinion that.bolh coffee and cinchona Avould 
groAv Avell on the volcanic soil of Mexico at a 
certain altitude ; and it is expected that both 
Guatemala and Mexico will soon be largely 
engaged in its cultui’e. 

METALLISATION OP WOOD. 

This process, Avliich has lately been iuA^ented 
in Prance, consists in soaking the Avood in 
caustic alkali for two or three days at a tem- 
perature of from one hundred and sixty-seA^en 
to one hundred and ninety-four degrees Pahren- 
heit. At the expiration of this time, the AAmod 
is placed in another bath, of hydrosulphate of 
calcium, to Avhich is added, after tAventy-four 
hours, a concentrated solution of sulphur. In 
forty-eight hours the Avood is immersed in a 
third bath, of acetate of lead, at a temperature 
of from ninety-five to one hundred and tAventy- 
tAvo degrees Pahrenheit, for thirty to fifty hours. 
When it is quite dry, it is capable of receiving 
a Avonderful polish, and looks like a metal mirror. 
Wood treated in this Avay is practically indestruc- 
tible, and neA^er decays Avith damp. 


Loaic. 

I. Her respeciaUe papa's. 

*My dear, be sensible ! Upon my word, 

This — for a woman even — is absurd. 

His income ’s not a hundred pounds, I know. 

He’s not worth loving.’ — ‘But I love him so.’ 

II. Her mother'' s. 

‘ You silly child, he is AA^ell made and tall ; 

But looks are far from being all in all. 

His social standing’s low, his family’s low!' 

He ’s not worth loving.’ — ‘ And I love him so.’ 

III. Her eternal friend s. 

‘ Is that he picking up the fallen fan ? 

My dear ! he ’s such an aAvkAvard, ugly man ! 

You must be certain, pet, to answer “No.” 

He’s not worth loving.’ — ‘ And I love him so.’ 

IT. Her hrother''s. 

‘ By Jove ! were I a girl — through horrid hap — 

I wouldn’t have a milk-and-water chap. 

The man has not a single spark of “ go.” 

He’s not worth loving.’ — ‘ Yet I love him so ; 

V. Her otvn. 

And were he eA^ery thing to which I’ve listened ; 
Though he were ugly,' awkward (and he isn’t), 
Boor, lowly-born, and destitute of ‘‘go,” 

He is worth loving, for I love him so.’ 

w. ST. G. 
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BLOATING SEA-MARKS. 

The engineer may often find it a work of skill 
and patience to set up a sea-mark on a solid 
foundation of rock, as in the case of tlie Eddystone 
liglitliouse, or to erect a beacon on submerged 
sands, like the Girdler or the Shingles, on the 
north side of the Princes Channel leading into 
the Thames ; but lie seldom finds it nowadays 
an impossibility. There are positions, however, 
where no base is to be found upon which to build, 
and here recourse must be had in the interests 
of navigation to a floating sea-mark. Sands, 
shoals, and rocks, incapable of bearing any 
structure, or grouped so extensively as to require 
more than a lighthouse or beacon at considerable 
intervals, must be lighted and marked in another 
fashion ; or it may be that even while a per- 
manent structure is building, or a dangerous 
wreck is in course of dispersion, the obstruction 
must in the meantime be temporarily denoted by 
a moored mark. 

The most primitive forms of floating searmarks • 
were no .doubt a log, a spar, and a cask. Now, 
^we have many and refined distinctions, and the 
whole subject of buoyage has become of so much 
importance, and has attracted so much attention, i 
that in May of . last year a Conference was 
assembled under the presidency of His Eoyal 
Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, witli repre- 
sentatives from the Admiralt}^, the Board of 
Trade, the lighthouse authorities, and the rivers 
Thames, Mersey, Clyde, Tyne, Tay, and Humber, 
to go into the entire matter, particularly with a 
view to consider a proposal for a uniform system 
of buoyage for the United Kingdom, it being 
understood that up to the present time various 
methods of marking are adopted in different 
localities. The Conference continued its sittings 
till April of this year, and has dealt exhaustively 
with the whole qiiestion. 

The largest, most useful, and most consiDicuous^ 
floating sea-marks we possess, are our floating 
lights. The navigator is iamiliar with the 
appearance above the horizon, as he pursues 


! his course, of an open globe or ball in frame- 
work, wliich, apparently rising, gradually reveals 
below it first the mast, and then the hull of 
a red-painted vessel, bearing on her sides, in 
immense white letters, the name of some well- 
known danger, such as Owers, or Kentish 
Knock. If a liglitship be passed off 'the Irish 
coast, she will be . coloured black with a white 
stripe, but in otlier respects will be much like 
an English one, save perhaps in the case of the 
vessel j)haced to mark the Barrels Bock, which 
carries at her mainmast head a black barrel. 

The Goodwin Sands afford as good an example 
of sea-marking by means of floating objects 
as we have around our shores, while they will 
be perhaps the most familiar — by name at all 
events. Here, besides buoys of .several classes, to 
which we shall have occasion to refer presently, 
is moored at the north-east end of the sand the 
Goodioin lightship, to the west the G^dl^ on the 
east or outside the East Goodwin^ and at the south- 
west end the South Band Head. Literally in all 
weathers — as they have done for years and years 
past — ^ride unfailingly these stout staunch craft, 
which run in size from about one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred tons builder’s tonnage. 
Sea-marks by day, lights on the waters by night, 
and practically as permanent guides to the 
mariner as any granite-built tower standing on 
a rock. How is it managed? one may well 
ask. It is done partly by the design and 
strength of the timber-built vessel, partly by her 
mushroom-shaped anchor weighing a couple of 
tons, but more especially by the extraordinary 
length of the severely proved' one and a half inch 
chain cable connecting the two, which in one 
instance is as much as three hundred and fifteen 
fathoms, or six hundred and thirty yards. Such 
elasticity, such a spring, is given by the length 
of chain — ordinarjly two hundred and ten fathoms 
—and the weight of the vessel is such a mere cork, 
so to speak, at the end of it, that there is far less 
chance of her parting her moorings in a hurricane 
than there is of a light kite, pro'^dded with the 
best cord that can be bought, snapping its line 
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ill a liigli wind. Eiding in a heavy gale with 
her full length of chain out — and it is hove in 
or loaid out according to the force of the wind 
and state of the sea — the worst hours are passed 
when both wind and tide are opposed to her, 
When the tide makes back against the gale, it is 
surprising ivhat comparatively easy work, even 
in the roughest weather, the well-designed boat 
makes of it. In cases where no bearings can be 
taken, where the lightship lies perhaps miles out 
of sight of land to mark some outlying sand, a 
deep-sea lead, which weighs dver thirty pounds, 
attached to a line, is kept overboard, and by duly 
observing this, it can always be determined whether 
the vessel is retaining her proper x^osition, or 
driving from her station. Were such a thing to 
happen, as a light vessel to break adrift or drive 
so far as to be no longer a guide, the ball or other 
beacon at her mast-head would be struck by day, 
and her ordinary lights discontinued by night ; 
the room- of these last being taken by a red light 
at each end of the vessel, whilst a red flare light 
would be shown every quarter of an hour. 

The ordinary lights of neighbouring lightships 
are so varied, of course, in character as to be dis- 
tinctive. Of the four Goodwin vessels named, the 
first in order shows tliree flashes in quick succes- 
sion every minute'; the -second is a twenty seconds’ 
revolving light ; the third, a green fifteen seconds’ 
revolver ; and Ihe fourth, a fixed bright light. 
The intensity of some of our floating lights equals 
that which would be produced by between eight 
and nine thousand standard candles. In every ! 
instance, lamps and reflectors, forming what is 
called the catoptric character of light, are used. 
The difficulties attendant on the motion of the 
vessel have so far interfered fatally with the 
adoption of the dioptric system, or illumination by 
means of lenses. The revolving apparatus, where 
there is one, is managed by Clockwork which is 
furnished with what is known as a centrifugal 
governor, by which the revolutions are controlled 
to a nicety in the worst of weather. Eapeseed oil 
is the illuminant. The lanterns have the appear- 
ance of forming part of the masts up and down 
which they slide. They are kept, as a rule, 
when lowered during the day, in a lantern-house 
built on deck. The beacons at the mast-heads 
are also varied to a certain extent. Thus, 
instead of the ordinary ball, the Would off the 
south end of Hasborough Sand has a diamond, 
the East Goodioin has a half diamond over a 
diamond, and the Goodwin has three masts with 
balls, the ball at the mizen being six feet lower 
than that at the foremast head. 

Of more recent growth than lights and balls 
, as part of the equipment of many of the floating 
lights, is the powerful fog-signal which is brought 
into play during fog. Ironically termed a 

‘siren,’ nothing can be more disagreeable than 
the din raised by this instrument, and its iron 
trumpet, worked by a hot-air engine. When in 
use, the horn is x^oi^fsd to windward. The 
sound produced is exactly like the bellowing or 
lowing, if that be more correct, of a great cow. 
A further means of distinction in the shax^e 
of high and low notes has been of late intro- 
duced, to guard against confusion with the 
horns of navigating -vessels, and other light- 
ships. Eor distinctive purposes, also, the blasts 
are varied at different stations. So disagreeable 


is this fog-signalling duty acknowledged to be, 
rest and sleex:) being pretty well out of tlie 
question ‘in the same ship with it,’ that in 
addition to extra pay to certain of the men for 
acting as signal-drivers, the whole crew receive 
what they call ‘ Hoise-money,’ an allowance 
calculated at the rate of so much an hour for 
the time the signal is actually in oxoeration. 

To make our floating lights useful again in 
another way, the experiment of connecting one- 
of them with the shore by means of an electric 
telegraph cable is about to be ^ tried. The Bunh 
is the vessel chosen. She lies about nine miles , 
in a straight line from the Essex shore, in the 
vicinity of a dreaded danger known as the Long 
Sand. The cable will be landed at Walton-on- 
the-ISTaze, and the wires connected with Harwich 
and Eamsgate. Whenever, therefore, a vessel is 
wrecked within sight of the lightshix^, or is heard 
of there as needing assistance, a message can be 
at once desxDatched to either or both of these 
places from the Bunlc^ and the life-boats will 
doubtless be on the spot as quickly as it is pos- 
sible for them to be. A model illustrating the 
XDroposed experiment will be remembered by 
visitors to the Fisheries Exhibition as by no 
means one of its least interesting features. The 
telegraph cable will be carried nearly ux^ to the 
bows of the lightship, from the ground through 
the centre of a double chain cable, and will be 
fitted with appliances to prevent it from fouling 
with the moorings or becoming twisted through 
the swinging of the ship. Should the experi- 
ment prove successful, we may expect to see 
many of our floating lights thus connected with 
the land. 

We have now, or shall have very shortly, 
something like sixty lightships on the coasts of 
England and Ireland, exclusive of those under, 
the jurisdiction of port and harbour authorities. 
Scotland’s seaboard needs apparently no , regular 
lightship. The chief danger the floating lights 
encounter, singular to say, seeing that they are 
at anchor, is that of collision. Last year, nearly 
twenty cases occurred of EngHsh lightships being 
.run into and more or less seriously damaged by 
passing vessels. The penalties imposed by Act 
of Parliament for this ungrateful behaviour are 
occasionally enforced, as it only seems right they 
should be, looking at the possible gravity of the 
consequences. • 

The oldest station for a lightship is the far- 
famed Nore, which was marked as far back .as 
1732. The vessel lies in the best position for 
entering the Thames and Medway and to clear 
the Hore Sand. The lightship riding in the 
greatest deptli of water is that lying between the 
Land’s End and the Scilly Isles, in forty-two 
fathoms, near the cluster of rocks known as the 
Seven Stones ; whilst the one most distant from 
the land is that placed to mark the outer Dowsing 
Shoal in the North Sea, about thirty-three and a 
half miles from Spurn Point in Yorkshire. All 
liglitshixDS give direct warning in the event . of 
a vessel approaching too closely to the ^ shoals in 
their vicinity by firing a gun and hoisting the 
signal, ‘You are standing into danger.’^ They 
also, in certain cases, by means of special call- 
rockets of great brilliancy, fetch assistance from 
the shore to vessels in distress. ^ 

FoEo-wing upon the lightships, and seen often 
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in the intervals between them like a line of 
skirmishers along the edge of the sancl, come the 
buoys, which have of late been associated with 
several very interesting experiments. Broadly 
speaking, we can dispose of their general feature's 
in a few words. All the navigation buoys now 
constructed are, like our war-ships, made of iron, 
wood being quite superseded by it. In shape, 
there are but two kinds of buoys commonly used — 
conical, or those which show the pointed top of 
a cone out of the water ; and ‘ can,’ or those which 
have a flat top. They are so distinctive that the 
one has been seldom if ever mistaken for the 
. other. The former ride higher out of the water, 
can be seen farther, and are altogether more 
conspicuous. They range in size nowada^'S from 
six feet in height to thirteen feet in the case 
of the former, and to eight feet in the case of 
the latter. There are, however, spherical buoys 
which are simply, as their name implies, globular, 
and show half or more of, their shape above the 
flotation line. Like the lightships, the buoys pre- 
serve their stations admirably, as a general rule, 
and are in the case of the buoys of the largest 
size moored with the chain that has done its duty 
for three years in holding one of the floating 
lights. A long length of chain is here again 
depended on to preserve position, equalling about 
three times the depth of water in exposed 
situations. The sinkers or weights to which 
the lower end of the buoy chain is attached 
are simply fiat pieces of iron of an oval shape, 
-of from six to forty hundredweight, with a 
shank or handle in the centre. The distinctive 
moimtings or beacons for buoys at the, present 
tirqe are balls or globes, cages, diamonds, triangles, 
inverted triangles, and St George’s and St Andrew’s 
. crosses. The mountings are at the upper end 
of a staff, the lower end of which is fixed in the 
top of the buoy. 

The chief aim of most of the recent experiments 
Avith buoys has been to secure appliances in 
connection with them that will denote their 
position at night or in foggy or thick weather. 
And first we will take the gas-lighted buoy, which 
is spherical in shape, and forms in itself the 
reservoir for the supply of gas to be used. Eroin 
this , reservoir a tube projects about twelve feet 
or so above water, carrying at the upper end 
a lantern and burner so protected that the 
flame is proof against wind and water. The illu- 
minant is compressed oil gas. This gas is made 
from paraffin once refined ; it is subsequently 
drawn by means of a compression pump from 
the' gasometer, and forced into gas-holders at a 
pressure of one hundred and fifty pounds to the 
square inch.- These gas-holders are conveyed 
alongside the buoy, which is thereupon connected 
to one of them with a flexible tube, and the buoy 
is filled in a short time at a pressure of about 
ninety pounds to the square inch. The burner 
is set to work, and the light left to burn day and 
night tin the next supply of gas is required, which 
may not be for a month or two or even longer, 
according to the quantity of , gas consumed and 
the size of the reservoir. The pressure of gas in 
the burner is so beautifully regulated by a very 
delicately constructed automatic appliance, that 
whatever the quantity of gas in the buoy may be, 

, the supply to the light is always the same. ^ The 
flame commonly shown is equal in intensity to 


about twenty candles, and can be seen fairly well 
as a rule about a mile and a half off, or perhaps 
much farther under certain conditions. In the 
daytime, however, such a buoy may generally 
be passed without an observer being able to 
detect the light. 

In consequence of the increased and increasing 
speed of vessels, and the more powerful lights 
cpried by. the better class of them, the neces- 
sity has arisen for rendering navigation lights 
as often as possible group-flashing or occulting 
in character. A good specimen of the occulting 
light is that at the ISTorth Eoreland, which gazes 
steadily at you, so to speak, and then suddenly 
gives you a most knowing wink, which every halt- 
minute it repeats^ As an example of the group- 
flashing light, we^ cannot do better than cite the 
floating light at the Eoyal Sovereign Shoal in the 
English Channel, which shows three flashes in 
quick succession every minute. Such lights a^ 
these can hardly be mistaken by the mariner. 
The gas-lighted buoy will perhaps play a greater 
part , in the future for the purpose of marking 
the navigable channels of rivers, where it can 
also be easily got at, than at sea as a naviga- , 
tion buoy. The idea of lighting floating marks, 
in this way having been patented, the cost of a 
buoy of this character, including royalty, is some- 
thing like four hundred pounds. 

The next floating sea-mark we will turn to is 
the Automatic Signal Buoy or Whistling Buoy. 
This buoy, called also after, its inventor .the 
Courtenay Buoy, is so constructed, that the 
water in which it floats, through the motion 
of the buoy itself, acts as a piston in a tube, 
which, beginning below the buoy, passes upwards 
through its centre. Air, which enters the tube 
by a valve above the level of the water, thus 
becomes compressed, and is forced through a 
small pipe at the upper end of the tube, sound- 
ing a large whistle or bell-piece which is fitted 
above all. This ingenious instrument is said to 
have made itself heard distinctly as far off as • 
seven miles ; but however that may be, it has ^ 
been foimd so effective at much shorter distances, 
that it has been and is being widely put 
under practical trial. An automatic signal buoy 
costs much the same as a gas buoy. 

The Bell Buoy is another form of floating sea- 
mark largely used. The movement of the buoy 
itself here again sets the signal in operation. The 
bell generally weighs about three hundredweight, 
and is fixed above the buoy within supports, 
being struck by clappers that hang on all 
sides of it. An apparently ingenious method of 
sounding these bells by means of a rolling shot, 
instead of strildng-rods, has also been devised, 
as well as plans by which similar results could 
be achieved by the agency of wheels within the 
buoy or ..without. There are bell boats as well 
as bell buoys, but the principle of working the 
sio-nal is much the same 'in each instance, the 
d&erence being solely in the form of the floating 
body. 

Experiments have been also made of late Tvnth 
a view to render buoys visible in the dark by 
means of luminous paint. We have not heard, 
however, so fai*, that on buoys at sea any 
decidedly satisfactory results have been attained 
in this way ; but the trials, we believe, are not 
yet formally concluded. 
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A form of sea-mark wliicli is used off some of 
tlie shores of the Continent, and especial!}’- in the 
approaches to and channels of rivers, and known 
as a spar-buoy, has recently been tried in our own 
waters. It is so designed that a spar or mast 
stands almost perpendicularly out of the water, 
in some instances to a height of about eighteen 
feet. In the river Weser the channel is thus 
marked on one side, the effect being described 
as similar to that presented by a row of black 
posts, each being surmounted by a letter of the 
alphabet, which is also niarked on the body of 
the buoy. These spar-buoys have proved, how- 
ever, as sea-marks to be far inferior to conical 
buoys. 

Buoys are either painted a single colour, red 
. or black ; or they, are varied by vertical stripes 
or white horizontal rings j or they are checkered 
with white. The impossibility of distinguishing 
a red buoy from a black one even at so short 
a distance as a quarter of a mile, under certain 
conditions of light, has been long known and 
recently testified to again by many witnesses. 

The members of the recent Buoyage Conference 
may certainly be congratulated on the success, 
attending their labours. To use the language of 
the President of the Board of Trade, Hhe Confer- 
ence has resulted in a practical agreement by all 
the parties concerned both as to the objects to be 
sought and the means by which they may be 
accomplished.’ The recommendations made with 
a view to secure uniformity of practice, are, that 
as you proceed with a main flood tide, or enter 
a harbour, river, or estuary, you shall find conical 
buoys on your right hand, or starboard side, all of 
a single colour. On your left hand, or port side, 
you should have ‘can’ buoys of another char- 
acteristic colour, either single or party- colour. 
Where middle grounds occur in a- channel, their 
ends should be marked by sphericaL buoys with 
horizontal white stripes. The beacons carried by 
buoys should be painted in one dark colour, globes 
being placed on the starboard hand buoys, cages 
on those to port, diamonds on the buoys marking 
the outer ends , of middle grounds, and triangles on 
those at the inner ends. Buoys on the same side 
of a channel to be distinguished by names, num- 
bers, or letters ; or where necessary, by beacons. 
Special and isolated positions to be marked by 
bell buoys, gas-lighted buoys, automatic signal 
buoys, and the like. Wrecks to be marked, as 
now, by green buoys, with the word ‘Wreck’ in 
white letters ; and, when forming a serious clanger 
or obstruction to navigation, to be indicated by a 
lightship similarly coloured, showing on one end 
of a yard two balls placed vertically, and on the 
other a single ball, the latter being on the side 
nearest the wreck. The vessel to be laid near 
the ' side of the wreck next mid-channel, when 
possible, and at night, lights substituted for the 
• balls. 

The cost of this branch of the public service 
is something like seventy thousancT pounds per 
annum ; a single lightship of improved construc- 
tion costing, when complete, eight thousand pounds, 
or naore. No public money, we will venture to 
say, is better spent, both in the interests of the sea- 
faring public and of humanity at large ; whilst 
none yields a larger interest on outlay, if we have 
regard to the value of the lives, ships, and freights 
it is the means of saving. We have often been 


struck by the strong feelings of gratitude mani- 
fested by all classes of seamen towards the Trinity 
House and the Scottish and Irish Lighthouse 
Commissions for the assistance rendered to navi- 
gation by all this excellent and beautiful work. 
Sometimes these feelings take a p)ractical turn, and 
many a present of books and papers is made, and 
many a kindly service rendered when occasions 
offer, to the crews who man our lights on the 
waters,.; while not many years since, one of the 
Collectors of light-duties received anonymously 
a bank-note accompanied by the following words : 
‘Please find ten pounds sterling, which ten pounds 
please send to your lighthouse authorities towards, 
the support of lighthouses, the great and blessed 
protection to poor sea-faring folk of all nations 
on coming to dangerous and rocky coasts. Prom 
one who is deeply impressed with a sense of 
humility and gratitude to a loving and merciful 
God.’ 


THE ROSEEY EOLK. 

CHAPTER XIS. — HOW LADY MARTLETT HUMBLED 

^ THE DOCTOR. 

^ I HATE him, and I ’ll humble him yet ! ’ said 
Lady Martlett, with her eyes flashing, as she saw 
Jack Scales coming along the path towards the 
drawing-room vdndow. ‘How dares he assume 
such a high tone towards me ! I believe he 
knows I’m in here alone,’ she said to herself 
angrily as he passed ; ‘ and he has gone by on 
purpose to pique me. It is his conceit.. He 
thinks I care for him. Oh, it is unbearable I ’ 
she cried impetuously. ‘I’ll bring him as a 
supplicant to my knees ; and when !■ do,’ she 
continued, with a flash of triumph in her dark 
eyes, ‘he shall know what it is to have slighted 
and laughed at me ! ’ 

She fanned her flaming cheeks, and started up 
to pace the room, when once 'more there was the 
sound of the doctor’s footsteps, as, in utter ignor- 
ance of Lady Martlett’s presence, he returned 
along the gravel walJc, thinking deeply over the 
knotty points of his patient’s case. 

‘ Heigh-ho-ha-hum ! ’ sighed, or rather half- 
yawned Jack Scales, as he turned in at the window 
very slowly and thoughtfully, and for the moment 
did not see that the ^ room was occupied. — ‘Ah, 
Lady Martlett, you here*?’ he \said coolty. — 

‘ What a lovely day ! ’ 

‘Yes, doctor ; charming,’ she said, softening her 
voice. 

‘And this is a lovely place. — Your home, the 
Court, is, of course, far more pretentious.’ 

‘ I was not aware that there was anything ' 
pretentious about Leigh Court,’ returned Lady 
Martlett coldly. 

‘Well, pretentious is perhaps not the word,’ 
said Jack ; ‘ I mean big and important, and solid 
and wealthy, and that sort of thing.’ 

‘ Oh, I see.’ 

‘Been ut) to the Academy, of course?’ asked 
Scales. 

‘ Y es,’ replied Lady Martlett coldly. ‘ There was 
nothing, though, worth looking at. I was terribly 
bored.’ 

‘ Hah ! I suppose you would be. I had a 
couple of hours. All I could spare. There is 
some admhable work there, all the same.’ 
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‘I was not aware that Doctor Scales was an art 
critic.’ 

‘ Heither was I ; but when I see a landscape 
that is a faithful rendering of nature in some 
beautiful or terrible mood, I cannot lielp admirinf^ 
it.’ 

^ ‘ Some people profess to be very fond of 
pictures.’ 

‘ I am one of those foolish people, Lady 
Martlett.’ 

‘Did you notice the portraits of some of the 
fashionable beauties, Doctor Scales ? ’ 

‘0 yes,’ he said; ‘several of them, and it set 
me thinking.’ 

‘ Ho ? Eeally I ’ said her Ladyship, with a 
mocking laugh. ‘Was Doctor Scales touchediby 
the beauty of some of the painted canvases vdth 
speaking eyes ? ’ 

‘No; not a bit,’ he answered cheerily — ‘not 
a bit. , It set me wondering how it was that 
Lady Martlett’s portrait was not on the walls.’ 

‘ I am not a fashionable beauty,’ said the lady 
hauditily. 

‘Well, let us say a beauty, and not fashion- 
able.’ 

A flash of triumph darted from Lady Martlett’s 
eyes. lie had granted, then, that she was beau- 
tiful — at last. 

But Jack Scales saw the look. 

‘ I have no desire to be painted for an exhibi- 
tion,’ said Lady Martlett quietly. 

‘ But I thought all ladies loved to be admired.’ 

‘Surely not all,’ she replied. ' ‘Are all women 
so weak V ■ 

‘Well, I don’t know. That is a question that 
needs discussing. I am’ disposed to think they 
are. It is a woman’s nature ; and when she does 
not care for admiration, she is either very old, or 
there is something wrong.’ 

‘ Why, you libel our sex.’ 

‘ By no means, madam. I did not say that they 
love the admiration of many."' Surely she must 
be a' verjr unpleasant woman indeed who does not 
care for the admiration of one man.’ 

‘ He is caught ! ’ thought LAdy Martlett, • with 
a strange feeling of triumpli. Perhaps there was 
something else in her sensation, but she would 
not own it then. 

‘Perhaps you are right,’ she said quietly. ‘It 
may be natural ; but in these days, Doctor Scales, 
education teaches us to master our weakness.’ 

‘Which most of us do,’ he returned, with a 
bow.' ‘But really, if your Ladyship’s portrait, 

jDainted by a masterly hand, had been hung’ 

He stopped short, as if thinking how to say his 
next words. 

‘Well, doctor'?’ she said, giving him a look 
which he caught, weighed, and valued on the 
instant at its true worth. 

‘It would have had a crowd around it to 
admire.’ 

. ‘ The artist’s work, doctor ? ’ 

‘No, madam; the beauty of the features • the 
artist had set himself to limn.’ 

‘Is this a compliment,' doctor, or a new form 
of bantering , Mrs Scarlett’s guest ? ’ demanded 
Lady Martlett, rather bitterly. 

‘ Neither the one nor the other, but the simple 
truth.’ 

Lady Martlett fought hard to conceal the 
exultation; nay, more, the thrill of pleasure that 


ran through her nerves as she heard these words ; 
but though outwardly she seemed quite calm, 
her cheeks were more highly coloimed than • 
usual, and her voice sounded deeper and more 
rich. . . 

^ Scales told himself she was plotting to humble 
him to the very dust, so he stood upon his guard. 

Perhaps he did not know himself. Who does 2 
If he had, he might have acted diflerently as he 
met Lady Martlett’s eyes when she raised hers 
and said : ‘ So, then. Doctor Scales has turned 
courtier and flatterer.’ ■ 

‘No; I was speaking very sincerely.’ 

‘ Ought I to sit here,’ said Lady Martlett, ‘ and 
listen to a gentleman who tells me I am. more 
handsome than one of the fashionable ' beauties 
of the season ? ’ 

‘Why notP he replied, smiling. ‘Is the truth- 
ful compliment so displeasing 1 ’ 

‘No,’ she said softly; ‘I do not think it is;’ 
and beneath her lowered lashes, the look of 
triumph intensified as she led him on to speak 
more plainly. 

‘ It ought not to be,’’ he continued, speaking 
warmly .now. ‘ I have paid , you a compliment, 
Lady Martlett, but it is in all sincerity.’ 

‘He will be on his knees to me directly,’ she 
thought, ‘ and then ’ 

‘For,’ he still continued, ‘woman generally is a 
very beautiful work of creation : complicated, 
wonderful—mentally and corporeally — perfect.’ 

‘ Perfect, Doctor Scales 2 ’ 

‘Yes, madam; perfect. Your Ladyship, for 
instance, is one of the most — I think I may say 
the most perfect woman I ever saw.’ 

‘ Doctor Scales ! ’ she said aloud, as she drew 
herself up, half-angry, but thoroughly indorsing 
his words ; and then to herself, in the triumph 
that flushed her as she saw the animation in his 
eyes and the colour in his cheeks : ‘ At last he is 
moved ; he never spoke or looked like that before.’ 
Then aloud : ‘You are really very complimentary. 
Doctor Scales ; ’ and she gave him a sharp arrow- 
like glance, which he saw was barbed with con- 
tempt. 

‘Well, yes, Lady Martlett, I siq^pose I am,’ 
he said ; ‘ but it was truly honest, and I will be 
frank with you. Eeally, I never come into your 

presence — I never see you But . no ; I ought 

not to venture to say it to you.’ 

‘Why not'?’ she asked, with an arch look. ‘I 
am not a silly" young girl, but a woman who has 
seen something of the world.’ 

.‘ True, yes,’ he said, as if encouraged ; and Lady 
Martlett’s bosom rose and fell with the excitement 
of her expected triumph. 

‘Well,’ she said, smiling, and that smile had 
in it a power that nearly brought him to her 
feet ; ‘ you were saying : “ I never see you ” ’ 

‘Exactly. Yes,’ he returned quickly; ‘I will 
say it. You’ll pardon me, I know. lam but a 
weak man, with an intense love ’ 

She drew a long breath, and half tiu’ned away 
her head. 

‘ For the better parts of my profession.’ 

Lady Martlett’s face became fixed, and she 
listened to him intently. 

‘Yes; I confess I do love my profession, and 
I never see you in your perfection of womanly 
beauty, without feeling an intense desire to — to 
— ^well — dissect you.’ 
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Lady Martletfc started tip from tlie seat, where, 
in a studied attitude, she had well displayed the 
graceful undulations of her figure, and stood 
before Doctor Scales, proud, haughty, and indig- 
nant. Her eyes flashed ; there was an ardent 
colour in her cheeks, which then seemed to flood 
back to her heart, leaving her white with anger. 

‘How dare you!’ she began, in the mortifica- 
tion and passion that came . upon her ; and then, 
thoroughly mastered, and imable to control herself 
■ longer, she burst into a wild hysterical fit of 
laughter and hurried out of the room. 

Scales rose and stood watching the door as 
it swung to, and there was a look of tenderness 
and regret in his countenance as he muttered : 
‘ Too bad — too bad 1 Brutal and insulting ! And 
to a woman — a lady of her position and refine- 
ment ! I ’ll go and beg her pardon — ask her to 
forgive me — make confession of why I spoke so. 
— Fo. Put my head beneath her heel, to be 
crushed by her contempt 'I It wouldn’t do.’ 

CHAPTER XX. — OLD JOHH IS PATERXAL, AXD 
EAXNY MAKES A PROlUISE. 

‘ How do give me a rose, j\Ir Monnick ; do, 
please.’ . 

‘Give you a rose, my dear*?’ said John Monnick, 
pausing in his task of thinning out the super- 
abundant growth amongst the swelling grapes. 
‘ Well, I don’t like to refuse you anything, though 
it do seem a shame to cut the poor things, when 
they look so much prettier on the trees.’ 

‘ Oh, but I like to have one to wear, Mr 
Monnick, to pin in my breast.’ 

‘ And then, as soon as it gets a bit faded, my 
dear, you chucks it away.’, 

‘ 0 no ; not if it ’s a nice one, Mr Monnick. 
I put it in water afterwards, and let it recover.’ 

‘Putting things in water, ’specially masters, 
don’t always make ’em recover, my dear,’ said 
the old man, picking out and snapping off a few 
more shoots. ‘ Hah ! ’ he cried, after a good sniff 
at the bunch of succulent pieces, and then placing 
one acid tendriled scrap in his mouth, twisting 
it up, and munching it like some ruminating 
animal — ‘ smell that, my dear ; there ’s a scent 1 ’ 
and he held out the bunch to the pretty coquettish- 
looking maid. 

‘ De-licious, Mr Monnick,’ said the girl, taking 
a long sniff' at the shoots. ‘And now you will 
give me a nice pretty rosebud, won’t you?’ 

‘ I alius observe,’ said the old man thoughtfully 
going on with his work, ‘ that if you want some- 
thing, Eanny, you calls, me Mister Monnick ; but 
' if I ask you to do any thing for me, or you have 
an order from the master or missus, it ’s nothing 
but plain John.’ 

‘ Gh, I don’t always think to call you Mr 
'Monnick,’ said the girl archly. — ‘But I must go 
now. Do give me a nice just opening bud.’ . 

‘Well, if you’ll be a good girl, and promise 
only to take one, I ’ll give you leave to fetch your 
scissors and cut a Homer.’ 

‘What! one of those nasty common-looking 
little dirty pinlvy ones?’ cried the girl. ‘No, 
thank you ; I want one of those.’ As she spoke, 
she pointed to a trellis at the end of the green- 
house, over which was trailed the abundant growth 
of a hook-thorned climbing rose. 

‘^^Tiatj one o’ my Ma’shal Niels?’ exclaimed 


the old gardener. ‘I should just think not. 
Besides,’ he added with a grim smUe, ‘yaller 
wouldn’t suit your complexion.’ 

‘ Now, don’t talk stuff,’ cried the girl. ‘ Yellow 
does suit dark people. — Do cut me one, there ’s a 
dear good man.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the old man ; ‘and then, next time 
you get washing out your bits o’ lace 'and things, 
you ’ll go hanging ’em to dry on my trained plants 
in the sun.’ 

‘ No ; I won’t. There, I promise you I ’H never 
do so any more.’ 

‘Till nex’ time. — I say, Eanny, when’s Mr 
Prayle going back to London?’ 

‘ I don’t know,’ replied the girl, rather sharply. 
‘HowcanI teU?’ 

‘ Oh, I thought p’r’aps he might have been 
telling you last night.’ 

‘ Telling me last night ! ’ echoed the girl. ‘ Where 
should he be telling me ? ’ 

‘ Why, down the field- walk, to be sure, when 
he was a- talking to you.’ 

‘ That I ’m sure he wasn’t,’ cried the ^ girl, 
changing colour. 

‘Well, he was a- wagging his mouth up and 
down and making sounds like words ; and so was 
you, Fanny, my dear.’ 

‘ Oh, how can you say so ! ’ 

‘This way,’ said the old man, facing her and 
speaking very deliberately. ‘ What was he saying 
to you V 

‘ I — I wasn’t ’ 

‘Stop a moment,’ said the old man. ‘Mr 
Arthur Prayle ’s such a religious-spoken sort o’ 
gent, that I dessay he was giving you all sorts o’ 

^ good advice, and I ’m sure he wouldn’t .like you 
to tell a lie.’ 

‘ I ’m not telling a lie ; I ’m not. — Oh, you 
wicked, deceitful, spying old thing ! ’ she cried, 
bursting into tears. ‘ How dare you come watch- 
ing me ! ’ . _ 

‘I didn’t come watching you, my dear. I was 
down there with a pot, picking up the big- gray 
slugs that come out o’ the field into the garden ; 
for they feeds the ducks, and saves my plants as 
well. — Now, lookye here, my dear ; you’re a very 
pretty girl, and it ’s very nice to be tallced to 
by a young man, I dessay. I never cared for 
it myself ; but young women do.’ 

‘ How dare you speak to me like that ! ’ cried 
the girl, flatning up. 

‘ ’Cause I ’m an old man, and knows the ways 
o’ the world, my dear. Mr Arthur comes down 
the garden to me and gives me bits o’ religious 
instruction and advice like ; but. if he wants to 
rgive any to you, I think he ou^it to do it in 
the house, and give it to Martha Betts and cook 
at the same time.’ 

‘ It ’s all a wicked story,’ cried Fanny angrily ; 

‘ and I won’t stop here to be insulted ! ’ 

‘Don’t, my deaf. But I’m going to walk over 
to your brother William’s to-night, and have a 
bit o’ chat with him ’bout things in general, 
and I thought I’d give him my opinion on the 
j)ynte.’ 

Fanny had reached the door of the vinery; 
but these words stopped her short, and she came 
back with her face changing from red to white 
and back again. ‘You are going to tell my 
brother William ? ’ 

‘Yes, my dear, as is right and proper too. 
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Master aren’t fit to be talked to ; and it’s a tMng 
as I couldn’t say to missus. It aren’t in the 
doctor’s way; and if I was to so mnch as hint 
at it to Miss Kaleigh, she’d snap my head off, and 
then send you home.’ 

The girl stood staring mutely with her lips 
apart at the old gardener, who went on deliberately 
snapping out the shoots, and staring up at the 
roof with, his head amongst the vines. One 
moment her eyes hashed ; the next they softened 
and the tears brimmed in them. She made a 
movement towards the old man where he sat 
perched upon his steps calmly ruminating with 
liis mouthful of acid shoots; then, in a fit of 
indignation, she shrank back, but ended by going 
close up to him and laying her hand upon his 
arm. 

‘ Leave that now,’ she said. 

‘ Nay, nay, my lass ; I ’ve no time to spare. 
Here’s all these shoots running away wuth the 
jushe and strength as ought to go into the grapes ; 
and the master never touches them now. It all 
falls upon my shoulders, since he ’s iU.’ 

^Yes, yes; you work very hard; but I want 
to talk to you a minute.’ • 

‘Well; there then,’ he said. — ‘Now, what is 
it*?’ and he left off his task to select a nice fresh 
tendril to munch. 

‘ You — youwvon’t tell Brother William ? ’ 

‘ Ay, but I shall. Why, what does it matter to 
you, if it was all a lie and you warn’t there ? ’ 

‘ But William will think it was me, Mr Monnick ; 

and he is so particular; and There, I’ll 

confess it was me.’ 

‘ Thankye,’ said the old man, with a grim smile ; 
‘but my eyes are not bad enough to make a 
mistake.’ 

. ‘ But you won’t tell William ? ’ 

‘It aren’t pleasant for you, my dear ; but you’ll 
thanlc me for it some day.’ 

‘But it would make such trouble. William 
would come over and see Mr Prayle ; and you 
know how violent my brother can be. There’s 
plenty of trouble in the house without that.’ 

‘I don’t know as William Cressy would be 
violent, my dear. He ’s a very fine young fellow, 
and as good a judge o’ gardening as he is of his 
farm. He’s very proud of his sister; and he 
said to me one day ’ 

‘ William said — ^to you V 

‘Yes, my dear, to me, over a quiet pipe, as he 
had along o’ me one. evening in my. tool-house. 
“John Monnick,” he says, “our* Panny ’s as pretty 
a little lass as ever stepped, ' and some day she ’ll 
be having a chap.” ’ 

‘ Having a chap ! ’ echoed Fanny, with her lip 
curling in disgust. 

‘ “ And that ’s all right and proper, if he ’s a good 
sort ; but I ’m not going to have her take up 
with anybody, and I’m not going to have her 
fooled.”’ 

‘ I wish William would mind his own business,’ 
cried Fanny, stamping her foot. ‘He’s got a 
deal to talk about ; coming and staring at a stupid 
housemaid.’ 

‘ Martha Betts aren’t stupid, my dear, and a 
housemaid’s is a very honourable situation. The 
first woman as ever lived in a house must have 
been a housemaid, just the same as the first man 
was a gardener. Don’t you sneer at lowly occu- 
pations. Everything as is honest is good.’ 


‘ 0 yes, of course.— But you won’t tell William*?’ 

‘I feel, my dear, as if I must,’ returned the old 
man, taking the giiTs hand, and patting it softly. 
‘You’re a very pretty little lass, and it’s quite 
right that you should have a sweetheart.’ 

‘ Sweetheart, indeed ! ’ cried Fanny in disgust. 

‘But that Mr Arthur aren’t the sort.’ 

‘ How do you know 1 ’ cried the girl defiantly. 

‘ ’Cause I ’m an old man as has seen a deal of 
the world, my dear, and I ’ve got a grand-daughter, 
just lilve you. I shouldn’t have thought it of Mr 
Prayle, and I don’t know as I shan’t speak to him 
about it myself.’ 

‘0 no, no 1 ’ exclaimed the girl excitedly; 

‘ Pray, don’t do that.’ 

The old man loosened her hand to sit gazing 
thoughtfully before him, while the girl once more 
grasped his arm. 

‘ There’s on’y one thing as would make m.e say 
I ' wouldn’t speak to William Cressy and Mr- 
Arthur.’ 

‘And what’s thatl’ demanded the girl. 

‘You a-giving of me your solemn promise as 
you won’t let IMn Arthur talk to you again.’ 

‘ I ’ll promise.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the old man; ‘it’s easy enough to 
promise ; but will you keep it ? ’ 

-‘Yes, yes ; that I vdU.’ 

‘You see he’s a gentleman, and you’re only 
a farmer’s daughter, my dear ; and he wouldn’t 
thinlc no more of you, after once he ’d gone away 
from here ; and then you ’d be frettin’ your pretty 
little heart out.’ 

‘ Then you won’t tell Brother William V 

‘WeU, I won’t.’ 

‘ Nor yet speak to Mr Arthur V 

‘ IjTot this time, my dear ; but if I see any more 
of it, I shall go straight over to William Cressy, 
and then he’ll do what seems best in his own 
eyes.’ 

‘ I think it would be far more creditable of you, 
gardener, if you were attending to your vines, 
instead' of wasting your time gossiping vdth the 
maids,’ said a stern sharp voice. — ‘And as for you, 
Fanny, I think you have enough to do indoors.’ 

‘ If you please, ma’am, you are not my mistress,’ ‘ 
said the girl pertly. 

‘No, Fanny, and never shall be; but your 
mistress is too much taken up with her cares to 
note, your negligence, therefore I sjpeak. — Now, ■ 
go!’ 

A sharp answer was upon Fanny’s lips ; but she 
checked it ; and flounced out of the vinery, leaving 
Aunt Sophia with the gardener. 

‘I am surprised at you, John Monnick,’ con- 
tinued the old lady; ‘Your ‘master is helpless 
now, and you take advantage of it.’ 

‘ No, ma’am, no,’ said the old fellow, who would 
not bring the question of Fanny’s delinquenc}" 
into his defence. ‘I’m working as steadily as 
I can.’ 

‘ Humph ! ’ ejaculated Aunt Sophia. ‘ I never 
saw these vines so wild before.’ 

‘Well, they are behind, ma’am; but you see 
this is all extry. Master always done the vines 
himself, besides nearly aU the other "lass-work ; 
and the things do run away from me a bit.’ 

‘ Yes, if you encourage the maid-servants to 
come and talk.’ 

‘Yes, ma’am; shan’t occur again,’ said the old 
fellow grimly; and he went on busily snapping 
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out the shoots, while Aunt Sophia went* out into 
the garden, to meet Arthur Prayle, who was walk- 
ing thoughtfully up and down one of the green 
walks, with his hands behind liim, one liolding a 
memorandum book, the other a pencil, with which 
he made a note from time to time. 


ENGLAND’S MUSICAL EUTURE. 

Having heard a good deal lately about the great 
unmusicalness of the English as a nation, and 
being impressed with the vagueness with which 
this final judgment was usually substantiated, I 
must confess to feeling an incipient desire to carp, 
in my character of Briton, against what may be 
called a very sweeping assertion. The prune | 
origin of our deficiency was based, in the opinion of 
certain arbiters, on an alleged flaw in the national 
temperament : the absence of the artistic sense in 
our mental development. Nor would they hold 
forth any hope that this might ever be remedied 
to a complete and satisfying degree. Doubtless, 
we should improve, and -were rapidly improving ; 
so much was acknowledged. But the average 
Englishman had no inborn musical perception, 
like, for instance, the German. He did not regard 
music as a factor of existence, but as an accessory ; 
a thing which could be well dispensed- with, but 
which was desirable, partly because it was the 
mode, and partly, no doubt, owing to a certain 
latent emotional sympathy, which, they did not 
'deny, existed to a greater or less degree in 
nearly all civilised humanity, in connection with 
music. This, of course, principally of the uncul- 
tured masses. It was not denied that within 
the last forty or fifty years, a vast musical 
change 'had taken place among the better classes 
in England. But that was in no way relied 
upon as an earnest of future equality with other 
nations ; it was merely regarded as a result of the 
march of civilisation and culture. While other 
nations were already far forward on the road 
towards the ]D<^Hection of musicM development, 
not only receptive but creative, we were but |)ain- 
f Lilly arriving at the first stage of the journey, 
and commencing to be good listeners. There was 
that in us that would prevent our passing a 
certain point as a nation ; exceptions there might 
be, but in no pre-eminent degree. We should 
never produce a Beethoven or a Mendelssohn; 
and the best proof of that, in their estimation, 
was that we had not already done so ; just as the 
female sex has never produced a composer, and 
therefore never 'will. 

Now, let us go to the root of this accusation, 
and in the presence of the indisputable fact, that 
we are not at the present day so musical as other 
nations, endeavour to discover what it is that 
has hindered us in this branch of mental develop- 
ment. Let us consider first of all the emotional 
attributes understood by the term artistic. To 
be artistic is, I take it, to have a deep sympathy 
with, or to experience vivid emotion in the pres- 
ence of the beautiful, whether it be the beauty 
of natural -scenery, of the human form, of poetic 
thought, or of the artificial combinations of sounds 
called music. It is to derive pleasurable or^' 
intellectual sensations from harmony of colour, 
form, ' sound, or thought ; and to develop there- 
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from, by force of imitation at first, and afterwards 
by original conception, the faculty of reproducing 
similar or new beauties with the aid, in some 
arts, of masterly combinations of effects previously 
observed, but in poetry and music by purely 
artificial means. To a certain extent, even poetry 
is but the result of an abnormal development of 
the faculty of observation or perception combined 
with a rare delicacy of thought and utterance. 
But music is the only art where the creative 
faculty pure and simple is employed. Music 
itself is a creation of man. The painter or the 
sculptor can but reproduce what he and every 
one may have seen, or combinations thereof ; but 
the musician can create what no one has hitherto 
heard. The sea, the mountains, and the siLnsets 
have existed for all time ; but a composer may 
produce music to-morrow that shall be in some 
part outside human experience, and capable of 
awakening an emotion never before evoked in 
the listener. Having j)relected thus far, we may 
proceed to inquire into the cause of our deficien- 
cies both creative and receptive. 

The art of music is so modern a development, 
that it is only within the last two hundred years 
that anything having a title to the name of music 
has existed. Modern or music proper had its 
rise in Italy, where most of the arts in their 
modern form - also had their rise. Italy may be 
said to have been the cradle of the arts. The 
first participator with Italy in the newly dis- 
covered glories of the musical art was Germany. 
Italian opera and Italian church music found 
a sympathetic response in that country. But 
observe that this sympathy was at first ‘ entirely 
receiDtive. Until Gluck founded a national school , 
of music for his countrymen, Germany remained 
content to be catered for by Italy. No creative 
genius .showed itself then for years. There were 
indeed composers, in the ordinary acceptation of 
the word ; but they were servile imitators and 
plagiarists, whose creations, while possessing all 
the defects of the then Italian form, lacked its 
sole recommendations, originality and progressive- 
ness. Erance, indeed, had already formed a 
so-called national school, before Handel and 
Haydn respectively laid the gigantic foundations 
on which the mammoth modern structures of 
oratorio and symphony have since been raised. 
Thus we see that the German nation, who must 
be universally acknowledged the musical nation 
2mr excellence of to-day, were in their artistic 
infancy not only merely receptive, but also feebly 
imitative ; a sure sign of stagnant mediocrity, 
but clearly no obstacle to futime original great- 
ness. 

Now, let us, turning to England, compare our 
condition with that of Germany at that epoch. 
It cannot be urged that England has suffered 
from a dearth of musical experience. Even in 
the time of Handel and Haydn, London was 
notoriously the happy hunting-ground of the 
profession. Already in those days we spent more 
money on music than any two other nations put 
.together. Nor is this altogether parallel, as many 
have held, with the simulated refinement of a 
nouveau riche, who will have the best of every- 
thing which money can buy. The triumphs of 
Handel, the birth actually of oratorio and 
symphony, were celebrated in the Britisli Isles. 
When Vienna and Berlin looked with a cold and 
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unappreciative gaze upon the efforts of tlie heaven- 
born tone-poets in their midst to gain a bare 
sitbsistence, London offered a competence to 
talented artists and' composers of all nationalities. 
All this was so much education for our national 
taste. We learned to accept the novel harmonies 
and daring instrumentation of the musical revolu- 
tionists as soon as the rest of Europe, if not 
sooner. We early gras^^ed a truth that Italy 
is yet blind to — namely, that perpetual melody 
and the constant evoking of passionate emotion 
are not the objects of true music. Music exists 
for the expression of varied emotions : sad- 
ness, longing, hope, triumph, aspiration towards 
the unobtained or the indefinite, calm fulfilment 
of an artistic conception of fitness and beauty; 
but besides these, monotony, long spells of un- 
broken quiescence, mental perturbation even to 
a positive sense , of physical discomfort, are abso- 
lutely essential to relieve and heighten the more 
ecstatic emotions of j)leasure called forth by a 
musical composition. We cannot always be 
burning with passion and reciting dramatic duets, 
or heading triumphal processions. We do not 
do so in real life. This is what the Italians 
have failed to recognise. Their staggering tenors 
and palpitating sopranos rave together down by 
the prompter’s box in an almost imintermittent 
frenzy of passion ; a very parody of life, bereft 
of many of its tranquil calms and minor impres- 
sions pleasurable or painful, each having its own 
special effect and value by contrast in relation 
to the rest of our lives. It is not. only vivid 
impressions that are interesting ; these heaped 
up one upon another constitute a plethora of 
overstrained excitement that will jade and exhaust 
the most passionate nature. There are countless 
experiences in life which leave us in a tranquil 
condition of enjoyment ; and since these make 
up by .far the greater portion of our existence, 
and are the vehicle of the more powerful emotions, 
are they not worthy of a prominent x^lace in so 
comprehensive an index of human sentiment as 
music % 

It is upon the early recognition of these true 
principles of music,’ and upon other traits of 
national character to which reference shall be 
made, that I would base a hope for England’s 
musical future. 

It is a significant fact that the Germans, 
who have established their pre-eminence in 
philosophy and most of the sciences, should 
have also produced the most earnest and real 
music. The French school, again, exactly echoes 
the national character, with its superficial bril- 
liance and clever aptitude for the assimilation 
and reproduction of other people’s more suc- 
cessful ideas. They cannot be said to have 
formed a school of serious music even yet. Of 
charming, graceful, or droll music, certainly ; 
but before Gounod’s Faust, they could not boast 
a single national grand opera, in the full sense of 
the word. There is no need to depreciate their 
many facile gifts ; but w'hat they owe to the 
Germans in. philosophy and metaphysics, they 
owe to the Italians indirectly in music. The 
spirit is the same, if not the letter. The national 
flavour that has been imparted is one that palls 
and sinks into frivolous insignificance by the side 
of the colossal symphonies and chamber music of 
the Germans. French and Italian music is for 


pleasure, for display, for high-pressure romance, 
or what -you will ; but German music is for a 
profound consideration of the problem of existence 
with its varied and contrasting emotion — now 
brimming over with high-spirited childish glee, 
like some of the Beethoven schei'zos, now awakeninu’ 
the most powerful sympathies and the highest 
inspirations with its by turns grave and impas- 
sioned thoughtfulness. 

We have seen that the character of a people is 
reflected in their music. May \ve not, therefore, 
hope something from this? The English char- 
acter is not frivolous or superficial or ultra- 
romantic. We possess many solid, earnest, stead- 
fast qualities in common with the Germans. We 
have excelled in science and philosophy, and in 
imaginative literature. Above all, we have not 
militated, like the Parisians or the Italians, against 
music that we could not at the outset understand. 
We alone received the creations of the new 
prophet Ei chard Wagner with attention or respect. 
In sjnte of much in them that was contrary to 
our artistic sense, we have done full justice to a 
new departure in instrumentation, and a novel 
method of expressing situation — the entry, pre- 
sence, or reminiscence of dramatis personce — by 
Leit-Motiven, We have done this by subscribing 
for the efficient re23resentation of operas that 
M. Pasdeloup and other enterprising cosmo- 
jDolitans have laboured vainly to introduce in 
their entirety to the French public. Does all 
this go for nothing in the qualification for a 
musical people ? 

I have heard it remarked that the continental 
mode of life is eminently conducive to the early 
acquirement and subsequent fostering of musical 
talent. Doubtless it is so. I myself have ex- 
perienced the delights of cheap German opera, 
efficient public bands and high-class concerts in 
many parts of the country, and have noted the 
care with which musical genius is almost invari- 
ably brought forward. ' But a marvellous change 
has lately come over our own land in this respect. 
One cannot see the crowds of enthusiasts week 
after week attend the Crystal Palace concerts, 
score in hand, or those others who wait for hours 
in St James’s Hall previous to the chamber 
concerts, without acknowledging that here classical 
music is tightening its hold on the middle classes, 
every day; while the rapt attention with which' 
frivolous and 2 >leasure-seeldng throngs at the 
Promenade Concerts will listen to an inspired 
.symphony or romantic pianoforte concerto, is 
indeed a genuine jiroof of the widely spreading 
ramifications of musical receptivity in England. 

But let us now briefly consider the more 
important clause of the charge' against us, namely, 
that we have no ' creative genius. It is true, 
looking back upon our musical j^ast, we can find 
no .names which may be fitly associated mth even 
the second-rate foreign composers. We have 
never originated a school of music as national 
and characteristic as that of the French, meretri- 
cious though it be. We have been content, as 
were the Germans ' in their artistic infancy, to 
reflect the vaiious styles that have flourished 
around us. Sterndale Bennett, by most considered 
our greatest representative musician, notoriously 
followed his master Mendelssohn, as Sir Julius 
Benedict has followed Weber. But I would 
hiunbly submit that England is still in her 
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musical infancy, wlien tlie . imitative faculty 
precedes tlie birth of originality. And how is 
it we have failed to profit equally with other 
nations in the progress of artistic culture which 
has been going on around us for so many years % 
The secret lies, I think, in the peculiar conser- 
vatism which has ever attached to the English 
temperament. We do not easily assimilate the 
ideas of others ; we are uncosmopolitan to a degree. 
■Whether from geographical causes — so powerful 
to influence character — or not, we have held aloof 
from that comradeshiiD which binds continentals 
in so close an artistic union. Far from being 
one of the European family, we resemble an only 
child, wrapped up in its own ideas, and never 
associating freely with others, for want of the 
early habit of so doing. We are so proudly self- 
contained, that an Englishman in a foreign 
country is almost as much a stranger as a 
Hottentot. We are used to our own ways, and 
unaccustomed to yielding to those of others. A 
freemasonry existing among Europeans has stopped 
short at the English Channel, which I believe has 
much to answer for in this direction. Hence, new 
ideas, new theories, universally received abroad, 
have percolated but slowly through an obstructing 
mass of cautious reserve with us. The artistic 
sx^irit which has x^ervaded almost every corner of 
Xoolite Europe is only now making itself felt, under 
the compelling influences of increased facility of 
travel and of the broader views of the age. 
When music shall have taken as high a place in 
our regard as it holds in the estimation of our 
contemporaiies, I venture to x^redict there will be 
a future for musical England. ^ 


MISS EIYEES’S EEYENGE. 

IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER 11. 

Much as I dislilved that young man, I was 
bound to confess that he looked provokingly 
handsome as he stood bareheaded in the moonlight 
watching the wreaths of smoke from his cigar 
curling about in the still air, I could now scan 
. him quite at my ease. My courage had returned, 
and I felt myself insured against discovery. My 
only dread was that the two men would begin 
to talk secrets. In such a case, my keen sense of 
honour must, of course, make me reveal my 
presence. I made a firm resolution that I would 
mot play at eavesdropping. Alas, for poor 
humanity ! In a minute i was straining my 
ears to catch every word. Yet how could I help 
it? Heritage Eivers was the subject of their 
discourse. 

‘I hope you found your comxDanion at dinner 
a xfleasant one V said Mr Eamsay. 

‘ 0 yes ; very pleasant,’ replied Mr Hox)e 
carelessly. ‘She’s a nice sort of a girl, I dare- 
sajV 

A nice sort of a girl ! The wretched man ! 
I hated him 1 

‘Y^e think a great deal more of her . than 
that,’ said that dear old Mr Eamsay. 

‘ Indeed,’ replied his companion, without evinc- 
ing the slightest interest in the matter. 

‘ Yes— indeed and indeed,’ echoed my old friend. 
‘But, joking apart, did you not notice she bids 
fan to be a most beautiful woman ? ’ 

It would have ' needed little more to have 

4 


brought me from iny lurking-place on pm’pose 
to kiss that good old man ! 

Yincent Hope laughed \ quietly. ‘ To tell you 
the truth,’ he' said, ‘ I don’t think I noticed her 
much. She seemed to me of the ordinary 
school-girl type. I don’t care much for school- 
girls.’ 

I dug my nails into my hands and ground 
my teeth. .Handsome as the man looked in the 
moonlight, I could have killed him then and 
there. 

‘Yet,’ said Mr Eamsay, ‘I noticed she talked 
X^retty freely to you.’ 

The shrug of Mr Hope’s shoulders almost 
maddened me. ‘ Yes ; but sad nonsense,’ he said, 
‘although it was rather amusing at times. Of 
course, it’s not fair to judge her now. She is 
very raw, and, I should say, rather awkward. If 
properly looked after, no doubt she 'svill grow 
ux) to be a decent sort of a young woman.’ 

Eaw and awkward 1 He spoke of me — me, 
whom many of my school-friends called . Queen 
Heritage, from the stately and dignified manner 
I was sux)posed to assume at times. A decent 
sorb of a jmung woman ! That I should hear 
a man, one, moreover, in his own ox^inion a judge 
on such matters, gravely set this up as the 
standard to which I might arrive — if properly 
looked after. It was too much ; the fall was 
too great. And as the horrible thought flashed 
across me that his description might be true, 
his prediction correct, tears of sheer mortifica- 
tion sprang into my' eyes. Even. Mr Eamsay ’s' 
almost testy rejoinder gave me no comfort. 

‘ 0 nonsense, Hope ! She will grow up a 
beautiful, accomxflished, and clever woman. You 
judge her wrongly. Talk to her again in the 
drawing-room ; there, - she will be more at 
home.’ 

‘ All right ; I will,’ the wretch answered. — ‘ But 
at x^i’esent I want to talk to you about more 
important things than young ladies. I have 
to-day been offered the editorshix^ of the Piccadilly 
Magazine, Shall I take it ? ’ 

‘I congratulate you. But it is too serious a 
matter to decide out here. Y^e will talk it over 
by-and-by. Y^e must join the ladies now. I see 
every one else has gone in.’ 

‘ Then I suppose we must,’ said Mr Hox3e rather 
ruefully, and tossing his cigar away vith a half- 
sigh. 

.1 waited a minute ; then I peered out, and at 
last ventured to creexD round ,the laurel and 
reconnoitre. The broad back of my candid critic 
was just disappearing through the dining-room 
window. I shook my fist viciously at it. I 
watched Mr Eamsay^ follow his guest, saw the 
•window close and the blind fall ; then I flew 
at top speed to the library, whence I had made 
my exit- entered noiselessly, and threw myself 
into a chair, feeling that my life was blighted. 

The room was faintly lit up ; the door was 
closed ; I was alone with my misery ; for misery 
it was ; I use the word soberly and advisedly, 
without a thought of jesting. Fortunately or 
unfortunately, I had heard myself appraised at 
my true value. My merits had been weighed by 
an impartial hand ; I had been judged and con- 
demned. I was a failure. .‘Eaw and awkward,’ 

‘ A decent sort of a young woman ’ — the words ate 
into my heart. No exxDressions could have been 
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devised wMcli , would have wounded me more 
deeply. 

He would give me another chance in the 
drawing-room. Would he ! I think not, Mr 
Vincent Hope. Ho jiower on earth shall take 
, me there to-night. I turn the gas up, and look 
at myself in the mirror. My hair is dishevelled, 
my eyes are red, and I cannot help fancjdng that 
my nose looks rather coarse. Yes ; it must he 
true ; I am not even good-looking. 

Beneficial as ■ it may he for one who is not 
without vanity to learn the truth, I hate with a 
deadly hatred the man who has revealed it to 
me. Solemnly I declare, somehow, that some 
day I will have my Eevenge. I am very 
young, which is an advantage to one who may 
have to wait a long time for a certain object. 

0 yes ; I can w^it— whether ten, fifteen, or twenty 
years, I can' wait; but I will have revenge, full 
revenge. So I raved on, and on, growing more 
tragical every moment, until I broke down, and 
began to cry again. 

1 had barely dried my eyes, when Clara entered 
the room. ‘ ^ What, Heritage I ’ she cried ; ^ you 
here ! I have hunted high and low for you, but 
never thought of looking here. Come into the 
drawing-room ; we must sing our duet.^ 

I pleaded a splitting headaclie ; I could not 
bear the hot room. I should go to bed .at once ; 
and ill spite of Clara’s entreaties, to bed I went, 
and had the pleasure of dreaming that I was 
sticking stilettos and scissors into • Mr Vincent 
Hope. This was so comforting, that I -was quite 
sorry when morning came and I found it. was 
but a dream, 

' ‘Wasn’t he delightfull’ was Clara’s first ques- 
tion when we met. 

‘Wasn’t who delightful*?’ 

‘Mr Hope, . of course. The other men were 
fogies.’ 

‘How, Clara, look here. Once for all, I tell 
you I found that young man detestable — siinj)ly 
detestable ! I hate him. I never met any one 

1 took such a dislike to.’ 

Clara’s blue eyes ojiened in amazement. ‘I 
thought you got on so well together,’ she said. 
‘He asked for you in the drawing-room, and 
seemed quite sorry to hear you were ill.’ We all 
liked him immensely.’ 

He asked after me ! A piece of impertinence — 
a gratuitous insult — a piece of siiperfiuous hypo- 
crisy, which, were it possible, made my wish for 
revenge stronger. 

‘ Well, I loathe him,’ I said, ‘ and there ’s an end 
of it. I won’t even talk about him.’ 

I was as good as my word ; and Clara, from the 
want of a listener, was obliged to desist from 
ringing the changes in x^raise of Mr Hope. 

i left Tudckemiam two or three days after this. 
As I drove to the station, Mr Hope — most likely 
on his way to the Eamsays’ house — passed the 
carriage. Clara was with me, so the young man 
bowed to us collectively. I made no sign of 
recognition. 

‘Heritage,’ said Clara, ‘that- was Mr'HojDe. 
Didn’t you see him *? ’ 

‘Was it?’ I rejplied. ‘I had quite forgotten 
whaf he was like.’ 

Eor a beginner, this was a pretty good fib. 
After telling it so calmly, I felt 1 was getting on. 

‘ Eaw and awkward ! ’ 0 no ! I did not forget. 


either the words or the speaker. Wlien I declare 
for revenge, I mean it. i 

Eive years passed by. I was twenty-two. I 
had seen many people and many things. Either 
for better or worse, I had changed in much, but 
stiU retained my knack of never forgetting a foe 
or a friend. Incredible as -it seems, my anger 
against Mr Hope was keen as ever — my wish for 
revenge as strong. The injury he had unwittingly 
done me had been greater than, even in my first 
burst of rage, I had imagined. His words during 
the interval kept recurring to my mind, and 
hindered the growth of p)roper confidence and 
self-esteem. A long series of pleasant little social 
triumphs alone permitted me to say at last that 
his proxfiiecy had not been fulfilled. But now, 
after five years, the more I thought of the annoy- 
ance, even anguish, his w^ords had caused me, 
the more vicious I felt towards him; the more 
resolved to compass revenge when the opportunity 
occm’red. 0 yes ; I was a good hater — not a doubt 
of it. I could carry my stone seven years in my 
pocket, then turn it and carry it seven years 
more, or twice seven years, never for a moment 
forgetting its ultimate destination. 

But when should I have the chance of hurling 
it, and how should I act when the chance came ? 
Except in the street, casually, I had never since 
met the man. Vincent Hope visited no friends of 
mine save the Eamsays. They left T-wickenliam 
shortly after my visit, and now lived a hundred 
miles from town. I had stayed with them several 
times, but my foe had never appeared. Of course 
I had heard a great deal about him. He was 
now quite a famous man. To keep myself posted 
up in the light literature of the day, I was com- 
pelled to read his hooks, and in honesty I am 
bound to say I admired them, although I detested 
the author of them. Surely we must meet soine 
day. I went out a great deal, and I heard he 
was much sought after. But our paths as yet 
had not crossed. 

It was winter. I was spending some weeks 
with new friends, who had taken a great fancy 
to me — kind hospitable peoxfie, who hlced to have 
a constant stream of , "^dsitors passing, but very 
slowly, through their house. The Lightens were 
a wealthy county family, noted for their open- 
handed hospitality. I never stayed at a gayer or 
pleasanter x)lace than Blaize House. It was not 
very large ; but from the way it seemed to extend 
itself to accommodate the numerous guests, my 
belief is it must have been built on the plan of 
an accordion. I can only account for its capa- 
bilities by this theory. 

Except from the tiny village which gave or 
took its name, Blaize House was miles away from 
everywhere ; but its resources, so far as amuse- 
ment went, made it immaterial in what part of 
the world it stood. The family consisted of jilr 
Lighton — called by every one, even his guests, 
the Squire ; his wife, a fitting companion to him, 
who shared his pursuits, and heartily seconded 
the welcome he gave to every one ; and two 
daughters, about my own age. These may be 
termed the nucleus,' the standing congregation 
of the establishment. In addition, there were 
sons who turned up unexpectedly and at inter- 
vals ; and two or three cousins were invariably 
sojourning there. Add to these, again, the fioating 
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population in tlie shape of visitors who came and 
went, and you will realise that it was a merry 
house. 

Breakfast was just over ; we had been longer 
about it than usual, the weather being too damp 
and drizzlj’- to tempt us out of doors. Letters 
were being read with the last cup of tea. Tlie 
Squire selected one from his pile, and tossed it 
over to .his wife, remarking that she would be 
glad to hear the good news it contained. Then 
it went from hand to hand until I had the plea- 
sure of reading — 

■ My dear Squire — I have just written the 
delightful word Finis at the bottom of a page, 
which is the last of my last immortal (!) produc- 
. tion. I will do no more work for weeks, but will 
take the train to-morrow and come to Blaize House, 
in time, I hope, for dinner. I do not apologise 
for this short notice, knowing there is even more 
joy within your gates over the uninvited than the 
invited guest. — ^Yours always, Vincent Hope. 

' Vincent Hope ! It must be my enemy. The 
allusion to his literary pursuits put that beyond 
a doubt. My time had come ! I could not have 
selected a fairer field on which to mete out the 
vengeance I had stored up. As I read that letter, 
I positively blushed with pleasure, so ^dvidly 
that I feared people might jump at entirely 
wrong conclusions. I thought of nothing all day 
but the way in which my enemy was delivered' 
into my hands. The delight at having at last 
the .chance of paying out the critic for his criti- 
cism produced a frame of mind which seemkl to 
urge me to go into quiet corners and laugh at 
my own thoughts. I had plenty^ of time to 
mature my plans and draw soothing pictures . of 
the effects of my revenge. I resolved to risk 
no chance meeting with the foe ; . and feeling 
that a good beginning would be half the battle, 
before six o’clock I went to my room to arm for 
the fray. 

Eeihember, I am confessing, not jesting. I sent 
for my maid, and bade her take down my hair 
and brush it. If, as her deft fingers braided my 
locks to my satisfaction, I had thought the girl 
w’ould have comprehend'ed me, I might have 
quoted certain lines of Mrs Browning’s which 
kept singing through my head : 

Comb it smooth, and crown it fair ; 

I would look in purple pall, from the lattice down the 
wall, 

And throw scorn on one that ’s there. 

Anyway, she crowned it fair enough, and by my 
express desire, clad me in my most becoming gear. 
Then, a few minutes before the bell rang, I sent 
her away, and stood alone before the clieval glass, 
surveying myself with a contented smile. For 
my plan of revenge had at least the merit of 
simplicity ; it was to win that man’s admiration 
— if l^ossihle his love. Upon the day when he 
offered me the latter, and I coldly and scornfully 
rejected it, I should feel that I had squared all 
accounts between us in a manner highly satis- 
factory to mj'-self. 

How do women win men’s love ? I did not 
quite know ; but I fancied, if conducted properly, 
the operation .was not of a difficult nature. I, 
hoped and believed I should succeed. Although 
my resolution reads badly, and sounds even worse. 


I comforted myself by thinking that as I meant 
to refuse what I laid myself out to win, no one 
would dare to censure me or accuse me of very 
unbecoming conduct. And now what are my 
weapons with which to conquer ? 

I look at' myself in the glass. It may read 
like vanity, but I feel that old Mr Eamsay’s pre- 
diction is fairly verified. Although I blush as I 
appraise myself, I know I am ho longer the slim 
school-girl — that I am something not, perhaps, 
far off a beautiful woman. I am tall. My figure 
is certainly good. My complexion will bear any 
test ; and something tells me I could, if I wished, 
make my eyes dangerous. So much for nature. 
As for art, I have chosen the prettiest of many 
j)retty gowns, and my gowns now have alcnack of 
sitting well upon me ; so I am not ashamed to 
walk gracefully across the room, and courtesy ing 
to myself in the glass, say approvingly to my 
double : ‘Yes, Heritage Bivers, you have grown 
into a very decent sort of a woman — a very 
decent sort 1 ’ Having refreshed my memory by 
the repetition of that peculiarly galling phrase, I 
gather up my skirts and sally forth to victory. 

Fortune favoured me. As the greatest stranger 
and last arrival, it would have been in '\^incent 
Plope’s province to take our hostess into the 
dining-room, had we not been favoured that day 
by the presence of a county magnate, whose claim 
to precedence could not be lightly overlooked. It 
seemed but natural and part of the plot that the 
Squire should present Mr Vincent Hope to Miss 
Bivers, and for the second time in their lives these 
two should be seated side by side sipping their 
soup in unison — but this time, if wounded vanity 
was to be the result of the contiguity, Miss Bivers 
would not be the victim. 

So I began : ‘ You have come straight from 
town, Mr — Vincent — I fancied the Squire said? 
We all call him Squire, you know.’ 

‘ 0 yes. He is an old friend of mine. But he 
called me Vincent Hope, I suspect.’ 

This gave me what I wanted, an excuse for 
looking him full in the face — an act which, 
besides being a fitting tribute to his fame, enabled 
me to observe how time had treated him. So I 
lifted my lashes and looked straight at him. If 
Time had not been quite idle with him, it had 
treated him kindly. He was handsome as ever. 
The hair near his temples being just flecked with 
gray, did not detract from his good looks. I 
thought his features looked more marked, and the 
whole expression of his face more confident and 
powerful even than of old. He had won success, 
and, no doubt, fully rQalised and enjoyed the 
fact. 

‘Vincent Hope'!’ I echoed. ‘Hot the Vincent 
Hope?’ 

I guessed instinctively that flattery was not a 
bad gun with which to open Are.-. By this time 
his name was so well known that dt would have 
been affectation to appear to ihisunXlerstand me. 
He bowed, and smiled. 

‘ How delightful ! ’ I exclaimed ; m}\^look, I am 
ashamed to say, confirming my words. ^How, tell 
me how I should talk to you. Ought 1 to give 
3^011 my opinion about all. the characters \^in your 
books ; or ought I to sit silent and awed, !j:reasur- 
ing up every word of wit and wisdom you may let 
fall?’ . ■ i > 

‘Neither, I must beg. I have just thrown off 
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tlie liarnesSj and come down to enjoy tlie Squire^s 
clorer. I am trying to forget tliere is sncli a 
1 tiling as work in the world.’ 

‘ Very well. I shall take you at your word ; 
after, as in duty bound, saying, I have read all 
you have written, so lar as I know.’ 

His wish to avoid the topic of his onm achieve- 
ments may have been a genuine one, but never- 
theless he seemed pleased Avith my remark, and 
looking at me Avith a smile, said: ^Exchange is 
, but fair. I scarcely heard Avhat the Squire called 
you.’^ 

‘ Livers — Heritage Livers.’ 

^Heritage Livers,’ he echoed musingly. ‘It is 
an uncommon name ; but I fancy I Inwe heard 
it before.’ 

‘Oil, please, don’t say so, Mr Hope. I did 
think I had one original thing to boast of — my 
name. Hoav Avould you like, after looking upon 
I all your plots as original, to find them but plagia- 
! risms 1 ’ 

I He laughed. ‘Many are, I fear. But you are 
trespassing on forbidden ground. Let us seek 
I fresh pastures.’ 

We did so. We talked all dinner-time. I 
I think Ave talked about eA^erythiiig under the sun — 

I tallced, moreover, almost like old friends. When 
[ he differed from my opinions, he told me in AA^ell- 
chosen Avords Avliy he differed. And as he spoke, 
I AAdiispered ever and anon to myself : ‘ LaAv and 
aAvkAvard — a decent sort of a woman.’ Yet, noAv, 
Mr Hope Avas condescending enough not only to 
listen attentively to my Avords, tut to reply to 
them as if they had Aveight with him. All this 
Avas very delightful. The first steps to revenge, 
Avere smooth and loleasant ones ; for there is no 
need to say that I hated him as much and felt as 
Adndictive as eA^er. 

He Avas walking straight to his fate. I felt it 
AAdien, just before Mrs Lighten gave the signal 
for departure, he dropped his voice almost to a 
. Avhisper, and Avas good enough to say that, to him, 
the peculiar charm of this particular dinner Avas 
that such an agreeable interchange of ideas Avould 
not be ended with the night, but might be resumed 
to-morroAV. Coming as it did from such a famous 
person, I could only glance my thanks, blush, and 
look pleased at the compliment. 

When, Avitli the rest of my sex, I rose and 
A\'alked to the door, I kneAv that his eyes Avere 
folloAving me ; and I kneAV also that, although 
cleA^'er, captious, critical those eyes might be, they 
could find little fault Avith my bearing or general 
demeanour. 

At Blaize House it Avas understood that the 
gentlemen, especially 'the younger ones, AA^ere not 
alloAved to linger long over the Avine. Wfien they 
entered the clraAving-room, I was sitting, almost 
hidden from sight, in a recess near the AvindoAV. 
I noticed, as he came through the door, that Mr 
Hope looked round, as' if in search of some one, 
and as, Avhen at last he discovered my retreat, his 
search seemed at an end, I could only think its 
. object Avas myself. HoAvever, Ave had little more 
to say to each other this eA^ening. All the 
children of the house Avere his friends, and had 
many questions to ask him. We had music and 
singing as usual ; but I made some conA’-entional 
excuse, and did not take my share in them. 
Before Ave parted for the night, Vincent Hope 
came to my side. 


‘ Surely you sing, j\Iiss Livers 1 ’ he said. 

^A little. But I’m not in the mood to sin" 
to-night.’- 

He pressed me to make the attempt ; but I 
refused. Thinking I had done quite enough for 
the first cA^'ening, I kept my A^oice in reserA’^e. 
But I talked to him for a short time about music, 
and found him Avell versed in the art, and, of 
course, an unsparing critic. He was A^ery hard- 
on the ordinary draAving-room playing and 
singing, and by no means complimentary to the 
perlormers of the evening. I laughed, and told 
him hoAv thankful I felt that something had 
Avarned me not to shoAv my poor skill to such an 
able but severe judge. My words led him to 
believe that my talent for music was a A^ery 
third-rate one. This was exactly AALat I Avdshed 
him to think. 

He Avas soon draAvn away from my side, and 
Ave spoke no more until the general good-night 
took place, and the men AA^ent off to the billiard- 
room, and my oAvn sex to their couches. Once 
more I courtesied to ]\Iiss Livers in the cheAml 
glass, and told her she had surpassed my most 
sanguine expectations. Then, in a A'cry happy 
frame of mind, I Avent to bed. 

HISTLIONS, IN LOW LIFE. 

I HAVE observed that many Londoners of the 
middle class, Avhether those whose aA^ocations 
take them to and from the City daily, or those 
Avith more leisure at their command, haA^'e, as a 
rule, one favourite crossing-sAveeper AAdiom they 
tip more or less frequently, thereby offering a 
salve to their consciences which enables them to 
treat the claims of the rest of the fraternity Avith 
sublime indifference. In this respect I profess 
to be in nowise different from my neighbours. 
.The one crossing-sAveeper whom I make a point 
of subsidising is a young shaver of ten, Tommy 
by name, whose vantage-point is at the corner 
of the suburban road in AA’hich I reside. Tommy 
and I have been the best of friends for the last 
two years. The moment his quick eyes catch, 
sight of me in the distance, let his occupation at 
the moment be A^dlat it may, Avhether he is lazily 
blinking against the sun-smitten Avail with his 
hands in his pockets, or exercising his sharp AAdiite 
teeth on a crust of bread-and-cheese, forth comes 
his broom Avith a flourish, and no matter Iioav 
AA^ell SAA^ept his crossing may haA'e been before, 
an extra touch is given to it in honour of my 
advent. 

Tommy is a bright-eyed, smiling jmung rascal, 
AAdiose cheerfulness seems never to desert him. 
It matters not A\diether he is soaked Avitli rain 
or sheering in an east wind, he greets you A^dth 
the same ingenuous grin. Sometimes I haAm said 
to him : ‘ You ought to be at home on such a day 
as this ; you Avill catch your death of cold.’ To 
which his inA^ariable reply has been: ‘Father’s 
in the hospital, and mother’s got the rheumatiz 
as though the point at issue Avas thereby clinched, 
and all further discussion rendered supereroga- 
tory. 

But this has been going on for so long a time 
that I begin to have my doubts as to the perfect 
truthfulness of Tommy’s statements. His father 
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can scarcely have been in the hospital for two 
years ; his mother can hardly be laid up with 
rheumatism from January to December. There 
are other small circumstances which tend to make 
me suspicious. More than once, charitable ladies 
with youngsters of their own have taken pity on 
Tommy’s tatters, and have given him a bundle 
of second-hand clothes, or a oi’ two of boots 
which had still some service left in them. Eor 
a few days afterwards Tommy would look wonder- 
fully smart, almost too smart, indeed, for his occu- 
pation ; and then all at once he would lapse 
into his original state of looped and windowed 
raggedness. Was it , possible, I asked myself, 
that the boy’s added respectability had a tendency 
to reduce his receipts at the crossing — that the 
pockets of the charitable were more readily 
reached by a boy in tatters, than by one clad in 
the cast-off garments of gentility? Or could it 
be that the gifts of clothing^ had found their 
way to the pawnbroker’s to help to make up the 
rent? 

‘ More than once I have seen a by-no-means j 
attractive-looking female, whose complaint — if she j 
had one — seemed more nearly allied to gin-and- 
water than rheumatism, hovering round the boy, 
apparently with the view of relieving him of his 
earnings at stated intervals. Could this woman 
be Tommy’s mother? Eor his sake, I hoped not, 
and yet it looked suspiciously like it, more espe- 
cially as she one day invoked a blessing on' my 
head in a strong Irish accent, having apparently 
a knowledge of me as one of the boy’s regular 
patrons. 

I have sometimes thought that Tommy’s inge- 
nuous grin and unfailing cheerfulness in all kinds 
of weather may be as much a portion of his stock- 
in-trade as his tattered breeches or his stumpy 
broom, and that he has made the discovery that 
people’s pockets may be reached by two bright 
eyes and a pleasant smile, quite as readily as by 
a snivel and a whine. 

Tt is a pleasant thing to know that the far- 
reaching arms of the School Board have at length 
caught "Tommy in their grasp, and :will not let 
him go again till they have planted in his mind 
such seeds of knowledge as will, one may reason- 
ably hope, expand and grow and bear good fruit 
in the years to come. 

To the whining category pertained a certain 
young gentleman of the broom whom I fell in | 
with' one frosty afternoon as I was making niy I 
way homeward by a route which I rarely traverse, i 
I did not see him till I was within ai few yards j 
of him, and then his utterly wretched and woe- | 
begone appearance at once challenged my atten- | 
tion. He was. apparently about a couple of years 
older than Tommy, but was a much bigger and 
more strongly built lad. Unmistakable tears were | 
standing in the corners of eyes that looked inflamed 
with much cryin^^, ^vhile his dirty cheeks showed 
the zigzag lines of tears; that had already traversed 
them. He held a frowsy broom under one arm ; 
and when he was not trying to warm his purple 
fingers with his chilly breath, his teeth chattered 
loudly enough to attract the attention of any one 
who passed him close by. I stopped instinctively. 
'What is the matter with you?’ I asked, rather 
inconsequentially, I admit, seeing that his appear- 
ance pretty well told its own tale. 

'0 sir, I’m so cold! Had , nothink to eat 


since yesterday,’ was the reply ; and with that, 
two big tears trickled down his cheeks, and his 
teeth began to chatter worse than ever. 

Nothing to eat since yesterday, and it -was now 
four P.M., and the mercury nearly down to freezing- 
point I Already my fingers were groping in the 
pocket in which I carry my loose change. ' Here, 
take this, and . get yourself some hot coffee and 
bread-and-butter,’ I said ; and with that I hmried 
away with an unwonted moisture in my eyes, for 
I have youngsters of my own at home. 

I did not go that way again for more than a 
week, and when I did, the frost had disappeared, 
and the w^eather was mild and muggy. I had 
forgotten all about the boy, till my eyes fell on 
him for the second time. A benevolent-looking 
old lady had just stopped to speak to him. 1 
halted for a moment to listen to his reply. ‘ 

‘ 0 mum, I ’m so cold I Had nothink to eat 
since yesterday ; ’ and with that his teeth began 
to chatter in a way that left you to infer their 
soundness, -and with his sleeve he wiped a tear 
from the end of his nose. 

' Poor boy ! ’ I heard the bid lady say as she 
began to fumble ■ for her purse ; but with that I 
hurried away, with a tingling desire in my fingers 
to box the young rascal’s ears. 

And yet there w^as evidently histrionic talent 
of no mean order in the lad. Where and how 
had he learned the secret of making his tears flow 
at will ? Many an actor of repute on the mimic 
stage would give half his worldly fortime if he 
could boast of the same accomplishment. 

My daughter and I, when on our way to visit 
at the house of a certain friend, had more than 
once noticed a very natty, clean, old woman, who 
eMdently looked upon the crossing at the entrance 
to a certain semi-fashionable square as her private 
property.. We learned afterwards that when the 
weather was very bad, the crossing was allowed to 
take care of itself, and that when it rained or blew, 
Old Margery remained quietly in the shelter of 
the one little room she called her home. At other 
times, after her crossing had once been w’ell swejDt, • 
she was generally to be seen sitting on an old 
kitchen-chair at the corner of the square, her 
broom resting against the wall by her side, and 
her.mittened hands crossed on an old-fashioned 
calf-bound volume which lay on her lap. 

My daughter was much interested in the old 
woman, and never passed her vdthout brmging 
out her purse. One day she stayed behind for 
a few minutes to talk with her. When she over- 
took me, she said : ' What do you think, iDapa ? 
That old woman at the corner — I ought 'perhaps 
to call her an old lady — is a clergyman’s daughter ; 
and the book she nearly always has on her knees 
is a volume of her father’s sermons, which she 
carries about with her. How sad to think that 
a person brought up as she must have been shoxild 
be reduced to sweeping a crossing in her old 
age 1 ’ 

I too felt that it was sad, and when I reached 
my friend’s house, I spoke of it to him. He ' 
laughed his' usual pleasant but somewhat cynical 
laugh. 'I am 'sadly afraid that Old Margery, 
as we call her, is little better than a venerable 
humbug,’ was his reply. 'I took an opportunity 
one day of putting a few questions to her. She 
persisted in her statement that her father had 
been in the Church ; but when pressed to give the 
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name of his parish, she could only reply vaguely 
that it was somewhere “clown Hampshire way/^ 
that she had not been there since she was a girl, 
and that she had forgotten the name of it. She 
thought that her father had been a rector, but 
admitted that possibly he had been only a curate. 
She then went on to tell me that at one time she 
used to know all the “collicks,^^ as she called 
them, by heart, but that now her memory was 
failing her. Still, she was thankful that she 
could see to read her large print Prayer-book and 
the volume of beautiful sermons written by her 
fatlier. On examining the volume in question, 
I found that there was no author’s name to it ; 
but on turning to the preface, the first words that 
met my eyes were : “This collection of discourses, 
written by various hands, is intended,” &c. I 
gave her the book back without a word. As I j 
said before, I am afraid Old Margery is a 
humbug ; , but people are easily taken in ; and 
among the well-to-do, kind-hearted ladies of this 
neighbourhood, her assertion that her father was 
a clergyman is generally creclited, and serves, I 
doubt not, to bring in what, for a person in her 
position, must be a very comfortable revenue.’’ 

, ‘Another histrion in low life,’ was my unspoken 
comment. 

IS GELATINE NUTEITIOUa? 

In a series of papers on the Chemistry of 
Cookery, which have appeared in Knowledge, Mr 
W. Mattieu Williams, writes as follows : ‘Our 
grandmothers believed gelatine to be highly nutri- 
. tious, prepared it in the form of jellies for 
invalids, and estimated the nutritive value ^ of 
their soups by the consistency of the jelly which 
theyLormed on cooling, which thickness is due 
to the gelatine they contain. Isinglass, which i^ 
simply the swim-bladder of the ' sturgeon and 
similar fishes cut into shreds, was especially 
esteemed, and sold at high prices. Tliis is the 
purest natural form of gelatine. - • 

‘About fifty or sixty years ago, the French 
Academy of Sciences appointed a bone-soup com- 
mission, consisting of some of the most eminent 
savants of the period. They worked for above 
ten years upon the problem submitted to them — 
that of determining whether or not the soup 
/ made by boiling bones until only their mineral j 
matter’ remained solid, is, or is not, a nutritious ! 
food for the inmates of hospitals, &c. In the 
voluminous Beport which they ultimately sub- 
mitted to the Academy, they decided in the 
negative. 

‘Baron Liebig became the popular exponent 
of theic conclusions, and vigorously denounced 
gelatine, as not merely a worthless article of 
food, but as loading the . system with material 
- that demands wasteful eftbrt for its removal. 

‘ The Academicians fed dogs on gelatine alone, 
and fbund that they speedily lost fiesh, and ulti- 
mately died of starvation. A multitude of similar 
experiments showed that gelatine alone would 
mot support animal life, and hence the conclusion 
that pure gelatine is worthless as an article of 
food, and , that ordinary soups containing gelatine ; 
owed their nutritive value to their other con- 
stituents. . . 

‘ Subsequent experiments iiroved that while ani- 
mals fed on gelatine-soup, formed .into a soft 


paste with bread, lost flesh and strength ra^iidly, 
they recovered their original weight when to this 
same food only a very small quantity of the sapid 
and odorous xu'mciples of meat were added. 
Thus, in the experiments of Messrs Edwards 
and Balzac, a young dog that had ceased growing, 
and had lost one-fifth of its original weight 
when fed on the bread and gelatine . for thirty 
days, was next supplied with the same food, 
but to which was added, twice a day, only 
two table-spoonfuls of soup, made from horse- 
flesh. There was an increase of weight on the 
first day, and “ in twenty-three days the dog had ‘ 
gained considerably more than its original weight, 
and was in the enjoyment of vigorous health and 
strengtln” 

‘ All this difference was due to the savoury con- 
stituents of the four table-spoonfuls of meat-soup, 
which soup contained the juices of the flesh, to 
which, as already stated, its flavour is due. 

‘ The inferences drawn by M. Edwards from the 
whole of his experiments are the following : “ 1. 
That gelatine alone is Insufficient for alimentation, 
2. That although insufficient, it is not unwhole- 
some. 3. That gelatine contributes to alimenta- 
tion, and is sufficient to sustain it when it is mixed 
with a due. proportion of other products which 
would themselves prove insufficient if given alone. 

4. That gelatine extracted from bones, being 
identical Avith that extracted from other parts — > 
and bones being richer in gelatine than other 
tissues, and able to afford two-thirds of their 
Aveight of it — there is an incontestable advantage 
in making them serve for nutrition in the form 
of soup, jellies, paste, &c., always, hoAveAm, taking 
care to proAude a proper admixture of the other 
principles in which the gelatine-soup is defective. 

5. That to render gelatine-soup equal in nutritive 

and digestible qualities to that prepared from 
meat alone, it is sufficient to mix one-fourth of 
meat-sou]) luith three-fourths of gelatine-sou^) ; and 
that, in fact, no difference is perceptible between 
soup thus prepared and that made solely from 
meat. 6. That in preparing soup in this Avay, 
the great advantage remains, that, while the soup 
itself is equally nourishing with meat-soup, three- 
fourths of the meat which would be requisite for 
the latter by the common process of making soup 
are saA^ed and made useful in another AA^’ay — as by 
roasting, &:c. 7. That jellies ought alAAxays to 

be associated with some other principles to render 
them both nutritive and digestible.” ^ . 

‘The reader may make a very simple experiment 
on himself by xneparing first a pure gelatine-soup 
from isinglass, or the prepared gelatine commonly 
sold, and trying to make a meal of this A\dth bread 
alone. Its insipidity A7ill be eAudent with the 
first spoonful. If he perseveres, it aaIII become 
not merely insipid, but positively repulsive ; and 
should he struggle through one meal and then 
another without any other food betAveen, he aauH 
find it, in the course of time (A^arying AAdth con- 
stitution and previous alimentation), x^ositively 
nauseous. Let him now add to it some of Liebig’s 
Extract of Meat, and he will at once perceive 
the difference. 

‘It AA^ould seem that gelatine alone, although 
containing the elements required for nutrition, 

* Loncle, ‘KoiiVeaux Elements d'Hygicne/ Second 
Edition, vol. ii., p. 73, 
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requires sometliiug niore to render it digestible. 
We shall probably be not far from the truth if 
we picture it to the mind as something too smooth, 
too neutral, too inert, to set the digestive organs 
at work, and that it therefore requires the addi- 
tion of a decidedly sapid something that shall 
make these organs act I believe that the proper 
function of the palate is to determine our selec- 
tion of such materials ; that its activity is in 
direct sympathy with that of all the digestive ^ 
organs ; and that if we carefully avoid the vitia- 1 
•tion of our natural appetites, we have in our ^ 
mouths, and the nervous apparatus connected 
therewith, a laboratory that is capable of supply- 
ing us with information concerning ; some of the 
chemical relations of food which is beyond the 
grasp of the analytical machinery of the ablest of 
our scientific chemists.’ 

MAUD OF THE MANSE., 

BY ALEXANDEB ANDERSON (* SURFACE3IAN ’). 

I SIT to -night, and, reading, hear 
Stern Yikings 'shouting in my ear, 

" And see them lean against the mast. 

Their long hair streaming in the blast ; 

Till, weary with the hattle-song, 

The fight, the deeds of blood and wrong, 

I fling the Danish poet by, 

To dream and sit with open eye. 

The weary throb of human feet 
Is heard along the stony street ; 
but as I dream, it dies away, 

And leaves me with a summer day. 

I see sweet woods, with green expanse 
Of leaves that almost hide the Manse, 

From which is seen in summer glow ■ 

The valley of Olencairn below, 

YThose winding river in its bed 
Grleams like a broadened silver thread 
Between the spaces which the trees 
Have left for sunshine and the breeze 
To enter in. But lo ! wbat call 
Brings something fairer than them all ; 

As if some wind had gently thrown 
A tiny rosebud all unblown 
Into my dream, and by my knee 
Stands soft, and sh}", and sweet to see. 

AYho can it be with sunny glance, 

But Maud, the fairy of the Manse? 

A tiny, happy, six-year old, 

With curls that shine a paler gold 
Upon a brow that feels their touch, 

And lightens into mirth at such. 

* Why, Maud, come, sit upon my knee, , 

And laugh and prattle unto me. 

I want to watch your sweet blue eyes 
Fill with the sunshine of surprise, 

And drink the childhood of their glance ; 

So, come to me, elfin Maud of the hlanse. 

^Mand of the Manse, as we sit to-night, 

Tour golden head has made a light 
Within the room ; and I can see 
The very spirit' of infancy 
Wave half-seen little snowy wings, 

Till the room is full of fairy things. 


' Maud of the Manse, can your memory go 
Back to less than a year ago ? 

When the winds of a summer afternoon 
Were busy humming their sweetest tune ; 

When the flowers shook at their low, sweet call ; 
But you were the sweetest of them all. 

What did you give me that summer day 
To treasure up and to take away 1 
The tiniest curl of your flaxen hair, 

So bright, so light, and so golden fair, 

That it lay in my hand — Ah, do not laugh — 

Like the point of a sunbeam broken off ; 

And best of all, such a gentle kiss — ■ 

Just the thing to get from a little Miss— • 

Soft, and shy, with a touch of fear 
That my bearded lip should come so near. 

But where have I laid that little curl, 

From the sunny head of a fairy girl ? 

Between the leaves, no doubt, of a book. 

But wait a moment, and I will look.’ 

Alas ! as I make to lift from my knee 
My fairy guest, to go and see, 

I waken up from my half-hour’s trance, 

And fled is little Maud of the Manse. 

I hear no more through that afternoon 
The summer winds at their low sweet tune ; 

Nor the murmur of the Cairn between 
Its banks of meadows grassy green ; 

But instead, outside, in the stony street, 

The weary echo of passing feet. ^ 

Gone is the fliiry of my dream, 

The rustle of leaves and the shining stream ; 

But still for one half-hour 4o me 
She has prattled sitting upon my knee, 

And I have wound for a moment there 
My fingers in her silken hair ; 

And hearing her voice, I well could deem 
Myself in the, fairyland of a dream. 

Maud of the Manse, so pure and sweet, 

May the world be smooth to thy tender feet ; 

And the unborn years keep their choicest good 
To fall like dew on thy maidenhood, 

Which, when it comes, with its gentle power, 

Will crown thy beauty’s glorious dower, 

And make thee queen of the Cairn till tlion, 

With thy laughing eyes and thy sunny brow, 

Be another Annie of Maxwelton, 

For a lover to breathe in thine ear alone 
The music that maidens like to hear 
When love blossoms out . like the spring of the 
year. 

0 happy that lover, beyond all things, 

If lie gains thy heart for the song he sings. 

Tliis is my wish, 0 Maud, for thee, 

For sitting in fancy on my knee, • 

Talking the while in that artless speech, 

Which the heart of childhood can only reach. 

But now, when the music has fled away 

With the 'leaves, the winds, and the.summer day, 

1 only hear outside, in the street, 

The weary echo of passing feet. 
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EXGLAXD TI-IEOUG;H*^EEENCH GLASSES. 
John Bull is an important personage, whom one 
meets in every corner of, the globe. He is chiefly 
remarkable for rosbif, pricket, the morning cold 
tub, the fifty-mile walk, and the hit from the 
shoulder wliich he alone knows how to give. 
J ohn Bulks wife, when she is pretty, is an angel 
of beauty without her ec[ual on earth ,* but when 
she is not pretty, she has dull eyes, prominent 
teeth, and no expression whatever. But in John 
Bulks daughters there is some consolation. The 
belle brunette of France walks out beside her 
escort and with downcast eyes ; even in the 
country she picks lier steps on high heels, 
crowned with a fifty-franc hat, and encumbered 
with a silk gown. See, on the other hand, the 
blonde English Miss 'going out to play lawn- 
tennis,, simply dressed,,. with her hair in a knot 
under a straw-hat that cost next to 
and on her feet th'ick-soled shoes, 
home again, she will; devour her dinner witliout 
shame. ’ She prizes Ifealth above elegance. The 
]irettiest girls will even eat cheese and bite raw 
celery. Those girls are^Jiigh-spirited as well as 
free; daughters of comfortable homes will work, 
teach, paint on china, to barn money. 

‘ Home ! There is a word that is wanting to 
us in the French language ! ^ 

The home of John Bull is a paradise of comfort; 
he has always one room set apart as a sanctuary 
for himself. It is called ‘ the growlery.^ As 
for the mistress of the house, her happiness is 
.based upon carpets and tea. Christmas is the 
family feast, the only moment in the year when 
the English give themselves to gaiety and put 
business aside. They excel in decorating their 
liouses. The evergreens give the house a festal 
air, and are often most artistically placed. Then 
down the chimney comes some unseen mysterious 
visitor, to fill the children’s stockings hung 
at the foot of the bed. Then is the postman 
tlie hero of the day, bringing love-lettens, money- 
orders, Christmas-boxes. If he is run to’ death, 
he knows he can strike the iron while it is hot ; 




come round, and everybody 


next day he will 
will give to him. 

Ah ! but the king of the banquet is the plum- 
pudding ! The faces of the guests beam, the 
mouths of the children open. The majestic 
monarch comes smoking hot, stuck with holly. 
Do you want to know how to make le plum- 
piulding? — A pound and a half of raisins, stoned 
and cut in two ; half a pound of currants ; a 
pound of chopped suet; a pound oJ( candied 
orange and lemon peel ; . ten ounces of grated 
bread-crust ; a pound of flour ; a spoonful of 
powder to make it rise; ten ounces of sugar; 
half a pound of almonds ; eight , eggs beaten up ; 
salt and spices ; half a pint of' pale ale, and a 
noggin of brandy — all mixed up well, and boiled 
for eight hours; Land it will be perfect.^ (So 
perfect, we may add, tliat it would risk a repeti- 
tion of tlie famous scene, when, at the ambas- 
sadors’ banquet at Constantinople, Hhe English 
ambassador’s dish' was brought in between two 
servants — a thin mixture in a caldron of hot 
water, a plum-pudding that had never been 
clothed and in its right mind.) 

When John Bull takes . away his bride, the 
relatives and guests of the wedding breakfast 
pelt him in the face, in the neck, in the back, 
with handfuls of rice and all the old slippers in 
the house. Let him turn up his collar and run 
through the hail-shower to the carriage. Off for 
the honeymoon — well earned too ! The old shoes 
signify on t]ie part of the parents : ‘ Ah ! you 
wretch, you have carried off my daughter. There ! 
— take that ! ' Perliaps the pelted pair take refuge 
on a tricycle and vanish. Double tricycles, called 
‘sociables,' are now the fashion for the honeymoon. 

When John Bull goes to a concert, he listens 
with both his earn, and with his eyes shut ; he has 
paid half a guinea for his seat. But when there 
is the same music in his drawing-room, every ])ody 
talks ; and as soon as the pianist has finished, 
there is sudden silence, and then they say : 

‘ Thank you 1 ’ All the women play, and nearly 
all play badly. There is not even a tallow- 
chandler’s shop that has not its piano. If families 
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in London were to live as they do in Paris, having 
floors instead of whole houses, Bedlam, Colney 
Hatch, and all the other madhouses, would be 
filled to overflowing — by the piano. In the poor 
quarters, the German bands and barrel-organs, 
the yellow Italian with earrings, and the English 
girl in Italian dress, play in the streets, making a 
liarvest of ‘pennys,^ and ‘all the inhabitants’ 
come out and dance. 

John Bull’s best shops have on the windows, 
Id oil parU frangais. Generally, the man that 
speaks Erench happens to be out. Fabulous sums 
are spent on advertising. The men. who are 
hired to walk in line outside the edge of the 
pavement, carrying advertisement boards front and 
back, are called ‘ sandwiches.’ ' ‘ The saddest spec- 
tacle that has yet been given to the world by the 
degradation of man is a string of sandwiches ! ’ 

In the streets, there are not omnibus stations 
and tickets, as in Paris. Every one runs after the 
omnibus here ; it is an example of the survival 
of the fittest. Once in, John Bull keeps silence, 
and so do his neighbours. To do him justice, 
^Beware of pickpockets, male and female,’ is a 
printed notice sufficient to freeze his gallantry. 
Whether travelling, or in the most fashionable 
shops, or in the clubs, or even in the Parliament 
House, he still keeps his hat on. John Bull only 
takes -off his hat on great occasions ; for instance, 
at the sound of God save the Queen, when he salutes 
England and Her ]\Iajesty. His hat is liis flag. 
As for the army, he rains ovations and honours 
'Upon the redcoats, as a whole, but he will not 
admit the individual soldier in uniform to public 
'places of amusement. You may admire the luxu- 
riant hair massed on the head of a pretty girl ; 
but a single hair in the soup is objectionable, 
even if it belong to the object of your homage. 
It is precisely the same with John Bull and the 
soldiers. 

He is martial rather than military. Even the 
games in which his sons delight are contests that 
are very dangerous. Football is a furious game of 
savages. Do you want a description of it ? — Cer- 
taiuly, we answer ; we have a capital English 
description in Tom Brown; do let us look at it 
through French glasses. Bli lien ! — ‘Figure to 
yourself fifteen fine strong young fellows on each 
side, with a large ball in the middle, which it is 
their object to kick between the two goals of the 
opposite camp. They push, they tumble each 
other, they roll in a heap at the risk of breaking 
ribs or jaws ; they are breathless, their clothes in 
rags, their shoulders cut, their hair on end, their 
faces scratched, covered with sweat and blood and 
dust, their eyes blackened but bright with ardour, 
for all this is nothing compared to a defeat.’ All 
the youth of England, boj^s, students, officers, join 
in this ferocious game of savages. And they 
actually say : ‘Fine game, sir I’ . ^ v 

Your mention of rags, Monsieur, reminds us of 
a glimpse of the poor of our streets, where your 
glasses do not play such tricks as they did with 
those fifteen fine young fellows covered with 
blood and dust. Let us turn your glasses upon 
the clothing of our workers and our poor ; it is 
a better focus; the picture is clear, and sadly i true. 
Here we see London, the vast city of cities, 
combining the extremes of misery and of luxury : 
povert}^— cold, starving, and abject ; and wealth, 

I with an annual revenue that would be a colossal 


capital in France. Hot only are they combined — 
thej^ are mingled ; ■ everywhere, even in tlie best 
streets, the wretched are to be seen side by side 
witli the rich, a perpetual reproach to tlae 
indifferent. The old clothes of the wealthy pass 
tlirough imiiimerable hands dovui to the poor; 
they are worn till they fall to pieces of themselves. 
The wardrobe seller flourishes in every neigh- 
bourhood where working-people live. ‘ It is tlie 
spirit of indejDendence and equality misunder- 
stood which makes the poor dress like the rich. 
In the same way, it is a feeling of self-respect, 
a proper feeling as I judge it, which makes the 
working-classes of France prefer a garment wdiich 
is cheap but new.’ The workmen do not wear 
the blouse ; many of them copy tlie clothing of 
the leisured classes. It is only by the degree of 
dust and wear that you can judge of the class to 
which the man belongs. Again, amongst the 
’women and poor girls, what flowers, what feathers, 
what lace ! Even the poorest children are clad 
for Sunday with a tawdry old finery that mocks 
their simple childhood and their sad poverty. 
We have seen them, and not through French 
glasses either, and thought with longing of the 
comfort of children of the same class in France, 
with their cotton gowns, their sun-bonnets, and 
strong saJo^s. 

To come back to the city of cities, the stranger 
is impressed by hearing that the Metropolitan 
Railway alone carries more than a hundred 
million of passengers in the year ; and that 
every morning — taking only the report for the 
City proper~a million of letters are delivered in 
the city of London. Early every day the City 
is overflowed with the influx of riien. arriving by 
vehicle and train ; business is done at steam 
speed. ‘You are requested not to speak except 
upon business,’ says the placard in the office. 
And at steam speed John Bull eats his lunch ; 
where hundreds of merchants and clerks are busy 
with knife and fork, you could hear the buzz of 
a fly. At four, the City begins to clear ; at two 
o’clock on Saturday, it, is deserted. All this 
impresses the stranger, perhaps as the secret of 
the way in which John Bull has become that 
‘ important personage to be found in every corner 
of the globe.’ He certainly has not a mind for 
those French songs sung by many another beside 
the famous little Dora Copperfield with the 
guitar — about the necessity of always dancing, 
tra-la-la. 

If the stranger in the City looks up, he sees 
the electric wires spun overhead like the web of 
a gigantic spider. And if he be impressed with 
the London Docks, what would he thinlc of the 
greater port at the broad Mersey mouth! ‘The 
docks with their forests of masts^there is a sight 
never to be forgotten.’ But the play of London 
is not as fine as its work: The civic rejoicings 
take the form of heavy dinners. Tlie civic feast 
is a yearly procession which reminds one ' of the 
Carnival — troops, music, guilds with, banners, 
circus-horses, sometimes camels and elephants, 
and, to close the march, the Lord Mayor in the 
place of the Shrove Tuesday fat bull. 

It rains in London even in the houses ; there 
are few that do not show traces of damp. Say 
to your landlord: ‘It rains in your house;’ he 
will say: ‘ Umbrellas are cheap.’ Say to the 
builder: ‘The dining-room ’wall is cracked. 
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‘All!’ lie will say, ‘somebody must* have leant 
against that wall.’ So Punch reports — that 
amazing paper that achieves the feat unknown 
in cheap Paris prints of being funny and yet 
refined. 

But who can speak of London without speaking 
of the fogs ? They are of two kinds — the black 
fog and the peasoup fog. The peasoup fog is 
terrible. The gas is lighted in the streets, and 
even then you do not see. Trafiic is stopped. 
For several hours it is a dead and -buried city. 
The peasoup fog ‘seizes you by the throat and 
smothers you.’ Yet about these fogs there are 
mistaken notions in France ; one ccm go out in 
the streets of London ivitliput having to hold a 
comrade by the coat-tails. Moreover, the terrible 
peasoup fog only seizes you by the throat and 
smothers you about fifteen times in the year. 
The other three hundred and fifty days have 
almost always the same mist, "^yiien the sun 
appears, it is delicious ; they photograph it, so 
as not to forget it. And even the peasoup fog 
is not incurable ; the Lord IMayor and Corporation 
have taken it up, and there is hope. 

, In fine, John Bull has a tremendous empire, 
with India for. its grandest jewel,' and with a 
unique power of colonisation ; and all this he 
keeps together, not by bayonets, but by moral 
force, lie is more serious than his French 
neighbours ; his judgment more calm, healthy, 
and solid ; his patriotism of a better kind. The 
difi’erence arises from climate, education, even 
from nourishment. A dinner of a pound of 
roshif, a thick slice of plum-pudding, and a pot 
of beer, has a different mental effect from a dinner 
of a dozen of oysters, a wing of fowl, fruit, light 
pastry, and a bottle of pomard. True, my friend ; 
but we thought the glasses were fixed straight and 
clear at last, and they have tilted off crookedly 
again and brought in that irrepressible roshif. 
We despair. To look through French glasses as 
long as you have looked would hurt our eyes, as 
strangers’ 'Spectacles always do ; but "where their 
magnifying diverts us, we thank you ; and where 
they see double, we return them to friendly hands. 
If Max. O’Eell {John Bull et son He, par Max 
O’ Bell ; Paris, 1883 ) will look still better at the 
‘Island of John Bull,’ he may 3'et find that other 
things beside London fogs are less black than 
they are painted. 

when he doesn’t speak at all, and— and— and you 
find out — he — he loves some one else — it — it breaks 
your heart,’ sobbed poor Kaomi. ‘I shall never 
be happy again.’ . , 

‘ Hush, hush, my darling. Hot so bad as that, 

I hope.— And prayq who is it that y^ou love, and 
who loves some one else ? ’ 

‘ Nobody 1 ’ cried Naomi, lifting her face and 
speaking passionately, and with all the childlike 
anger of a susceptible girl with no very great depth 
of feeling. ‘ I hate him — I detest him— I ’ll never 
speak to him again. He’s a wicked, base, bad 
man, and — and — I wish he was dead.’ 

‘Softly^, softly. Whyq what a baby love is 
this ! Come, come, Naomi ; we can’t all pick the 
bright fruit we see upon the tree ; and, my child, 
those wlio do, often wish, as I daresay Eve did, 
that they had left it untouched.’ 

‘I — I — don’t know what ymu mean, aunt dear, 
but it’s very, very cruel. T did think him so nice 
and good and handsome.’ 

^ ‘Poor child I’ said Aunt- Sophia, smiling as the 
girl rested her head upon her arm, wliich was 
upon the old lady’s knee. And who is this 
wicked man ? Is it Doctor Scales V 
‘Oh, what nonsense, auntj He has always 
treated me as if I were a . child, and — and that ’s 
what I am. To thinlc that I should have made 
myself so miserable about such a wretch 1’ 

It was a curious mingling of the very young 
girl and the passionate budding woman, and Aunt 
Sophia read her veiy truly as she said softly : 
‘Ah, well, child, time will v cure all this. But who 
has troubled the poor little baby heart V 

‘Yes, aunt, that’s right; that’s what it is ; 
but it will never be a baby heart again for such 
a man as Mr Prayle,’ - 

‘And so Mr Prayle has been playing fast and 
loose with you, has he, dear V 

‘ No, aunt,’ said the girl sadly. ‘ It was all my’"* 
silliness. He never said a word to me ; and I am 
glad now,’ she cried, firing up. ‘He’s a bad, 
wicked man.’ 

‘ Indeed, my’- dear,’ thought Aunt Sophia, as she 
recalled Saxby’s words. 

‘I — I — I went into the study this morning, 
for I did not like it. I was hurt and an- 
noyed, aunt, dear ^ Ought. I to tell you all 

this?’ 

‘ Thinlc for ymufself, my dear. You have been 
with me these fifteen y^ears, ever since ymur poor 
mother died. I am a cross old woman, I know, 
full of whims and caprices ; but I thought I had 
tried to fill a mother’s place to you.’ 

‘ Oh, auntie, auntie ! ’ sobbed the girl, clinging 
tightly to her, and dravdng herself more and more 
up, till she could rest her head upon the old lady’s 
shoulder, ‘ don’t tliink me ungrateful. ' I do — I do 
love you very dearly.’ 

‘Enough to make you feel that there should be 
no want of confidence between us ? ’ 

‘ 0 ,yes, aunt, dear; - and I’ll ne^^er think of 
keeping anything back from you again. I ’ll tell 
ymu everything now, and then I ’m sure you ’ll say 
we ought to go away from here.’ 

‘ Well, well — we ’ll see.’ 

‘ I thought I was very fond of Mr Prayle, aunt 
dear ; and then I grew sure that I was, when I 
saw how he was always being shut up in the study^ 

with Kate, and it — it ’ 

‘ Speak out, my dear,’ said Aunt Sophia gravely^ 
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CHAPTER XXI. — NICE TASK FOR AH OLD KAID. 

‘I DECLARE,’ said Aunt Sophia to herself, ‘it is 
quite ridiculous as well as shocking. Here I seem 
to be setmp as a sort of wedding bureau, for every- 
body^ seized mth the silly complaint.’ 

‘ Ah, aunt, dear, it isn’t a silly comjDlaint — it ’s 
a very bad one,’ sobbed Haomi, who had sought 
the old lady in her bedroom. 

‘ Oh, stuff and nonsense, child ! ’ 

‘ ]But it is, aunt ; it ’s dreadful— worse than any- 
thing. You never knew how bad it was.’ 

‘Ho, child,’ said Aunt Sophia softly — ‘so people 
say ; ’ and she laid her hand tenderly upon the 
head of the sobbing girl. 

‘ It — it ’s bad enough when — when you think — 
he loves you — and you— you — you— you are wait- 
ing— for him to speak ; but — when — ^wh — wh — 
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^ It made me feel so miseralDle.^ 

Aimt Sox^liia’s face puckered, and slie bowed her 
bead. 

‘ Then I said that it was wicked and degrading 
to think what I did, and I drove such thoughts 
away, and tried to believe that it was all Cousin 
James’s city affairs ; and then I saw something 
else ; but I would not believe it was true till this 
morning.’ 

‘ Well, ISTaomi, my child, and what was it ’ 

‘ Why, aunt Oh, I don’t like to confess — 

it was so shameless and unmaidenly ; but I 
thought I loved him so vei'y much. I — I — don’t 
like to confess.’ 

‘Not to me, my dear*?’ 

‘ Yes, yes * I will, aunt dear — I will,’ cried the 
I girl, whose cheeks were now aflame. ‘ It ’s about 
a fortnight ago that one evening, when we were 
all sitting in the drawing-room with the windows 
open, and it was so beautiful and soft and warm, 
Mr Prayle got up and came across and talked to 
me for a few minutes. It was only about that 
sketch I was making, and he did -not say much, 
but he said it in such a way that it set my heart 
beating ; and when he left the room, I fancied 
it meant something ; and I got up, feeling so 
terribly guilty, and went out of the window on 
to the lawn and then down to the rose garden, 
and picked two or three buds. Then I went 
round' to the grass path, where Mr Prayle walks 
up and down so much with his book.’ 

‘Because joii thought he would be there, my 
I dear*?’ 

! ‘Yes, aunt! It was very wrong — but I did.’ 

I ‘And you thought he had gone out there to 
i read his book, in the dark, eh 1 ’ , 

' ‘No, aunt dear; I thought he would be there 
waiting to see if I would go to him.’ 

‘ And you were going ? ’ 

‘Yes, aunt dear.’ 

‘ Was he there 1 ’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Waiting for you*?’ 

‘ 0 no, aunt dear ; for as I went softly over the 
grass, I stopped short all at once, and turned 
; giddy, and I’elt as if everything was at an end.’ 
j ‘ Why; Naomi ? ’ 

I ‘ He was going by me in the darkness with Kis 
; arm round some one else’s waist I ’ 
i Aunt Sophia’s face had never looked so old 
j before, for every wrinkle • was deeply marked, 

I and her eyes seemed sunk and strange in their 
! fixed intensity, as she waited to hear more; but 
Naomi remained silent, as if afraid to speak. 

‘Well, child, and who was it with Mr Prayle?’ 

Naomi hesitated for a few moments, and then 
I said in a passionate burst: ‘I' did not, believe it 
till this morning, aunt. I thought then that it 
was Kate ; but it seemed so impossible — so terrible 
-rthat I dare not think it was she. But when 
I went quickly into the study this morning, Mr 
Prayle was just raising her hand to his lips. 
: 0 aunt, how can people be so wicked ! I shall 
go and be a nun. 1’ 

Aunt Sophia looked still older, for a time, as 
she tenderly caressed and fondled the sobbing 
girl. Then a more serene aspect came over her 
face, and she said softlj’’ : ‘ There, there ; you 
have learned a severe lesson— that Mr Prayle does 
not care for you ; and as to being’ a nun — no, no, 
.my darling; there is plenty of good work to be 
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done in the world. Don’t shirk it by shutting 
yourself up. Conie, you have been almost a child 
so far ; now, be a woman. Show your pride. 
There are other and better men than Arthur 
Prayle ; and as to what you saw — it may have 
been a mistake. Let ’s wait and see.’ 

‘Yes, aunt.’ 

‘And you’ll be brave, and think no more of 
him?’ 

‘ Never again, aunt dear. There I ’ 

‘That’s any brave little woman. — Now, bathe 
your eyes, and stop here till the redness has gone 
off. I ’m going dovui to , write.’ She kissed 
Naomi tencferly, and left her, making her way 
to the drawing-room, where she wrote several 
letters, one being to Mr Saxby to ask him to 
come down again for a day or two, as she wanted 
to ask his advice about an investment. 

CHAPTEE xxn. — JOHN MOXNICK LOOKS AT HIS 
TRAPS. 

It was one of those dark, soft, autumn evenings 
when the country seems dream-like and delicious. 
Summer is past, but winter is yet far away ; and 
the year having gone through the light fickleness 
of spring, the heats of summer, with its changes 
of cold and passions of storm, has settled down 
into the mellow maturity, the softened glow, the 
ripeness of life which indicate its prime. 

Doctor Scales was not happy in his mind. He 
was — and he owned it — in love with the imperious 
beauty. Lady Martlett, but he was at odds with 
himself for loving her. 

‘The absurd part of it is,’ he said to himself 
as he lit a cigar and went out into the garden, 
‘that there seems to be no medicine by which 
a fellow could put himself right.— There,’ he said 
after a pause, ‘I will not think about her, but 
about Scarlett.’ 

He strolled slowly along, finding it intensely 
dark ; but he knew the -position of every flpwer- 
bed now too well to let his feet stray off the 
velvety grass, and as he went on, he came round 
by the open window of the drawing-room, and, 
looking through the conservatory, stood think- 
ing wiiat a pleasant picture the prettily lighted, 
room formed, with severe Aunt Sophia spec- 
tacled and reading, while Naomi was busy over 
some sketch that she had made during the 
day. 

Mrs Scarlett was not there ; but it did not 
excite any surprise ; and the doctor stood for some 
minutes thinking, from his post of observation, 
that Naomi was a very pretty girl, as nice and 
simple as she was pretty, and that she would 
make a man who loved her, one of those sweet 
equable wives who never change. 

‘Very different from Mrs Scarlett,’ he said to 
himself, as he stood there invisible, but for the 
glowing end of his cigar. ‘ Ha 1 I don’t like the 
way in which things ai'e going, a bit.’ 

He walked on over the soft mossy grass, with 
his feet sinking in at every step, and his hands 
in his pockets, round ]Das"t the dining-room to 
■where a soft glow shone out from the study 
window ; and on pausing where he could obtain 
a good view, he stood for some time watching 
his friend’s countenance, as James Scarlett sat 
back in his chair with the light from the shaded 
lamp full upon his face. 
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^ I about beaten/ the doctor said to himself. 
‘I’ve tried all I know; and I’m beginning to 
i think that they are all right, and that if Nature 
does not step in, or fate, or whatever it may be, 
does not give him some powerful shock, he will 
remain the wreck he is, perhaps to the end of 
his ^ days. — Yes, I ’m about beaten,’ he thought 
afjain, as he seized this opportunity of studying 
his friend’s face unobserved ; ‘but I’m as far off 
giving up, as I was on the day I started. I won’t 
give it over as a bad job ; but how to go on next, 
I cannot say. — Just the same,’ he muttered after 
a time, as he noted one or -two uneasy movements, 
and saw a curious wrinkled expression come into 
the thin troubled face. ‘Poor old boy! I’d give 
something to work a cure. — By the way, where ’s 
Prayle ? I thought he was here.’ 

The doctor thrust his hands more deeply into 
his pockets and strolled away, threading his course 
in and out amongst the flower-beds, and then, 
thinking deeply, going -on and on, down first one 
green path and then another, his footsteps per- 
fectly inaudible ; and as he walked on, his mind 
grew so intent upon the question of his patient’s 
state, that the cigar went out, and he contented 
himself with rolling it to and fro between his 
lips, till he paused involuntarily beside a seat 
beneatli the tall green hedge that separated the 
garden from one of the meadows. 

‘Damp?’ queried the doctor to himself, as he 
passed one hand over the seat. ‘ No ; dry as a 
bone ; ’ and he seated himself, throwing up his 
legs, 'and leaning back in the corner, listening to 
the soft crop, crop, crop of one of the cows, still 
busy in the darkness preparing grass for rumina- 
tion during the night. ‘I wonder whether cows 
ever have any troubles on their minds ? ’ thought 
Scales. ‘Yes; of course they do. Calves are 

taken away, and they fret, and HaUo ! 

Who’s this?’ 

He tried to pierce the darkness as he heard 
heavy breathing, and the dull sound of footsteps 
coming along the walk, the heavy dull sound of 
one who was clumsy of tread, and who was coming 
cautiously towards him. 

‘ Some scoundrel after the pears. I ’ll startle 
him.’ 

He had every opportunity for carrying out his 
plan, for the steps came closer, stopped, and he 
who had made them drew a long breath, and 
though the movements were not visible. Scales 
knew, as well as if he had seen each motion, that 
the man before him had taken off his hat and 
'vvas' wiping tlie perspiration from his face. 

‘Hallo!’ 

The man started, and made a step back ; and 
the doctor told a fib. 

‘ Oh, you needn’t run,’ he said. ‘ I see you. I 
know who jmu are.’ 

‘ I — I wasn’t going to run, sir,’ said John 
Monnick softly; 

‘ What are you doing here ? ’ 

‘Well, sh, you see, sir — I — I have got a trap 
or two down the garden here, and — and — I’ve 
been seeing whether there’s anything in. You 
see, sir,’ continued the old gardener in an eager 
whisper, ‘ the rarebiids do such a mort o’ mischief 
among mj'' young plarnts, that I ’m driiv-like — 
reg’lar druv-like — to, snare ’em.’ 

It was rather high moral ground for a man 
to take who had just told a deliberate- untruth ; 


but Doctor Scales took it, and retorted sharply : 
‘John Monnick, you are telling me a lie ! ’ 

‘A lie, sir!’ whispered the old man. ‘Hush, 
sir ! pray.’ 

‘Ai'e you afraid the rabbits will hear' me?— 
Shame, man ! An old servant like you. — Now, 
John Monnick, you know me.’ 

‘ Ay, sir, I do.’ 

‘Now, don’t you feel ashamed of yourself, an 
old servant like "'V’ith always a Scripture 
text on your tongue, telling me a lie lil^e that 
about the traps ? ’ 

The gardener was silent, and the doctor heard 
him draw a long breath. 

‘ Well, sir,’ he said at last — ‘ and I hope I may 
be forgiven, as I meant well— it weer not the 
truth.’ 

‘ Then you were after the fruit ? ’ 

‘ I ? After the fruit, sir ? Bless your heart, 
no ; I -was only watching.’ 

‘ What ! for thieves ? ’ 

The gardener hesitated, and remained silent. 

‘There, that’s better; don’t tell a lie, man. I 
think the better of you. But shame upon you ! 
with }mur poor master broken, helpless, and 
obliged to depend upon his people. To go and 
rob Mm now, of all times. John Monnick, you 
are a contemptible, canting old humbug.’ 

‘ No, I aren’t, doctor,’ said the old fellow angrily ; 

‘ and you ’ll beg my pardon for this.’ 

‘ Beg your pardon ? ’ 

‘ Ay, that you will, sir. It was all on account 
of master, and him hot being able to look after 
things, as brought me here.’ 

‘ I don’t believe you. Monnick.’ 

‘ You can do as you like, sir,’ said the old man 
sturdilj^ ; ‘ but it ’s all as true as gorspel. I 
couldn’t bear to see such goings-on ; and I says 
to myself, it ’s time as they was stopped ; aiid I 
thought they was, till I come in late to lock 
up the peach-house, and see her go down the 
garden.’ 

The doctor rose from his seat, startled. 

‘ And then I says to myself, he won’t be long 
before he comes, for it’s a pyntment.’ 

‘Yes. Well?’ said the doctor, who, generall}’- 
cool to excess, now felt his heart beating strangely. 

‘ Oh, you needn’t believe it witliout you like, 
sir. I dessay I am a canting old humbug, sir ; 
but far as in me lies, I means well by him, as 
I’ve eat his bread and his father’s afore him this 
man}^ a year.’ 

‘I’m afraid I’ve wronged you, Monnick,’ said 
the doctor hastily. 

. ‘You aren’t the first by a good many, sir ; but 
you may as well speak low, or they’ll maybe 
hear, for I wallced up torst the house, and I see 
him pass the window, and then I watched him. 
P’r’aps I oughtn’t, but I knowed it weren’t right, 
and master ought to know.’ 

‘ You — you knew of this, then ? ’ 

‘ Yes, sir. Was it likely I shouldn’t, when it 
was all in my garden I Wliy, a slug don’t get 
at a leaf, or a earwig or wops at a plum, without 
me knowing of it; so, w^as it likely as a gent, 
w'as going to carry on like that wTout me finding 
of it out ? ’ 

‘And — and is he dowm the garden now?’ asked 
the doctor, involuntarily pressing liis hand to his 
side, to check the action of his heart. 

‘Ay, that he he, sir ; and hun a gent as seemed 
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so religious and good, and alius saying proper 
sort o' tilings. It’s set me agen saying ought 
script’ral evermore.' ' 

There was a dead silence for a few moments ; 
and then the doctor hissed out : ‘ The scoundrel ! ' 

‘ Ay, that 's it, sir ; and of coinse it 's all his 
doing, for she was so good and sweet; and it’s 
touched me quite lilce to the heart, sir, for master 
thought so much o' she.’ 

‘Gracious powers! — then my suspicions were 
right 1 ' 

‘You suspected too, sir? Well, I don’t 
wonder.' 

‘ No, no ; it is impossible, Monnick, impossible. 
Man, it must be a mistake.' 

‘ Well, sir,' said the old fellow sturdily, ‘ maybe 
it is. All of us makes mistakes sometimes, and 
suspects wrongfully. Even you, sir. But I'm 
pretty sure as I 'm right ; and for her sake, I ’m 
going to go and tell master, and have it stopped.' 

‘ No, no, man ; are you mad 1 ’ cried the doctor, 
catching him by the arm. 

‘ No more nor most folks, sir ; but I 'm not 
going to see a young woman go wrong, and a good 
true young man's heart broke, to save a smooth- 
tongued gent from getting into trouble. It 'll do 
him good too,' 

‘ Then you mean Mr Prayle ? ' 

‘ Course I do, sir. There aren't no one else here, 

I hope, as would behave that how.' ' 

‘ Where are you going ? ' said the doctor, holding 
the old man tightly by the! arm. 

‘ Straight up to master, sir.' 

‘No, no, man. Let me go.’ 

. ‘ To master, sir ? ' 

‘No, no. To Prayle — to them. Wliere are 
they?' The doctor’s voice sounded very hoarse, i 
and the blood flushed to his face in his bitter anger j 
as he clenched his hand. 

‘They’re down in the lower summer-house, 
sir,’ returned the old man ; ‘and it's my dooty to 
take master strite down to confront him and ask 
him what he means ; see what a bad un he is, 
and then send him about his business, never to 
come meddling here no more.' 

Scales stood perfectly silent, but griping the 
bid man’s arm tightly. It was conflrmation of 
suspicions that had troubled him again and again. 
He had crushed them constant^, "telling himself 
that there was no truth in them ; that "they dis- 
. graced him ; and here was the end. What should 
he do ? The shock to his friend would be terrible ; 
but would it not be better that he should know — 
better than going on in such a state as this ? The 
knowledge must come sooner or later, and why 
not now ? 

The shock ? Wliat of the effects of that shock 
with his mind in such a state? Would it work 
ill or good ? 

‘ Poor fellow 1 ' he muttered, ‘ as if he had not 
suffered enough. I never thoroughly* believed 
in her, and yet I have tried. No, no ■; he must 
not know.' 

‘Now, sir, if you’ll let go o’ me, I’m going up 
to master.' 

‘No, my man ; he must not be told.' 

‘ It 's my dooty to tell him, sir ; and I 'm a-going 
to do it.’ 

‘ But Monnick, I don't know what effect it may 
have upon him.’ 

‘It can’t have a bad one, sir ; and it may rouse 


master up into being the man he was afore the 
accident. I must make haste, please, sir, or I may 
be too late.' 

‘No, Monnick ; you must not go.' 

‘Not go, sir? Well, sir, I don’t want to be 
disrespeckful to my master’s friends ; but I ’ve 
thought this over, and my conscience says it 's my 
dooty, and I shall go.' The old man shook himself 
free, and went off at a trot, leaving the doctor 
hesitating as to the course to pursue. 

• Should he run after and stop him? Should he- 
go down the garden, interrupt the meeting, and 
enable them to escape? ‘No; a hundred times- 
no 1 ’ he muttered, stamping his foot. ‘ I must 
stop him at any cost.’ He ran up the garden 
but he was too late, for before he reached the house 
he heard low voices, and found that Scarlett had 
been tempted out by the beauty of the night — 
or by fate, as the doctor put it — and was liaK-way 
down the path when Monnick had met him. 

‘ Who is this ? ' he said in a low, agitated voice,, 
as the doctor met them. 

‘It is I, old fellow,' said the doctor, hastily. — 
‘Now come, be calm. You must govern yourself. 
Has he told you something ? ’ 

‘ I wanted no telling, Jack,' groaned Scarlett. 
‘The moment he opened his lips, I knew it. I 
have suspected it for long enough ; but I could 
not stir — I would not stir. He, my own cousin, 
too ; the man I have made my friend. 0 heaven, 
is there no gratitude or manly feeling .on the- 
earth 1 ’ ' 

‘My dear boy, you must — you shall be cool,’’ 
whispered the doctor. ‘ You are in a low nervous- 
state, and’ 

‘ It is false 1 I am strong. I never felt stronger* 
than to-night. Tliis has brought me to myselfl 
I would not see it, Jack. I blinded myself. I 
told myself I was mad and a traitor, to imagine- 
such things ; but I have felt it aU along.’ 

‘ And has this been preying on your mind ? ' 

‘ Preying ? Gnawing my heart out. — Don't stop- 
me. Let us go. Quick 1 He shall know me for 
what I ana. Not the weak miserable fool he 
thinks. — Come quickly I — No 1 stop 1 ’ He stood 
panting, with Scales holding tightly by his arm, 
trembling for the result. 

‘Monnick, go back to the house,’ said Scarlett, 
at last in a low whisper ; and the old man went 
without a word. 

‘ Now you : stop here,' said Scarlett, in the same 
low painful whisper. ‘ I will not degrade her 
more, by bringing a witness.’ 

‘ But Scarlett — my dear old' fellow. There must- 
be no violence. Eecollect that you are a ’ gentle- 
man.’ 

' ‘ Yes 1 I recollect I am not going to act lilize a 
ruffian. You see how calm I am.’ 

‘ But it may be some mistake. I have seen 
nothing. It is all dependent on your gardener’s 
words. What did he tell you ? ’ 

‘Hardly a word,’ groaned Scarlett, ‘hardly a 
word. “ Prayle — the summer-house." It was- 
enough. I tell you, I have suspected it so long. 
It has been killing me. How could I get well 
with this upon my mind 1 ' 

‘ Blit, now ? ' 

‘ Stay here, man — stay liere.' * 

‘Promise me you will use no violence, and I 
will loose yoiir arm.’ 

‘ I promise— I will act like — a gentleman.' 
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The doctor loosed his arm ; and drawing a long 
-hissing breath, James Scarlett walked swiftly' 
• down the garden-path to where, in tlie moist dark 
shades below the trained hazels, the summer-house 
had been formed as a nook for sunny scorcliing 
days. It was close to the river, and from it there 
was a glorious view of one of the most beautiful 
reaches of the Thames. 

James Scarlett recalled many a happy hour 
passed within its shades, and the rage that burned 
within his breast gave x)hace to a 'misery so pro- 
found that, as he reached the turn that led to 
the retreat, he stopped short, pressing his hands 
to his throat and panting for his breath, which 
hardly came to his labouring breast. And as he 
stood there, he heard his cousin's voice, in the 
silence of the evening, saying softlj’- : ‘ Then you 
promise? I will be at the station to meet you, 
and no. one will know where you have gone.' 

James Scaidett’s brain swam as he heard the 
answer. It was : ‘Yes!' A faithful promise for 
the next evening; and as he listened and heard 
each word clearly, he staggered back and nearly 
fell. Becoverihg himself somewhat, though, he 
walked slowly back, groping in the dark as it 
were, with his hands spread out before him, to 
keep from striking against one or other of the 
I trees. The next minute, the doctor had him by 
the hand, and was hurrying him away, when 
Scarlett gave a sudden lurch, and would have 
fallen, had not his friend thrown one arm about 
him, and then, lifting him by main force, carried 
him to the- house. The Trench window of the 
study was open ; and he bore him in and laid 
him upon a, couch, where, after a liberal applica- 
tion of cold water to his temples, he began to 
revive, ojDcning his eyes and gazing wonderingly 
round. Tlien, as recollection came back, he 
uttered a low - sigh, and caught at the doctor’s 
hand. ‘ Kate ! ' he said softly. ‘ Go and fetch 
poor Kate.' 

DOCKS. 

There are few people to whom a visit to the 
docks does not prove interesting, and most of 
our distinguished visitors are shown one or more 
, of the nunierous docks of the United Kingdom. 
A tour round the docks cannot fail to be full 
of instruction, every • ship and package bearing 
witness to the magnitude of the interests of this 
country in every part of the world. ■ 

Docks are usually defined as artificial basins 
for the reception of ships. , They are of two sorts 
— wet and dry. TVet docks are generally made 
with gates, to retain the water at high-tide level. 
Ships are let through these gates at high-water ; 
and the gates being shut before the tide goes 
down, the ships are kept constantly afloat in a 
depth of water which, in the Thames, is often 
fifteen or twenty feet more than that outside. 
Dry docks are used for the building, examination, 
and repair of ships, which are floated in ; and 
the water either flows out with the ebbing tide, or 
is pumped out after the gates or caisson are closed. 

The c[uestion is often asked : What is the use 
of docks? The docks on the Thames were 
originally made for the purpose of stopping the 


robberies of produce whilst being conveyed in 
barges up and down the river, estimated to 
involve a loss to the revenue exceeding half 
a million pounds a year. But there are other 
uses in docks besides the security against pillage. 
A large vessel, particularly if loaded^ could not 
lie on the ground without being injured even in 
calm weather ; and in rough or stormy weather, 
her destruction would be inevitable. Even 
smaller vessels would suffer strain unless tlie 
ground was very soft. Attempts have been made 
to provide the required accommodation by means 
of piers fixed at such a distance into the sea that 
vessels would not touch the ground notwith- 
' standing any variation in the tide ; but sucli a 
plan can only be carried out at special j)laces, 
and there is great inconvenience, owing to the 
constant shifting of the ship’s position. In doclcs, 
the water is practically always of the same depth ; 
a ship is perfectly sheltered in rough weather ; 
and there is no risk of collision. 

'Wet docks are the places usually selected for 
discharging and loading ships. Sometimes this 
work is done by the servants of the Dock 
Companies, sometimes by the crew of the ship, 
sometimes by stevedores hired by the owner of 
the ship. In these times of expensively built 
steamers, when an hour idle is money actually 
lost, the operations of discharging and loading 
are carried on at a rate which would have taken 
away the breath of the last generation of dock 
employds. Thirty years ago, it was considered 
fair work to discharge a vessel of fifteen hundred 
tons in a fortnight ; whilst loading, which is 
generally a slower operation, was completed 
within perhaps a month. Kow, not a minute is 
lost after the aiTival of a vessel before work on 
her commences with the greatest speed consistent 
with safety; and a steamer of fifteen hundred 
tons is often unloaded and off again Ml of 
another cargo equal in quantity within forty 
hours of her entry into the docks. 

It is commonly supposed by strangers who 
visit the docks that the produce ' stored in the 
warehouses is the property of the Dock Com- 
panies ; but this is not , the case. The Dock 
Companies, udth scarcely an exception, import 
nothing ; they are, as a ^body, neitlmr growers, 
producers, nor importers of produce— simxfly 
custodians. They discharge the vessels and house 
the produce, reporting upon its condition to the 
merchants interested, and furnishing, usually, 
samiDles of the goods. In most docks, the ware- 
houses are placed near the edge of the quay to 
receive the goods landed from the ships ; tliough, 
as a rule, the percentage of cargo left in dock 
warehouses, . especially perishable articles wliicli 
are sold before arrival, is not very high. But 
produce of value, such as tea, coffee, indigo; drugs, 
&c., have to be ‘worked' for sale jiurposes ; and 
this term embraces the opening of 'tlie package, 
examination for sea-damage, sorting into qualities, 
and a host of other operations required by sellers 
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and buyers. Some warehouses have eight or nine 
doors ; but the top floor is preferred for ‘working,’ 
for the obvious reason that it is generally better 
lighted than the others. The stocks of produce 
in docks are enormous. In London, there are at 
the present time nearly half a million tons of 
goods in the warehouses attached to the docks ; 
and as every package is subject to several varying 
manipulations, it will be seen that great powers 
of organisation are required to manage a dock 
efficiently and cheaply. 

A regular staff of labourers is usually employed 
at docks, and the nationality of this class is, as 
a rule, Irish, as the orders and responses given 
in the course of work iinmistakably show. The 
nature of the work is dirtj^, rough, heavy, and 
dangerous ; yet there is an unfailing supply of 
labour offered, and, as a rule, the men emploj^ed 
permanently are admirable specimens of national 
strength and vigour. About the last resource of 
men who have failed in other walks of life is to 
apply at the dock gates for work as extra 
labourers ; and no more painful sight can be seen 
than the faces, marked by penury or dissipation, 
of men eagerly pressing forward as candidates for 
a remote chance of employment at the rate of 
fivepence an hour. Considering the amount of 
work got out of him, the dock labourer is perhaps 
worse paid than any other toiler, not even 
excepting the agricultural labourer, who enjoys 
advantages unattainable by his towm representa- 
tive. The homes of most of the men are of 
the most wretched description, owing to the 
impossibility of obtaining proper quarters in 
large to'wns at a rent within the reach of dock 
wages, and the worst consequences of such 
unhealthy conditions follow in the low moral 
tone of the dock labourer. At Barrow, the dock 
authorities have erected a handsome of 

buildings for the use of their men, the rent for 
five rooms varying from four shillings and sixpence 
to six shillings and sixpence a week. This is 
decidedly a step in the right direction, and should 
be followed at other and more important ports 
where the necessity for the accommodation is far 
more pressing. 

Mud is one of the greatest enemies which beset 
docks and harbours, and the removal of mud is 
a very costly item in the expenses of a dock. At 
some ports, like Hull and Leith, the water holds 
an immense amount of soil, which begins to settle 
immediately the gates are shut, and if not speedily 
removed, becomes a hard mass. At Liverpool, 
sluices are arranged to keep the water in motion, 
in order to prevent any deposit ; but we have 
yet to learn that this scheme has successfully 
answered its purpose. As a rule, there is no 
difficulty in disposing of the mud raised bj’’ the 
dredgers, the practice being to tow the barges a 
mile or two' away, and, by opening movable 
bottoms, to let the soil fall into the sea. But 
at London, where the sea is a hundred miles 
j distant, this plan cannot be adopted, and the 
Conservators of the Thames naturally object to 
the further pollution of the river. The only 


course open, therefore, is to shoot the mud on 
lands below the level of the river, near the docks ; 
but as these sites become filled up and raised, the 
difficulty of finding suitable mud-shoots becomes 
greater, whilst the increasing value of river front- 
ages near London further augments the expense 
of the disposal of the mud. 

As far back as 1592, Black wall was noted for 
its great harbour of shipping, which harbour in 
aU probability gave rise to the idea and subse- 
quent formation of docks. The first wet dock 
in Eiigland, however, appears to have been the 
Howland great wet dock at Eotherhithe, on the 
soutli side of the Thames. This dock was built 
in 1660, and was used for the Greenland trade. 
The next dock was made at Liverpool, about 
fifty years afterwards. The time, liowever, when 
the greatest activity was shown in building docks 
was at the beginning of the present century, when 
works of engineering skill received a great impetus. 
In ISOO there was not a single dock in London 
beyond that at Eotherhithe. Ten years later, were 
in existence and in full working order, the West 
India Dock, the East India Dock, the London 
Dock, and a further extension of the docks at 
Eotherhithe, now known as the Surrey Commer- 
cial Docks ; the total area of dock accommodation 
being in that period raised from about ten to 
two hundred acres. 

The West India Dock, as its name indicates, 
was intended for the West India trade ; and 
the merchants interested, in that trade obtained 
the original capital of half a million sterling 
in two days ; and a charter was granted by 
George III., providing that for twenty-one 
years after the opening of the -dock, every vessel 
from the West Indies arriving in the Thames 
should be discharged in the West India Dock. 
This trade was relatively far more important at 
that time than it is now, as we depended almost 
entirely upon the West Indies for our sugar ; and 
as' the Dock Company were 'allowed to make 
very high charges — as much as six shillings and 
eightpence a ton being levied on ships entering 
the dock — dividends of ten per cent, per annum 
were paid and a large reserve fund accumulated, 
which was, however, subsequently absorbed by 
a reduction in the 'charges whilst payment of 
the same dividend was continued. But although 
the charges were so exorbitant, it was con- 
sidered a great improvement to use the docks, 
in preference to allowing ships to lie out in 
the stream with the cargo at the merc}^ of the 
river-thieves. Ho sooner were the West India 
Docks established, than the East India Company 
promoted the East India Dock for the accom- 
modation of their magnificent ships ; and at the 
same time, the London Docks were built. The 
latter docks were intended for /the reception of 
shij^s laden with tobacco, wine, and brandy, and 
in respect to such vessels, a charter similar in 
terms to that granted to the West India Dock 
was obtained. Later on, the St Katharine Dock 
was constructed near the heart of London ; and 
riiore recently, the Victoria, Millwall, and Eoyal 
Albert Docks. The total water-area of the docks 
of London is about four hundred and fifty acres ; 
whilst the ground covered with sheds, buildings, 
and roads, must be three times that area. The 
length of the quays is about twenty-two miles. 
Some idea of the extent of the business done at 
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tlie docks of London may be realised from the i 
fact, that on a busy day in the summer they 
supply employment to twenty thousand persons, 
and that the amount paid for labour alone exceeds 
nine liuiidred thousand pounds a year. 

As a seaport, Liverpool is the great rival of 
London. The length of the dock quays at Liver- 
pool is thirty miles ; and as the capacity of docks 
is now estimated by the length of quay and not 
by the area of the water inclosed, Liverpool is 
decidedly better off in dock accommodation than 
London, although the docks on the Mersey are not 
individually of the dimensions of those found on 
the Thames. The rapid rise of Liverpool has 
almost passed into a proverb. It was in 1709 , 
that the first dock was ^^I'ojected, and at that time 
eighty-four ships, with a burden of five tliousand 
seven hundred and eightj^-nine tons, belonged to 
the port. Fifty years later, a second dock was 
constructed ; and since that time, fresh docks 
have been built at intervals, which have rapidty 
, increased in recent j^ears, till, at the present time, 
the, whole of the river-frontage of the city, of a 
length of five miles, is covered with docks, and 
the tonnage entering and leaving the port is 
over twelve million tons a year. On the river- 
side of the docks a sea-wall has been constructed, 
averaging eleven feet in thickness and forty feet 
in height ; and bearing in mind the difficulties 
attending its construction, this waU may be con- 
sidered as one of the greatest works of modern 
times. Unlike the docks of London, which belong 
to four private companies, the docks of Liverpool 
are vested in a corporation called the Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board, and the docks are 
worked for the public benefit, and not with the 
object of paying a dividend. The chief cause 
of the extraordinary rise of Liverpool has un- 
doubtedly been the prosperity of the manufac- 
turing interests at Manchester, Bury, and other 
large towns in the immediate district, which have 
no adequate water-access ; but a great deal of the 
success has been due to the bold foresight of the 
inhabitants of Liverpool in meeting and antici- 
pating the requirements of trade. 

Ho greater enterprise in dock works has ever 
been shown than at Glasgow ; nor need the pro- 
moters of the Manchester Ship Canal and Docks 
faint or grow weary, with the example of Glasgow 
before them. The Clyde abounded in shoals ; 
and in 1775, vessels drawing more than six feet 
could not come up to Glasgow except at spring- 
tides. But the river has been so deepened, that 
now vessels drawing twenty feet can lie at the 
quays at Glasgow at any time, and Glasgow is 
the third port of the United Kingdom. There 
are not many docks of the ordinary type ; but 
the Clyde, which is a much narrower river than 
the Thames or Mersej", has been cleverly adapted 
to afford the accommodation usually given in 
docks. 

We have not more space to refer to the docks 
in other ports except to add that there are splendid 
specimens of these great works at Hull, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Grimsby, Barrow, Southampton, Lowes- 
toft, Leith, &c., all of which have been established 
within the last seventy years ; while at Tilbury, 
important new docks are in course of con- 
struction. ^ Til 

There is a close connection between docks and 
railways ; and in these days, a dock whose quaj s j 


are not directly in communication with the great 
trunk-lines of railway, is behind the age, and 
will certainly not prosper. The object of this 
communication is to avoid the unnecessary hand- 
ling of goods, for handling means increased cost 
to the consumer. The capital invested in docks 
and harbours in the United Kingdom cannot be 
less thaii three hundred million pounds, or nearly 
half the amount of the capital spent on railways. 
There are three agents indispensable for deve- 
loping a trade such as that carried on by our 
merchants, namel}^, steamers, railways, and docks ; 
and in these, we have, through the enterprise 
of our forefathers and of the men who now 
lead in the commercial world, ever been pre- 
eminent. 


MISS EIVEES’S EEYEHGE. 


IX THREE CHAPTERS. — COXCLUSIOX. 


Very promising, too, were the events of the 
next day. I felt that the man I hated was paying 
me attention above my fellows. Of course, it was 
not marked enough to attract notice, but attention | 
it was, undoubtedly. He walked with nie, and | 
told me, among other things, a great deal about ; 
his early life and struggles for success. He was 
quite interesting, so much so, that I wished I 
could check these confidences. I feared that his 
talk might awaken a suspicion of sympathy in 
my mind, which would grievously interfere with 
my still nursed revenge. 

That evening, he repeated his request that I 
would sing ; but after the way in which I had 
misled him, I knew he only urged me for the 
sake of politeness. I commenced with one of 
those little ballads which he so much disliked; 
an easy, simple, little thing, which could only be 
borne "out of the commonplace by feeling on the 
part of the singer. I glanced at him as I . finished 
the song. He thanked me quietly, but I saw he 
looked, puzzled. Then . I placed Beethoven’s 
Adelaide before me, and sang it as I had seldom pr 
never before sang it — entirely to my own satis- 
iaction. I rose from the piano, and our eyes met. 
He did not join in the chorus of thanks ; but I 
knew he was more than moved ; and as he 
followed me to my chair, I exulted, as I thought 
that the pet weapon in my armoury had struck 
well home. 

‘Miss Eivers,’ he said, ‘I thought no amateur 
in England could sing that song to her own 
accompaniment as you sing it. I can onl}’" con- 
gratulate you, whilst blaming you for deceiving 
me so, last night.’ 

I thanked him for his compliment ; and for the 
rest of the evening Mr Hope talked little except 

me. ' 

There! — I will write no more about it. JSow, 

I am utterl}’ ashamed of it alL Had it not 
been for my resolve to reject it when offered, I 
would have stooped to win no man’s love — not 
even Yincent Hope’s. But in five da^ys I knew 
that my work was done and fully done— so fullj^, 
that I dreaded the result of it, and began to wish 
I had not been so vindictive. Worse than all, 
friends— as friends will— were exchanging know- 
iiirr glances, and commenting on the relations 
which appeared to exist between my foe and 
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myself. Could I have conquered my nature, and 
decided to forego my revenge, it was now impos- 
sible to do' so. For my own sake, matters must 
come to a climax, that all might see how little I 
cared for the man. 

One night, as I sat in my dressing-gown over 
the fire, trying to' make up my mind to tear 
myself from the pleasant glow and get into bed, 
Mabel Lighten entered my room. She was a 
good true girl, who spoke her mind freely, and 
at tunes lectured even me. 'hleritage,’ slie said 
abruptly, ‘what do you mean to do with Vin-. 
cent Hope ’ 

I could not for the life of me hMp changing 
colour, and was compelled to shield the cheek 
nearest JMabel with the fan which had been 
protecting my eyes from the firelight. 

‘ Do with him ! I don’t know what you 
mean.’ 

‘Yes, you do,’ retorted my mentor. ‘Had it 
been any one but you. Heritage, I should have 
called her a .flirt. But you are not a' flii*t, we 
know.’ 

‘What have I done, Mabel?’ I asked. The 
screen was still between us. 

Mabel quietly pushed it aside ; then placing 
her hands on my shoulders, scrutinised my face 
in a most uncomfortable manner. ‘You have 
done this, and who can wonder at it? You have 
gained that man’s love entirely. But, although 
it seems so unlike you, I believe you have brought 
him to your feet for vanity’s sake. Heritage,^ lie 
is a good man — a proud man. If you . mean to 
give him nothing in return, I should say his life 
will be wrecked. Do you love him, or are my 
fears well founded ? ’ 

In some fashion, I was . bound to reply. I 
sought refuge in levity. ‘ When I am moved to 
confess my sins, Mabel, it will not be to you, but 
to some nice ascetic high-church curate.’ 

. ‘Don’t talk nonsense. I am in bitter earnest. 
Vincent Hope will surely ask you to be his wife. 
You are rich, and he is comparatively poor ; but 
I know that will not influence you. Only I say 
again, if you refuse, you are to blame for all that 
happens.’ ^ 

This must be stopped at any cost. Until now, 
I had always believed that hysterics and affecta- 
tion were synonymous. 

‘ Mabel,’ I said, ‘ I hate Vincent Hope ; but at 
this moment I think I hate you even more 1 Go 
to bed. I am doo tired to say another word ; so 
go away.’ ^ 

Therewith, I got into bed, turned my face to 
the wall, and left Mabel to put out my candle 
and get back to her ovm quarters Avhen she 
thought fit. 

I was annoyed and ashamed. She had nearly 
accused me of what I had in truth been guilty 
of — making love to my enem}’^. As people noticed 
my conduct, it became more and more necessary 
that I should clear myself from all such imputa- 
tions. • This could be done in one way only. 

Perjiaps I had the grace to avoid Vincent Hope 
somewhat during the next two days. Perhaps 
that very avoidance hastened the catastrophe. 
But on the thii’d day, chance — pure chance, mind 

left us together and alone. For a moment there 
was silence between us ; then he drew near to me, 
and said in a quiet earnest Amice : ‘ Heritage, I 
love you. Will you be my Avife ? ’ ° 


I could not answer. All I could do Avas to 
preAmnt myself breaking into hysterical laughter. 

He tried to take my hand. ‘ Heritage, my 
darling ! I think I loved you the moment I saAV 
3mn. Look uj^, and ansAver me. Say you love 
me, and Avill be my Avife 1 ’ 

His Avife ! After hating him for so long — after 
Mabel’s reproaches — after Avinning his loAm in 
a way the thought of Avhich made me blush ! 
Never, never, neAmr ! 

So I steeled m 3 ''self — drew myself up to CArnry 
inch of my height — looked him full in the face — 
triumphed, and took my revenge. I hope and 
think I spoke composedly, if not coldly. 

‘Mr Hope, you honour me' greatly, but it 
cannot" be. Please, ncAmr mention it again.’ 

His face Avas very pale ; and Avhen an expres- 
sion of positive pain left it, grcAV stern, almost 
hard. My manner must have convinced him I 
Avas in earnest. No doubt, had I Avished, I could 
have made him fall at my feet and plead 
passionately. But then, unless one is an utter 
I saAmge, vindictiveness must be limited. I had 
done enough. 

Perhaps, under such trying circumstances, no 
man could haAm beliaAmd in a more dignified 
manner than did Mr Hope. 

‘ I am to understand,’ he said calmly, although 
there AA^as a look in his eyes I dared not meet-^‘ J 
am to understand you — you do not love me ? ’ 

I boAA^ed. 

‘ Please, let me hear you say so,’ he said. 

‘I do not. Let us say no more about it. J 
think I AAull go back to the house noAA^’• 

We walked in silence until AA^e AA^ere close ta 
the gates.. Then he said : ‘Unless my presump- 
tion to-day makes my presence unbearable to you, 

I shall sta}^ tAAm days longer, as I promised Mr 
Lighten. It is not AAmrth AAdiile to set people 
inquiring as to the reason for a hasty depar- 
ture.’ 

‘Certainly not,’ I ansAvercd. ‘Stay as long ag 
you AAush ;.or, if yon prefer it, I aauII leave.’ 

‘ That is out of the question,’ he replied, as AAm 
crossed the threshold and parted. 

I AA-ent to my room — to exult, of course, in my 
revenge. It AA'as so full, 'so complete, so exactly 
as I i^lanned it. And AAuaters and poets say that i 
rcAmnge is SAA^eet. 0 }"es, it AA\as very, A^eiy sAA^eet to 
me — so SAA^eet, that I double-locked the door, that 
no one might see hoAV much I enjoyed it — so 
SAA^eet, that I threAV myself on my bed, and tli ought ' 
my heart must break as I sobbed and AA^ept ; for 
the truth must be told — I loAmd Vincent Hope- 
eAmn as he said, and as I hoped he loved me. 
Yet, for the sake of A^anity, I had to-da}^ rejected 
the loA^e of a man, the best, the noblest, the 
cleA^erest in the AAmrld ! I had hurled my hoarded 
stone, and right Avell it had fulfilled its mission ; 
but its rebound had crushed me. 0 yes, reA^enge 
is Amry sAA’eet 1 

I rose, and AA^alking up to the Heritage Eivers 
in the cheval glass, shook my fist at her Auolently. 
‘You fool!’ i said to her. ‘A nice mess ^mu 
haAm made of life ! EeAmnge, . indeed ! Call it 
by its right name, folly. Go and clotlie yourself 
in sackcloth — coAmr your head AAUth ashes, and 
cry your eyes out for to-day’s AAmrk.’ Then 
Mabel’s AAmrds about a AAueckkl life came to my 
mind ,* and although I could not believe that tlie 
happiness of such a man as Vincent Hope could 
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be dependent upon an idiot like myself, I tlionglit 
of that strange look I had seen in his eyes — that 
look no resolution of mine could make me meet. 
So I went hack to bed once more, and cried and 
abused myself. Ay, revenge forsooth, revenge is 

In spite of all, I determined to go dovm to 
dinner. I would do that much, for his sake. It 
should not be suspected that anything had gone 
- VTong between us ; and I knew that, if I stayed 
away, Mabel, for one, would certainly guess what 
had occurred. This, if I could prevent it, should 
be known to no one. I smiled grimly as I 
' tliought how my revenge must fail in this ; that 
the world would never know what I had scorned 
and refused. I made a great effort; dabbed my 
eyes with rose-water, and went down-staii's in 
passable trim. 

To-night, we were not side by side, but sat 
directly opposite to one another. Mabel was 
right — Vincent Hope was a proud man. His 
discomfiture was no concern of the world’s, so 
he showed no traces of it. All save one at that 
table would have said that his heart was gay and 
light. No one would have dreamed that, a few 
hours before, his love had been refused by an 
idiot of a girl. He laughed and jested ; anecdote 
and witty repartee fell unceasingly from his lips. 
He held the whole talk, or every unit of the 
party taUced to him. Yet, woman -like, I noticed 
that he drank more wine than was his usual 
custom, and at times there was a sharper, harder 
ring in his voice. Had it not been for tliis and 
the remembrance of the look which still haunted 
me, I could have believed he had forgotten or 
brushed 'away from his mind the events of the 
day. Vincent Hope was a imoud man, and 
Heritage Eivers a fool I 

I would rather say nothing about the next two 
days. I hated myself so much, that I wonder I 
have ever forgiven myself — perhaps I never have. 
All I care to say is that none even suspected what 
had happened ; even Mabel began to think that 
the accusation of Anting should lie at Vincent 
Hope’s door, not mine ; for although he talked 
to me when needful, it was easy to see that his 
manner was changed. ' 

The morning of the third day came, and I 
knew that in a few hours we should shake 
hands, part, and there would be the end of every- 
thing. 

Blaize is fifteen miles from a railway station, 
and that station is so unimportant that very few 
trains stop at it. Vincent Hope, to reach town 
that evening, was obliged to start betimes. Soon 
after luncheonj Charlie Lighten and the dogcart 
'Were waiting to take him to the train ; and after 
many expressions of regret from host and hostess, 
he took his seat and was ready to start. Of course 
our hands met, as, in common with every one else, 
he. bade me adieu — a quiet polite adieu, nothing 
more — not even coupled with the conventional 
wish we might meet again. VTiy should he wish 
to meet me again? -Uur encounters as yet had 
not been happy in their results to either ! That 
accomplished whip, OharHe, gathered up the reins, 
and vdth a last, all-embracing good-bye, Vincent 
Hope was sped away along the winding carriage- 
drive, and, for the first time in her foolish life, 
Heritage Eivers knew that such things as broken 
hearts may be foimd outside romances. 


Something vras afoot that afternoon— walkinc^ 
party or skating party; for it was the middle 
of January and bitterly cold. Now that the 
necessity of keeping up appearances for another’s 
sake was at an end. Miss Eivers — my unwortliy 
sell — felt very much like breaking dovui and 
disgracing herself. She longed for ' solitude, and 
made some excuse to stay" at home. As every 
one was bound on the expedition, she had the 
house practically to herself. After bemoaning 
her wickedness and folly for some time in the 
sanctity of .her own chamber, a strange craving 
came over lier. She felt she must go down and 
sit in the little room which adjoined the library ; 
and although censuring her own weakness, she 
yielded to the impulse. 

Mincent Hope, in spite of his resolve to spend 
his time at Blaize House in well-earned idleness, 
had been unable to do so exactly. Ominous rolls 
of printed matter came by post — a sin of long 
standing, he said, which publishers insisted on 
dragging into daylight at once. So he did one 
or two hours’ work each day, and grumbled at it 
in a very amusing manner. By tacit consent, 
the Kttle room had been kept sacred to him ; 
there, when he chose, he worked without fear 
of interruption. It was no doubt on account of 
this that j\Iiss Eivers felt that uncontrollable 
desire to sit for a while in this particular room. 
The stupidity of her desire need not be com- 
mented upon, as her generally idiotic nature must 
have made itself manifest many pages back. She 
entered the room and closed the door softly. She 
sat down at the leather- covered table, and leaning 
her head on her hands, looked anything but a 
prosperous, healthy, comfortable, young woman. 
Presently she glanced stealthily around her, and 
from the bosom of her dress drew out a 
photograph of a very handsome, distinguished- 
looking man, !Mr Hope had given it to her, at 
her request, some days before. It was to go into 
her celebrity album, she told him. Laying it on 
the table between her elbows. Miss Eivers gazed 
at it long’ and earnestly, until her foolish eyes 
became so misty with tears that she could see it 
no longer. One by one those tears began to lall, 
and' soon came so fast that she gave in altogether 
— forgot where she was — forgot all risk of inter- 
ruption ; and laying her Jiead on the table, 
]presented the very picture of woe. Her be wail- 
ings and beweepings were at their greatest height, 
when the door was suddenly thrown open and 
Mr Hope stood before her ! She sprang to her 
feet, and in her agitation brushed the photograph 
to the ground. Even in her dire confusion, the 
prayer that it might have fallen face downwards 
framed itself. But she dared not look to see ; 
she had to face the intruder as best she could. 
Yet he seemed for the moment taken even more 
aback than Miss Eivers. He stammered out 
something about a shaft broken three miles from* 
home — impossibility of catching train— come back 
to write telegram, &c. Then he looked on the 
ground, and what he saw, there was enough to 
make him glance wonderingly at the shamefaced 
girl, who stood before him with wet lashes and 
glowing cheeks. 

‘ Miss Eivers — Heritage ! ’ he said, ‘ tcE me 
what this means.’ 

She made no reply, but endeavoured to pass 
him. He blocked the way, and by the exercise 
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of some force, took both her hands in his. As 
they stood there, she could see on the ground 
between them that unlucky photograph lying 
face upwards. 

‘ Let me go, Mr Hope,’ she said. ‘ It is unkind 
to keep me against my will.’ 

Her appeal was vain. His strong hands held 
her yet more ^irml3^ He seemed to be waiting 
until she chose to look up and meet Ms eyes. But 
that would never have been — not if they had 
stood there till the present moment. 

At last he spoke ; his voice was almost grave : 
‘ Heritage, I am very proud. I have always 
vowed I would ask no woman twice to be my 
wife ; but I will ask you once more if you love 
me.’ 

Miss Eivers only bent her head lower and 
lower. 

‘ Answer me, Heritage ! ’ he said in a changed, 
passionate voice. ^ My darling, answer me ; and 
this time truthfully ! ’ 

It was no use. Had she wished to do so, she 
could light no longer. She ventured to raise her 
eyes a little, and said, so timidly, so differently 
from her usual way of speaking : ‘ If I, thought 

you would only forgive me, I would try and 
show you what I cannot — will not, tell }mu — 
how much I love you ! ’ She was very, very 
humble in her new-found happiness. 

Then Vincent Hope loosened her hands a little, 

and Well, these tilings only happen once in 

the life of a true woman, and she should neither 
write nor speak about them. But wlien Charlie 
Lighten came to look for the telegram, not even 
written, nor, in the proposed form, to be written, 
Vincent Hope and Heritage Rivers were wonder- 
ing, as every orthodox pair of lovers should 
wonder, why they were chosen out to be made 
the two very happiest people in the whole world. 

So this was how I consummated my revenge. - 
^ It was only after we were married that I ven- 
tured to tell my husband that I had actually 
laid myself out to win his love — and why, when 
won, I had rejected it. My confession, which was 
really seriously made, being complete, he looked 
at me with niock-severit,y. 

‘Heritage,’ he said, ‘had I known this before, 
I might, even at the eleventh hour, have thought 
better of the step I was taking in putting my 
future in the hands of such a vindictive jmung 
woman.’ 

‘And perhaps, sweet sir,’ I answered, ‘for the 
very fear of that, I have deferred my explanation 
until now.’ ' 


■ WHAT COLOUR IS G FLAT? 

A QUESTION has lately been asked in one of the 
'London daily journals, ‘What colour is G flat?’ 
And there has arisen a discussion as to whether 
the question is an intelligible one, and if so, 
what is the correct answer? As the subject is 
probably not a familiar one' to ordinary readers, 
we will endeavour to show what is meant b^r the 
question and how far it can have a satisfactory 
reply. 

There has long been observed some apparent 
connection between the seven notes in an octave 
of the ordinary musical scale and the seven colours 
observable in a rainbow, commonly' called the 
prismatic colours. Also the use of the words 


chromatic scale, derived from the Greek word 
chroma, colour, tells us that such a connection 
has been noted. This chromatic scale is the one 
in which are registered all the notes, both tones 
and semitones, of the common musical scale ; and 
the word chromatic points to the idea that there 
is an apparent or supposed connection between 
the various shades of colour in the solar spectrum, 
and the various numbers of vibrations which give 
rise to the different notes in the common scale. 
In . this complete scale, 0 sharp and D flat are 
not strictly the same, but they are represented 
by one note on the ke^^board of a pianoforte. 
Similarly of F sharp and G flat. The difference 
may be represented on a violin, ’ but not on a 
pianoforte. And if it can be shown that there is 
a relation between the number of vibrations of 
a string and a certain musical note, as the natural 
C, and that there is a similar relation, through an 
ascending scale of vibrations, corresponding to and 
producing the successive notes of the octave from 
G to B, then there is clearly seen a close connection 
between the number of vibrations and the tone 
resulting from these vibrations. 

If, again, it can be proved that there is a rela- 
tion between the number of vibrations, not of a 
string, but of a very different substance — namely, 
a very subtle invisible fluid termed ether, and 
the sensation of light, with its numerous varieties 
of colour, so that there can be found a certain 
number of vibrations — or imdulations, as they 
are called — producing .the colour red; and then 
through an ascending scale of these undulations 
other numbers corresponding to the various 
colours, from red, through orange, yellow, green, 
blue, indigo, up to violet, there can be again 
seen a close connection between certain numbers 
of vibrations and certain colours in the solar 
spectrum. 

Seeing, then, that the ascending scale of vibra- 
tions of musical strings passes through a gradation 
of seven, and conveys to us the sensation of sounds 
which please and satisfy the ear ; and a certain 
scale of other vibrations passes also through the 
gradation of seven, and conveys to us the sensation 
of definite colours which please the eye, it seems 
as though there were established a very decided 
analogy between the sound emitted by a musical 
note and some special colour. It seems, then, 
possible to give some intelligible answer, if not to 
the question, What colour is G fiat? yet at least 
to the question, What colour in the solar spectrum 
corresponds to the musical note to which we give 
the name of G flat ? 

It is now worth while to mention the number 
of vibrations of which we have been speaking, 
whereby these two different effects of sound and 
colour are produced. The difference in the magni- 
tudes of the numbers in the two cases is very 
startling. We will first speak of the vibrations of 
musical strings. Most persons know fl-n ordinaiy 
tuning-fork, with which a singer, and ^ especially a 
teacher of singing, desires to produce the sound of 
a given note, from which note he may commence 
the musical scale, and so pitch his voice in har- 
moii}’- with that note, that he can thence rise to 
any note that he pleases in the octave which best 
suits the compass of his voice. And if we observe 
a tuning-fork marked C — that is, the first note of 
the ordinary scale — we shall find it stamped N^dth 
a certain number. That numeral indicates the 
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number of vibrations made in one second by tlie c 
fork, 'which, 'when struck against a hard substance, 1 
emits the note C. If this is the G '^diich is about 
the middle of the keyboard of a pianoforte, the 
number 'will be about 512. Various nations and ( 
authorities have differed somewhat as to the pitch i 
selected, the numbers variously accepted being 512, £ 
528, and 546. The first number has in its favour 1 
the very high authority of the late Sir J. Herschol. 1 
If we had a fork marked E in the same octave, i 
it would' have a higher number, and so on through i 
the octave ; and of B it would be the highest, > 
namely, 960. This would be the range for, one 
particular octave. And if we had forks which 
would produce notes of higher octaves, the figures 
would be in the same ratio, though larger. 

To produce the lowest C on a grand pianoforte, 
the fork would require to make thirty-two vibra- 
tions per second ; for the highest C, 2048 ; the 
whole series being 32, 64, 128, 256, 512, 1024, 
204b, in which series it is easily seen that each 
number is double of the one preceding it.. 

We need not here introduce all the complicated 
numbers which are found to represent the number 
of vibrations corresponding to all the notes on 
the keyboard of a pianoforte. But we may 
mention that if the number corresponding to the 
G in any octave be denoted by the number 1, 
and the number corresponding to the next G by 
2, the six notes lying between the first and 
second G will be represented by the fractions 
Si A, i_5 . gQ if the vibrations producing 

the^ first? C'are 512, and those producing the second 
G are 1024, the intermediate numbers will be 
obtained by taking the above fractional parts of 
512; and they will be found to be 576, 640, 
6822, 7(38, 853|, and 960. 

We have now to try and ascertain what, are 
the numbers of vibrations of ether corresponding 
to the various prismatic colours, just as we have 
ascertained the numbers of vibrations of a stung 
representing the seven natural notes in one octave 
of the diatonic scale. These vibrations or waves 
are extremely minute, their length varying from 
•0000257 to -0000165 of an inch ; and the corre- 
sponding number of waves that pass into the 
eve in one second to produce the effect oi_ led 
is no less than 458 billions ; and to produce violet 
is 727 billions. But since few persons can lorm 
any intelligent idea of the vibrations of ether, 
and especially of the above enormoiis numbers, 
we may borrow a beautiful illustration ot their 
possible production from a lecture on the Senses 
delivered in Manchester in 1872 by Proiessor 
Croom Eobertson. He imagines a rod whirled 
round in a perfectly dark room, the number ot 
its rotations rising from sixteen or twenty per 
second to nearly forty thousand. The effect will 
be that there will be emitted every species of 
note from the lowest growl to a shrillness that 
would be almost unbearable ; and then all would 
be still But let the number of rotations keep 
increasintt till it reached some millions in a 
second, then faint rays of heat would begin to 
be felt, increasing until, when the number reached 
the almost inconceivable figure of four hundred 
billions, a dim red light would become visible 
in the gloom. And as that number increased, 
till it reached nearly eight billions, 

thwe would be emitted rays of all the coloms 
ot the solar spectrum from red to violet, till 


again there would succeed a stillness never to 
be broken. 

As we proceed from red to violet in the spectrum, 
we ot* course meet with every variety of number 
of waves, corresponding to the infinite variety of 
mixture of colours. Eor as we leave one colour, 
say red, and commence the orange, there cannot 
be drawn any very sharp line of demarcation 
between the two colours ; but there must be a 
fusion. Indeed, it is well known that the ordinary 
seven prismatic colours are produced by a fusion 
of the three primary colours, red, yellow, and blue. 
All these three colours are found through the 
whole length of the spectrum, as first observed by 
Sir Isaac Newton. And the resulting colours are 
produced by the greater or less preponderance of 
one of the three over the other two. 

When, therefore, we come to ask, *Wliat 
colour is G flat 1 ’ we are simply asked to super- 
impose a certain length which may be taken 
as representing the length of one octave of the 
diatonic scale, or the chromatic scale, upon a 
similar length representing the solar spectrum. 
If the upper length were made of transparent 
^dass, and only the notes of the whole chromatic 
scale marked thereon, so that we could, through 
this upper glass, see the colours of the spectrum 
beneath, we should see what was the special 
colour corresponding to any particular note, or 
even to any intermediate number of vibra- 
tions to which no name of any note is given. 
And just as we could conceive of the number 
of vibrations proceeding from the number five 
hundred and twelve up to ten hundred and 
twenty-four, even by single units, so there 
wo.uld be a colour in the solar spectrum cor- 
responding to every such step. What name 
should be given to the colour lying beneath any 
special line in the glass on which the notes of the 
scale were marked, might be settled by arbitrary 
decision. The number of new names given to 
various varieties of colour, as mauve, magenta, 
polferino, &c., has greatly increased of late years. 
But we have not yet given a name to every 
combination of colours that could correspond to 
each successive number of vibrations. In the 
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correspondence alluded to at the commenoemen^ 
of this article, one writer gives ‘Chalons Brown 


as the proper colour corresponding to G flat. 
Whatever may be the true ans'sver for each 
particular note of the scale, we think we have 
made clear what is intended by the question, 
‘What colour is G flatr and have indicated the 
way in which the question' can be correctly 
answered. 


■ ‘THE PEIVATEEE.l 


IN THEEE CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER I. 


The time, eleven o’clock on a sunny autumn 
morninrr. The scene, a front-room on the first- 
floor ofa fashionable boarding-house m Brighton. 
The room in question has two Erench-windo'^vs, 
that open on to a balcony, from which a long 
stretch of the King’s Eoacl is visible on either 
hand Beyond that, in the foreground comes 
the shelving, shingly beach ; and last ot all, an 
illimitable expanse of opaline siin-smitten sea. 
Althoii"h both the windows stand wide open, 
as if to invite the fresh air and the sunshine, a 
fire that would not do -discredit to December is 
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burning in the grate. Between the windows hangs 
a Dollond’s thermometer. An easy-chair is drawn 
up near the fire ; while over the back of a smaller 
chair, the Times has been hung to air. A break- 
fast equipage for one person occupies the low 
occasional table, together vdth some dozen or 
more letters, newspapers, and circulars, which the 
morning’s post has brought. Over the back of a 
couch on the opposite side of the room have 
been flung a couple of overcoats and a heavy fur 
pelisse, together with some three or four shawls of 
Oriental manufacture. 

The last stroke of eleven had scarcely been 
struck by the little clock on the chimney-piece, 
when the door was opened, and there came into 
the room a middle-aged man, dressed in black, of 
a discreet and serious aspect, with j-et something 
in his air and manner that was suggestive of the 
profession of arms. The individual in question 
was none other than ]\Ir Juxon, body-servant to 
Colonel Crampton, lately back from India 'after 
an absence of twenty years. Mr Juxon shut the 
door and looked round with a frown. ‘ Whew ! 
Enough to blow one’s head off,’ he exclaimed. 
‘ My last words to that pert hussy of a housemaid 
were: “Be careful to keep the windows shut;” 
and this 'is the result. To be sure, it’s a bright, 
sunny morning enough ; but what ’s the good of 
sunshine when there ’s no warmth in it ’ Having 
carefully closed the two windows, Juxon took a 
glance at the thermometer. ‘ Only up to sixty- 
flve,’ he muttered, ' and the Colonel will be down 
in a minute or two. Enough to give any gentle- 
man his death of cold.’ With that he took to 
poking the fire vigorously ; and then, there being 
nothing more to do, he applied himself to a 
leisurely perusal of the Times^ pending his master’s 
appearance. 

A fe^v minutes later. Colonel Crampton walked 
into the room. He was a tall, thin, somewhat 
emaciated-looking man, about five-and-forty years 
old, or possibly a little more. He had grizzled 
hair and moustache, refined aquiline features, and 
large, dark, kindly-looking eyes. 

Juxon quietly refolded the paper and stood at 
‘ attention.’ 

The Colonel came forward, shivering slightly 
and rubbing his hands. ^ Juxon, you certainly 
intend to be the death of me. Am I in the arctic 
regions, or where am I ? ’ 

‘ Beg pardon. Colonel but it ’s all along of that 
ignoramus of a housemaid. I told her ’ to be sure 
and keep the windows shut ’ 

‘ And she left them wide open. Of course. 
The rule ,of contrary with her sex, as usual. 
To-morrow morning tell her to be sure to open 
the windows, and I’ll wager ten to one you’ll 
find them shut. — How’s the glass?’ asked the 
Colonel abruptly, as he began to poke the fire. 

‘ Sixty-eight, sir. Gone up . three in the last 
ten minutes.’ 

^ Sixty-eight, and the wind in tlie east. I know 
it’s in the east, my shoulder twinges so. — Help 
me on with, my pelisse.— So. That’s better. 
And now order up some more coals.’ 

‘Yes, Colonel.’ 

‘And the first thing after you’ve brought me 
my breakfast, go out and buy some listing — some 
tailor’s listing — and some tin tacks, and try 
whether you can’t stop the draughts from these 
confounded windows.’ 


‘Yes, sir.’ 

As soon as Colonel Crampton found himself 
alone, he perched his double eyeglass on the ridge 
of his nose and became immersed in his corre- 
spondence. But he had not been thus engaged 
for more than five minutes, when a loud double 
knock at the front-door caused him to start 
uneasily. 

‘ Another telegram, I dare wager, from my very 
remarkable sister-in-law,’ he muttered. ‘What a 
woman she is ! I thought to escape her for a little 
while when I left London ; but I did not know 
the extent of her resources.’ 

At this moment the door opened and a 
bright-eyed girl of eighteen burst into the room. 

‘ Good-morning, uncle ! ’ slie cried. ‘ What a lazy 
old darling you -are ! I had my breakfast hours 
ago, and am almost ready for luncheon.’ Then the 
Colonel was kissed impulsively, and did not seem 
to object to the process. ‘ Here ’s another telegram 
from mamma,’ went on his tormentor in a breatli : 
‘“Be sure that your dear uncle has a cup of beef- 
tea at twelve, with a glass of the best old port 
in it.” ’ 

‘ But, my dear Marian, I detest beef-tea.’ 

‘Oh, that does not matter in the least. If 
mamma says you are to have beef-tea, beef-tea you 
must have. Nobody ever thinlcs of- disobeying 
mamma’s orders. If they were to do so, I don’t 
know what would happen. Perhaps the world’ 
would come to an end.’ 

Here J uxon came in with his master’s chocolate 
and rusks. Marian crossed to one of the vdndows, 
and waited there till he had vanished again. 
Then she said, but without turning her face iroin 
the window : ‘ 'Uncle, dcvar, I ’ve some news to 
tell you.’ ' • 

‘Out with it, my pet,’ mumbled the, Colonel 
with his mouth full of rusk. 

‘Who do you think is coming down by the next 
train V 

‘ Bless my heart ! — not your mamma ? ’ 

^No; not mamma ; but — Horace.’ 

‘ Horace ? ’ 

‘ Horace .v Gray, you know. You can’t have 
forgotten him, uncle ! ’ 

.‘Ah, now I recollect. Your sweetheart — and 
a very nice young fellow too. Well, my dear, 
you must go and see the fishes together. I notice 
that a great many young couples do make a point 
of inspecting tlie aquarium together. And after 
that, of course he will dine with us.’ 

‘I thought that perhaps you would go for a 
drive with us before luncheon.’ 

' Go for a drive, my dear, in this vile east 
wind ! ’ 

‘ Why, the wind ’s in the west, uncle, as steady 
as a rock, and the sunshine is lovely.’ 

‘ My dear, it must be in the east, my shoulder 
twinges so.’ 

‘That poor shoulder! How I wish I could 
charm away the pain ! — But you will come for 
a drive, won’t you ? ’ 

‘Well, well, iny dear, we will see. Perhaps — 
properly vTapped up, eh 1 ’ 

‘ Of course. I will see that you don’t take cold. 
Horace \vill be here in a few minutes now.’ Then, 
as she turned towards the door, she added with 
a merry smile : ‘ Eemember — the beef-tea . at 

twelve to the minute. Mamma’s orders must be j 
obeyed ! ’ I 
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‘ That terrible sister-in-law ! ’ growled the 
Colonel under his breath as Marian shut the door 
(behind her. ‘Why won’t she leave me alone? 
Three telegrams yesterdaj^ the last of /em at 
ten T.iL — “ Be sure that your dear uncle’s sheets 
are properly aired. A little oatmeal posset would 
do him good.” Then at seven this morning, just 
as I was in the middle of my second sleep, there 
comes a thundering rat-tat. Another telegram : 
^‘Be sure that your dear uncle’s slippers are 
thoroughly warmed, and don’t forget that he takes 
no butter with liis toast.” A terrible woman ! 
No wonder that Brother Bob only lived tliree 
years after he married her.’ 

A minute or two later, Juxon came in, carrying 
a card on a salver. 

The Colonel adjusted his double eyeglass, i 
picked up the card, v and read aloud : ‘ “ T. 
Merry dew, M.D.” Wh}’’, bless my heart,’ - he 

added, staring at Juxon, ‘it can’t surely be’ 

‘But it can be, and it is,’ broke in a voice at 
the door — ‘ Tom Meriydew, 3’our old school-chum, 
who has not seen you for twent3’‘-five long 3"ears.’ 
The speaker came forward and held out his hand. 

^ CharW, my dear bo3% how are 3^011? I should 
have known you anywhere and ever3^where.’ 

‘And I you, Tom, and I 3^11,’ answered the 
Colonel impulsivel3^ Their hands had met in a 
firm grip by this time. ‘I declare 3mu’re not a 
bit altered.’ 

‘Nearly as gray as a badger. Call that 
nothing ! ’ 

‘And I ’in. no better, Tom. That’s the beauty 
of it. W’e were lads together, and now we are 
growing old together. How pleased I am to see 
you !’ 

Dr !Merrydew was a plump, rosy-faced, little 
man witli a ready smile, eyes that were at once 
keen and good-humoured, and a sort of breezy, 
open-air freshness of manner that was as good as 
a tonic to one half of his patients. 

‘ But how came 3^11 to know that I was here ? ’ 
asked the 'Colonel present^. 

‘ Saw 3mur name in the list of arrivals. — Phew ! 
this room is enough to stifle one!’ And with that, 
the little doctor crossed to one of the windows 
and flung it open. 

The Colonel rose hastily. ‘My dear Merr3^dew, 
don’t do that,’ he said. ‘ An open windoAv in this 
climate is simply detestable.’ He shivered, crossed 
the floor, and gently shut the window. 

Merrydew w’as peering at the thermometer. 
■‘Tlie glass up to sevent3'-five and can’t bear the 
window open 1 — And pray, my dear friend, what 
is this ? As I live, a fur pelisse 1 Off with it 
this instant ! ’ 

‘You are sure, Tom, that the glass is up to 
seventy-five ? Ah, then I think that I may 
dispense with the pelisse. You must remember, 
Tom, that this is not India.’ 

‘I should hope not, indeed. — ^VHiy did you 
leave India? Because, 3^11 couldn’t stand the 
elimate any longer. And now what do Tve find?’ 
Here he put on his severely professional manner. 

‘ We find you, Charles Crampton, presumably^ a i 
man of sense, not coming doym to breakfast till 
eleven o’clock, when you ought to have been out 
of doors hours ago, taking a constitutional on the 
pier, or else a long canter on the downs.’ 

The Colonel rubbed his hands and drew his 
. chair a couple of inches nearer the fire. 


'‘ W e find 3^11 in a room heated to sevent3^-five 
degrees,’ went on the doctor, ‘wrapped in a fur 
cloak, and seated in front of a fire huge enough 
to roast a sheep, with windows and doors close 
shut ! Well may 3mu look so yellow and cadave- 
rous ! Charles Crampton, we must, change all 
this 1 From this moment, consider yourself under 
my charge, and see whether I don’t make a 
different man of you before you are two inonths 
older 1 ’ With that he got up, went over to the 
window and deliberatel3^ opened it. 

The Colonel was cowed. He turned iip the 
collar of his coat and spread his hands before 
the blaze. Tlien he said, speaking very gently : 

‘ As a boy, Tom, 3mu were the most irrepressible 
fellow I ever knew, and 3^ears seem onl3^ to have 
made you more obstinate still.’ 

‘ Call me pig-headed, and then you will about 
hit the mark,’ answered Merrydew laughingh^ as 
he went back to his chair, which he took care 
to draw farther away from the fire. ‘But I 
always know what is good for my patients, better 
than the3’' know themselves.’ 

‘Won’t 3mu take a cup of chocolate?’ asked 
the Colonel. 

‘ At this time' of the morning ? Not if I know 
it.’ Then planting his elbows on the table and 
staring across at the Colonel, he said: ‘And so 
you’ve been frizzling in Bengal for the last 
quarter of a century, eh ? ’ 

‘ There or thereabouts.’ 

‘ Ah ! my dear old friend, how proud it made 
me to hear of the gallant deed b3^- which you 
won the Victoria Cross ! A mist came over my 
eyes as I read the account. I seemed to have 
the whole picture before me ; I seemed ’ 

‘ “ No more of that, Hal, an thou lovest me,” ’ 
protested the Colonel gravely. ‘Any other man 
ill the brigade would have done what I did. The 
chance came to me — that was all. — And now, tell 
me about yourself.’ 

‘Ask a limpet to tell its history. I bought a 
practice in this place when I started in life, and 
here I’ve been ever since.’ 

‘ !Married ? ’ 

‘ More sense. — You ? ’ 

‘No.’ Here the Colonel coughed and stirred 
the fire. ‘What a lot of old faces come back to 
me, Tom, conjured up b3^ the sound of your voice 1 ’ 
he went on. ‘ There was Dixon, now — what a 
nice fellow he was I What has become of him?’ 

‘Went to the bad years ago — was outlawed, 
and seen no more.' 

‘Poor Dixon! — And Lascelles? used to like 
him. What has become of Lascelles ? ’ 

‘Married a rich wife, went in for speculation, 
and now he’s a millionaire. He passed me in 
the street the other da3^, and didn’t know me.’ 

‘ Poor Lascelles ! — And Gibson — the maddest, 
merriest fellow in the whole school ? ’ 

‘ Dead, 3^ears ago.’ 

‘ Happy Gibson ! — I ’ll wager, Tom, that you ’ve 
not forgotten Polly Luscombe, the confectioner’s 
pretty daughter. How fond I was of that girl !. 
What mountains of tarts I used to devour ! And 
what fits of indigestion I used to have after wai'ds ! 
Happy da3^s ! ’ 

‘The last time I heard of Poll3q she was the 
mother of ten, and weighed sixteen stone.’ 

‘Polly was alwa3's inclined to be plump. You 
recolleci her long, gloss3q auburn ringlets, Tom ? ’ 
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‘Auburn ringlets, my clear fellow? Polly 
Liiscombe’s ringlets were black — black as my hat.’ 

‘Pooh, pooh,' Tom — as if I could forget I I’ve 
twined them round my fingers many a time, 
when there was nobody but ' ourselves in the 
shop.’ 

‘ Hang it all, Colonel, I ought to know. I 
carried a lock of her hair about with me for 
a year — more fool I ! It was as black as 
night.’ 

A little, spot of colour came into each of the 
Colonel’s sallow cheeks. ‘Confound it, doctor, 
you will tell me next that I can’t recollect my 
own name ! I repeat, the girl’s hair was auburn 
— a beautiful light auburn.’ 

The doctor’s fist came down heavily on the table. 
‘ Black, sir — black 1 Do you mean to accuse me 
of deliberate falsehood ? ’ 

The Colonel sprang to his feet and j)nshed back 
his chair. ‘Do you mean to insinuate that I’m 
not speaking the truth? Once more I beg most 
emphatically to assert that Miss Luscombe’s hair 
was not black, but auburn — auburn, sir 1 ’ 

This brought Merrydew to his feet like a 
shot. ‘If you think, sir, that I’m going to stay 
here and be insulted in this w'ay, you are mis- 
taken, sir.’ . He crossed to the side-table and 
took up his hat. 

‘ Pity you ever came, sir,’ growled the Colonel. 

Por a moment or two tlie doctor stood gazing 
into the crown of his hat, as though he were 
reading some message written there ; then he 
went back to the table and held out his hand. 
‘ Good-bye, Crampton ; I ’m glad to have met 
you again,’ he said, not without a certain ring 
of pathos in his voice. 

The ■ Colonel’s hand went out and grasped that 
of his friend. ‘ Good-bye, Merrydew,’ he said 
mournfully., ‘We may perhaps never see each 
' other again.’ 

For a little space they stood thus, grasping 
each other’s hand and gazing into each other’s 
eyes. Then, with a queer little laugh, the doctor 
said : / Colonel, it seems to me that we are a pair 
of old fools.’ ' 

‘ I quite agree with yoii there, Tom.’ 

‘What tlie dickens can it matter what colour 
the girl’s hair was ? ’ 

‘It might be blue or green for anything I 
care. Sit down, man alive. You are not going 
yet. There are fifty things I want you to tell 
me about.’ 

At this moment there came a loud double knock 
at the front-door. 

‘Another telegram from my terrible sister-in- 
law,’ muttered the Colonel. 

Merrydew went and replaced his hat on the 
side- table, and paused for a second or two to 
/ examine an engraving on the wall. The Colonel, 
taking advantage of the opportunity, crossed the 
floor on tiptoe and softly closed the French- 
window. 

A moment later, Marian entered the room. 
‘ Another telegram from mamma,’ she said. 

‘ Bead it aloud, my dear,’ remarked the Colonel 
drily. 

‘“Cablegram from Hew York,’” read Marian. 
— “ Depression crossing the Atlantic. Heavy 
rains and stormy weather may be expected. Be 
careful your dear uncle does not venture out 
without his goloshes and umbrella,” ’ 


The Colonel made a little grimace. ‘A soldier 
in goloslies ! — ^Wliat have I done to merit this?’ 
he said to his if lend. Then turning to Marian, 
he added: ‘My dear, let me introduce you to 
my oldest friend, Dr Merrydew. — Tom, this is 
my niece, Miss Marian Chestei'.’ 

The doctor shook hands with Marian and said 
a few pleasant words ; then turning to tlie Colonel, 
‘Why hasn’t Providence been as kind to me?’ 
he asked. ‘ I ’m a bachelor — I ’ve plenty of money 
— why haven’t I a niece ? ’ 

‘ Perhaps you never had a brother or a sister ? ’ 
‘Never.’ 

‘ Then you can hardly expect to have a niece, 
can you ? ’ , 

‘Now you put it in that way, I suppose I 
hardly can. But it seems hard, though.’ 

‘I’m going to look after your beef-tea, uncle. 
I won’t trust it to the cook,’ put in Marian. 

‘ But, my dear, I detest ’ 

‘No matter — mamma’s orders, jmu know,’ was 
the answer with a mischievous smile. And then 
she went. 

‘I love that girl, Tom, as if she were ,my own 
child,’ remarked the Colonel.' ‘She Avill come 
in for nearly all I have to leave.’ 

‘And you have allowed her mother to become 
aware of that fact, I ’ll be bound.’ 

‘I’m afraid I did drop a hint or two one 
day.’ \ 

‘ I guessed as much. Hence the telegrams.’ 

‘ What can it matter V 

‘ Will you never learn a little worldly ’ wisdom ?’ 
The doctor, who was of a fidgety, disj^osition, 
rubbed his fingers through his hair, got up, and 
began to pace the room. / 


MISSED. 

A SILENCE like the hush of fear 

Fills all the house this summer day ; 

Familiar accents startle near, 

Or fade in murmurs far away., 

/ 

And breaking as from distant gloom, 

A face comes painted on the air ; 

A presence walks the haunted room, 

Or sits within the vacant chair. 

The lightest wind that shakes the glass, 

The sound that stirs awhile the street. 

Seems to the listening heart, alas ! 

Like footfall of beloved feet. 

And every object that I feel 

Seems charged by 'some enchanter s wand, 
And keen the dizzy senses thrill. 

As with the touch of spirit hand. 

At morning in the rosy flush. 

At noontide in the fiery glow. 

At evening in the golden hush, 

At night as pass the minutes slow, 

A form beloved comes again, 

A voice beside me seems to staii;, 

"While eager fancies fill the brain, 

And eager passions hold the heai-t. 

S. Olabke. 
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ALOSTAET. 

So miTcli is done nowadays by enterprising pub- 
lishers for the young in the way of providing 
cheap entertaining literature of every kind and 
[ description, that, amongst us at least in England, 
j the art of oral story-telling may be said to have 
I died out. .We, whose memories can run back to 
the time when the happiest part of the day was 
j that half-hour round the fire between daylight and 
lamplight in the cosily curtained, room, passed 
j in listening to old stories retold, and whom the 
' gorgeous picture-books and annuals of the present 
j day would have driven wild with amazement and 
excitement, cannot help regretting that an art 
productive of so much genuine pleasure to us 
should be almost unknovm — the regret of course 
being of a purely sentimental nature. 

No stories, not even those we used to read 
out of our > linen-bound books with their crude 
illustrations, ever afforded us one haK the plea- 
sure we experienced in listening to fireside 
tales. There was a home-ring about them 
which we cannot expect to be characteristic of 
those written by professional writers for an 
unknown nursery public ; our own little weak- 
nesses and strong points were slyly alluded to, 
and, what was perhaps best of all, we thoroughly 
believed all we were told. In our eyes the 
houris, the fairies, the giants, the magicians, 
the ‘good people^ and the villains were actual 
beings of flesh and blood, and not dressed-up 
puppets ‘making believe.' And, as we believed 
in the actual existence of the heroes and heroines, 
so were we far more heartily influenced and 
affected by their deeds, their mishaps, their 
triumphs, and their escapes, than any modern 
child can be expected to be affected and influenced 
by the fates of the hundreds of beings with whom 
he or she meets in print. When Tom played the 
blind man a shabby trick and got served out for 
it, we rejoiced as if the event had happened at our 
own garden gate. We wept’ with the sorrowful, 
were glad with the happy, and in fact, for the time 
I being, and even after, lived in the little world of , 


our story. But this can hardly be said of the | 
hundreds of thousands of readers of modern | 
nursery literature. The pageant shifts so often, 
scene follows scene in such rapid succession, there 
is such an embarras de riclicsses^ such a crowd of 
actors and actresses, that the young mind has no 
time to fix itself upon a given point or object, 
or to allow one single image or impression to 
be fixed permanently in it. Many men carry 
throughout their lives a distinct remembrance of 
the stories told them at their mother’s knee ; but 
it is to be doubted if the present rising generation, 
when risen, will be able to call to mind many of 
the countless stories which they may now read 
every year. 

It seems strange to bring an accusation against 
the greatest invention of modern times, but to 
the printing-press and its wonderful development 
is due the decay of what may be considered to be 
one of the oldest of the arts. It is just as 
natural for a man who cannot read to listen to 
one who can, as it is for a man who cannot 
write to get it done by some one who can. So 
in old England the minstrels first, and subse- 
quently the ballad-singers, performed to a great 
extent the functions now performed by books. 
And not even when printing became a recognised 
established power — not even when books pene- 
trated to regions outside the walls of the monas- 
teries — not even when a regular fiiror for learning 
set in, did the public story-teller find his vocation 
gone. Down to quite a recent date — that is, to 
the end of the eighteenth century — the public 
reciter or singer was a popular character at every . 
fair and village festival, although the matter recited 
and sung was of a sadly degenerate nature ; whilst 
during the period described in the famous Third 
Chapter of Lord Macaulay’s History of England, 
he occupied much the same position in the rustic 
estimation that a professional cricketer or local 
boxer of repute does now. Any one with whom 
the poking about in the odd nooks and corners 
of our English rustic life is a favourite pastime, 
knows how dearly alehouse philosophers love a 
story, how they will sit with their pipes in their 
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moiitlis and tlieir mugs at tlieir elbows listening 
placidly and contentedly to wliat appears to tbe 
visitor nothing but a long-winded, tautological 
making of a mountain out of a molehill, and how 
frequently upon rustic lips is heard the prefatory 
phrase : ■ Ah ! that reminds me of a story.^ 

Many of our popular legends and ballads had 
never appeared in print until the renaissance of 
this interesting branch of our national literature 
was undertaken by a few enthusiasts, to whom 
all hpnour be due, just in time to save them from 
complete disajDpearance. The collections of Percy, 
Ritson, Dixon, Dean Ramsay, Robert Chambers, 
and notabl}^ the Border Minstrelsy of Sir Walter 
Scott, are full of old stories and ballads taken 
down from the lips of last remaining ‘oldest in- 
liabitants ; ’ and but for the intelligent labours 
of these workers in a fast decaying old garden, 
very few evidences of the popularity of the art 
of story-telling amongst our ancestors would be 
in existence. , * ' , ' 

Ballads and songs. In the modern acceptance of 
the terms, scarcely come under the category of 
stories ; but the early compositions of this nature 
were almost invariably stories. The rustic listener 
deemed rhyme, however crude, as the necessary 
adjunct to a story. The tale of an old hero or 
of an old deed, set to catching jingle, impressed 
itself more easily and durably on the common 
ear than the most polished and correct prose ; 
hence the minstrel first, the ballad-singer next, 
and the alehouse racontenr last, were invested with 
all the importance of distinguished personages. 
But, as education spreads, the art of story-telling 
must of necessity die out. The old fo’c’s’le yarn 
is a thing rapidly passing away, just as is the old 
nautical ballad ; and J ack, when occasion will 
permit, prefers a newspaper to the longest and 
most exact of yarns told by a mate. We might go 
as far as to say that the modern story-teller is 
very generaUy voted a bore, and we resign our- 
selves sorrowfully to the tender mercies of the 
friend who is continually recalling ‘ good stories,’ 
or who is given to relate the events of a picnic 
with the prolixity of a military historian. 

But, fond ' as the English people always were 
of stories and story-tellers, the art was never 
raised to such a dignity amongst us, was never 
deemed an indisjDensable national instiJ;ution, was 
never taken up so generally by professors as it 
generall}^ has been, and is, in the East. A very 
large number of the folk and fairy tales familiar 
. ill the mouths of children as household words 
owe their origin to the East, and are palpably 
stamped with an' Oriental tradeTinark ; whilst 
many others, although disguised and altered and 
adapted, may be found so far away, that it becomes 
a matter of wonder by what means they pene- 
trated to us. 

When we consider the important part which 
has been played by Arabians in European histoiy, 
vre are not surprised that some of their national 
tales should have been carried into English 
nurseries ; but when the traveller in far Japan 
hears women sootliing- their children, to sleep with 
the very same tales which soothed him to sleep 
in days long gone b 3 q he is forcibly reminded of 
the truth of the words of the Preacher, that 
‘there is iio new thing under the sun.’ Still, 
Asiatic influence notwithstanding, the difference 
1 1 between our stories — that is, those we have 
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inherited from the old Scandinavians and Ger- 
mans and Normans, and those which have been 
imported from Asia — is exactly the difference 
between the typical men of the North and the 
East. Our old-story artists had plenty of fancy 
and imagination, but it was of a sterner, more 
rugged kind, and especially suitable to the sturdy, 
hard-headed character of their listeners ; just as 
the poetic dreaminess of the Arabian Niglits was 
suitable to the calmer, less energetic nature of 
the solemn turbaned listeners in the squares of 
Stamboul and Cairo. 

Another most important influence upon our 
story artists was that which came from Italy ; 
and to the traveller, the idle, listless, loafing 
inhabitants of Italian towns present many features 
in common with the dwellers upon the opposite 
shores of the Mediterranean and the great stretches 
of sand away to the East. Our early dramatists, 
as we know, drew largely — in fact, with the 
exception of their comedies, almost entirely, upon 
Italian stories for the plots of their plays.. Seven- 
teen of Shakspeare’s plays are built upon Italian 
foundations ; whilst Chaucer, Dryden, and in later 
times Bju’on, Shelley, and Keats, derived much 
of their inspiration from the same country. 

In Italy, the public story-teUer no longer holds 
a recognised definite position, owing to much 'the 
same reasons as have robbed him of his ‘vocation 
in England ; but in all Oriental towns he still 
gathers his crowds, and is still a striking feature 
in the popular life. And not only is this notice- 
able in the East, which lies within a fortnight’s 
reach of London, but in the vast cities of India ; 
farther away amongst the teeming towns and 
villages of China,; and, farther stilly 'in every 
collection of houses, however small, in Japan. 
The Chinese stoiy-teller is more of a ^Dreacher 
than his Japanese confrere; his addresses partake 
rather of the character of moral lectures and dis- 
courses ; and if the people want to . laugh, they 
must go to the theatres. But in Japan, the story- 
teRer sticks to his craft, altliough, with marvel- 
lous versatility and ^adroitness — the versatility and 
adroitness of a master of Ms art — he invariably 
contrives to suit the nature of his talk to the 
character of his audience. Thus, as he squats 
himself upon his heels, his fan in one hand, 
and a piece of ‘bamboo in the other wherewith 
to emphasise the telling jpoints of his story, his 
tea apparatus, and his smoking imjflements on 
the mat beside him, he glances round the rough 
shed. ' Perhaps as yet there is but a sprinkling 
of cMldren. Forthwith he launches into one of 
those quaint, inimitable stories, to which we 
before alluded as being in many cases the foun- 
tains of our own child-stories, and of which 
the illustrations appear upon the cheap, gaudily 
painted fans familiar to us. The children are 
very soon either convulsed with laughter or 
hushed into awe, for the story-teller is an accom- 
j)lished actor, and accompanies his words with 
the most grotesque mouthings and the most 
descriptive gesticulation. Enter, perhaps, a bevy 
of giggling damsels. The story-teller suddenly 
changes his. form of procedure, and starts a 
romance, with the usual termination of trium- 
phant vii'tue and piinished vice. Then a group 
of young bloods swagger in. Again lie, strikes olf 
into a fresh channel ; this time probably a legend 
of the good old days when the gods lived on 
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•earth, when Japan was the sole gem of the sea, 
when ’all men were heroes, and all women good 
and virtuous. As he warms to his work, the 
veins gather in knots on his forehead, his eyes 
seeni to flash fire ; the bamboo is constantly 
rapping against the floor ; his fan is continually 
■opening and shutting and being waved as a 
pennon or swung as a sword ; the words tumble 
-out of his mouth in what seems to us utterly 
incoherent torrents ; and finally, when the climax 
has been reached, he bows his forehead to the 
mats, drinks half-a-dozen cups of tea, and smokes 
as many pipes, amidst the excited ‘ Ayahs ^ of 
his audience. And so he continues for an hour 
or more, when he collects his cash, packs iip - his 
impedimenta^ and with much humiliated prostra- 
tion promises his listeners that he will be at the 
same place at the same hour to-morrow. 

But from this it must not be inferred that the 
Japanese public is ignorant or averse to literature ; 
on the contrary, the activity of the native print- 
ing-presses is only matched by the insatiable maw 
of the public for reading. Truly, what is read 
is, as a rule, sad trash ; but at anyrate the booths 
of the story-tellers are not thronged by idle, 
listless loafers, who have ' no other method of 
passing - their time; and if the traveller knows 
the language' well, a sine qud non in this land of 
pun, verbal quibble, and double entendre^ he will 
learn more about the popular manners and cus- 
toms during an hour at the story-teller’s booth, 
than by many months of book-study and super- 
ficial travel. 

We have thought fit to devote some space to 
Japan, because it is there that we conceive the 
-art of story-telling is still sustained by the ablest 
professors, and, what is still- more valuable, 
nourishes to-day exactly as it has flourished 
•during many hundreds of years, and as perhaps 
it has never flourished elsewhere. What a few 
more years of change, such as have passed over 
the land during the past quarter of a century, 
may bring forth, it is not impossible to conjecture; 
and the traveller of a fe'w years hence will pro- 
bably find that the Japanese Qrt of story-telling 
has gone the way of so many other pleasant old- 
world institutions. ' - 

Of course it may be argued that, after all, the 
loss of such an art is of no vast importance, Avhen 
we consider what a very efficient substitute is 
provided in the shape of cheap, easily attainable 
literature ; but, from even more than a senti- 
mental point of view, it is a loss. A story well 
told by mouth bears the same relation to a story 
as read in a book, that a drama well acted bears 
•to a drama read from an acting edition. No 
words can exactly present the same emotions 
that a .significant gesture or tone of voice pro- 
duces. A good old-fashioned ghost-story told in 
the weird firelight is twice as eftective as^ the 
same story read in clear print by clear gaslight. 
Mr Shiiley Brooks as Falstaff showed us the old 
knight in real flesh and blood ; Mathias in print 
would be very tame when contrasted with his 
actual representative in Mr Irving '; and the most 
exquisitely printed edition of Mr Tennyson’s 
Balaklava lines fails to stir up our feelings of 
patriotism and einotion to the extent we experi- 
ence when we hear those lines read by Mr Pen- 
nington. So with the nursery legends and tales. 
Fatima at the door of the Blue Chamber, Morgiana 
• 1 

amongst the oil-jars, Percy leaning over the body 
William of Cloudesley by his ivife’s 
side in the burning house, and a host of other 
favourite incidents, almost demand that they 
should be spoken, and not read. On the other 
hand, there are stories which suffer in the telling 
by mouth, and which were never written to be 
told. With the exception of Serjeant Buzfuz 
as j)Grsonated by Mr Toole, - and joe as repre- 
sented by Miss Jennie Lee, there is scarcely a 
character in the whole range of Charles Dickens’s 
novels which bears repetition by word of mouth, 
and we would much rather read of Sam Weller or 
Pecksniff or Mrs Gamp than see them personated 
— at least as they have been personated up to the 
present time. 

But any man or woman gifted with the most 
ordinary histrionic powers can imitate the roar 
of Giant Blunderbore- or the terrified accents of 
Fatima, and these stories were evidently composed 
to be spoken just as others have been composed 
to be read. . So to this day, the pleasantest novelty 
one can suggest for the amusement of children, 
nay, even of grown-up folk, during the uncertain 
half-hour of winter ’tween lights, is to tell them 
a story. 

THE ROSEEY FOLK. 

CHAPTER XXIII. — THE DOCTOR’S EYESIGHT 
DIPROVES. 

Doctor Scales left his friend, after sending word 
by one of the servants that he vushed to see Mrs 
Scarlett. The meeting would be very painful, 
and it was one to be avoided. Consequently, 
beyond encountering Aunt Sophia in the course 
of the evening and answering a few questions,, 
the doctor managed so well that he saw no one 
else belonging to the establishment before asking 
whether Scarlett would see him again, and retiring 
for the night. 

fit isn’t a question of medicine,’ he had said to 
himself. ‘Wretched woman ! I always mistrusted 
her. I don’t know why, but I did. And now, 
what will be the next movement? They will 
separate of course ; and after poor Scailett has got 
over ■ the shock, I daresay he will mend. — How 
closely he kept it, poor fellow. He must have 
loved her very dearly, and would not speak while 
it was mere suspicion.’ 

It was just about this time that Aunt Sophia 
came to him, to ask him if he would have some 
tea. 

‘No,’ he said shortly ; ‘not to-night.’ 

, ‘Do you know what agitated my nephew so 
much ? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ said the doctor ; ‘ but I am not at liberty 
to tell you.’ 

‘ I vuU liot press you,’ said Aunt Sophia gravely’ 
‘Mrs Scarlett is with him now.’ She walked 
away ; and after making sure that he would not 
be wanted, the doctor, as has been said, sought 
his room. 

The night passed quietly enough ; and in good 
time the doctor rose to take his morning walk 
about the grounds, when, as he returned, towards 
eight o’clock, he heard' the grating of wheels upon, 
the gravel, and saw the dogcart driven up to the 
door. He involuntarily drew back and stayed 
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amongst the. shnihs, just as Prayle came out 
quicldj, with his coat over his arm, and thin 
iimbrella in hand. His little portmanteau was 
handed in by the servant, and at a "SYord, the 
groom drove' off. 

‘Thank goodness !’ ejaculated the doctor. ‘WeVe 
seen the last of him, I hope ; and as to that 

woman Pah ! What brazen effrontery ! ’ 

This was consequent upon seeing Prayle turn- 
slightly in his place and look back at the end of 
the house, where, from a staircase vdndow, a hand 
appeared, and a kerchief was for a moment 
waved. 

Prayle, however, made no sign, and the doctor 
went in. 

‘I can’t help people’s emotions,’ he said to 
himself. ‘ I have to quell all mine and be matter- 
of-fact. Consequently, hunger has an opportunity 
to develop itself, and I want my brealdast as at , 
an}^ other time.’ 

There was no one in the breakfast-room when 
he entered ; but in a few minutes Haomi came 
down, looking rather pale and troubled ; and 
soon after, Miss Ealeigh appeared with a very 
solemn, stern countenance, which relaxed, how- 
ever, as she laid her hand in that of the young 
doctor. 

‘You have not seen James this morning, of 
course ^ ’ 

‘Ho,’ he replied. 

^Ah! You will be glad to hear that he has 
had a better night. So Kate tells me.’ 

‘Then he has forgiven her,’ said the doctor 
to himself. ‘Well, I could not. It is Christian- 
like, though ; and I suppose they will separate 
quietly.’ 

Just then, Mrs Scarlett entered the room, 
looking very pale and red-e 3 ^ed, as if from weep- 
ing. She went up to Aunt Sophia and kissed 
hei*, the kiss being coldly received ; paid the same 
attention to Haomi ; and then held out her hand 
to the doctor. He hesitated for a moment, and 
then, from force of habit more than anything else, 
he took a couple . of steps forward and shook 
hands in a cold limp fashion, astounded at , the 
fact that j\Irs Scarlett raised her eyes to his with 
a frank ingenuous look of pain. 

‘As much like that of a sweet innocent girl 
as I ever saw,’ he thought, as he took his place.. 

The meal was not a sociable one, for every'body 
seemed awkward and constrained, and it passed 
off almost in silence • while, when soon after it 
was ended, the* doctor asked if he might go up 
to Scarlett’s room, there was a look almost of 
reproach in Mrs Scarlett’s eyes as she said : ‘ 0 
yes ; of course.’ 

For some time past it had. been Scarlett’s habit 
to stay in his room till mid-day. He dressed 
at eight, and then ■ lay down again in a heavy, 
dreamy wa}", to lie moodily thinking ; but this 
time the doctor found him fast asleep, looking 
very calm and peaceful, as his breath came 
regiilarl}', and there was a slight flush upon his 
haggard face. 

^‘Poor fellow 1’ thought the. doctor, ‘how 
wretchedly thin he has grown. I was afraid 
the encounter last night would have been too 
much for him ; but it almost seems as if he is 
better, now he knows the worst.’ 

As he stood watching him, he heard Mrs 
Scarlett pass on her way to her own room ; but 


she seemed to change her mind, came lightly 
back, and opened the door softly. 

‘ He is asleep,’ said the doctor sternly ; and 
she at once withdrew, leaving Scales at his post, 
from which he did not stir till luncheon-time, 
when he went down. 

Mrs Scarlett had been twice to the door, to 
look in with wistful eyes ; but each time she 
had been forbidden to enter, as the patient was 
not to be awakened at any cost ; so the anxious 
woman went patiently away to wait, for she 
never even dreamed of resisting the medical 
man’s commands. 

Sleep seemed to have so thoroughly taken 
possession of James Scarlett, that he remained 
under its influence hour after hour; and when 
IMrs Scarlett timidly asked if it was right, she 
received the same answer — that under the' circum- 
stances nothing could be better — and went away 
content. 

It was quite evening when Scarlett awoke to 
find the doctor sitting reading by his bed. ‘ Why, 
J ack ! ’ he cried, rather excitedly, ‘ am I — am I — 
worse *2 ’ 

‘ My dear fellow, no ; I hope not.’ 

‘Ho; of course not. I’m — I must be 

Thank God ! ’ he sighed fervently ; ‘ what a 
restful, grateful sleep. — Where ’s Kate % ’ 

‘ She has been here several times, but I would 
not have you disturbed.’ 

‘Bless her!’ said Scarlett softly. ‘Jack, you 
are my one friend, the only one to whom I ever 
opened my heart. I trust you. Jack, with every- 
thing.’ 

‘ My dear old boy,’ returned the doctor warmly, 
graspin" his hands, ‘ I hope I deserve it. Heaven 
knows, I try.’ 

‘You do deserve it, Jack. I can never rejoay 
you for what you’ve done for me.’ 

‘ Tchah, man, stuff 1 Why, I owe you a debt 
for letting me try to cure you.’ 

‘ How let me be more in your debt, Jack,’ said 
Scarlett. 

‘As much as you like, old fellow. I’ll do all 
I can.’ 

Scarlett paused, and his face flushed almost 
feverishly as he gazed earnestly at his friend. At 
last he spoke. ‘ I have been weak — unstrung ; 
and that made me what I was, Jack,’ he said 
piteously. ‘ You saw the weak side of niy char- 
acter last night. I had hidden it so weU before ; 
but when 3 "ou came to me then, I was half mad, 
and — well, I need not confess — ^you must have 
seen the turn my thoughts took. You don’t vish 
me to degrade m^'self again — to make confes- 
sion ? ’ 

‘Ho, no — say nothing,’ said Scales quietly. 

‘ My dear old boy, believe me, I am your friend.’ 

‘You are. Jack; you are more — my very 
brother at heart ; and if you ever think again 
of my cruel sacrilegious doubts, set them down 
as a sick man’s fancies, and then bury them for 
ever. And^ — Jack, old friend — let last night’s 
outburst he a thing that ’s dead.’ 

‘ I promise you, Scarlett, iipon my word.’ 

‘ Thanks, Jack, thanks ! I shiver when I 
think of it. If Kate knew, it would break her 
heart:’ 

The doctor was silent. 

‘When I came back with ni}’ brain reeling, 
I was drunk with a great jo 3 ^ You know what 
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I had fancied. 0 Jack ! if I could forgive myself! 
— but I never can.’ 

' You are growing excited. You must be cxuiet, 
now.’ 

‘ Excited, man % Ob, it is only with my happi- 
ness. That accursed idea, born of my nervous 
state, was eating my very life away ; while now 
that I know that it was but the foul emanation 
of my own brain, I can scarcely contain myself, 
and I seem to have leaped back to health and 
strengtli.? 

Scales did not speak. 

‘But I am forgetting. — I do believe I have 
slept away the day, and the night is here. That 
wretched girl 1 ’ 

The doctor gazed at him fixedly, asking himself 
if his friend’s brain was wandering. 

‘ She promised to meet him — at some station — 
in London — to-night. Jack, it must be stopped 
before it is too late. lYhere is that scoundrel , 
PrayleJ’ ^ ^ ! 

‘He left this morning, early, to catch the 
train.’ 

‘ And I ’ve lain here as if in a stupor. — Quick, 
Jack— my wife — no, poor girl, she must not be 
troubled with this ; she has borne enough. Eing 

for No ; fetch my aunt. Yes ; she will 

be the best. Go, old fellow, quick 1 ’ 

‘Is he wandering, or am I a fool? muttered 
the doctor, as he hurried from the room to 
encounter Mrs Scarlett on the stairs. 

‘ He is worse % ’ she cried. 

‘ No, no,’ said the doctor, almost roughly. ‘Not 
yet. You must not go to him, hirs Scarlett. I 
forbid it.’ 

Slie shrank back meekl 3 ^ ‘ Tell me that he is 
in no danger,’ she said imx:)loringly. 

‘ Yes ; I do tell you that,’ he said with a feeling 
of repugnance that would tinge his voice. — ‘Where 
is Miss Ealeigh? 

‘ In the drawing-room. I will fetch her,’ cried 
Mrs Scarlett,, rushing to perform the task, while 
the doctor stood rubbing his ear. 

‘ It is I who am mad,’ he said to himself, ‘ and 
not poor Scarlett. — Yes,’ he said aloud, as Aunt 
Sophia came up, ‘Scarlett wants to see you at 
once.’ He led the way back, and closed the door 
almost angrily after them, leaving Mrs Scarlett 
with her head leaning against the wall, as the 
tears coursed down her cheeks. 

‘ Why does he dislike me so ? ’ she sighed. ‘ He 
is jealous of my love for him — the}’" are such 
friends. I ought to hate him ; but how can I, 
when he is so true 1 ’ 

‘ Auntie ! ’ exclaimed Scarlett excitedly, as the 
old lady entered his room, ‘ I want you, quick — 
before it is too late. That smooth-tongued 
scoundrel Prayle’ 

‘ Amen 1 ’ said Aunt Sophia softly. 

‘Has been practising upon the weakness of 
that pretty little lass of ours — Fanny. He has 
gone up to town, and she promised him to follow. 
Go and stop her at any cost. Then send for her 
brother, and let him know the truth ; and if 
he follows and thrashes What % ’ 

‘ The girl has gone,’ said Aunt Sophia. 

‘ Gone 1 ’ 

‘She asked Kate for a holida}^, and went this 
afternoon. She was to be back to-morrow 
night.’ 

‘ Gracious powers 1 ’ cried Scarlett. ‘ I would 


sooner have given a thousand pounds. — What is 
I it, Jack? 

‘Nothing— only this— so sad!’ said the doctor 
hoarsel}", as he sat where he had literally dropped 
— into a chair. 

‘What is to be done? cried Scarlett excitedly. 
‘Here, send for William Cress}^ Let a man 
gallop over at once.’ 

‘Yes, I’ll send,’ said the doctor; and he literally 
staggered out of the room. ‘Am I really out of 
my senses ? ’ he said to himself as he hurried 
I down. ‘ Have I been blundering all this time ; 
or is it a ruse of the poor fellow’s to throw us off 
the truth? What mi I to think !’ He ran into 
the stud}^ and rang the bell loudly, when ]\Iartha 
Betts came into the room at once in her calm 
grave way. 

‘ Can you find the gardener — Monnick,’ he said, 
‘quickly?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘ Send him here — at once.’ 

The girl huiTied out, and the doctor paced the 
room. 

‘If I am wrong, I shall never forgive myself. 
I can never look her in the face again. Why, 
I must have been mad and blind, and an utter 

scoundrel, to think such things of Oh, what 

a villain I have been ! ’ 

■ Just then, there was a heavy footstep in the 
passage, and the old gardener tapped at the 
door. . 

‘ Come in,’ cried the doctor, running to ,meet 
him ; and as the old man entered, he caught him 
by the arm. ‘ Quick ! ’ he cried — ‘ tell me — speak 
out, man — the truth.’ 

‘ Ay, sir, I will,’ muttered the old fellow. 

‘ Who — who — now speak out ; keep nothing 
back ; I am your master’s trusted friend. Who 
was in the summer-house last night with Mr 
Prayle?’ 

‘That poor foolish little wench, Fanny, sir; 
and ’ 

‘ Fool, fool, fool ! ’ cried the doctor, stamping 
upon the floor. 

‘ xiy, that ’s so, sir ; that ’s so ; and she ’ll know 
better soon, let’s hope.’ 

‘ Quick ! ’ cried the doctor. ‘ Go — at once — and 
fetch her brother William Cressy here. Your 
master wants to see him instantly. Go jmui'self, 
or send some one who can run.’ 

The old man- hesitated, and then hurried out. 
‘I’d better go mysen,’ he muttered. ‘P’r’aps 
it’s best ; but I don’t think WiU-yum Cressy 
will be here to-night.’ 

He had hardly closed the door before the 
doctor had opened it again, and was on his way 
up-stairs, but only to be wajdaid by Mrs Scarlett, 
who caught him by the arm, and literally made 
him enter the drawing-room. ‘Doctor Scales, I 
am his wife,’ she moaned. ‘I have borne so 
much; for pity’s sake, tell me. You see how I 
obey you and keep away ; but tell me what is 
■wrong — or I shall die.’ 

‘Wrong?’ cried the doctor, catching her hands 
in his, and kissing them again and again. 
‘Nothing about him, my dear child. He is better 

much better. The trouble — forgive me for 

saying it to you — is a scandal about that scoimdrel 
— -double scoundrel — Prayle.’ 

‘ And my husband ? ’ 

‘ Is better — much better.’ 
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Mrs Scaiietfc sank upon ker knees, motionless 
blit for a low sob that forced its way from ber 
breast from time to time. 

Doctor Scales stood gazing down at her for a 
few moments, and tlien stooping low, lie laid liis 
band rcYerently upon ber bead. 

This ' brought ber back from ber rapt state of 
thankful prayer, and she rose and caught bis 
band. 

* I baye been so rude and harsh, ^ be blundered 
out. ' Can you forgive me 1 * 

‘Eorgive? You, who have devoted yourself 
to Mm I lovel My husband’s dearest friend has 
never j^et truly read a poor wife’s heart.’ 

She said this with a quiet womanly dignity 
that bumbled the doctor to the very dust, and 
bis voice was broken as be replied gently : ‘ I 
never have — I have been very blind.’ He said 
no more, but went slowly to the door. There be 
turned. ‘ Once more : Scarlett is much better. 
It was onl)' to save you ]3ain be sent for Miss 
Raleigh. That is all.’ , • 

CHAPTER sxrv.— EVE^fTS AT A TERMINUS. 

There was a deeply interested gathering in one 
of the large offices of the Waterloo Station, where 
a clerk in bis shirt-sleeves was seated beneath 
a gas-jet making entries, what time two porters, 

' also in shirt-sleeves, and by the light of other 
gas-jets, seemed to be engaged in a game of ‘ Catch.’ 
They were, however, not displaying their deftness 
with balls, but with small packets, parcels, baskets, 
bundles of fishing-rods, and what seemed to be 
carefully done-up articles fresh from tradespeople’s 
shops. The game seemed to consist of one porter 
taking a packet from a great basket upon wheels, 
and saying something before be jerked it rapidly 
to the other porter, who also said something and 
deposited the packet in another basket on wheels ; 
while, apparently, the cleric at the desk where 
the gas-jet fiuttered and whistled as it burned, 
carefully noted the score in a book. Further 
inspection, however, showed the casual observer 
that the men were not at play, but busy manipu- 
lating parcels and preparing them for despatch 
to their various destinations. The business came 
to a stand-still all at once, as a couple of guards 
just off duty, and an inspector and . ticket-collector, 
came sauntering in, chatting loudly one to the 
other about some incident that had just taken 
place upon the platform. 

‘ Ah, you fellows get all the fun,’ said the clerk, 
sticking his . pen behind his ear, and slewing 
round his tall stool, as the guards made them- 
selves comfortable, one upon a wine-hamper, and 
the other upon an upturned box ; while the 
ticket-collector- seated himself upon the edge of 
a huge pigeon-hole, which necessitated his keep- 
ing his body in a bent position, something after 
the fashion of that held by occupants of the 
pleasant dungeon known in the Tower as ‘The 
Little Ease.’ , 

‘Well, we get all the rough as well,’ said one 
of the guards, ‘ and some ugly customers too.’ 

‘Regular ’lopement, then?’ said one of the 
porters, scratching his ear with a piece of 
straw. , 

‘Regular, my lad,’ said one of the guards, ‘You 
saw the gent before, didn’t you, George?’ 

‘Yea;, he was walking up and down the 


platform for half an hour first,’ said the ticket- 
collector. ‘I hadn’t noticed the other, because- 
he was outside the gate waiting.’ 

‘ Well, tell us all about it,’ said the clerk. 

f Oh, there ain’t much to tell,’ said the guard 
who had spoken first. ‘I saw the girl get in 
at Lympton, regular stylish-looking body, nice 
figure, closely veiled. I tliought it meant six- 
pence perhaps ; and took her bag, and ran and 
opened a first class, when she quite staggered me 
as she says : “ Third class, please.” Well, of course 
thait made me notice her more than once, as we 
stopped coming up, and I could see that she had 
been crying and was in trouble.’ 

The little party grew more interested and drew 
closer. 

‘Somehow, I couldn’t help seeing that there 
was something wrong, for she tried to avoid being 
noticed, squeezing herself up in the corner of 
the compartment, and ^ then being very fidgety 
at every station we stopped at, till I slapped my 
leg as I got into the break, and says to myself ; 
“She’s off !”’ 

‘Ah, it would look like it,’ said the clerk, 
nodding, and letting his pen slip from behind 
his ear, so that it fell, sticking its nib like an 
arrow in the boarded floor. 

‘Yes; I wasn’t a bit surprised to see a dark 
good-looking gentleman on the platform, j)eeping 
into every carriage as the train drew up ; and 
I managed 'to be close to her door as the gent 
opened it and held out his hand. 

‘ “ Why didn’t you come first class, you foolish 
girl ? ” he says in a whisper ; and she didn’t answer, 
only gave a low moan, like, and let him help her 
out on to the platform, when he draws her arm 
right through his, so as to support her well, 
catches up her little bag, and walks her along 
towards George here; and I felt so interested, 
that , I followed ’em, just to see how matters 
went.’ 

‘You felt reg’lar suspicious then?’ said one of 
the porters. 

‘1 just did, my lad ; so that as soon as they’d 
passed George here, him giving up the girl’s ticket, 
I wasn’t a bit surprised to see a great stout fellow 
in a velveteen jacket and a low- crowned hat step 
right in front of ’em just as my gent had called 
up a cab, lay his hand on the girl’s arm, and 
the other on the gent’s breast, and he says, in 
a rough, country sort 0 ’ way : “ Here, I want 
you.” ’ 

‘Just like a detective,’ said the clerk. 

‘ Hot a bit, my lad— -not a bit,’ said the guard. 
‘Reg’lar bluff gamekeeper sort of chap, who 
looked as if he wouldn’t stand any nonsense ; and 
as soon as she saw^ him, the girl gives a little 
cry, 'and looks as if she’d drop, while my gent 
begins to bluster. — “ Stand aside, fellow,’’ he says. 
“ How dare you ! Stand back ! ” The big bluff 
fellow seemed so staggered by the gent’s way,, 
that for just about a moment he was checked. 
Then he takes one step forward, and look here- 
— }\Q does 50.’ . 

‘ Oh ! ' shouted the clerk, for the guard brought 
down one muscular hand .sharply upon his- 
shoulder and griped him tightly. 

.‘ Lor’ bless you, my lad 1 that ’s nothing to it. 
He griped that gent’s shoulder so that you a’most 
heard his collar-bone crack ; and he turned yellow 
and gashly like, as the other says to him with a 
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growl as savage as a bear, You want ‘to wed my 
sister, do you ? Well, you shall. I won’t leave 
you till you do.’^ ’ 

*That was business and no mistake,’ said the 
other guard ; ‘wasn’t itV - 

‘ Ay, and he meant business too,’ continued the 
first speaker, ‘for the gent began to bluster, and 
say, “How dare you!” and “I’ll give you in 
charge ; ” and then he calls for a policeman ; and 
then “ Tak’ howd o’ my . sister,” says the big 
fellow.’ . 

‘Ay, that was it,’ said the ticket-collector. 
‘ “ Tak’ howd,” just like a Yorkshireman.’ 

‘George tliere catches the girl, as was half- 
fainting • and as there was getting quite a crowd 
now, the bluff fellow tightens his grip, brings Mr 
Gent down on his knees, and gives him such a 
thrashing with a stout ash-stick as would have 
half killed, him, if we hadn’t interfered; and 
Thompson come up and outs' with his book. 
“ Here,” he says, just like one of the regular force ; 
“I ’ll take the charge.”’ 

‘When,’ said the second guard, ‘up jumps my 
gentleman, and made the cleanest run for it, dodg- 
ing through the crowd, and out through the ticket- 
office, you ever saw.’ 

‘Ay,’ said the ticket-collector; ‘and he got 
round so as to get to the water-side, and over 
Charing Cross Bridge.’ 

‘And did Thompson take up the country- 
man V . 

‘Ho,’ said the guard. ‘He gave his name out 
straightforward — William Cressy, Hay ford, Berks. 
“I’m there when I’m wanted,” he says. “This 
here’s my sister as that chap was , stealing away, 
and I ’ve thrashed him, and I ’ll do it again if ever 
we meets.” ’ 

‘And then the 'crowd give a cheer,’ said the 
ticket-collector. 

‘ And Thompson put his book in his pocket,’ 
said the second guard. 

‘And the countryman walked the girl off to 
a cab, put her in, jumped in hisself, and the 
crowd cheered again ; and that ’s about all.’ 

‘And I’d have given him a cheer too, if I’d 
been there,’ said the clerk, flushing. ‘Why, if a 
fellow who calls himself a gentleman was to treat 
my sister like that, I’d half-kill him, law or no 
law.’ 

‘ And serve him right too,’ was chorused. 

Then the business ' of catching parcels began 
again; the indignant clerk continued his entering; 
a little more conversation went on in a desultory 
manner, and the guards and ticket-collector off 
duty walked home. 

The station was disturbed by no more extra- 
ordinary incident that night. Trains went and 
trains came, till at last there was only one more for 
the neighbourhood of Scarlett’s home, and Doctor 
Scales was standing on the platform thinking, and 
in that confused state of mind that, comes upon 
nearly every one who is in search of a person 
in tlie great wilderness of London, and has not the 
most remote idea of what would be the next best 
step to take. He w^as asking himself whether there 
was anything else that he could do. He had been 
to the police, given all the information that he 
could, and the telegraph had been set in motion. 
Then he had been told that nothing more could be 
done, and that he must wait ; and he was waiting, 
and thinking whether he ought to telegraph again 


to Scarlett; to take tlie last train in a few 
minutes, and go down again ; or stay in town, and 
see what the morrow brought forth. 

‘ I ’ll stay,’ he said at last ; and he turned to go, 
feeling weary and in that disgusted frame of mind 
that comes over a man who has been working hard 
naentally and bodily for days, and who then finds 
himself low-spirited and . thoroughly vexed with 
everything he has done. It is a mental disease 
that only one thing will cure, and that is sleep. 

It was to find this rest that the doctor had turned, 
and was about to seek his chambers, when he 
came suddenly upon the object of his search— 
Danny Cressy — closely veiled and hanging heavily 
upon the great arm of her stalwart brother. 

‘ You here, Cressy 1 ’ cried the doctor excitedly. 

‘ Yes, sir,’ said the farmer fiercely. ‘ Hev you 
got to say anything again it 1 ’ 

^ ‘Ho, man, no ! But you— you have foimd your 
sister.’ 

‘I hev, sir,’ said Cressy, more fiercely stilL 
‘Hev you 'got anything to say again that — or 
her ? ’ he added slowly. 

‘Ho, no ; only I say, thank heaven ! ’ cried the 
doctor fervently. ‘I came up to try and overtake 
her.’ ^ 

‘You did, sir? Then thank you kindly,’ said 
the farmer, changing the stout 'walking-stick he 
carried from one hand to the other, so as to leave 
the right free to extend for a hearty grip. He 
altered his, menacing tone too, and seemed to 
interpose his great body as a sort of screen . 
between his sister and the doctor as he continued 
in a low voice, only intended for the others ear : 
‘Don’t you say nowt to her; I’ve said about 
enough. — And it ’s all right now,’ he said, raising 
his voice, as if for his sister to hear. ‘'Me and 
Danny understands one another, and she ’s coming 
home 'wi’ me ; and if any one ’s got to say any- 
thing again her for this night’s work, he’s got 
to tallc to William Cressy, farmer. Hay ford, 
Berks.’ 

There was a lo’w sob here ; and the doctor saw 
that the drooping girl was clinging tightly to her 
brother’s arm. 

, ‘I am sure,’ said the doctor quietly, ‘no one 
would be so brutal as to say anything against a 
trusting ■woman, who placed faith in a scoundrel.’ 

‘Doctor Scales I’ cried Danny, raising. her head 
as if she' was about to say a few words in defence 
of the man she loved. 

‘You hold your tongue, Dan,’ said the farmer 
firmly. ‘The doctor’s right. He is a scoundrel, 
a regular bla’guard, as you’d soon have found 
out, if old John Monnick hadn’t put me up to his 
games.’ 

‘ Bill, dear Bill! ’ sobbed the girl. 

‘Well, ain’t he? If he’d been a man, and had 
cared for you, wouldn’t he have come fair and 
open to me, as you hadn’t no father nor mother? 
And if he ’d meant right, would he liave sneaked 
off like a whipped dog, as he did to-night ! ’ 

‘ Your brother is right, Danny,’ said the doctor 
quietly.— ‘How, let’s get back, and I can ease 
the minds of all at the Hosery. It was at Mr 
Scarlett’s wish that I came ; and I have been 
setting the police at work to find yoiir where- 
abonts.’ . ^ 

‘Muster Scarlett always was a gentleman,’ said - 
the farmer, giving his head a satisfied nod ; ‘ and ■ i 
it puzzles me how he could have had a cousin I 
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! wlio was such a black Well, it’s no use for 

you to nip my arm, Fan; he is a hla’guarcl, and 
I ’m beginning to repent now as I didn’t half-kill 
him, and’ 

‘ There goes the last bell,’ cried the doctor, 
liurriedly interposing ; and taking the same com- 
partment as the brother and sister, he earned 
poor weak Fanny’s gratitude on the way down 
by carefully taking her brother’s thoughts away 
from Arthur Pra3de and her escapjKle, and keeping 
him in conversation upon (questions relating to 
the diseases of horses, cows, and sheep. 


A CHAT WITH AH ANGLO-IHDIAH 
NATURALIST. 

We are indebted to the English press of Calciitta 
for one of the most entertaining books it has been 
our hap to come upon for many a day. It is 
entitled The Tribes on my Frontier^ and is pub- 
lislied by Messrs Thacker, Spink & Co., Calcutta 
and London. The tribes referred to have nothing 
to do with the motley Oriental races of mankind ; 
they are septs of lower families in the scale of 
existence, namely, the birds, reptiles, insects, and 
such-like that haunt the verandas or make brilliant 
the woods and walks of the residents in our Indian 
territory. With a modesty that is to be regretted, 
the author has not favoured the public with 
his name — the initials ‘E. H. A.’ being given 
instead. Neither can we guess at the authorship. 
The initials may or may not be those of the 
writer’s name ; but in either case, he is probably, 
if we are to infer anything from the very slight 
hints afforded us in his own pages, an Anglo- 
Indian military officer ; and moreover, he seems to 
be a Scotchman, for the Scotch phrases which 
he uses not infrequently, are alwaj^s correctly 
used — a thing which Englishmen seldom do. Bu^t 
whatever truth or the reverse may be in these 
guesses, there is one thing which admits of no 
doubt, and that is, that '^he is a naturalist of 
a very rare t3^pe — one with all the late Frank 
Buckland’s fondness for animal nature, and with 
more than even his sprightliness and, humour in 
describing animal life. 

Tlie author begins his descriptions in the hot 
month of June — an Indian June — when the 
scorching wind is abroad, when clouds of hot 
dust are being driven into every crann}^- and nook 
of life, and the sun is shooting forth his almost 
visible raj^s till the air distinctly quivers and 
trembles under them. This is the time when 
man and beast and bird seek for cool x^laces in 
which to shelter — to hide themselves if possible 
from the furnace of the sky. The fowls have 
taken possession of a moist spot at the back of 
the house, and up among the rafters of the broad 
veranda the ‘ social lark ’ sits solitary and speech- 
less. Among the roots of the creeper which clings 
to the trellis, a dozen dingy brown ‘ rat-birds ’ are 
hopping idly about, ‘ turning over a dead leaf 
here and there, and talking to one another in 
querulous falsettos.’ There are the myna^, in 
their sober snuff-brown suits and yellow beaks ; 
the turtle-dove cooing to his mate; the striped 
squirrel, ‘that painted iniquity,’ hung ‘fiat upon 
the stone step, crunching a crust of bread, 
stolen of course;’ the modest and dainty hoopoe 


watching the hole where an ant-lion lies in 
wait for his prey, not knowing that he himself 
is to be immediatel}^ the prey of another. With 
these is yet another visitor — the butcher-bird — 
whom we must let our author describe in his own 
way : 

‘Along with the birds a pretty green lizard 
used to come every forenoon, shikarring ants and 
other insects ; but it was breakfasted on ^^esterday 
by that sinister-looking butcher-bird which now 
stands on the floor of the veranda, with legs 
straddled, like Apollyon in the Valley of Humi- 
liation, and mouth agape gasping from the heat. 
With his pale gray mantle, snow-white breast, 
and black “points,” the butcher-bird would be 
handsome but for his villainous e^^ebrows and 
generally assassinous aspect. Nothing living 
comes amiss to him, from the sparrow, if he can 
surprise it, down to the large fussy black ant 
which comes hurrying along, to catch the train 
or something, with its tail cocked over its 
head. , . . Now, wherever this bird comes, comes 
also a smaller bird, with the same white breast, 
the same shaggy black eyebrows, and the same 
brigand look, and it stands close b}' and shrieks 
and hisses and heaps opprobrious epithets on the 
other. This is a cousin of the bird it vilifies. 
Lanius is the surname of both ; but the Christian 
name of the big one is Lalitora, and of the other 
Hardwichii, (It was named after one General 
Hardwicke, poor man ! but he did nothing wrong.) 
And as the little one hisses out its impotent rage, 
it cocks the stump of a tail which was once long 
and flowing as that which adorns the object of 
its wrath. Short as the stump is, thereby hangs 
a tale, and I happen to know it. One Sunday 
morning, not long ago, Hardwickii was busy 
murdering some small creature at the foot of a 
tree, when Lahtora spied him, and came gliding 
gently down, and, before he was aware of any 
danger, he was knocked over on his back, with- 
those sharp claws imbedded in his snovy breast, 
and that murderous beak hammering his head. 
He hit back most pluckil}’-, and shrieked piteously. 
Arcades amho, thought I, and declined to interfere. 
Still, my appearance on the scene created a diver- 
sion in the little butcheFs favour, and with a 
desperate struggle he freed himself and was off, 
but, like Tam o’ Shanter’s mare, without his tail. 
Hinc nice lachrimae I ’ 

In India, as at home, there are rats, and many 
kinds of them. There is the black rat, the brown 
rat, the field-rat, the tree-rat, the bandicoot, and 
so on, to the lovely fawm-coloured jerboa rat, 
with its satin-wiiite breast and tufted tail. The 
brown rat is the villain of the family. Our natu- 
ralist says it spreads before the Scotchman and the 
crow, and possesses the earth. It will not be 
suppressed. Every man’s hand is against it, and 
still it prospers. It sets at defiance gins and traps, 
cats and dogs and poisonous pills. 

‘ Now^, all these are good,’ says our author ; ‘ but 
in my opinion it is better to take the field in 
person against them. When I see the tail of a 
rat disappear behind a box, I quietly shut all 
doors and window^s and stop up all holes, then 
arm myself with a good supple cane, and advance 
upon the foe. Its present situation is a good 
one. A SW' eeping stroke betw^een the box and 
the w^all can scarcely miss. But it does not W'ait, 
At the first sight of me it makes for the hole it 
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gnawed in the door, and finds it shifted with a 
towel ! While it is tugging like a maniac at the 
towel, there is a chance ; but canes miss rats 
amazingly, and it is off to each window and door 
in, turn. As soon as it has grasped the idea that 
escape is impossible, it changes its tactics. Driven 
with difficulty from one trunk, it dives under 
another. There is nothing for it now but hot 
pursuit ; press it hard ; rats are short-winded. 
It soon gets blown, and rests behind the box 
again. A sweeping whack with the whole length 
of the cane ought to annihilate it, but only breaks 
a leg, and an able-bodied rat can always spare a 
leg or two, so it is away as nimble as ever. But 
the blow’ has had a good moral effect. It gives up 
the Fabius Cunctator strategy, and the chase 
becomes exciting. From box to box it scurries, 
•with me at his heels, raining blows on the floor 
and choking myself -with dust. Then it is np 
the bedpost, down again, up the bookcase and 
behind Webster, wdiere it regains its -wind before 
I can dislodge it, from shelf to shelf like a 
monkey, across to the almirah wdth one bound, 
and then nowdiere ! I mount a chair and recon- 
noitre the top, lay my face to the ground and 
explore the bottom, x^eer behind, but it simply 
is not. While it -was sitting behind Webster, it 
thought on a tunnel which it had excavated last 
year through the back of the almirah. After 
much pondering, I decide to open the almirah ; 
and sure enough it bounces out of a nest of 
neckties, and lighting on my foot, clambers like 
a lamplighter up my pantaloons, happily on the 
outside. An agonised spring, which an adult 
kangaroo w^ould be proud of, flings it to the 
middle of the floor, and ere it can recover itself 
and reach any shelter, I swoop like a falcon on 
my prey, and" a dexterous flick with the point of 
the cane rolls it over.’ 

There is a lively chapter on mosquitoes that w’e 
would fain linger over, but space forbids.^ Then 
follows one on lizards, in wffiich there is some 
exceedingly clever writing on the ancient life- 
history of this reptile, when the gigantic mcgalo- 
saurxLS flopped and plunged amid the swamps of 
the Mesozoic period, and -was possibly plagued by 
mosquitoes ‘ as large as sparrows, wdth voices like 
tin trumpets.’ But we must take out a little bit 
regarding, the modern representatives of this 
ancient race. 

‘Like all races whose greatness is a memory, 
lizards are sensual, passionate, and cruel. Sensual 
first : a lizard lives to eat, and there never 
seems to be any time in its life -when it is not 
looking out for food. And passionate next. 
Two sparrows wall squabble and scufiie until 
they get so inextricably mixed that, -when they 
separate, it is quite an open question -whether 
they have got their owm legs and wings, or each 
other’s ; and tw^o ants -^vill fight until they die in 
each otheFs jaw’s, and a thii-d comes up and carries 
off the wffiole jumble for the food of the com,- 
munity ; but for an example of ^ devouring rage 
rro to the big garden lizard, wffiich the children 
in India call a blood-sucker. See it standing in 
the middle of the road, its whole face and throat 
crimson with wwath, and sw’ollen to the bursting- 
point with pent-up choler, its eyebrows raised, 
and its odious head bobbing up and down in 
menace of vengeance. And the exx)lanation of 
the whole matter is that another smaller lizard 


snapped up an ant on wffiich it had i 
Nothing will appease it now’ but to 
offender’s tail. This will do the latt 
for a lizard’s tail is a contrivance fi 
of its life, planned on exactly the sai 
as the faithful Eussian slave wiio tl 
to the w’olves that were x>^^is^^ing 
sledge. I once saw a fierce scorpion a 
by the tail and plunge its sting into t 
member j but before the venom cot 
to the lizard’s body, it detached its 
aw^ay grinning. The scorpion w^enl 
the old tail, and the lizard began grc 
one.’ 

The author has a pet chameleon, 1 
a canary cage with green muslin all rc 
in ’ the flies wiiich are provided for 
nance. Here, clutching a twig, ‘ as if 
fruit that grew on it,’ he lives his 
of motionless meditation, changing his 
time to time as the light fades away 
‘ Philosopher as he is, the chameleon r 
and since he is too slow^ to go after it, 
to him. As his ball-and-socket eyes ] 
and that, way, one of them marks a 
butterfly w’alking up the bars of his i 
forms a purpose to eat it. He unwii 
then relaxes the grasp of his broad 
at a time — for he is extremely nervoir 
ing and breaking his bones — and so 
slowdy along the twig until he is wdth 
of his prey. Then he stops, and thei 
ing in his sw’oUen throat ; he is gi 
tongue. At last he leans fonvard ai 
preposterous mouth, and that membi 
like a goose-quill steeped in wdiite bii 
a moment he takes aim, and then, t< 
eye to follow it, the horrid instrumen 
forth, and returned like elastic to it 
the gay butterfly is being crunched ar 
as fast as anything can be swall 
tongue, jaw’s, and throat are smeared 
slime.’ 

Ants, as every one know’s, are at ce 
a terrible pest in India, and our au 
oft’ their peculiar habits of inv_^i 
cannibalism, and general destructive 
felicitous style of w^hich w’e have a] 
examples. Crowds come in also for sc 
bits of portraiture.' Tlie gray-necki 
says, differs from all the ‘frontier 
as many of these are, in that it is i 
doned. He has never been able to i 
slired of grace about a crow’. ‘And 
vates this state of things is the imp 
outward appearance. It affects to be 
and entirely ignores public opinion, 
a gentleman, carries itseK jauntily, a 
everything wdth one eye in a way 
certainly bring on an eyeglass in tim 
any scrap of truth in the development 
It begins the day by watching the ve 
you take your chota hazree, in hope 
toast. When that hope is disappoini 
its w^ay to the bazaar, wffiere it cc 
another crow" for the remains of a dei 
flattened by a passing cart-w’heel. TL 
ing that the breakfast hour is nea 
back, - not to lose its chance of an 
a fishbone. On the w’ay it notices a 
sparrow- trying its feeble wrings, ai 
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down ruthlessly, it carries the helpless little sinner 
away to a conA-enient hongli, Avhere it sits and 
piills.it to pieces, and affects not to hear the 
pitiful screams of the heartbroken parents. Later 
on it is Avatching a little stream of Avater by the 
roadside, and plucking out small fishes as they 
pass ; or it is A^exing a fi'og in a paddy-field, or 
it has spied a sAA^arm of flying ants and is sitting 
doAAui Avith a mixed company to supper.^ 

Tlie AA^asps, flies, and spiders of India are cAd- 
dently creatures Avorthy of special study ; and 
those AA^ho are interested in them AAdll find 
both entertainment and much curious knoAAdedge 
in the Amlume before us. The butterflies of 
that far land are a splendid race. ‘ Seek some 
retired valley, or IioHoaa^ among the hills, in the 
month of Octoloer, AAdien Aveed and tliornbush 
and AA^aving creeper are in bloom, and the sun 
is ^ hot, and the air is moist, and you AAdll preside 
at a durbar, TJie lordly SAA^alloAv-tail aauII sail 
past ; the little AAdiites and yelloAA^s Avill flutter 
ceaselessly from floAver to Aoaa’ er ; the huge orange- 
tipped AA^hite, hurrying by, AAdll yield to tempta- 
tion, and pause for a moment on a little blossom,' 
which looks insignificant perhaps, but tastes most 
exquisite to the connoisseur’s palate ; diaclema 
and junonia aaoII display their glories ; dcma'is 
and eiqilwa AAdll float AAOth easy grace on the air ; 
and perhaps a bold leaf-butterfly AA’ill pass AAntli 
the flight of a strong-AAunged pigeon, the blue 
sheen of its AAungs glancing in the sun, until 
it plunges into some AAuthered bush, and not an 
eye can distinguish its motionless form from any 
of the dead leaves around it. And Avdien the 
afternoon is draAAung on, then a rich hair- 
streak AAull appear, and, taking its station in the 
middle , of some large leaf, AAdll open its AAungs 
just a little, and give you a peep of the dazzling 
blue AAuthin. By sunset all these AAdll be sound 
asleep, and then the richly pencilled broAvn 
butterflies of the tAvilight AAdll 'come out, and 
dance their fairy dances about the roots of some 
dark tree.* 

We must draw to a close, though Ave liaA^e not 
half exhausted the rich stores of this 'AAwiter’s 
pages. But before doing so, Ave aa^ouM like to 
refer to that curious species of bats. knoAAm as 
the fruit-bat, or flying-fox. This animal, in 
contradistinction to bats generally, has AAdiat our 
naturalist considers a handsome face, Avith large 
soft eyes, and Avould not be a bat at all but for 
tAVO characteristic points, a strong batty smell, 
and an insatiable craAnng for strife. ^Flying-, 
foxes,’ he says, ‘ carry this last trait further than 
any others of the tribe. Considering that they 
spend the night filling their stomachs Avith indi- 
gestible green fruits, it is nothing strange that 
they ^should be d3^speptic and disagreeable by 
morning; the odd thing is that, in order to be 
Avithin quarrelling distance of each other, the^^ 
all must needs sleep on one tree, generally a huge 
tamarind AAdth accommodation for tAvo or three 
hundred. Before a dozen haA^e gathered, there is 
a misunderstanding betAAnen tAvo AA-hi'ch AA^ant the 
uppermost branch. “That’s my place.” “I had 
it yesterday.” “You hadn’t.” “I had.” “You 
hadn’t.” “I had.” “Hands off.” “Whom are 
you shoAung ? ” Mutual recriminations follow, and 
from AA^ords they proceed to bioAA's. One is dis- 
lodged, and flies round to the, oilier side of the 
tree, AAdiere it is greeted by a chorus of groAAds — 


No room here 1” but it plumps into the" middle 
of the objectors, and three lose their hold. Then 
the braAAd becomes general, and ends in a regular 
fmcas.\ 

The book is cleAmrly illustrated by Mr F. 0. 
Macrae. We have only in conclusion to thank 
our Anglo-Indian naturalist for the delightful 
book AAdiich he has sent home to his countrymen 
in Britain. May he live to give us another 
such. 


' ‘THE PBIYATEER.’ 

IN THREE CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER n. 

The Colonel gazed musingly into the fire. ‘I 
can’t see Avhat harm I have done,’ he remarked 
gently. 

‘Mischief will come of it, ^mu may depend,’ 
remarked the little man decisively, as he softly 
re-opened the AAundoAv. Then he added as he 
came doAA'n : ‘ By-the-b}q in a letter I received 
from you some time before you left India — the 
only letter I had had from you for about a dozen 
years — you mentioned the name of Lucilla Latimer. 
I thought you Avould haAm forgotten all about her 
years ago.’ 

‘Why should I have forgotten all about her, 
Tomr 

^ ‘ Humph ! ’ AA\as the doctor’s sole but significant 
ansAver as he resumed his chair. Then he asked : 
‘Bo joii knoAV AAdiere Miss ^Latimer is at the 
present time V 

‘In Brightou.’ 

‘ So I Then it aa^ts the hope of seeing her that 
brought 3"ou here ? ’ 

^The Colonel’s salloAv cheeks took on a dusky 
hue. ‘ Partly that, and— and partly the. Avish to- 
see 3mu, Tom.’ 

‘My dear old friend, you don’t mean to tell) 
me that after all these years of silence and separa- 
tion — after all these ^^ears , of ha^ipy bachelor 
existence, you still entertain any. sentimental 
regard for Lucilla Latimer V . 

‘Why should I not, Tom? It AA^as the one 



I ‘And her image has dAAnlt in your memory for 
tAventy j^ears V 

‘Yes— for tAventy years.’ As the Colonel spoke 
thus, he produced a small OA'^al miniature caso 
from one of ■ his pockets. ‘ This is her likeness, 
AAdiich, she gaA^e me just before AA^e parted for tlie 
last time.’ He placed it gently on the table as he 
spoke. Then he produced a pocket-book, and 
brought out of its recesses a small bundle of letters, • 
yelloAV Avith age, and tied round AAdth faded AAdiite 
ribbon. ‘These are her dear letters,’ he said. 
‘Hoaa^ often they have comforted me, Avhen I 
seemed to liaA’-e no other comfort left in life!’ 
He gazed tenderly at them for a feAv moments,- 
sighed, and then reiilaced them in the pocket- 
book. 

‘ Bear me— dear me ! I ncA^er dreamt of this 
sort of thing,’ muttered the doctor half to him- 
self. 

‘ Eh ? ’ said. . the Colonel, turning his head 
quickly. 

Merrydew blew. his nose deliberately.; then he 
said : ‘Pardon thq^ question, old friend ; but is it 
possible that you li^-’e AA-ritten to Miss Latimer ? ’ 
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have v^nttQTi to her/, responded the Colonel 
a little defiantly, with a tug at his moustache. 

‘ Then she knows that you are in Brighton 1 ’ 

‘ Undoubtedly, if my letter has reached her.' 

The doctor rested his hands on his knees and 
contemplated the fire. ^ Dear me— dear me 1 ' he 
murmured again. 

The Colonel rose abruptly. ‘ Why do you say 
“Dear me,” in that tone of voice U he asked. 
‘ You irritate me, Tom.' 

‘Ah — very likely,’ was the quiet rejoinder. 
Then after a brief pause, he muttered to himself : 
‘ When a sedative is of no avail, it sometimes 
becomes needful to try an irritant.' 

Meanwhile, the Colonel had gone quietly iip 
and closed the window. He now came back and 
resumed his seat. His temporary irritation had 
vanished as quickly as it had come. 

‘ Merrydew, you are my oldest friend. I have 
nothing to hide from you in this matter — ^indeed, 
it will be a relief to me to tallv to you about it.’ 
He paused for a moment or two while he stirred 
up the fire. 

The doctor pushed his chair a little farther 
away. 

‘You know abeady that Lu cilia and I loved 
each other when we were , young ; that we were 
separated ; that I was- ordered abroad with my 
regiment, and that we have never met since ^ ' 

Merrydew’s answer was a nod of acquiescence. 

‘I wrote three times after I sailed ; but there 
came no answer. Then I wrote no more. 1 felt 
that Lucilla was lost to me for ever, and I strove 
to forget her — but in vain. Years passed, and 
my hair began to turn gray ; but still I was a 
poor man, and unable to leave India. Two years 
ago, my brother died^ leaving me more thousands 
than I have any use for, and here I am.' 

‘Yes, here you are — there's no doubt about 
that. But in what way does that fact connect 
itself with Miss Latimer ' . 

‘ Lucilla is still unmarried,’ answered the 
Colonel in a low voice. 

‘ What of that 1 ' 

‘Don’t you think it just possible, Tom, that she 
may remember me as I remember her ? ’ He 
spoke in a nervous, hesitating way. ‘After all, 
neither of us is so 'verij old. Would it be so very 
absurd, then, if— if, in short, we were, to marry 
and try to make each other happy, while there is 
a little time left us to do it in U 

Eor a few seconds the doctor did not answer. 

‘ My poor friend ! ’ he began. 

The Colonel wriggled uneasily on his chair. 

‘ And are you really credulous enough to 
imac^ine that this woman has remained unmarried 
because you and she loved each other — or fancied 
you loved each other— some twenty years ago ? ' 

' ‘Why not. Torn? The thought of her has 
always been dear to me. I have never cared for 
any one else.' 

‘Could she say the same?— As it happens, I 
am not unacquainted with the history of the lady 
in question. In less than two years after you 
left England, she was engaged to old Purkiss the 
banker. Purkiss, however, took it into his head 
to die about a week before the wedding-day.' 

‘She was forced into the engagement by a 
tyrannical father. It was he who separated her 

and me.’ , A, ^ ^ . 

‘The t}^annical father had been dead six 


months when she became engaged to Purkiss. 
Two years later. Miss Latimer obtained twelve 
hundred pounds damages in an action for breach 
of promise against a rich young booby of a 
country Scpiire.’ 

The Colonel 's chin drooped on his breast. ‘ Can 
these things be true ? ' he asked sadly. 

‘I have the newspaper report of the action 
somewhere at home. I cut it out at the time, 
knowing there had been something between you 
and her. I’ll hunt it out, and bring it you 
to-morrow.’ 

The Colonel made a gesture of dissent, and 
turned away his face. 

‘ Some of the letters between her and young 
Mowbray were read out in court,' continued the 
doctor cheerfully. ‘Eegular gushers, I can assure 
you.' 

Merrydew glanced sharply at his friend. The 
latter had shaded his face with one hand and 
appeared to be gazing intently into the fire. The 
little doctor got up very quietly and went and 
opened the window. While he was thus engaged, 
the Colonel, without turning his head, put out 
his hand, grasped the miniature, drew it to him, 
and put it back into the breast-pocket of his 
coat. 

‘But Miss Latimer. is still before the public,' 
went on the doctor as he resumed his seat ; ‘ not 
perhaps quite so youthful-looking as she once 
was, but doing her best to make people believe 
so. She is a well-known character, I assure you, 
Colonel. She is known in these parts as “The 
Privateer.”' 

‘ The Privateer ! ' exclaimed the Colonel with a 
start. ‘ But ^V^hy the Privateer ? ' 

‘Because she cruises about from one water- 
ing-place to another, in the hope of being able 
to capture a rich husband. At present, she 
is in Brighton, having lately returned from 
Scarborough or Harrogate. A month hence she 
will flit to Eastbourne or Torquay. In the season, 
she pays a flying visit to Dieppe or Trouville. 
She is equally weU known in a dozen different 
places.' 

The Colonel coukl not repress a low groan. 

‘ Merrydew, this is terrible 1' he murmured. 

The doctor rose, and going behind his friend’s 
chair, he placed a hand on each of his shoulders. 
‘And shall you, my dear old friend,' he said, 
become the prey of this piratical craft ? Shall 
you, at your time of life, after having escaped a 
thousand perils by land and sea, strike your flag 
ignominiously to this Eed Eover of the deep ? 
•j^ever— never, if aught lies in Tom Merrydew’s 
power to prevent it ! ' * 

The Colonel rose and turned and grasped the 
little doctor’s hand. ‘You are right, Merrydew. 
I have been a. fool. I can see it now. The dream 
of a lifetime has vanished ; but that matters little 
so long as my eyes have been opened to the 
truth.’ , ' \ 

The doctor looked at his watch. ‘Later than 
I thought,' he said. ‘ My brougham will be at 
the door in five minutes. You shall come for a 
drive with ’me while I go my rounds.' 

‘ But this confounded east wind' — 

‘East wind, indeed! It's due sou’-west, and 
comes in puffs as soft and balmy as a maiden’s 
breath.— Away with you! I 'E give you five 
minutes to get ready in.' 
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The Colonel cast a longing glance at the fur 
pelisse, but Avent without another Avorcl. He 
looked some years older than he had looked a 
quarter of an hour previousl}^ 

‘ I must break him off these milksop Avays,’ 
remarked MerrydeAV to himself, as he gazed after 
his friend. ‘ But the first thing is to guard 
against his capture by the Privateer.’ With that, 
he stepped out through the open AAdndoAV on to 
the sunlit balcony. 

Dr MerrydeAV had not been more than two 
minutes in the balcony, AAdien Miss CJiester 
entered the room, folloAA^ed by a tall, fair, plea- 
sant-looking young man — the Mr Horace Gray 
of Avhom Marian had spoken to her uncle. 

‘ Dr MerrydeAV in the balcony, and uncle not 
here,’ said Marian. ■ Perhaps they are going out 
together. I AA-anted Uncle Charles to go out 
Avith us.’ 

‘Taa’-o’s company — three’s none. Your Uncle 
Cliarles is a sensible man.’ 

'But I AA'-anted him to see as much of you as 
possible AAdiile you are here. He likes you 
already, I think ; but I Avant him to lilce you still 
more.’ % . 

'IaauII do my best to cultwate him oA^er the 
dinner-table. He’s a splendid felloAV and no 
mistake.’ 

' To look at him, aa'Iio would think he had been 
in so many battles ! ’ 

' Hush — here he is.’ 

'Uncle, jmu haA^e met Mr Gray before,’ said 
Marian as the Colonel entered the^ room dressed 
for going out. 

' And am A^-ery glad to meet him again,’ was the 
reply, as he shook hands cordially AAUth the young 
man. ' This young conspirator says that she 
means to make me your uncle as Avell as her 
OAAm, before long.’ 

'Oh, Uncle Charles I ’ exclaimed Marian with 
a sudden blush. 

'It is the dearest aausIi of my heart that she 
should do so, sir,’ responded young Gray. 

At this juncture they heard the noAV familiar 
loud double knock. 

, ' Anotlier telegram from mamma,’ said Marian 
witli a look of annoA'ance. 

'That AA'-oman aauII drive me 'back to India,’ 
muttered the Colonel under his breath. | 

Juxon brought in a telegram on a saWer, and 
presented it to Miss Chester. Marian tore open 
the envelope and read the message. As she did 
so her cheeks greAv pale, and she could not repress 
a little cry of dismay. 

'Ho bad neAA^s, eh, my dear?’ said the Colonel 
anxiously. 'Your mamma has not telegraphed 
that she ’s coming doAvn here V 

' Far, far Avorse than that. Uncle Charles. Sir 
Hugh Prendergast is coming down by the next 
train to propose to me ; and mamma says that on 
no account must I refuse him.’ 

' But this is monstrous. You can’t engage 
yourself to two men at one time. We’ll soon 
send Sir Plugh packing again, never fear.’ 

' You don’t know mamma as Avell as I do. Her 
orders mizsi be obeyed. Oh, Uncle Charles, AA^hat 
^ shall I do?’ 

./Do? "Why, dry- those pretty eyes, and be off 
with your SAA’;eetheart, and enjoy yourselves AAdiile 
you can. Leave me to deal AAuth the baronet and 
mamma. I’m not afraid of either of them, or 


of both of them put together. So noAV run off — 
not another Avord.’ 

Nothing loath Avere the young folk to do as 
they AA^ere bidden. As soon as they Avere gone. 
Merry deAA", Avho had 'been Avatching the scene 
from the lialcony, stepped into the room. ' This 
comes of letting your sister-in-laAv knoAV that you 
have made her daughter your heiress,’ he said 
drily. ' That young spark is not good enough for 
a son-in-laAV noAV. Her daughter must AA^e'd a 
baronet. Evidently Mrs Chester is a very clever 
AAmman.’ ' 

' Heaven preserve me from being' clever in the 
same AA^ay ! ’ 

‘ What do you mean to do in the affair ? ’ 

- ' Seeing that Mrs Chester has favoured me AAuth 
so many telegrams of late, I propose to favour her 
with one in return.’ » 

At a side-table Avere AA^riting materials, and 
among other things' some blank telegram forms. 
The Colonel seated himself at the table and pro- 
ceeded to fill up one of the forms. When he had 
completed it, he read it aloud to his friend : 

'"FVo?7i Charles Crampton to Mrs Chester. — 
Should any unnecessary obstacles be placed in the 
AA^ay of your daughter’s marriage AAuth Mr Gray, I 
shall at once alter my Avill, and . make Mr Gray 
my heir-at-laAV.” 

' There ! I think that will have the effect of 
putting matters to rights,’ said the Colonel grimly, 
as he put the telegram into an envelope. 

' By Jove, Crampton,’ said the doctor admiringly, 
'if you only acted in all the affairs of life Avith 
the decision and common-sense you- have brought 
to bear in this, you ’ 

'Gently, Tom — gently,’ said the Colonel Avith 
a deprecatory lifting of one hand. 'We. can 
genei'ally see clearly enough hoAv to act for 
others, AAdiile often missing the right road for 
ourselves.’ 

J uxon came in, in answer to the bell, and his 
master handed him the telegram for immediate 
despatch. But at this instant there came an inter- 
ruption in the form of a long-drawn fashionable 
rat-tat at the front-door. 

The little doctor skipped lightly to the AvindoAV 
and peeped out. ‘ Miss Latimer, as I Ih'-e ! ’ lie 
exclaimed. . 'I thought she AA^'Ould not be long 
before she hunted you up.’ 

The Colonel seemed to collapse in a moment. 
'What shall I do?’ he asked, in the tone of a 
frightened school-girl. — 'Say — say I’m ill — say 
I’m dying — say I’m dead!’ Was this the man 
AAdio had A\nn the Victoria Cross at the bayonet’s 
point ? 

'No, no ; that Avill never do,’ ansAAnred Merry- 
deAV AAuth a tAvinlvle in his eye. 'We had better 
fight it out once and for all. Gk) into your 
dressing-room, and AA^ait there till I fetch you, 
and leave me to meet the first charge . of the 
enemy.’ — Then to Juxon : ' Show the lady up.’ 

The Colonel needed no second intimation ; and 
as he AAnnt out by one door, Juxon left the room 
by tlie other. The doctor remained buried in 
tliought. 

A minute later, Juxon flung open the door and 
announced : ' Miss Latimer and Mrs Candy.’ 

'' Steady. Fix ' baA'onets,’ said the doctor to 
himself.. . , 'V 

Miss Latimer advanced into- the room Avith the 
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same mincing and affected gait that had character- 
ised her when an over-conscioiis girl of eighteen. 
She was tail and thin — very thin, although art 
had done its best to transform certain angularities 
of ffgure into smoothly rounded outlines. She 
had .sharply defined aquiline features, and light 
auburn hair, which she wore in a mass of short 
curls behind her ears. She was quite aware that 
curls are not generally worn now^adays ; but 
as liers were all lier own and curled naturally, 
she had never found in her heart to sacrifice them. 
Besides, who could be sure that next season curls 
might not be all the mode? — for so doth the 
whirligig of time bring about its revenges. Conse- 
quently she lived in hope. She was not so blind 
to her own deficiencies as not to be aware that 
her eyes were somewhat lacking in brilliance — 
that their normal expression was slightly glassy, 
not to say fishlike — but this defect she did her 
best to remedy by darkening both her eyebrows 
and eyelids. Her complexion, taking her years 
into account, looked remarkably fresh and well 
preserved. She had large white teeth, which 'she 
was very fond of displaying, and a slender shapely 
hand, of which she was still more vain. 

She came forward with rustling skirts and 
a comprehensive smile, and put out her hand. 

‘ Anywhere—any where, dear Charles, I should 
have known you again in a moment,’ she ex- 
claimed with effusion. ‘Time has dealt kindly 
with you. You are scarcely a bit changed.’ 

‘ Pardon me, madam,’ said the little doctor 
blandly ; ‘ but you seem to be labouring under a 
slight misapprehension. You are not addressing 
Colonel Crampton, but his friend. Dr Merrydew.’ 

Eor a moment she was disconcerted, but only 
for a moment. Dangling in front of her was a 
gold-rimmed double eyeglass. This she now 
lifted up daintily between her thumb and fore- 
finger, and perched it on the thin ridge of her 
aquiline nose. ‘Of course— of course; I now see 
my error,’ she said as she stared the doctor calmly 
in the face. ‘But my eyes were suffused with 
tears, and my heart was brimming with emotion, 
and at such times you know how easily one is 
misled.’ 

Miss Latimer had been followed into the room 
by an elderly gray-haired lady, somewhat eccen- 
trically attired. This person now called attention 
to herself by a little cough. Miss Latimer turned. 
‘This is my aunt, Mrs Candy,’ she said to 
Merrydew. ‘A good creature, but as deaf as a 
ost. It is not necessary to take any notice of 
er.’ 

Dr Merrydew bowed ; Mrs Candy bobbed a 
little courtesy, and then went and sat down near 
one of the windows, and producing some wool- 
work and ivory needles from her reticule, took no 
further notice of anything that was going on 
around her. 

‘I am afraid. Dr Merrydew, from your prespce 
here, I must conclude that our dear Colonel is iU ? ’ 
‘Very ill indeed, madam. .He has come back 
to his native country a mere wreck.’ 

‘ Can it indeed be so ? Then my presentiments 
have come true— they nearly always do. I said 
to . myself, he is ill, perhaps dying. Considermg 
the bond that unites us— the bond of an affection 
that has never been ruptured for twenty years 
it is my duty to go to him ; it is my place to 
nurse him. ' Let a censorious world say what it 


Avill, the double call of duty and affection shall 
be- obeyed. Behold me, then. Dr Merrydew, 
accompanied by my aunt ! ’ 

‘Your feelings do you credit, I’m sure. Miss 
Latimer,’ said the doctor drily ; ‘ but the fact is. 
Colonel Crampton has got his niece. Miss Chester, 
specially down here to attend to him and to look 
after his little comforts. He is well cared for, I 
can assure you.’ 

‘ Miss Chester indeed ! ’ exclaimed the fair 
Lucilla with a sniff of scorn. ‘I saw her out 
riding yesterday. What can an ignorant young 
thing like her know about nursing an invalid? 
Ho ; I have had experience. I will be his nurse. 
What more holy duty could a woman vdsh for? 
Night and day I will watch by his side. Never 
will I desert him 1 ’ 

‘Confound the woman! She will stick like a 
leech,’ muttered the doctor to himself. ‘I must 
change my tactics.’ 

The ‘ woman ’ was quietly taking off her bonnet 
and gloves. Merrydew regarded her with dismay. 

‘ I am dying to see my clear Charles. Will you 
not conduct me to him ? ’ she asked. 

‘ You shall see him almost at once, madam ; 
but there must be no scene, no excitement, or I 
won’t answer for the consequences. Weak action 
of the heart and all that, you know.’ 

‘ I will be very, very careful.’ 

Then the doctor left her and went into the 
dressing-room. 


HOUSES EOR THE POOR 

rJT TWO PARTS. — PART I. 

A STRIKING pamphlet recently published, entitled. 
The Bitter Cry of Outcast London^ has served to 
draw public attention to the terrible sufferings 
endured by vast numbers of those who crowd our 
mammoth city. Once more we see illustration 
of the old truism, that one half of the world 
knows nothing of how the other half lives ; yet, 
that the luxurious, well-to-do half is by no means 
indifferent to the woes of the less favoured portion 
of its fellow-citizens, is fully shown by the inte- 
rest evoked whenever those woes are brought 
prominently forward, as in the present instance. 

Many forms of suffering are dwelt upon in the 
Bitter Cry, but our intention is to deal with one 
only — the w'ant of anything like proper house- 
room for the poor ; and it need hardly be saicl 
that the difficulties in the way of meeting this 
grave and pressing question are so great as to 
call for much more than a mere passing interest. 
Our subject, far from being simple ancl unin- 
volved, embraces so large a number of cliffering 
interests and considerations, that the starting-point 
is anything but clear ; nor do we ^ believe that 
any tiling , short of a radical change in not a few 
of our present ways and habits, can avail for a 
permanent solution of this knotty problem. 

That the house-accommodation for our poor is 
alike bad and inadequate, is admitted by all, and 
may be taken as an acknowledged fact. In a 
general way, this has for long been known,; and 
for some time past, there has been a growing con- 
viction in the public mind that a remedy must 
be sought and found ; and we trust that future 
events °will show, that it only needed some such 
vif^orous statement as the Bitter Cry to incite the 
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public to more active measures. With, pity akin 
to contempt, many of us have spoken of the 
Irishman, content to go on living in his tumble- 1 
clown smoky hut, without effort to better himself 
and his surroundings ; and yet it is a very open 
question whether his condition may not, be far 
superior to that of thousands of dwellers in our 
two capitals, London and Edinburgh, justly cele- 
brated, indeed, for trade, wealth, and beauty, and 
yet having such a dark side of oppression, cruelty, 
and suffering as may well make us pause and 
consider, before the evil disease shall have taken 
such hold as to be beyond cure. 

In dealing with this subject, we purpose taking 
these two capitals, for convenience’ sake, and as 
exhibiting, a fuller development of the evils 
which in lesser degree are to be found in towns 
of smaller compass. The author of the Bitter 
Onj takes the worst parts of London for his 
theme, and it needs personal experience to fully 
understand the awfulness of the unexaggerated 
picture painted. Alas 1 it is by no means the 
worst districts only that have come to the pre- 
sent state of over-crowding. Take, for instance, 
a case well known to us, the scene of which lies 
in what is certainly not reckoned a bad quarter. 
The family, when first brought under otm notice, 
consisted of father, motheivgirl of sixteen, boy 
of fifteen, and five young children, in addition 
to two ‘ illegitimates,’ born on the premises and 
adopted into tlie family. In order to help towards 
finding food for so many, two young-men lodgers 
were received ; and the whole tribe occupied two 
rooms over a. stable. Eour of /the children slept 
in a row, at the foot of the mother’s bed, being 
-dislodged for one night only, on the arrival of 
a tenth cliild. In another case, a father, mother, 
and eight children between the ages of three 
and eighteen, slept in a room so small that to 
walk round the bed was an impossibility. Yet 
here all the eight children had been born ; and the 
family continued to herd together thus for many 
years, till, fortunately, the house was condemned 
as unfit for habitation ; and then the one bed was 
s^eized by the landlord, in lieu of fifty- two waeks’ 
rent ! 

Again, take an Edinburgh case, w^here a family 
of twelve ware found huddled together in a small 
room 'svith a tiny recess — in wdiich one room they 
all ate, drank, cooked, washed, and slept. 

Need it be said that, under such circumstances, 
decency becomes not only a forgotten fact, but 
often a forgotten w^ordl Tlie results of such a 
way of living are so shocking, that to attempt 
description is neither possible nor permissible. 
Indeed, in uniting on such a subject, it is but 
the outside, and consequently lesser evils that 
may be mentioned ; the dark abyss beyond is 
so unspeakably dark, that no hand may venture 
to draw'' aside the veil that hides its existence 
from public view. Still, an effort of imagination 
may supply some slight idea of the future of 
children brought up in such an atmosphere, who 
ill their turn becoming fathers and mothers, 
liass on to the, next generation exaggerated forms 
of their owm evil up-bringing. Indeed, it is a 
mystery to us that any 'turn out well ; and we 
venture to say that w^'liere this is the case, it is, 

I as a rule, the 'result of external counteracting 
infiuences, religious or philanthropic. At the 
I same time, amongst the class a grade above the 


low^est, the brave efforts made by some parents 
to keep respectable, and to bring the boys and 
girls up to habits of decency and self-respect, 
are beyond all praise. A poor friend of purs is 
bringing up her family of nine children in very 
limited house-accommodation, to ways as nice 
and particular as heart could desire. But to 
accomplish this within the narrow limits of a 
couple of small rooms, a large amount of care 
and watching is necessary, and this involves so 
much trouble and anxiety, that such cases are 
unhappilj'- rare. 

But it may be objected that over-crdw'-cling 
to the extent we have named must surely be 
exceptional. As a fact, such instances as we 
have named could be multiplied hundreds, even 
thousands of times in even the suburbs of 
London ; and there is a lower depth still, compared 
with w^hicli the wu’etched rooms we have described 
are almost palatial in their accommodation. Eor 
those who descend to the common lodging-houses, 
where fifty or sixt}^ — or more — persons of all ages 
and both sexes find' a roof over their heads, there 
is indeed such degradation and misery, that once 
more our pen refuses to paint the terrible 
picture. 

But not only are the houses of the poor thus 
over- crowded ; as a rule, the state of repair, or 
rather non-repair, in which they are kept is such 
as to be equally incredible to those who have 
not had personal experience of how little it is 
possible to expend upon house-property. We 
ourselves have seen many houses in different 
parts of London without the slightest trace of 
paper on the wnlls, where the plaster has dropped 
awny from the woodwork, and where holes in 
roof and ceiling allow the rain to pour in 
unchecked. Windows with more brown paper 
or rags than glass are by.no means exceptional; 
whilst smoky chimneys, are quite the fashion. 
In many quarters, too, there is absolutely nothing 
in the way of proper arrangements for the removal 
of refuse ; and consequently may be found under 
the bed or behind the door an accumulation of 
filth, ashes, &c., causing an odour well-nigh 
intolerable to the uninitiated. We believe that the 
case of an eighteen-year occupier of a room on 
which , not a shilling had been spent during his 
tenancy, is anything but a solitary one; indeed, 
the sight of repairs or improvements is so rare, 
that we well remember pulling up in surprise, 
on entering a small house in a London suburb, 
at the astonishing revelation of a new paper on 
the walls. , 

‘Yes,’ said our hostess, ‘I don’t wonder you’re 
surprised. Every one is, as comes to the house. 
You see, my husband ’s been brought up tidy, and 
he couldn’t abear the dirt, 'so he bought some bits 
of paper cheap, and we, hung them up between 
us.’ ' ’ 

‘And will your- landlord allow you anything 
for it ?’ 

‘Not he; he’d 'Only say: “More fool you, for 
doing it.” ’ 

A few yards farther down the street, "we came 
upon the case of a respectable old man ' lying 
dangerously ill with inflammation of the lungs. A 
staircase, steep as a ladder and guiltless alike of 
paint or hand-rail, led straight into a small garret- 
like room, bare of all furniture but a poor 
comfortless bed, on which lay oiy? unfortunate 
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patient, gasping for breath, and shivering in the 
bitter cold of a sharj) December frost. 

Pointing to the fireplace, we inquired why it 
was empty. 

‘Oh,’ answered the wife, in the most nonchalant, 
matter-of-fact tone, ‘it’s no good lighting a fire 
when the wind sits this way.’ 

‘But why 1’ 

‘ If you look up, you ’ll see.’ 

We did look up, and found a fine view of the 
open sky, the chimney not being a foot higher 
than the roof. 

‘But surely the chimney was not built so?’ 
, we remarked. 

‘ Dear no ; it usen’t to smoke, only a little ; 
but they had a chimney on fire next door, and in 
putting it out, they broke ours like this.’ 

Again we were simple enough to suggest ajDpeal 
to the landlord ; but a scornful laugh was the 
response, accompanied by the significant remark : 
‘All- he says is: “You can go, if you don’t like 
it.” ’ . ' 

^ , Significant, indeed, was the statement ; for it 
is just the difficulty of going, and of getting other 
accommodation, that gives the poor man’s landlord 
the power, to refuse to listen to the most just 
complaints or demands ; and if by chance the 
complaint is listened to, and the most necessary 
repairs set on foot, the unfortunate tenant is 
almost certain to be visited by an addition to his 
rent, on the ground of expense incurred. To 
show to what an extent this may be and is carried 
on, we cannot do better .than quote from the 
.Bitter Gry. Touching this question of repairs, the 
writer says : ‘ If by any chance a reluctant land- 
lord can be induced to execute or pay for some long- 
needed repairs, they become the occasion for new 
exactions. Going through these rooms, we come 
to one in which a hole as big as a man’s head 
has been roughly covered j and how ? A piece of 
board from an old soap-box has been fixed over 
the opening by one nail, and to the tenant has 
been given a yard and a half of paper with which 
to cover it; and for this expenditure — perhaps 
•fourpence at the outside — threepence a week has 
been put upon the rent ! If this is enough to 
arouse our indignation, what must be thought 
of the following ? Two old people have lived in 
one room for fourteen years, during which time 
it has only once been partially cleaned. The land- 
lord has undertaken that it shall be done shortly, 
and for the past three months has been taking six- 
pence a week extra for rent for what he is thus 
going to do ! ’ 

And yet, so scanty is the poor man’s accom- 
modation, that he is obliged to put up with treat- 
ment such as this, if he would keep a roof over 
his head ; and it is tliis, too, which enables a land- 
lord to demand what may truly be called a ‘ fancy 
price.’ Of the cases abeady mentioned,, the rents 
varied from four shillings and sixpence to six 
shillings and sixpence per week for one or two 
rooms ; whilst two cases under our present notice 
may serve to illustrate the position in this resjpect 
of the decent, hard-working poor who have- man- 
aged to keep above the lowest ' level. The first 
i^the case of a family of six— father, mother, three 
grown-up children, and a ' boy of lourteen. The 
only one in regular work earns ten shillings per 
week, finding herself, in everything ; but they 
consider themselves fortunate in getting a 
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damp underground kitchen— with . a right of way 
.through for other lodgers — a draughty room on 
the first floor, and a tiny, sky-ligiited attic, for 
six shillings and sixpence, per week, or sixteen 
pounds eighteen shillings per annuin. 

Another is the case of a laundress, who by 
reason of her work is obliged to indulge in four 
rooms, of which one only is large. JFor this, she 
pays thirteen shillings per week, and considers 
that she is standing at anything but a high rent ; 
‘ as times go,’ she adds with a sigh. 

Now, in the face of such rents, is it wonderful 
that the poor sub-let and take in lodgers to the 
appalling extent they do ? Of course, it is a great 
temptation to, say, a poor man out of work, 
paying four shillings and sixpence for a room, 
to let the privilege of sleeping under the bed 
for two shillings. And yet, anything more 
degrading and demoralising for all parties it 
would be hard to imagine. Nor is it to be 
wondered at that under such influences the rate 
of infant mortality amongst the poor is frightfully 
high ; and though one is often thankful to see the 
tiny sufferers released, the amount of agony and 
woe endured by such helpless victims is enough 
to melt ..the stoniest heart. 

Again, as a residt of over-crowding comes a 
vast amount of preventable disease ; and nature 
takes her revenge in outbreaks of cholera, small- 
pox, or fever, winch, beginning in the pestilential 
dens of neglected outcast poverty, soon finds its 
way upwards, ■ and emphasises the lesson we are 
so slow to learn — that the human family is so 
closely bound together, that not the humblest 
member may be neglected - without a result of 
punishment for those who exclaim in angry 
remonstrance : ‘ Am I my brother’s keeper ? ’ 

For our own sakes, then, as well as for our poor 
neighbours’, it behoves us to see to it, that such 
abominations as the over-crowding we have con- 
sidered shall be swept off the face of the earth 
as speedily and thorouglily as possible. 


0 H E E E. 

To move through Hfe with a cheerful bearing does 
not present itself to our minds sufficiently often, 
and clearly in the liglit of a duty. At times of 
festivity, at the incoming, of the New Year, at 
a wedding, at a birthday feast, it is true we feel 
it is our duty to take a happy face among our 
friends, or else to stay away ; but when we fall 
back on the lower level of the ordinary week-day 
and work-day, we take no shame to ourselves for 
carrying about with us a brow of gloom or a 
coiuitenance of discontent. We are too apt to 
ascribe to our innate temperaments the praise 
attaching to a blithe comportment, and the blame 
due to a sad demeanour. But indeed, save in 
the hour of bereavement or of humiliation, when 
aught but a sad aspect would appear to bespeak 
frivolity, we are all capable of so schooling our- 
selves- that our presence shall be gladdening 
instead of saddening, and our arrival shall bring 
with it a sense of comfort, and not of depression ; 
and undoubtedly it is a part of our duty to our- 
ncighbour, and one that will react most favour- 
ably on our own happiness, so to bear ourselves. 
It is recorded of John .Keats that his face was so 
radiant with brightness that it bore the expression 
of one who has j ust looked on some glorious sight ; 
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and it is related of Henry Lord Holland that he 
came down to breakfast with the air of a man 
who has just met with some signal good fortune. 
Such men commnnicate happiness and rebuke 
dejection as a sunny spring morning does, and 
stand to ns for an ensample of how to take life. 
For those wlio have eyes to see, there is always 
some glorious sight to look on, and to fill the 
gaze with radiance ; for those wdio have the heart 
to feel it, every morning that brings with it the 
power to rise from sleep and descend to breakfast, 
brings a signal good fortune. To meet the 
morning with a dark face is an affront to the 
sun ; and to mope for one’s own sorrb’ws in the 
presence of another’s mirth is unquestionably as 
bad in taste as to give the rein to hilarity in the 
presence of another’s grief; 3’et the latter sin 
against good manners is one -we would not lightly 
allow ourselves to be charged with. 

Clieer and mirth are by no means synonymous. 
They are as different as a smile and a laugh. The 
latter may often be ill-timed ; the former can 
hardly ever be so. ^Ye may bring a smile of 
comfort to the moiirner by the bed of death, 
where a laugh would be sacrilege and desecration ; 
for smiles and tears are no enemies, and no 
strangers. And so with cheer. AVhere mirth 
would be resented, cheer is welcomed. A man 
of an evil habit of life may be a loud and 
frequent laugher, but he will rarely bring wdth 
him an atmosphere of cheer. The stern Clnis- 
tian moralist, who was also the greatest poet of 
the middle ages, felt that to live sunken in gloom 
of spirit was not only to make miserable this 
life, but to earn punishment in the next ; for, 
when picturing the various sufferings imposed 
upon the lost souls for the various sins committed 
during life, he describes those ‘who in the sweet 
air that is cheered by the sun had lived sullenly,’ 
as condemned to abide infixed in a pool of slime, 
accusing themselves, too late, of having always 
carried within their own hearts the sluggish 
smoke that darkened their days. 

In homely language, ‘to make the best of 
things,’ or ‘to look on the bright side,’ is the 
habit of life that we approve in others ; and the 
approval we give those who act in that temper 
implies our belief that the opposite mood is 
culpable. It has been said that the best of life 
is conversation ; and to conversation, society is 
requisite. Certainly, therefore, it is much to our 
advantage to cultivate that side of our character 
which will make our company desirable ; and 
w^e may rest assured that no brilliance of speech, 
no attractiveness of manner, no rare attainments 
or acquisitions that we may possess, will render 
our society so welcome and so beloved as a cheery 
temper. Pride itself might well come to our aid, 
and bid us keep a countenance of cheer ; for 
what is a dejected bearing but a confession that 
w'e have not been able to hold our own in. the 
battle of life — that we have been worsted, and 
that no efforts we can make are sufficient to 
restore to us that which we have lost, or can 
satisfy those desires wdiich we have nourished? 
This is an avowal which we should be ashamed^ 
to make in words. Why, 'then, should we publish 
it in our demeanour? The self-reliant man, the 
man who is able to help himself and others, and 
is conscious of brave effort and high endeavour, 
will, despite reverses, have the spirit and the 


fortitude to comport himself cheerily among his 
fellow-men ; and will find that this very cheer 
is a key to open to him men’s hearts and homes 
at once — is a magic power that finds him a chair 
at every table and a place by every hearthside. 
He vdll find this ; and he will recognise that it 
is Cheer that he himself seeks in the intimacy 
and converse of friends— Cheer that he seeks in 
his favourite pleasures — Cheer that is offered to 
him >by the lessons of religion ; that it is this 
that makes the live and rippling brook the darling 
of the glooming woodland — ^it is this that makes 
the glowworm the darling of the moonless August 
night — it is this that makes the robin the darling 
of the silent winter morning, when the trees are 
leafless, and the snow is abroad, and no other bird 
has heart to sing. 


SIN a, LITTLE BILD. 

A CnniSTitAS CAEOL. 

Sing, little bird, on tbe shivering hoagh, 

A grateful hymn to this dawn of love I 
The voice of discord is silenced now, 

And hosts of angels adore above ; 

All earth rejoices this rapturous morn : 

0 sing, little llobin, for Christ is born ! 

Sing, little bird, that immortal song 
The shepherds sang in the days of, old, 

When watchful angels, a glittering throng, 

The strain first wakened on Ijtcs of gold I 
Our feeble voices we dare to raise ; 

So sing, little llobin, tJnj song of praise ! 

Sing, little bird, of that Father dear, 

Whose loving eye ‘ marks the sparrow’s fall ; ’ 
The faintest whisper His heart can hear, 

His tender mercy enfoldeth all ! 

We feel His presence this happy day ; 

So sing, little llobin, thy sweetest lay ! 

Sing, little bird, of the wondrous bliss 

That thrilled through Mary, the Virgin mild. 
When her lips first printed a mother’s kiss 
On the saicred brow of her heavenly child 1 
While choirs of angels rejoice above, 

0 sing, little bird, of that mother’s love ! 

Sing, little bird, while their white wings shine, 

Of that burning rapture, that deep delight 
Which burst on her soul when His smile divine 
Flashed on the gloom like a meteor bright ; 

And sing, little bird, of the trembling form 
Which the tender glow of her breast made warm. 

Sing, little bird, of the dawning gray ; 

Of the shout of triumph that rent the skies,; 

Of the humble straw where the Saviour lay. 

With the light of heaven in His holy eyes ; 

And sing, little bird, of the peace that stole. 

Like a seraph’s breath, o’er the sinner’s soul ! 

Sing, little bird, for He loves to hear 
The simple strain that the lowly sings — 

Such loving praise to His heart is dear ; 

So shake the sleet from thy dusky wings. 

Let rapture glow in thy crimson breast. 

For the songs of the humble He loves the best ! 

Fannv Foeeestek. 
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HOUSES FOR THE POOR 

' . IN TWO PARTS. — PART H. 

We liave already drawn tlie attention of our 
readers to tlie sufferings of tliousands of our 
fellow-creatures, especially witL. reference to the 
over-crowding so terribly prevalent in our cities 
and large towns ; and we now propose dis- 
cussing some remedies for this state of things, 
a state so deplorable as to demand the serious 
attention of all thoughtful minds. 

There are indeed some writers and speakers 
who would have us believe that it is worse than 
hopeless to attempt reformation. Things are so 
vbad, say they, that interference will only make 
them worse. If better houses are built, and any 
portion of the present disgraceful nests of infamy 
removed, it will only tend towards driving the 
poor into still closer quarters ; the already crowded 
^ rookeries ’ will become still fuller, and so the 
evil will be increased rather than diminished. 
The fallacy of all such argument lies in the way 
in which the ‘ poor ^ are spoken of as a body, all 
grades classed together indiscriminately, and con- 
! sequently treated without regard to the infinite 
variety of their characters and circumstances. 
There is no worse issue of the over-crowding 
system than the inevitable close association it 
induces between the honest and dishonest; nor 
is it to be wondered at that so many fall 
from their good estate to low and evil habits, 
when ,we remember that, as regards children, a 
boy of ten may get several shillings weekly by 
stealing, as against the earnings to be obtained 
nt such work as match-box making, which is 
paid at the munificent rate of twopence-farthing 
a gross ! . 

In the face of such facts, it needs but little 
imagination to picture how great must be the' 
temptation to the under-paid worker to yield 
to the vices which procure comparative luxury ; 
and especially in times of sickness and scarcity 
of employment must it need a mighty effort to 
accept semi-starvation as the price of an honest life. 


But it is not our intention to touch the wages- 
question, or to consider the many side-issues of 
the subject in hand ; our object is to advance 
certain plans, which, if properly carried out, 
would, "we believe, do much towards providing 
such accommodation for the deserving poor as 
might give them a chance of holding on to 
respectability and decency. 

As to the criminal class, and the large number 
of those who may be described as hangers-on, 
of the good-for-nothing type, who have about 
equal objections to work honest and dishonest, 
we do hold it utopian in the extreme to plan 
conveniences and comforts for such; though at 
the same time, by beginning at the right end, 
we may hope in time to work downwards in 
such a way as to check the growth of evil, and 
even to diminish the amount of vice and degra- 
dation which already exists. 

In setting to work to provide houses for the 
poor, two methods may be adopted : first, making 
use of present accommodation ; and second, build- 
ing new and more suitable habitations ; and to 
carry out such schemes, public as well as private 
efforts are absolutely imperative. 

We have already touched upon the present 
condition of the poor man’s house or room, with 
its ill repairs, want of ventilation, bad water- 
supply, and lack of proper sanitary arrangements. 
Yet the owners of such property, as a rule, realise 
profits hard to obtain in other forms of invest- 
ment, and in spite of the misery of their wretched 
tenants, are allowed to continue their extortions 
unnoticed, or if noticed, unchecked. True, there 
is 'such an official as a sanitary inspector ; but 
to judge by results, his existence is practically 
useless. At anyrate, the difficulties in the way of 
getting redress are so great, that in the course 
of our experience amongst the poor, Tve have 
never met with a case of appeal being made for 
"decision on a sanitary question. Yet, in hundreds 
of streets, courts, alleys, and wynds, house after 
house is so ill provided with air, light, and water, 
as to be positively unfit for human habitation. 
We remember meeting with an Edinburgh case 
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in which a hasement hovel had evidently been 
intended for a stable ; but not being sufficiently 
lighted and ventilated for the use of horses, it 
had been turned into a room, for the accommoda- 
tion of a human family I 

Now, in the face of such possibilities of per- 
version, is it not preposterous to raise a cry 
against inspection, on the ground of ‘rights of 
property-?’ Not, of course, that we advocate 
state interference when the interests of the indivi- 
dual do not affect the peace and well-being of 
society ; but where private interests differ from 
those of the community, a government can 
hardly be deemed wise and just which makes no 
effort to bring about mutual harmony. Surely if 
the man who sells adulterated food, and the milk- 
seller who risks spreading typhoid fever amongst 
his customers, are liable to penalty, that landlord 
should be held still more responsible who, from 
ignorance or greed, lets dwellings utterly unfit for 
habitation. Certainly, as regards disease, we may 
safely say that, over-crowded, ill-ventilated habita- 
tions do far more towards the spread of pre- 
ventable evils than any amount of typhoid germs 
in milk or water, of which we rightly hear so 
much, - Let there, then, be a sufficient staff of 
officials of intelligence and sagacity appointed 
by Government, and entirely independent of local 
influence,. Let their duties consist, solely, in 
reporting fully on the sanitary condition of pro- 
perty in their districts. Their visits of inspection 
may be made either, on demand, or, better still, 
at certain intervals, so arranged that landlord and 
tenant shall be eq[ually ignorant as to when a 
visit may be expected. By such an arrangement, 
the tenant would be freed from fear of the land- 
lord’s vengeance, should he venture to complain ; 
and though, at first, there would probably be 
little use of the privilege, long years of neglect 
having dulled the poor man’s mind on sanitary 
matters, yet as time goes on, the leaven of know- 
ledge will spread, till there comes to be due 
appreciation of freedom to make legitimate com- 
plaint. 

As a result of such inspection, we may fairly 
expect to find suitable means adopted for ventila- 
tion, drainage, and a proper supply of water ; and 
m addition, regulations as to the number of 
inhabitants in each building should be established 
and strictly enforced. Any building condemned 
as unfit for habitation and incapable of permanent 
improvement should be at once destroyed ; a pro- 
vision intelligible enough to those who have seen 
the effects of ground-damp, where bad foundations 
give no possibility of avoiding wet and mildewed 
walls. So much can only be properly carried out 
under government direction. 

We now turn to the consideration of private 
schem’es for helping the poor to help them- 
selves, in a way which is impossible under 
existing circumstances. An authority on the 
subject. Miss Octavia Hill, has given her opinions 
clearly and decidedly in a series of papers, col- 
lected under the title of Homes oftlie London Poor, 
a book which deserves universal consideration. In 
it may be found the practical working of a private 
Bcheme of benevolence infinitely higher than the 


ordinary run of alms-giving charity. , Briefly 
put, her plan of work is to buy up existing 
buildings ; and it need scarcely be said that, as ^ a 
first step, the houses have to be put into tenant- 
able repair ; to replace a water-butt, doing duty 
sometimes for three or four houses, with a proper 
water-supply ; to make glass take the place of 
window ornamentation of the brown-paper and 
dirty -rag order ; and to provide each house with 
its due complement of sanitary resources. These 
are some of the absolutely necessary preliminaries 
needful to the establishment of anything like 
proper relations between landlord and tenant. 

Over-crowding and sub-letting must be entirely 
abandoned, large families being urged to take 
a reasonable number of rooms, which they are 
allowed to have at lower rates. Passages and stair- 
cases are to be white-washed and distempered, and 
with the yards, are placed under the landlady’s 
care, to keep clean and in good repair. She is 
also allowed to remonstrate with the lodgers, 
should they keep their rooms habitually dirty. 

As to rexDairs, an excellent plan is adopted, 
when practicable. A yearly sum ' is allowed for 
repairs for each house, and the surplus is devoted 
to such additional comforts as the tenants may 
desire. Economy and carefulness follow as natural 
results, where habits of idleness, dirt, and waste- 
fulness have not taken too strong a hold upon the 
life and character. But even when such habits 
have degraded a district to ^ extent incom- 
patible with the proper use of -improved sur- 
roundings, patient continuance in right-doing has 
availed to bring the roughest into subjection to 
the laws of cleanliness and health. 

The class occupying the quarters which have 
been thus treated is far below the mechanic, 
and consists of those who in ordinary talk woulcl 
be reckoned amongst the very - ]poor ; yet we 
learn that, in the course of four years, only those 
unwilling to work have continued in really 
distressed circumstances and it must not be for- 
gotten, in talking of the poor, that amount of 
income is but a slight test of happiness and real 
comfort. A man earning, say, thirty shillings a 
week may be far more comfortable than his 
neighbour of education and refinement, whose 
hundred and fifty a > year wiU provide so few 
of the things 'which his training and manner of 
life have made into necessities. One of the 
hax)piest men we ever knew was an omnibus 
conductor, working thirteen hours seven days 
a 'week, for twenty- eight shillings, whose wife 
described him as ‘So jolly, he has to sing out 
when’ his ’bus is emjjty.’ Not a few of Miss 
Hill’s tenants had, through misfortune; sunk 
below their original grade ; but sim^Dly by x>rov- 
ing their character, have been able to regain 
their former standing. Such cases are truly 
delightful, and in refreshing contrast to the 
enfeebling effects of indiscriminate tem^Dorary 
relief. 

But in order to carry out a scheme which will 
include intimate knowledge of the history and 
character of tenants, intelligent personal super- 
vision is a necessity, and opens out a promising 
field for lady-workers. Calling for the rent each 
week, by bringing into constant contact, gives 
many opportunities for kindly remarks, which 
often serve as the foundation for a very real 
friendship, beyond comxoarison superior to^ the 
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ordinary run of difStrict-visiting, wliicli has such 
an unpleasant flavour of coal and soup tickets. 
Indeed, it is impossible- to over-estimate the good 
which may be wrought in the hearts of the 
poor^ by educated sympathy, given in the spii-it 
of friendliness, not patronage. Eor will the good 
results be all on one side, for, in addition to 
the blessing of kindness done, there are lessons 
of patient endurance and of cheerful submission, 
which have a force powerful and peculiar when 
learned in the dwellings of the sons and daughters 
of affliction. 

But, taken on a different ground, as a mere 
commercial- speculation, we find that providing 
decent hoixses for the poor is anything but a bad 
investment. Miss Hill gives as the result of 
her first year and a half of work, a profit of five 
per cent, on eight , hundred and twenty-eight 
pounds borrowed, in addition to forty-eight pounds 
of capital repaid. The block of buildings, accom- 
modating about thirty families, was first put in a 
state of thorough repair, with a plentiful supply of 
water on each floor. The tenants agree to keep 
their rooms and their share of staircase and passage 
clean ; while the landlord undertakes the repaii’s 
which properly devolve upon him. Eents are 
paid with the utmost regularit}^, whilst a vacancy 
insures twenty or fhirty applications. Ho case 
could show more strikingly that judicious outlay 
upon dwellings for the poor insures respectable 
tenants and good xn’ofits. 

But' whilst heartily advocating the adaptation 
of all such houses as can by proper attention 
be made fit for habitation, there still remains 
the question as to what may be the best future 
methods for providing decent, comfortable houses 
for the poor. Many houses and blocks of houses 
will, under sanitary inspection, be, condemned 
to destruction ; and ‘to take their place, we know 
of no better plan than an extension of the system 
set on foot by our friend George Peabody. Sites 
for building purposes are so ruinously high in 
' London, and there are so many thousands whose 
way of living compels them to remain as close 
as possible to its very heart, that it needs the 
gravest consideration to deckle on the best way 
of. making the most of every inch of ground. 
Perhaps no better idea can. be given of the way 
in which this is being done, than by quoting a 
few sentences from the prospectus of an Industrial 
Building Company, which has just been handed to 
us. ‘ The buildings,’ we read, ‘ at present erected 
and in course of erection by this Company com- 
' prise upwards of two thousand five hundred 
distinct houses, containing every necessary con- 
venience for separate use. Each group of dwell- 
ings comprises one or more blocks of buildings, 
of from five to seven stories, or flats ; upon each 
of which are two, four, or six distinct tenements, 
of three, four, five, or six rooms, a kitchen or 
scullery being provided to each. A-U the rooms 
have fireplaces, and are light and well ventilated ; 
the living-room is pro^dded with a kitchen-range, 
having an oven and boiler. There are cupboards 
in each tenement ; and, the sculleries are supplied 
^yith a separate water-supplj^, sink, coal-place — 
holding in most cases nearly half a ton of coals — 
copper, dust-shoot, &c.’ 

Certain moderate conditions are affixed to 
tenancy in all such buildings as the one we 
take as a sample, including the right whicli the 


Company reserves to enter by its agents or 
workmen, and inspect the state of repair of 
every dwelling at all reasonable hours of the 
day. But the most important regulation, to 
which we would draw special attention, is the 
following : ‘ The tenancy to be weekly, and rents ' 
are to be paid, and kept paid, a week in advance. 
Under, no circumstances whatever will payment 
be allowed to lall into arrear.’ It is just this 
one^ invariable rule which, to our thinlving, is 
so ^ invaluable to the poor man’s welfare. It is 
this which enables the managers of ‘ Buildings ’ to 
give their tenants far better accommodation than 
they can get elsewhere at the same terms. Know- 
ing tliat the rent is sure^ they can reckon on no 
loss ; and not having any allowance to make on 
this score, are enabled to charge accordingly. 
Miss Hill has adopted the same line of action, 
and gives it as her experience that the truest 
kindness to the poor man is to prevent the 
possibility of his acquiring a heavy debt for rent. 
Eor this reason, yearly tenancy is, as a rule, a i 
snare and delusion to the iineducated, and we 
have always found rates and taxes a mystery to 
such, too deep for solution. One such case under 
notice now is a melancholy instance of . the evil. 
Far better would it have been for all parties if 
the rent had been so demanded each week, that 
it miist have been forthcoming to save ejectment. 

As it is, the misery is being .protracted, and utter 
ruin can hardly fail to be the issue. Week by 
week the debt increases ; and when a distress is 
put in by an indignant landlord, even the loss 
of all working implements will not make good 
the amount owing. 

True, the forcing of payment sounds hard — to 
the unthinking, even cruel ; but we fully indorse 
Miss Hill’s experience, that the punctual payment 
of rent is a vital point, because it strikes a blow 
at the credit system, so harmful in its effects ; and 
because the fact of a man’s being kept up to liis 
duty, increases his self-respect, and makes him 
able to grasp the hope of doing better for himself 
and liis family. It is not the least sad effect of 
our present system that by it a sort of mental 
and moral paralysis is induced ; and consequently 
the practical motto of the majority of our stunted 
over-crowded population is the old miserable 
standard of, ' Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die.’ 

From this it follows that anything which helps 
the poor man to independence of thought and 
action, and which plants -within his bosom the 
germ of hope and energy, is indeed a blessed 
stimulus in the right dnection, which, allowed to 
take its own coinse, will greatly tend to improve 
and elevate the working-classes. 

The remedies we propose, then, for our present 
wretched system of house-accommodation for the 
poor, are : (1) Government inspection, properly 
and efficiently carried out, and including registra- 
tion of all lodging-houses. (2) Private benevolence 
or speculation applied to the improvement of 
existing houses. (3) The building by indmduals, 
Companies, or government, of large dwellings, 
constructed so as to provide the necessary com- 
forts of civilised life. (4) The abolition of the 
present system of rent, and the substitution of 
an inviolable rule of ready-money payment. 

That some such measures -will speedily be 
carried out, we have little doubt; and we hope 
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tlie clay is' not far distant when the ^yorking-man, 
however poor, will be able to. take such pride 
in house and home, as to be unwilling to do any- 
thing by which he might risk their loss. 


THE ROSEEY FOLK. 

CHAPTER XXY. — CARRYING AXD GIVING IN 
MARRIAGE. 

'And would you say Yes, aunt dear, if he 
should ask me ^ ^ . 

' Before I answer that question, Naomi, my dear, 
let me ask you one. Is this little heart still sore 
about Arthur Prayle V 

' Indeed, no, aunt,’ cried the girl indignantly ; 
'pray, don’t mention his name. I am angiy 
with myself for ever tliinking of him as I did.’ 

' Under those circumstances, my dear, it ma)'- 
be as well to ask you whether you would like to 
be married.’ 

'Like to be married, aunti — I — I — I think I 
should.’ 

'When, then — when a man, who is perhaps 
rather too bluff and tradesman-like in his ways, 
but who loves very dearljq and is a thoroughly 
true honest gentleman at heart, should ask me to 
be his wife, I think' I should say Yes.' 

She was a good obedient girl, this Naomi, and 
most ready to obey her aunt and take her advice. 
So thoroughly did she act upon it, that the very 
next day, Saxby charged into the room where 
Aunt Sophia was writing a letter, caught her 
hands in liis and kissed them, cr}dng in the most 
exultant manner : ' She ’s said it — she ’s said it ! ’ 

,'What! has she refused you, Saxby U said 
Aunt Sophia quietly. 

' Eefused me? No. Said Fes, my dear madam. 
Isn’t it wonderful ? ’ 

'Well, I don’t know,’ replied Aunt Sophia. 
' Do you think so U 

'That I do,’ said Saxby. ‘ Oh, I am proud, 
]\Iiss Ealeigh, I am indeed ; for though I ’m an 
awfully big man on ’Change — away from Capel 
Court and my office, no one knows better than 
I do what a humbug I am.’ 

‘Don’t be a goose, Saxby,’ said Aunt Sophia 
severely. ' There ; you see you make use of such 
bad language that it is catching. Humbug, 
indeed ! Look here, don’t you say such nasty 
things again. If I had not known you to be a 
very good true gentleman at heart, do you think 
. I should have encouraged, your attentions, as I 
have? Don’t say any more. She’s a good girl, 
Saxby ; and I am very glad for both your sakes 
that it is to be a match.’ 

‘ Oh, thank you ! ’ he exclaimed. 

' But mind this, Saxby ; if ever you neglect or 
ill-use her ’ 

' If ever I neglect or ill-use hep ! ’ cried Saxby. 

^ 'Well, well, I know you will not. And now, 
listen, Saxby. I mean to give Naomi for her 
dowry ’ 

'Nothing at all, my dear madam,’ said the 
stockbroker, interrupting her. 'I’ve plenty of 
money for both of us — heaps ; and as for yours,’ 
he continued, with a merry twinkle in his eye, 
' keep it for 'making investments, so that we can 
have a few squabbles now and then about shares.’ 

'Now,’ said Aunt Sophia, 'I daresay it is very 
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wicked ,* but if I could see my dear Doctor Scales 
made as happy as Saxby, I should like it very 
much indeed. — What do you think, Kate ? Can I 
do anything about him and Lady Martlett ? ’ 

'No, aunt; I tliirdv not,’ replied Mrs Scarlett. 
'And yet it seems to be a. pity, for I am shre 
they are very fond of each other.’ 

'It’s their nasty unpleasant pride keeps them 
apart,’ said Aunt Sophia. 'Anna Martlett is as 
proud as Lucifer ; and Scales is as proud as — as — 
as the box.’ For Aunt Sophia was at a loss for 
a simile, and this was the only word that sug- 
gested itself. 

' Let tliem alone,’ returned Mrs Scarlett. 

' Matters may come right after all.’ 

'But it’s so stupid of him,’ cried Aunt Sophia.’ 
' Hang the man ! What does he want 1 She 
can’t lielp having a title and being rich. Why, 
she ’s dying for him.’ 

‘But she sets a barrier between them, every 
time they meet,’ said Mrs Scarlett. . 

'Yes; they’re both eaten up with pride,’ ex- 
claimed Aunt Sophia. ' Oh, if I were Scales, I ’d 
give her siich a dose ! ’ 

' Would you, aunt ? ’ 

' That I would. And if I were Anna Martlett, 
I ’d box his cal’s till he went down on his knees 
and asked me to marry him.’ 

'Begging your pardon, ma’am, you haven’t 
seen master about, have you?’ inquired John 
Monnick. 

'He w’ent up to the house just now, Mbnnick.’ 

'Because, if you please ’m, I’ve got him a 
splendid lot o’ wums, and a box full o’ gentles for 
the doctor.’ 

‘Ugh! the nasty creatures !’, exclaimed Aunt 
Sophia, with a shudder. 'I hope they are not 
going fishing up by that weir.’ 

' They are, aunt .dear — for the barbel.’ 

But they were not, for a messenger was already 
at the gate. ■ 

Just then, James Scarlett and the doctor came 
along the path, laden with fishing-tackle, on their 
way to the punt ; biit they were stopped by 
Fanny, who came up vdth a letter in her hand, 
the poor girl looking very subdued and pale, and 
a great deal changed in manner since the events 
of a certain night — events that had, by Scarlett’s 
orders, been buried for ever. 

'Lady Martlett’s groom with the dogcart, and 
a letter for Doctor Scales, sir.’ 

' Ha-ha-ha 1 ’ cried the doctor, with a harsh 
scornful laugh, which told tales to the thoughtful, 
as Aunt Sophia and Mrs Scarlett came up. 

' Here, Miss Ealeigh, you’ see how I am getting 
on in my profession. Lady Martlett’s pet dog 
has a fit, and I am honoured by her instructions. 
Here : read the note, Scarlett.’ 

'No, thanks ; it is addressed to you.’ 

The doctor frowned, and opened the letter as 
he stood with his rod resting in the hollow of his 
arm, and his friends watched the change in his 
coinitenance. ' Goodness gracious ! ’ he exclaimed, 
Avith quite a groan. ' Here, Miss Ealeigh — read 1 ’ 
He thrust the letter into her hand, dropped the 
rod, and sped swiftly to the house, taking ofi; his 
Avhite flannel jacket as he ran; and a minpte 
later they saAV him in more professional guise 
beside the groom, yrho was urging the horse into 
a brisk canter ai. they jpassed along the lane 
beyond the meadoAv. 
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Meanwhile, Aimt Sophia had read the letter. 
It was very brief, containing merely these words : 
‘I am very ill. I do not feel confidence in my 
medical man. Pray, come and see me. — Anna 
Martlett.’ 

‘.Had we not better go over at once?’ said Mrs 
^ Scarlett eagerly ; and the tears rose in her eyes. 
* — ^ You will come, aunt .? ’ 

‘Yes, of course, if it is necessai'y,’ returned 
Aunt Sophia. ‘But had we not better wait till 
the doctor returns ? ’ 

Kate Scarlett looked iip at her husband, who 
nodded. ‘Yes,’ he said ; ‘I think aunt is right,’ 

So they waited. 

CHAPTER XXYL— DITTO, AND . 

‘This doesn’t look professional,’ quoth the doctor 
to himself. — ‘ Go a little more steadily, my man,’ 
he said aloud to the groom ; and consequently 
the horse was checked into a decent trot. Eor 
J ohn Scales -wanted to grow calm, and quiet down 
the feeling of agony that had come upon hini. 

‘She may want all my help,’ he thought. 
‘Poor girl ! Bah ! Eubbish 1 A widow of thiidy. 
Girl indeed! Well, I hope she’s very bad. It 
will be a lesson to her — bring her to her senses. 
What an idiot I am 1 Here my hand’s trembling, 
and I’m aU in a nervous fret. Just as if it was 

some one very dear to me, when all the time 

Y^hen was your mistress taken ill, my man ? ’ 

‘She’s kep’ her room the last fortnight, sir — 
not her bed ; but she ’s seemed going off like for 
months and months. Hasn’t been on a horse for 
a good half a year, sir, and hasn’t been at all the 
lady she was.’ 

By the time they reached the lodge-gates, which 
were thrown open by a woman on the watch for 
the returning vehicle, the doctor assured himself 
that he was perfectly calm and collected ; but 
all tiie same there was a strange gnawing at his 
heart ; and he turned pale at the sight of the 
promptitude witli which the gates were opened. 
It seemed as if matters were known to be serious. 
This did not tend to make him cooler as they 
trotted along the beautiful avenue, and drew up 
at the great stone steps of the ancient ivy-grown 
mansion, with its magnificent view over a glorious 
sweep of park-land ; neither did the sight of a 
quiet-looking butler and footman waiting to open 
the hall door lessen Scales’ anxiety. His lips 
parted to question the butler ; but by an eftbrt he 
restrained himself, and followed him uj) to a room 
at the top of the broad old oaken staircase, before 
whose door a heavy curtain was dravm. 

‘ Doctor Scales,’ said the butler, in a low voice ; 
and' as the doctor adVanced with the door closing 
behind hiru, it was to see tliat he was in a hand- 
somely furnished boudoir ; while rising from a 
couch placed near the open window was Lady 
Martlett, looking extremely agitated and pale. 
Her eyes seemed to have grown larger, and the 
roundness had begun to leave her cheeks ; but 
tliere was no languor in her movement, no trace 
of weakness. Still she was sufficiently changed to 
break do^vn the icy reserve with which the doctor 
had clothed himself ready for. the interview. 

‘I will meet her with the most niatter-of-fact 
professional politeness,’ he , had said as he ascended 
the stairs, ‘ do the best I can for her as far as my 
knowledge will let me, and she shall pay me some 


thumping fees.~No ; she shan’t,’ he added the 
next moment. ‘ She shall know what pride really 
is. I won’t touch a penny of lier wretched money. 
She shall liave my services condescendingly ^iven* 
or go without.’ ojo , 

^ That is wliat John Scales, M.D., Edin., as he 
signed himself sometimes, determined upon before 
he saw Lady Martlett; but as soon as he was 
alone with her, and saw tlie -wistful appealing look 
in her eyes as she turned towards him, away went 
the icy formality, and he half ran to her. ‘ My 
dear Lady Martlett ! ’ he exclaimed, catching her 
] lands in his. ^ 

For answer, she bmst into an hysterical fit of 
sobbing, sank upon her knees, and hid her face 
upon his hands. ‘ I cannot bear it,’ she moaned. 

‘ You are breaking my heart 1 ’ 

Jeimer, Thompson, Robert Barnes — the whole 
party of the grandees of the profession would have 
been utterly scandalised had they been vdtnesses 
of Doctor Scales’s treatment of his patient, though 
they must have afterwards confessed that it was 
almost miraculous in its effects. For he bent 
down, raised her from her knees, said the one 
word, ‘Anna 1 ’ and held her tightly to his breast. 

In fact so satisfactory was the treatment, that Lady 
Martlett’s passionate sobs grew softer, till they 
almost ceased, and then she slowly raised her face 
to look into his eyes, saying softly : ‘ There ; I am 
humble now. Are you content ? ’ 

‘Content?’ he cried passionately, as he kissed 
her again and again. ‘ But you are ill,’ he added 
excitedly, ‘and I am forgetting Everything. "Why 
did you send for me ? ’ 

‘ Is pride always to keep us apart ? ’ she returned 
in a low tender whisper., ‘Have I hot humbled 
myself enough? Yes ; I am ill. I have thought 
lately that I should die. Will you let me die 
like this?’ 

‘Let you die?’ he cried passionately. ‘Ho, 
no ! But think — what will the world say ? ’ 

‘You are my world,’ she said softly, as she 
nestled to him. ‘ My pride is all gone now. You 
may say what you will. It has been a struggle, 
and you have won.’ 

‘Ho,’ he responded softly ; ‘you have won.’ 

He 'never boasted of the cure that he efiected 
here. Wisely so. But certainly Lady Martlett 
was in an extremely low state — a state that 
necessitated change — such a complete change as 
would be given by a long continental tour, with a 
physician always at her side. 

The world did talk, and said that Lady Martlett 
had thrown herself away. 

‘ The stiqnds ! ’ exclaimed Aunt Sophia. ‘Just 
as if a woman could tlu?ow herself away, when it 
was into the arms of as good a husband as ever 
breathed.’ 

James Scarlett had one or two little relapses 
into his nervous state, and these were when 
family troubles had come upon him; but they 
soon passed away, and the little riverside home 
blushes more brightly than ever with flowers; 
the glass-houses are fragrant with ripening fruit ; 
and Aunt Sophia sits and bows her head solemnly 
over her work beneath some shady tree or another ■ 
in the hot summer afternoons, the only solitary ' 
heart there. 

Doctor Scales practises still, in his own way ; 
and though he is somewhat at variance with the 
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profession, they all hold him in respect. ^ As they 
must,’ her Ladj^ship declares, ‘for there is not a 
greater man among them aU.’ 

Saxhy bought the pretty villa across the river 
that you can see from Mrs Scarlett’s drawing- 
room. You can shoot an arrow from one garden 
into the other ; but Aunt Sophia, who lives at 
the Scarletts’ now, when she does not live with 
the Saxbys, always goes round by the bridge — 
five miles — never once venturing in the boat. 

Arthur Prayle has been heard of as a Company 
promoter in Australia, where, as he does not 
deserve, he is doing well. 

‘ A rascal ! ’ Aunt Sophia says ; ‘ and with the 
four hundred pounds he got out of me for that 
Society. But never mind ; it was on the strength 
of that money that he tried to delude that foolish 
girl, and so we found out what a bad fellow he 
was.’ 

That foolish girl, by the way, has married a 
farmer, a friend of Brother William ; and Aunt 
Sophia knits a great many little contrivances of 
wool for the results. 

The last trouble that happened at the Eosery 
was when old John Monnick x^assed away. 

‘It’s quite nat’ral like, Master James,’ he said, 
smiling. ‘ Seventy-seven, you see. There isn’t 
the least o’ anything the matter with me, and I 
aren’t in a bit o’ pain. There’s only one thing as 
troubles me, and that is ’bout the opening and 
shutting o’ them glass-houses. I hope you won’t 
be neglecting of ’em when I ’m gone.’ 

‘Oh, but you’ll be stronger soon, John, with 
the spring — and come and look after things 
again.’ / 

The old man smiled, and shook his head slowly 
from side to side. ‘’Tain’t in natur’. Master 
James,’ he said. — ‘’Tain’t in natur’, mistress. I 
come up, and I growed u]p, and I blossomed, and 
tlie- seed ’s dead ripe now, ready for being garnered, 
if the heavenly Master thinks it fit. 1 ’m only a 
servant, Master James, and I’ve been a servant 
aU my life ; and now, as I lie here, it’s to think 
and hope that He will say: “‘Well done, good 
and faithful servant : enter thou into the ioy of 
thy Lord.’” 

It was Kate Scarlett’s lips that formed in an 
almost inaudible whisper the word ‘ Amen ! ’ as 
the old gardener fell asleep. 

THE END. 


THE EASTEST TEAIN IH GEEAT 
BEITAIH. 

The trains of Great Britain run, in the opinion 
of the British public, far more swiftly than those 
of any other nation ; but, at the same time, there 
is a general vagueness with regard to their actual 
rate of motion that has a great effect in exaggerat- 
ing the reports of their speed. Every one natu- 
rally claims that the train by which he himself 
frequently travels is the first in point of speed. 
The tourist or the sportsman dashing down to 
Scotland believes in the ‘ Plying Scotsman,’ the 
great ten o’clock morning train from King’s Cross, 
W'hich runs into Lincolnshire ^vithout a stoppage ; 
^d, after allowing thirty minutes at York for a 
hasty mid-day meal, reaches Edinburgh at seven 
o’clock, in time for a substantial dinner in the 
northern capital. Another candidate for the 


honours of speed is tlie ‘ Plying Dutchman,’ of 
Bristol and Exeter celebrit}^ It is a broad-gauge 
train, and there is a very prevalent idea that no 
! matter how great the speed of other lines may be, 
the great width that Brunei introduced enables 
a higher velocity to be obtained on the Great 
Western 'than anywhere else. A third competitor, 
with many partisans, is the ‘Wild Irishman,’ 
carrying the Holyhead mail not only for Ireland 
but for America, and, md San Prancisco, for 
Australia and Hew Zealand. 

The vaguest ideas, as already said, xDrevail as 
to the running speed of these trains. The speed 
of the Plying Scotsman is generally assumed to 
be fifty hiiles an hour ; the Wild Irishman is 
credited with tlie same rate ; but the friends of 
the Flying Dutchman maintain that the run from 
London to Bristol averages sixty, and that it is 
far ahead of all its rivals in regard to speed. 
Among such diversities of opinion, it may be 
interesting to give a few particulars of these 
chamxnon trains. It is beyond our pyrovince to 
enter into the question of the accommodation and 
facilities pDrovided by the different railways for 
their p)assengers, or to discuss the relative merits 
of Pullman cars and sleeping carriages. These, 
together with the whole question of fares and 
varieties, of class, are' compiletely outside the 
Xnesent question, v/hich is merely concerned with 
the running speed of the quickest train in the 
British Isles. It may be mentioned that Ireland 
cannot show a single train averaging forty miles 
an hour. 

The partisans of the Wild Irishman will be 
disappointed when they hear that, whatever may 
be the result of the negotiations now pjending, 
or that may have been completed, between the 
London and Horth- western Comp)any and the 
Post-office, the ‘Irish mail’ cannot even be 
named in the competition. The quickest of the 
four trains ^ known by this name— and it may 
be noticed that it stops more frequently tlian its 
three namesakes — averages 40*6 miles an hour ; 
so that, though, by the help of the steamer, the 
route to Dublin is p)robably the quickest sea and 
land journey in the world, still, as a train, the 
Wild Irishman is inferior to other trains, of ' 
I the London and Horth-western Company, which 
does not ipretend to run the 'quickest train in 
England. 

A few years ago the honour would have fallen 
to a Company comparatively little known, tlie 
London, Brighton, and South Coast, as it for- 
merly ran a train from one place to the other, 
upwards of fifty miles, in sixty-five minutes— a 
small decimal over forty-six and a half miles an 
hour. This speed has, however, now been reduced, 
and five minutes more are allowed for the journey, 
so that the sx)eed reaches only forty-three miles 
an hour — a fine sx)eed still, but a sufficient decrease 
to lower the train fxnm its piroud eminence of 
speed. 

Bradshaio is so pjeiqilexing a study to many 
persons, that in order to save further trouble, 
it may be well to admit that the struggle for 
first place in sj)eed lies . between two well-known , 
trains, the Plying Dutchman of the Great Western, 
and the Plying' Scotsman of the Great Horthern, 
and the competition between them is extremely 
keen. The Plying Dutchman is a broad-gauge 
train, leaving Paddington Station at a quarter to 
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twelve iiiid-day, and it runs as far as Svindon 
without a stoppage. It is tlie custom for all 
Great lYestern iTains to come to a halt at this 
station, and the Dutchman stops for ten minutes, 
devoted to refreshments, after which it resumes 
its course ; and after a momentary stay at Bath, 
it reaches Bristol at twenty- one minutes x^ast tw'o, 
after a run of one hundred and eighteen and a 
quarter miles. Notwithstanding the importance 
of the city of the Avon, only five minutes for rest 
are allowed, and at twenty-six minutes past two, 
the Dutchman has resumed his wild career, and 
is rushing at full speed for Taunton, where there 

is, a pause, hardly a stox)j)age, and at four o’clock 
in the afternoon the train rolls into Exeter. Here 
the career of the Dutchman is, considered to end, 
as its great speed is no longer continued. It runs 
on indeed to Plymouth, and even Penzance ; hut 
it takes a longer time to finish the one hundred 
and thirty-two and a half miles between Exeter 
and the Land’s End than the X)i’<^vious one hun- 
dred and ninety-three and three-quarter miles 
from London. It requires but little calculation 
to show that the speed from start to finish, 
including all stoppages, is 45*6 miles an hour — 
a fine speed certainly, but by no means the 
‘mile a minute’ vdth which tradition invests 

it. 

The other train whose claims have to be 
examined is the Plying Scotsman. This is a 
narrow-gauge train leaving King’s Cross, London, 
at ten A.i^r. en route for Scotland. Its first start 
is impressive, for it opens with the longest run 
without a pause in England, and probably in 
the world, in the shape of a run to Grantham 
in Lincolnshire, a. distance of one hundred and- 
five miles. Six minutes are . graciously allowed 
for breathing-time, and tlien the Scotsman 
takes wing for York. The speed is as high as 
ever ; and at the end of one Inmdred and eighty- 
nine miles — comxfieted in five minutes less than 
four hours — the train enters the handsomest 
station in England, that of the North-eastern 
Company at York. Most travellers believe that 
York Station belongs to the Great Northern line ; 
but, as a matter of fact, the Great Northern line 
ends at Doncaster, thirty-four miles south of 
York, from wdiich station the train runs over 
the North-eastern system to Berwick-on-Tv^eed. 
Even the Plying Scotsman must, like the Plying 
Dutchman, stop for refreshments ; but as the dis- 
tance covered is greater, the pause is longer. Half 
an hour is allowed the passengers at York, and at 
twenty-five minutes x)ast two the train once more 
makes a start. A respectable run of eighty-four 
miles to Newcastle is followed by a stoppage there 
for five minutes ; and another x)ause of the same 
duration at the old Border-town of Berwick-on- 
Tweed forms the last halt before, at seven o’clock 
in the evening, the Scotsman runs into the 
Waverley Station, Edinburgh. The total distance 
is three hundred and ninety-six and a quarter 
miles, covered in exactly nine hours, including 
all stoppages ; and on applying the sanie calcula- 
tion to the Scotsman as has been already -applied 
to the Great Western train, it wiU be found that 
the northern train’s average running ' speed ' is 
exactly forty-four miles an hour. 

It is, however,' only fair to place the matter in 
every light ; and accordingly, as the Dutchman s 
■ career is closed at Exeter after a run of one 
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hundred and ninety-three and tliree-quarter miles 
— the run to Penzance not being counted — so in the 
same manner the speed of the Plying Scotsman 
may be taken as far as York, the distance being 
Xiractically the same — one hundred and eighty- 
nine miles run in two hundred and thirty-five 
minutes, showing a speed of 48-2 miles an hour, 
against the Dutclnnan’s 45*6 ; thus x>hacing the 
railway jopney from London to York, like Dick 
Turpin’s ride between the same places, at the head 
of all English railway travelling for speed. 

It only remains for the wTiter to say, that the 
q^uestion of the quickest train is quite different 
from that of the highest sliced attained by a train 
on certain ^larts of a line. He is, of course, aware 
that to obtain an average of forty-eight miles an 
hour, the speed must frequently exceed even the 
traditional ‘mile a minute.’ He may mention 
that he lias been in the habit for years of taking 
the speed of trains by the milestones he j)^^ssed, 
till he has acquired a certain facility in guessing 
the s^Deed of a train. With regard to the sliced so 
noted, he has frequently been conveyed on a cer- 
tain part of an Irish line at sixty miles an hour ; 
but the quickest speed he ever noted was a journey 
from Birmingham to London by the London and 
North-western Eailw^ay, when the train, for four 
or five miles on end, moved at the rate of seventy- 
five miles an hour, or a mile in forty-eight 
seconds. 


‘THE PEIYATEER’ 

IN THREE CHAPTERS.— CONCLUSION. 

Miss Latimer’s first action, as soon as she w-as 
left alone with her aunt, w%as to take a careful 
survey of herself in the chimnej^ glass, and to 
rearrange her ringlets a little — those ringlets 
wliich had been such a distraction to the Colonel 
wdien a susceptible young subaltern of five-and-' 
tw- enty. 

‘ I don’t like that niece being here,’ she mur- 
mured to herself the wliile. ‘Perhaps he has 
been weak enough to make his wEl in her favour. 
Only let me get my footing firmly fixed, and I 
shall know^ how to rid myself of a young minx 
like her. We must be married by special license 
at the earliest possible moment ; and as sooii as - 
the ceremony is over, I must get him aw\ay to 
one of the Herman w^atering-places. — Yery ill, 
the doctor said. Well— w^ell. I may perhaps 

be a widow by this, time next year! I w^onder 
wliat was the extent of the fortune left him by 
his brother? Something very handsome, I do 
not doubt. If I were in London, I wmulcl go to 
Doctors’ Commons and get a sight of the will.’ 

At this juncture. Dr Merrydew% with the 
Colonel leaning on his arm, entered the room. 
The latter had now' inducted himself into a fur- 
Kned overcoat, • w^hich, in conjunction with the, 
ample w^hite silk muffler round his throat, only 
served to bring into more conspicuous relief his 
long thin visage and cadaverous complexion. 

Miss Latimer came forward a step or twm as 
he entered and gazed earnestly at him. ‘A WTeck 
indeed ! He can’t last long,’ she murmured 
under her breath. But for the moment Miss 
Latimer had forgotten the flight of time, and 
had omitted to take into account the effect which 
tw^enty years of hard wmrk under an Indian sun [ 
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miglit naturally be expected to have on the 
appearance of any one. There dwelt in her 
mind’s eye the image of a handsome, fresh- 
coloured, brown-haired youth ; and the contrast 
between that picture and this was too great to 
be altogether realised by her in those first 
moments of their meeting. 

‘ This is Miss Latimer, Colonel,’ said the doctor. 
‘You wrote to her a little while ago, I believe. 
She hiis kindly called to inquire after your 
health.’ 

The Colonel went forward and extended a hand 
which trembled a little. ‘This is kind of you, 
Lucilla — very kind,’ he said. 

‘Charles — my dear Charles — we meet again at 
last ! I have dreamed of this for years. I have 
longed for it night and day. How sweet — 
how’— — But at this point her feelings over- 
came her, and she pressed her handkerchief to 
her eyes. 

He gazed at her in silence for a moment or 
two, then he said gently: ‘You find me greatly 
changed ? ’ 

‘A little, Charles — hardly as much as I 
expected.’ Then, with a sigh: ‘We none of us 
grow younger.’ 

He motioned her to a chair, and sat down 
himself. 

Dr Merrydew slipped quietly out of the room 
without a word. 

‘Once more we are alone, my dear Charles- 
all by our two selves, as they say in the 
children’s story-books. How vividly the van- 
ished days of old live again in my memory ! 
Ah me ! ’ 

‘Why do you sigh, Lucilla % ’ 

‘ Tor the past that can never return — for happy 
days that are fled for ever.’ 

‘Is it not the truest philosophy to enjoy the 
present rather than to regret the past ? ’ 

‘You are right, my dear Charles — as you 
always were. But when I think of that golden 
time, of our moonlight meetings, of our whispered 
vows, and then of the cruel, cruel way in which 
we were torn asunder, how can I help feeling 
sad?’ 

The Colonel coughed, but found nothing to 
say.. Close to his chair was a hassock. "Miss 
Latimer slipped gracefully do-wn, and planted 
herself on this piece of boarding-house furniture, 
and taking one of the Colonel’s.. hands in hers, 
began to pat it fondly. 

Bor a moment the veteran looked alarmed. 

‘ But I -will tune my heart to a more cheerful 
strain,’ continued the fair spinster. ‘We are 
together once more, and that is enough. Always 
in my heart, Charles, your image has been 
enshrined. Bor your sake, I have refused all 
other offers. And now you have come back, and 
your letter tells me that I am not forgotten — that 
I am still dear to you. 0 joy 1 0 happiness ! I 

will never leave you more ! ’ 

The Colonel gently withdrew his hand. ‘But 
you engaged yourself to be married to rich Mr 
Purkiss — and after your father’s death too.’ 

^ Miss' Latimer gave a little start and bit her 
lip. ‘It was my father’s last dying command 
that I should marry that man. He made me 
promise tliat I would do so. I could not disobey 
him, though my heart was breaking.’. 

‘Of course not — of course not,’ responded the 


Colonel, as he laid a hand lightly on lier hair. 
— ‘ Hem ! But — but there 'Was an action for 
breach of promise against another man — was there 
not ? ’ 

Lucilla’s face darkened. ‘I was in hopes he' 
had not heard of that,’ she whispered to herself. 
Then aloud : ‘ Some one has been calumniating me 
to you, Charles ; ’ and again her handkerchief 
went up to her eyes. 

‘No — no, I assure you. But one can’t help 
hearing these things.’ 

‘ That man was a villain. He swore to me that 
you had got married out in India. In my despair, 
I listened to him ; and at last I promised to marry 
him, although my heart was racked -with anguish. 
Then he jilted me ; and when I found that you, 
dear Charles, were still single, I brought an action 
against the wretch out of pure revenge, knowing 
that the only way to touch his feelings was 
through the medium of his pocket. But every 
farthing of the amount awarded me I gave 
away in charity ; I could not touch his filthy 
lucre.’ 

‘Merrydew was wrong. She has been true to 
me,’ murmured the old soldier to himself. 

‘ But all those troubles are past and gone now, 
dear Charles, and at last I am safe and happy in 
the haven of your love. — Do you remember the 
song I sang to you the night before we parted ? ’ 
she asked as she nestled a little closer to him. 

‘As if it were possible that I could forget 
it!’ 

‘The moon was just rising above the trees in 
the valley.’ '* , • 

‘The evening air was sweet with the breath 
of roses.’ 

‘ We two were all alone in the dusky drawing- 
room.’ 

‘ ’Twas the hour of witchery.’ 

‘And of love. Shall I sing you again to-day 
the song I sang you then ? ’ 

Before the 6olonel could answer, the door was 
flung open and Dr Merrydew came in. His quick 
eye took in the situation at a glance. ‘I’m not 
a minute too soon,’ wa,s his unspoken thought. 

Miss Latimer sprang to her feet and crossed to 
the window, flinging the doctor a quick look of 
triumph as she did so. 

The Colonel also arose, looking a little confused 
and sheepish. ‘You were wrong, altogether wrong, 
Merrydew,’ he said in a low voice. ‘ She 7ias been 
true to me. She has never forgotten me, and — 
and 

‘You are going to ask her to become Mrs 
Colonel Crampton. I congratulate you before- 
hand, my dear friend ! ’ 

There was an unmistakable ring of irony in 
the little man’s voice. The Colonel began to have 
an uneasy sense. that perhaps he had been making 
an idiot of himself. 

The situation was broken by the now familiar 
rat-tat of the telegraph messenger. Bor once the 
Colonel hailed it as a welcome soimd. Presently 
Juxon came in with the message, which he handed 
to his master. 

The Colonel opened the telegram ; but as he 
read it, an air of much perplexity crept over his 
features. He read it a se'cond time, and then he 
handed it to Merrydew, saying : ‘ Hang me, if 
I know what it means. Bead it, and see what 
joi\ can make of it,’ 
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The doctor took the telegram ; and apparently 
oblivious for tlie moment of the presence of| 
Miss Latimer, he proceeded to read it slowly- 
aloud : ! 

‘ From Blatchett and Blatchett, Solicitors^ ' 
Bedford Row, London. — Your brother's long-lost 
son and heir has turned up. He has called upon 
ns, and has furnished us with unequivocal proofs 
of his identity. Under his father’s will, he claims 
the whole of the property left you by your 
brother. Send us instructions by first post.’ 

Dr Merry dew gave vent to a low whistle as he 
refolded the telegram. ‘ My poor friend, you are 
a ruined man 1 ’ he exclaimed in the tone of one 
who is stating a mournful but indisputable fact. 

‘But — but I don’t understand,’ persisted the 
other. ‘ I ’ 

‘ Hold your tongue, can’t you 1 ’ whispered the 
doctor with a meaning gesture. 

Hot a word of the telegram had been lost on 
Miss Latimer. She turned quickly. ‘ Kuined ! — - 
What is the meaning of all this *? ’ she demanded 
in a voice which sounded like that of some other 
woman. 

The Colonel, speechless with amazement, had 
sunk back in his easy-chair. In his expression, 
she seemed to read a confirmation of her worst 
fears. 

‘Madam, I am sorry to say the meaning is 
but too plain,’ answered Merrydew in his most 
impressive tones. ‘ The fortune which came to 
Colonel Crampton at his brother’s death was only 
to remain his in case a certain son, who had been 
lost sight of for many years, and was believed to 
be dead, should fail to turn up and claim -his 
inheritance. Unfortunately — ^most unfortunately 
— it would appear that the long-lost heir has 
turned up ; and, as I said before, our poor friend 
is a ruined man.’ 

Miss Latimer’s face had changed colour more 
than once while the doctor was speaking. She 
bit her lip, to keep down her emotion. ‘This 
is terrible news ! ’ was all that she could find to 
say. 

‘Terrible, indeed,’ echoed Merrydew, with a 
mournful shake of the head. — Then turning to 
the Colonel, he said; ‘Bear up, old comrade — 
bear Up. You will still have your half-pay left, 
and friends who wiU never allow you to want.’ 

Miss Latimer shuddered. ‘ Half-pay ! Pauper- 
ism 1 ’ she muttered. ‘'Prom what an abyss have 
I been snatched I I must get, away at once.’ 

The Colonel’s face was a' sight to see. Hever 
in • the whole comse of his life had he been so 
mystified. 

By this time Miss Latimer was putting on her 
bonnet and tying it with hurried fingers. ‘So 
sorry, my dear Charles, to hear of your misfor- 
tune,’ she said. ‘But that you will bear it like 
a man— and a Christian, I cannot doubt. “ Sweet 
are the uses of adversity,” says the poet-; and I 
sincerely hope you will find them so in the present 
case. And your poor health ! After Dr Merry- 
dew’s warning, I am afraid that I have stayed 
too long and chattered too much. But you must 
■ foi’f^ive me this once. It was so i)leasant to meet 
you again, you know ; and if for a few moments 
we fancied ourselves Kosalind and Orlpdo— :if 
for a little while we forgot the flight of time, and 
indulged in a few sentimental reminiscences, there 


was no' harm done. Some one enters — we rub 
our eyes— we awake— and we call to mind that 
we are two elderly people who have long outlived 
the romance of their youth.— I vow there is that 
dear Lady Dudgeon beckoning to me with all her 
might from the opposite side of the road ! What 
can she want*?’ And Miss Latimer, who, while 
she spoke, had been standing close to tlie open 
window, began to wave her handkerchief at some 
imaginary person in the street. Then crossing 
the room and holding out her hand, she said : 

‘ You will excuse me, my dear Colonel, I ’in sure, 
but Lady Dudgeon’s ponies are so very restive. 
So delighted we have met again after all these 
yeark We shall see each other another day — on 
the Steyne — or the pier — or — or elsewhere.’ 

The Colonel had risen from his chair. A hectic 
spot burned in each of his cheeks. A light shone 
in his eyes which his men would have understood. 
‘I too am. pleased that we have met, Lucilla,’ 
he said gravely, as he took her hand for a moment 
and tlien dropped it. 

Lucilla glanced from his face to that of the 
doctor. There was an expression in the latter 
that filled her with a terrible misgiving. ' But it 
was too late to retreat ; she had ‘ bmmed her boats,’ 
and must perforce go forward. She crossed to her 
aunt, and touched that automaton on the shoulder. 
The latter at once hustled her -wool-work into her 
reticule, and next moment was ready to go. 

The Colonel touched the bell. Juxon appeared. 

‘ The door.’ 

Not another word was said. The fair Lucilla, 
whose face was. very pale, swept the two gentle- 
men an elaborate courtesy, Mrs Candy followed 
suit with a funny old-fashioned bob, and a moment . 
later the door had closed behind them. 

‘ So vanishes the dream of a lifetime !’ remarked 
the Colonel as he gazed sadly into the fire, 

‘ A very good thing for you, I think, that you 
did not succeed in turning it into a reality,’ 
responded the doctor grimly. 

‘ But can you tell me the meaning of it alii I 
was never so mystified in my life.’ 

‘ The meaning ’s as plain as a pikestaff. I felt 
from the first that the “Privateer” carried too 
many guns for you — that you -would strike your 
colours almost without a shot unless help were , at 
hand. Nothing could save you but a coiqr de 
main. I took Juxon into my confidence, got 
from him the names of your lawyers, and con- 
cocted the bogus telegram which you received a 
few minutes ago. Mark the eflect. The “ Priva- 
teer,” deceived by the message into hoisting her^ 
true colours, has sheered off, and left you to your' 
fate, no longer deeming you worth capturing, and 
only sorry that she wasted powder and shot on 
you at all.’ 

‘ You don’t tliink she -wiU come back, do you 1 ’ 
asked the Colonel nervously. 

‘No fear on that score. That she will go 
cruising elsewhere in the wake of some richer 
aalleon than she believes you to be, I do not 
doubt ; but she will never flaunt her flag in these 
waters again.’ 

‘Tom, you are one of the biggest villains 
unhanged I ’ 

‘ Ah— ha 1 . I had to tell a whopper or two, 
and no mistake ; but if the end is ever allowed to 
justify the means, then is this a case in which I 
may hope to be forgiven.’ ' 






The Colonel had turned, and was dropping 
liis faded love-letters one by one into tlie flames. 

Merrydew looked at liis watch. ‘My poor 
patients j they will he W’ondering what the dickens 
has become of me,’ he said ; when once more the 
familiar rat-tat was heard. 

A minute later, Marian burst impetuously into 
the room, an open telegram in her hand. Horace 
Gray followed in a more leisurely fashion. 

f Oh, Uncle Charles, what do you think 1 ’ she 
cried. 

‘ I think a great many things, my dear.’ 

‘Here’s a telegram from mamma to say that 
Sir Hugh Prendergast has changed his mind, 
and is not coming down to see me. And she 
actually sends her love to Horace, and hopes he 
is quite well 1 What kind fairy has worked these 
wonders?’ 

The Colonel’s only answer was a smile. 

Marian hung her arms round his neck and 
kissed him fondly. ‘ You are the necromancer to 
whose wand I owe my happiness 1 ’ she exclaimed. 
‘ How canT ever repay you ? ’ 

, ‘ You can repay me best by getting married as 
soon as possible, and by letting an old man find 
his home under your roof.’ 

‘ And so save himself from ever being captured 
by a “Privateer,”’ added the doctor drily, as he 
took up his hat and gloves. 

Author'* s JS^ote. — Tliis story having been dramatised, 
and tlie provisions of the law as regards dramatic coiw 
right ha’vdng been duly complied with, any infrhigement 
of the author’s rights becomes actionable. . 
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It is to .be hoped that, possibly before these lines 
appear' in print, the Suez Canal question will 
have been definitely settled. The recent visit 
of Count de Lesseps to this country, and the 
friendly reception that he has met Avith on all 
sides, Avill go far to sIioav our French neighbours 
that Ave are anxious to meet them in a friendly 
spirit. The matter has assumed a political aspect, 
as any discussion of international concerns is 
bound to do ; but it is only by leaving such con- 
siderations quite out of the question, that Ave can 
fairly grasp its practical aspects. Leaving alone 
certain alternative schemes, which seem to be 
beneath serious notice, on account of the vast 
cost which they Avould entail, the question seems 
to resoWe itself into the choice of tAA^d methods 
of procedure ; and these are respectively, the 
Avidening of the present Canal, or the construction 
of a second water-Avay by its side. For many 
reasons, the first-named is the best course to 
pursue. The gricAmus delays Avhich ships tra- 
versing the Canal are at present subject to are 
chiefly caused by the insufficiency of the channel ; 
a ship AviE take the ground, and perhaps delay a 
large number of A^esseLs in its rear., The same 
thing Avould constantly occur Avith a second Canal, 
unless both that and the existing one were con- 
siderably enlarged. The expense would be pro- 
hibitive, and Ayould naturally amount to much 
more than the eight millions required to cut the 
present channel double its present AAudth. 

: At the opening meeting of the Avinter session 

of the.Eoyal Geographical Society, the ' President, 
■ 


Lord Aberdare, reAdewed the recent advances in 
geographical research, and shoAved most plainly 
that the spiiit of adAmnture and hardy enterprise, 
such as animated the travellers of old, Avhen there 
was far more to discoA^er than there is noAV, still 
exists among the restless explorers of to-day. 
There are at present no feAver than six expedi- 
tions at work in Africa alone — three on its eastern, 
and three on its Avestern coasts — helping in the 
uphill Avork of bringing ‘the dark continent’ to 
the light of civilisation. Haturally, the chief 
interest centres in the expedition of Mr Thomson, 
Avhich, it will be remembered, was equi]Dped at 
the ex]Dense of the Geographical Society ; and we 
are glad to learn that the last neAVs received of 
him AA’as A’ery satisfactory. We may mention here 
that the Hamburg Geographical Society has also 
received good tidings of Dr Fischer’s expedition 
into the Masai Country ; and although, like Mr 
Thomson, his progress Avas checked by a large 
force of Masai Avarriors, he has returned safely 
to civilised regions. He brings Avith him a rich 
ethnological collection, as Avell as an ornithological 
cabinet of four hundred specimens, a number of 
AAdiich are entirely neAv to science. 

An official Paper, Avhich has recently come to 
hand, telling us of the Wild Animals and their 
Yictims in the Madras Presidency, reminds us 
that Ave are happily free from a form of disaster 
which is almost too horrible to contemplate, but 
Avhich is common enough to the inhabitants of 
India. In the year 1882 there Avere killed in 
the presidency two thousand and fifty-five wild 
animals, consisting chiefly of tigers, panthers, 
leopards, bears, hyenas, and woWes. Of these 
last, only tAventy-four were killed — a rather poor 
reA’’enge for seventeen hundred cattle which they 
are credited with slaughtering. 'But perhaps," as 
they confine their attention 'to the loAver animals, 
and do not attack human beings, the chase after 
them is not so earnest as it is after the terrible 
tigers, leopards, and panthers. Nearly tAvelve 
hundred persons are recorded as having lost their 
lives by wild animals and snakes in the .year 
named ; but there is, unfortunately, reason to 
believe that many cases of snake-bite are never 
recorded. The Board of Eevenue is dissatisfied, 
it is said, at the paucity of the reAvards offered 
for the destruction of these terrible forest pests ; 
for the value of the cattle alone destroyed by 
them^nearly ten thousand in number — during 
this single year Avould justify a far more liberal 
scale of payment to those Avho risk their lives in 
reducing their numbers. 

We may hope that the Calcutta Exhibition Avill 
lead to the. introduction of useful articles of machi- 
nery into India. It is believed that the reason of 
there being so much Avaste and unreclaimed land 
in the country, is the want of proper implements 
to cultivate the soil. The plough, for instance, in 
many parts of the country is of the same primitive 
character as it Avas hundreds of years ago ; and it 
is a fact that our Birmingham factories constantly 
turn out large quantities of so-called agricultural 
implements of such wonderful and absurd patterns 
that no civilised farmer Avould knoAV for what 
they Avere used. At the late Yienna Exhibition, 
certain light iron ploughs were exhibited by a 
SAvedish firm ; and the suitability of these for 
Indian use. Avas at once seen by Colonel Michael, 
Avho represented the -Madras government at that 
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Exhibition. ^ These ploughs cost only sixteen 
shillings apiece ; and as an experiment, they have 
been introduced into the presidency Avith the best 
results. We feel certain that if some of our 
inraufacturers Avere to study the subject — and they 
might begin by referring to a list of implements 
found useful in India — a document Avhich has 
lately been, published by the Secretary of the 
Agricultural Department there— a large trade 
might be secured to them in supplying the ryot 
class Avith better apparatus for cultivating the 
soil. 

The suggestion made by Dr Ginsburg, the Avell- 
knoAAm HebreAV scholar, that simultaneously Avith 
the celebration in Germany of the fourth centenary 
of the birth of Luther, an Exhibition of the 
A’arious books and manuscripts relating to the 
great reformer should be exhibited in the British 
Museum, A\^as an exceedingly happy one. The 
suggestion has been carried out in a very thorough 
manner, and seyeral cases in the room knoAvn as 
the Grenville Library have been devoted to the 
purpose. The manuscripts are naturally of the 
greatest interest, and contain many documents 
Ayhich form landmarks in European history. The 
most important of these is a copy of the Indul- 
gence issued by Pope Leo X. for the rebuilding 
of St Peter’s at Borne. This indulgence, sold by 
a priest appointed for the purpose, called forth 
the indignation of Luther, Avho subsequently 
issued his famous . ninety-five theses or pro- 
positions against the doctrine of indulgences. 
Another' manuscript tells us hoAV these doings 
of the reformer Ayere regarded by those in autho- 
rity here at home. It is an account of the 
expenses entailed by certain revels held at Green- 
Avich, November 10, 1527, at Avhich the king Avas 
present. A play Avas acted before His Majesty, 
and tAVo of' the characters are described thus : 

^ The erry tyke LeAvter, lyke a party freer, in russet 
damaske and blake taffata,’ and ' LeA\der’s Avyef in 
red syllke.’ 

' In Professor John Collett’s Geological Beport of 
Indiana, he expresses the belief that the mastodon 
Avas alive in North America much more recently 
than naturalists commonly imagine. No feAA^er 
than, thirty individual specimens of this enormous 
creature haA’^e been discovered in the marshes and 
miry places of Indiana. In excavating the bed of a 
canal in Eountain County, a skeleton A\ns discovered 
imbedded in Avet peat. Another skeleton found 
six miles north-AA^est of IToopston, Iroquois County, 
Illinois, the Professor considers fo practically 
settle the question, not only that the mastodon 
AA^as a recent animal, but that it surAUA^ed until 
the life and vegetation of to-day prevailed. The 
tusks of the huge creature here referred to Avere 
nine feet long, tAA^enty-tAA’o inches in circumference 
at their base, and AA^eighed— saturated AAuth AA^ater as 
they Avere found—one hundred and seventy-five 
pounds. It is stated that the preservation of some 
of these remains is so complete, that the larger 
bones contain a quantity of marroAA", AA-hich is 
used by the bog-cutters to grease their boots. 

Since the discovery, a year or tAA^o ago, of a 
Auking’s ship buried beneath a mound on the 
shore of a NprAvegian fiord, no arclneological find 
of anything like similar interest has come to 
light, until the recent examination of a someAAdiat 
similar though much smaller mound in the quiet 
churchyard of TaploAV, near Maidenhead. This 
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tumulus, upon AA^hich many archa3ologLsts liaA'e 
doubtless cast longing eyes, has been completely 
excaA'^ated, and has yielded some treasures, Avhich 
Ave are glad to learn are to find their Avay to the 
national collection. Eirst, at about tAventy feet 
beloAv the top of the mound AA'as found a quantity 
of gold fringe, lying obliquely across AAdiat AA^as 
originally a burial chamber. This fringe, once 
forming the trimming of a cloak or mantle, had 
been fastened at the shoulder by a large gold 
buckle of exquisite design and v^orkmanship. A 
double-edged sAvord, or rather the remains of one 
— ^for it broke into pieces aaBcu handled — some 
spears, knives, and shields, completed the per- 
sonal belongings of the dead man, Avhose body 
Avas represented by a fcAA^ fragments of bone, 
ineces of vertebrae, much broken and decayed, 
lying parallel to the sAVord. Ornaments and 
other articles, too numerous to mention in detail, • 
AA^ere also found in abundance, and the decora- 
tion of these admits of little doubt that they 
are of Scandinavian origin. This tomb is con- 
sidered to be the most complete example of 
the method of interment adopted by the early 
invaders of Britain Avhich has yet been found in 
the southern counties ; and AA^e shall look forAvard 
AAuth great interest to the tonclusions arrived at 
by experts, AAdien this collection of relics of 
thirteen hundred years ago has been duly arranged 
and catalogued. 

Apropos of the recent closing of the Eisheries 
Exhibition, a correspondent of the leading paper 
quotes the opening paragraph of an article in the 
Times for July 28, 1800, and suggests that the 
Avords are as applicable at the present time as 
they Avere Avhen printed eighty-tliree years ago.. ' 
Here they are : ^ We are sorry to observe that no 
effectual steps appear likely to be taken either 
to inquire into or remedy the abuses of the fish- 
market. We believe this great commodity of 
human sustenance is in the hands of the strictest 
and most limited monopoly throughout the 
kingdom.’ We are of opinion that the Inter- 
national Eisheries Exhibition has done much to 
break doAvn tliis monopoly ; but the good effects 
cannot be seen immediately. Certain it is that 
fish is far more abundant in our large toAA'ns than 
it AA'as some months ago, for the incent interest 
excited in the subject has attracted many to the 
trade. 

Tlie statement by Sir Henry Thompson, that 
conger eel — although fcAv people seem to be aAA'are 
of it— is used for making the ‘stock’ of turtle-soup, 
has raised quite a storm, not only in aldermanic 
circles, but among the large body of purveyors 
AAdio’deal in that luxury.. These gentlemen flatly 
contradict the soft impeachment ; and although 
it is not possible to reproduce, their ai’,guments, 
one letter, Avritten by ‘Besfaurateur,’ is Avorth 
quoting, because it points out a circumstance 
AA'hich is certainly a noA'el one to most people — 
namely, that turtle is not a dear food. He says : 

‘I cannot undei-stand Avliy people should go out 
of their AA^ay to make turtle-soup of conger-eel or 
beef, or anything but turtle meat, AAken turtles 
are cheaper than beef or mutton, as they have 
been for some months past.’ Again he says: ‘Eor , 
some months past there has been no possible induce- 
ment to adulterate, as the genuine article has been 
about the cheapest that could be obtained.’ Most 
people on reading these AA'ords aaMI be prompted 
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to ask why, when real tui-tle-sonp does appear on | 
the bill of fare at a restaurant, it is quoted at a | 
prohibitive price. 

A German medical paper gives an account of , 
a series of observations carried out by Professor ! 
Gerhardt of Wurzburg on the liability of phea- 
sants, pigeons, turkeys, domestic fowls, &c., to the | 
attack of diphtheritis, and the possibility of the 
communication of that disease by this means. As 
a case in point, it is related that in September 
1881 some hundreds of fowls were sent from 
the neighbourhood of Yerona to Nesselhausen in 
Baden, where there is a fowl-rearing establishment. 
Some of these were affected with diphtheritis 
before they started on the journey, and in the 
end nearly half of them died. Eive cats caught 
the malady, and a parrot was also invalided from 
the same cause. A diseased hen bit a man’s 
wrist, and he presently became ill, and had a 
most tedious recovery. Many of the workmen 
at Hesselhausen caught the disease from the 
fowls, and in one case a man conveyed it to his j 
children. | 

Of the many uses to which paper is now 
applied, perhaps the most remarkable is boat- 
building. The Westinghouse Company in America 
have now for some time been producing small 
paper boats — indeed, the original jpatent specihca- i 
tion was taken out so long ago as 1868 — but now 
they are turning their attention to craft of larger 
size, and are constructing an experimental steam- 
3’acht or pleasure-launch. The method of manu- 
facture is briefly as follows. A full-sized model 
is first of all constructed of wood, and to this 
sheet after sheet of thick !Manilla paper is 
successively attached, until the whole forms a 
compact cardboard-like skin. This is afterwards 
detached from the mould, waterproofed, varnished, 
and finished for use. It is claimed for these 
boats that they are stronger, more durable, and 
stiffer than ordinary boats ; that being without 
joint or seam, they are not subject to leakage by 
any sudden strain ; that they have no grain to 
crack or split ; and that they are not affected by 
extremes of heat and cold. . 

The paper industry in Germany has lately 
afforded an instance of one of those curious 
coincidences by which two different minds widely 
separated will work out and patent the same idea. 
For some years, a German Professor took out a 
patent for a process of transforming wood-pulp 
into paper, and the process was so successful, that 
it was adopted by most of the German manu- 
facturers, and brought into its inventor some 
twenty-five thousand pounds sterling annually 
in the shape of royalties. A few months back, 
a paper-maker discovered that the process was 
really identical Avith one patented long ago by 
an American, and brought the matter under 
the notice of the Imperial Patent Office. The 
patent of the German Professor has been now 
declared to be'^ null and void ; so that his income 
suddenly comes to an end, and the German paper- 
trade has received a very welcome impetus. 

The curious tendency of different minds to 
adopt the same idea is seen in another phase in 
the various attempts that have been made to 
cross the English Channel by some other means 
than by an ordinary boat. Captain Boyton set 
the fashion with his swimming-dress. Poor 
Captain Webb followed him. Then came nume- 


rous attempts to cross the silver streak in 
balloons ; and more lately an enthusiastic inventor 
has been twice nearly drowned in trying apparatus 
in which he alone had faith. Many of these 
attempts must be put down to that strange fool- 
hardiness common to human nature ; but in a 
different category must we place the successful 
voyage across the Channel from Dover to Calais 
of Mr Copeman in his life-saving raft. Tliese 
rafts, already in use on the Peninsular and 
Oriental boats, form an admirable provision against - 
the disasters of the ocean ; and the recent experi- 
mental trip shows that they are seaworthy, and 
that in every way they answer their inventor’s 
anticipations. 

M. Gaston-Tissandier and his brother have 
recently constructed and tried a balloon of a 
somewhat novel character. It is cigar-shaped, 
about tliirty yards long, and ten yards in 
diameter. Filled with pure hydrogen, carefully 
dried, a great ascensional power is obtained. 
But the novel feature of the balloon is its electric 
motor, which by means of a battery carried in 
the car will act for three , hours. The two aero- 
nauts ascended from Auteuil in October last ; 
and at a height of five hundred mMres, met with 
a breeze travelling at the rate of three metres 
per second. The electric propeller allowed the 
balloonists to outspeed this wind, and, after a 
manner, to steer their, strange craft. But we 
need hardly say their course was with the wind, 
and not against it. 

Mr Y^alter Besant, the well-knovui novelist, 
has pointed out a new’ employment for girls. 
Most of our readers laiow' what a type-writer is 
— a little machine with keys like a miniature 
piano, the pressure of which will produce letters 
in printed characters. How, several of the Hew 
York publishers are adopting the. system of sub- 
mitting proof-sheets to authors printed in this 
manner, so that they can be corrected, and handed 
to the press as fair copies. It is found cheaper to 
do this than to correct the work when actually 
set up in type. Young ladies are employed to 
work the type-WTiters, and get good remuneration 
for their services. The work is far lighter than 
that of an ordinary sewing-machine, and it is 
pleasanter, in being far less of a mechanical nature. 
Busy writers, who torture compositors by com- 
pelling them to decipher a cramped handwriting, 
would do well to take a hint from this new 
employment of the type-writer. 

Each autumn brings in regularly its lamentable 
crop of gunshot accidents, and one is often 
tempted to ask how it is that such carelessness 
can exist among persons used to handling deadly 
weapons. But a new theory has been started, 
which, if true, would account for some of these 
disasters. Mr James Howard believes that the 
individual shots in a charge travel from the 
gun-barrel with different velocities, and that, 
therefore, they ‘ cannon,’ like billiard balls, 
against one another, and so take erratic courses. 
He quotes the case of an accident w'hich, he says, 
could only be accounted for on this hypothesis. 
Y^ith a view to ascertaining the ‘spread’ of dif- 
ferent charges at varying distances, Mr Howard 
set up a target twenty feet square ; and has pub- 
lished the results he obtained. lYe -need only 
quote one measurement, which will show that the 
area of danger near a gun is far larger than people 
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commonly suppose. Piring at a distance of sixty ' 
yards from the target, the distance between the 
extreme shot-marks was no less than seventeen 
feet. These experiments, however, did not prove 
in any way that the ‘ cannoning ^ theory is right. 
Indeed, it is difficult to see how any proof can 
be obtained in support of the statement that the 
shots of one charge travel at difierent speeds. 


BOOK GOSSIP. 

We have pleasure in drawing attention to four 
volumes of poetry, the respective authors of which 
have been all more or less contributors of verse 
to our own pages. One of these volumes is Poems, 
by J. B. Selkirk (London ; Kegan Paul, Trench, 
& Co.), and every page goes to prove that he is, 
what we know him to be, an author of considerable 
exjDerience, with a terse, nervous, cultivated style, 
a dee^) feeling for nature in its tenderer moods, a 
force of spiritual insight that occasionally reminds 
one of Tennyson and Browning, and a command 
of free, fluent, picturesque English. J. B. Selkirk 
is also the author of a volume of poems that has I 
long been out of print ; but his Bible Truths and 
ShaJcsjMirian Parallels, a little work that is quite a 
mine of Shakspearian diamonds, has gone through 
many editions, and is likely long to maintain a 
place for itself in the little world of literature that 
has gathered round the Bard of Avon. He is 
likewise the author of a prose volume. Ethics and 
JEsthetics of Modern Poetry — a book full of flne 
thoughts finely expressed, and which embodies 
the distilled essence of much thinking. The 
volume of Poems now issued gives permanent 
form to much which it would have been a source 
of regret to lose. 

• V 

Another of these volumes of verse is Lay 
Canticles and other Poems, by F. Wy\dUe Home 
(London : Pickering & Co.). Mr Home, also, 
is not unknown, and does not appear for the first 
time in print ; his former volume, Songs of a 
Wayfarer, ha^dng met with miicli favour in the 
ct’itical world. He possesses a pure and classical 
style, has a fine ear for the beauties of rhyme and 
rhythm ; and though his effects are not obtained 
,by solitary expressions that strike upon the 
reader's mind with a kind of electrical discharge, 
as in Shelley and Keats, and some other poets of 
the same vein, yet. he is in no way deficient in 
picturesque power, obtained by a certain warmth 
and rush of imagery, subdued and chastened by a 
fine ai-tistic sense. 


The third volume that we notice is somewhat 
unique in its w'ay, as being the production of an 
author who owes almost all her success as a verse- 
writer to her own innate qualities of mind, and 
who is indebted for little or nothing of it to the 
culture of schools. We aUude to the tastefully 
got up little volume entitled The Tangled W eb, by 
Effie Williamson, Galashiels (Edinburgh : Kobert 
Williamson). In a brief prefatory note, she 
speaks of herself as the Weaver, and this is lite- 
rally true. Miss Williamson is a power-loom 
weaver, and daily goes the prosaic and formal 
round' of factory life, composing many of her 
poem¥ while attending to the ‘switt-flying shuttle, ^ 


and putting them upon paper when the day’s work 
is done. Considering the sparseness of her oppor- 
tunities for mental cultiu'e, and the monotonous 
ta.skwork of her occupation, it is equally a sur- 
prise and a pleasure to note the refinement of 
thought and feeling which is manifested in her 
poems, the sweet and tender music of her verse, 
and the command which she possesses of varied 
and poetic expression. We have only to refer 
to her ‘Afterward,’ in last month’s issue of this 
Journal, and to other pieces of hers which have 
appeared in our pages, as a proof that we do not 
speak merely flattering w'ords. Her example 
ought to act as an incentive and encouragement 
to her sisters of the loom everywhere. 


The fourth volume comes to us from the far 
south. It is Scottish Echoes from New Zealand, 
by David Burns (Edinburgh : Andrew Elliot). 
Our author 'would seem, from his prefatory verses, 

I to have spent a great portion of his life in that 
distant colony ; but absence from the Old Land 
has not chilled his fervour nor deadened his 
feeling for the sights and sounds of his Scottish 
home. Keither, on the other hand, has this 
recollection of the place of his birth shut his eyes 
to the natural beauties of the land of his adoption, 
for more than once he indulges in verse to the 
praise of the hills and woods and w\aters, the 
flocks and herds and smihng fields, that brighten 
his new" home in the Maitai Valley. He can wnite 
good pithy Scotch too, wffien he chooses ; and in 
his poetical record of the Duke of Edinburgh’s 
visit to Kew" Zealand, he exhibits a fund of quiet, 
paw"ky humour which he must have taken with 
him from Scotland. 

V 

A number of excellent books for the season 
have been issued by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. Among these is Heroes of 
Literature: English Poets, by John Dennis — a 
w"ell- written book, from which young people 
may derive a good deal of knowded^e regard- 
ing the most interesting personages in English 
literature. Mr Dennis has the fashionable weak- 
ness of a small school which hopes some 
day to write dowm Byron; but the period of 
exhaustion in the case of Byron, as in that of 
coal, is so far off and so problematical, that the 
present generation may go on enjoying the bless- 
ings of both without any unnecessarily disquiet- 
ing anxiety for the future. — Among other books 
b}^ the same publishers is Hops and Hop-picl:ers, 
by the Eev. J.' Y. Stratton, rector of Ditton, 
Kent ; a book wdiich wdll be of much interest for 
southern English readers. There is also a fine 
series of tales and stories for young people, all 
beautifully printed and bound, and containing 
healthy and entertaining matter. 

To the notice of Scottish readers, who know 
and love the ‘ roaring game,’ we -^'ould commend 
a pleasant series of books that is being published 
by Mr Bichard Cameron, Edinburgh, aU bearing 
upon Curling. The three volumes issued are — 
The Game of Curling, being a reprint of a volume 
issued in Edinburgh in 1832; The Kilmarnock 
Treatise on Curling, also a reprint of a w'ork dated 
1828 ; and The Channel-stane, or Sweepings frae 
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the Emhy being a collection, in a convenient and 
handy form, of fugitive literature relating to the 
game of Curling. A limited impression of tliese 
books is being issued ; and to those who wish to 
possess the literature of the Cuiiing-stane, we may 
add that the volumes are printed and got up in 
a tasteful and suitable st3de. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

A IlATE-SUPrORTED SCHOOL OP MUSIC. 

What may, be considered an interesting and 
public-spirited innovation under the Public Libra- 
ries Act is now in full operation at Watford, 
in Hertfordshire, and was effected by the estab- 
lishment of a school of music which will be sup- 
ported out of the local rates. It is a feature of the 
different Libraries Acts for the three kingdoms, 
that while no mention is made of music in the 
statutes applying to England and Scotland, it is 
expressly mentioned in the Act for Ireland, in 
which provision is made for the management, 
regulation, and control of such schools. In these 
circumstances, the authorities and ratepayers of 
Watford have agreed, by a liberal interpretation 
of the term in the English Act, ‘schools for 
science and art,’ to include music within that 
term ; and have accordingly established a school 
of music, ,which a very small assessment, along 
with a moderate fee paid by pupils, will be suf- 
. ficient to support. 

This, moreover, is the first provincial school 
of music connected witli the Eoyal College of 
Music, of which the Prince of Wales is the 
President. The connecting link between the 
Watford school and the Eoyal ' College of Music 
is formed by the latter institution having, in 
compliance with a request from the managing 
committee at Watford, appointed one of its pro- 
fessors to act as examiner of. the school at 
Watford, In this direction the Eoyal College 
of Music may beneficially extend its operations 
aild increase the number of its allies. But 
this extension must depend more upon local 
efforts than upon any initiative to be taken b}^ 
the Eoyal College, which may become the national 
centre whence instructors and examiners shall 
be derived. The example set by Watford seems 
to commend itself for imitation "by larger towns 
in this country. 

The course of instruction at the Watford school 
is divided into three stages — elementary, inter- 
mediate, and advanced — and the examinations in 
each stage refer to both the theory and the 
practice of music. Besides instruction in piano- 
forte and organ playing, there are classes for 
the^ violin, cornet, &c., and an orchestral class 
is in, course of formation. There, are upwards 
of six scholarships and exhibitions, which are 
annually competed for by the . students. In 
1880 there wbre two hundred and forty-five 
students ; and for the session 1882 - 83 , lately con- 
cluded, there were four hundred and fifty- three, 
students. Besides the ‘ term ’ concerts, popular 
concerts for the working-classes were organised 
during the winter months by the energetic 
honorary secretaiy, Miss Alice Brooks ; and the 


attendance at these last-named concerts was large, 
the demand for tickets being always in excess 
of the supply. 

THE LOST EIYERS OP IDAHO. 

One of the most singular features in the scenery 
of the Territory of Idaho, in the United States, is 
the occurrence of dark rocky chasms, into which 
large streams and creeks suddenly discharge them- 
selves, disappear, and are never more seen. These 
fissures are old lava channels, produced by the 
outside of the molten mass cooling and forming 
a tube, which, on the ffery stream becoming 
exhausted, has been left empty, while the roof of 
the lava duct having at some point fallen in, 
XDresents there the opening into which the river 
plunges and is lost. At one jdace on the precipi- 
tous banks of the Snake, one of these underground 
rivers comes gushing into light from a cleft high 
up in the basaltic walls, where it leaps in the form 
of a cataract into the torrent below. Where 
this stream has its origin, or at what point it 
is swallowed up, is utterly unknown, though it 
is believed that its somces are a long way up 
in the north country. Besides becoming the 
cliannels of Imng streams, these lava conduits 
are frequently found impacted with ice masses, 
which never entirely melt. 

A MOTOR. POR THE SEWIHG-MACHIXE. 

Mr Watkins, a North-London manufacturer, has 
recently completed an invention which promises 
to be of great use in the working of that almost 
indispensable requisite of a modern household, 
the sewing-machine. The advantages which would 
be derived from having some mode of driving 
these machines independent of the worker, have 
long been obvious, and many contrivances, but 
all more or less faulty and insufficient, have been 
suggested for the purpose. Mr Watkins’s inven- 
tion promises to meet this want, and can be 
a^Dplied equaEy weE to every kind of machine. 
It is contained in a box of about fifteen inches 
cube, which supports the machine, and is. itself 
supported by legs like those of the ordinary table. 
The box contains a length of steel tape, which is 
wound up to serve as a coiled spring for use, and 
is prevented from releasing itself by the usual 
ratchet and click arrangement of clocks. The 
chief merit of the invention is in a meth9d of 
compensating ' the action of this tape in such a 
way as to make it drive the machine as fast and 
with as much power at the termination of the run 
as at the commencement. In most instruments 
driven by a spring, this compensation is with 
difficulty obtained. In Mr Watkins’s spring 
motor, however, this want is supplied by a con- 
trivance which causes the tape as it is wound to 
form itself into what he calls a ‘ parabolic spiral,’ 
an arrangement by which, as it unfolds, it com- 
pensates its own action and drives the machine 
steadily throughout its run. The box contains also 
a drum on which the chain ite wound, a series of 
multiplying wheels, an instantaneous brake, which 
is worked from the immediate vicinity of the 
needle above, a fly-wheel, and the connections 
with the sewing-machine. 

In order to use the contrivance, the tape is first 
wound up by an ordinary winch handle, a few 
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turns of wliicli will store up sufficient energy for 1 
an hour’s work, or even more. The material 
being placed in position, the brake is released, and 
the machine commences action. In one or two 
seconds it is in full swing, the speed being 
regulated by a screw, the regulator, which 
when set determines the rate at which the 
machine shall run, and keeps it at this rate until 
it has either run down or is required to stop. 
It can be stopped instantaneously by the brake, 
or gradually by the regulator ; and the action is 
so completely under control that, although when 
at full speed the needle attains a rate of between 
nine hundred and one thousand stitches a minute, 
it can be set to work so slowly that the machine 
scarcely moves. The power of the motor is such 
that the thickness of the material sewn is of little 
imxDortance, for the speed of the needle is but 
slightly reduced by passing through ten or twelve 
layers of unbleached calico or two of leather. In 
order to meet exceptional resistances, the inventor 
su^Dplies an auxiliary handle, by which, in case of 
need, additional force can be exerted. He claims 
that the apparatus can be applied to any existing 
machine at moderate cost, and that the working 
parts are calculated to last for years with reason- 
able treatment. 


COMrARATIVE WEALTH OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES. 

Considering the extent of territory and the 
enormous resources for the production and dis- 
tribution of wealth in this country and the 
United States, it might seem a most difficult 
matter to appraise with anything like accuracy 
the amount of wealth accumulated therein. Yet 
statisticians have not hesitated to face the x)roblem ; 
and the result of their calculations has been to 
pronounco the States to be not only potentially, 
but actually, richer^ than the United Kingdom. 
Counting the houses, furniture, manufactures, 
railways, shijoping, bullion, lands, cattle, crops, 
investments, and roads, it is estimated that there 
is a grand total in the United States of something 
like ten thousand millions of pounds sterling. 
Great Britain is credited with about eight thou- 
sand millions, or about two thousand millions 
less than the United States. In Great Britain 
, the wealth inhabitant is estimated at ^220, 
and in the United States at £199. So that 
if the commiLnitij have the better of us in the 
States, the individxial here has the advantage 
over his American confrere. With regard to 
the remuneration of labour, assuming the pro- 
duce of labour to be 100, in Great Britain 56 parts 
go to the labourer, 21 to capital, and 23 to govern- 
ment, In Erance, 41 parts go to labour, 36 to 
capital, and ' 23 to government. In the United 
States, 72 parts go to labour, 23 to capital, and 5 
- to government. 


FRUIT-CULTURE IN THE UNITED STATES. 

At a time when the culture of fruit is being 
Xnessed more or less upon the attention of home 
agriculturists, it may not be without interest to 
qiiote some facts relating tp it, as given in the 
American returns for 1879. For the convenience 
-of the reader, we translate the values from their 


American denominations into the nearest equiva- 
lent in English money. The total value of the 
fruit produced in the • States in the above-men- 
tioned year is given in round numbers at 
£10,175,000. Of this amount, Hew York supplied 
£1,700,000, or one-sixth. The whole hop-crop of 
the United States in 1879 amounted to 25,546,378 
pounds’ weight; and Hew York State grew’ of 
this no less than 21,628,931 pounds, or about 
80 per cent, of the wffiole. Assuming that that 
state had such a crop last year, it w^oulcl yield her 
farmers half as much clear profit as all the wheat- 
crop. Yet, wdiile the wheat-fields cover 3,000,000 
acres, the Hew- York hop-farms do not cover more 
than 15,000 acres ; thus showing an enormous 
advantage in favour of hop-planting. The small 
farms of Kew York produced, on less than 400,000 
acres, 33,644,000 bushels of potatoes, valued at 
five millions sterling. The clear profit of each 
acre wns equal to eight or nine acres of w’heat in 
California and other large wheat-producing states. 
Ax)j)le orchards are also more x>rofitable in Kew 
York than in California, and' so are the .peach 
orchards of Delaware and Kew Jersey. But in 
nearly everything else California offers the greatest 
advantages to the small farmer. For examxfie, 
in parts of San Bernardino, five acres of raisin- 
gra^ies may be relied on for a clear profit of from 
£240 to £300. In Sacramento, Yolo, Solano, and 
Alameda counties, berries and apricots often yield 
still more profit to the acre than raisin-grapes in 
San Bernardino ; and the w^alnut, almond, and , 
orange orchards of Los Angelos and Santa Barbara 
do even better still. 

AN EAGLE WITH A HISTORY. 

A Berlin new’spaper reports a striking combat 
betw^een a dog and an eagle, in which the latter 
was victorious. At Fiirstenw^alde, in the pro^nnce. 
of Brandenburg, a field-labourer heard a dog 
howling in a most dismal manner. Eunning in 
the direction whence the sounds came, he saw’ a 
large bird xDerched on the back of the w’^atchdog 
of °a neighbouring farmer, and the tw’o were 
struggling, half in' the air, half on the ground. 
At last thejr passed into a copse. He ran and 
called the bailiff of the place wdiere he w^as w^ork- 
ing. Eeturning to the spot, they saw- the bird 
hoipping a few’ x)Jices, and moving with difficulty. 
He tried to fiv, but w^as evidently disabled. A shot 
killed him. They found the dog dead, the flesh 
having been literally torn off his . bones by his 
enemy. The bird w’as an eagle, of the species 
known as Aqidlco vnyperialis, and measured seven 
feet betw^een the tips of his wungs. The dark, 
almost black, plumage, wuth the snow’-white 
shoulders, gave a hint as to his age. On his left 
foot, just above the claw^s,*w\as a ring made of a 
stron’f' "old plate, on which w’ere cut the letters, 
stiU qufte visible, ‘ H. Ks. o. k.,’ underneath wdiich 
w’as the w’ord ^ Eperies,’ and on the other side 
the date—' 10. 9. 1827.’ Eperies is a town in 
Upper Hungary, not very far from the Northern 
Ccmpathians. It w^ould be a matter of extreme 
interest to trace the history of this ferocious and 
"i^antic bird. It may be assumed that the ring 
was placed upon his foot after he had been fuE- 
<Trowm, or nearly, so ; in wffiich case this king of 
Sirds must have lived, eagle and eaglet, at least 
sixty years.. What a tale of adventures and 
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rapine slipuld we have, could any one recount to 
us the life of that eagle during the hfty-six j-ears 
in which he carried about with him that golden 
badge of his* 'previous captivity ! 

• SINGING-STONES. 

A correspondent writes : In reference to a 
paragraph which appeared in No. 1030 of 
Ghamhers^s Journal, descrij)tive of a novel musical 
instrument, the invention of a frenchman, which 
has drawn much attention at the Amsterdam 
Exhibition, it may be interesting to your readers 
to learn that an instrument of the same kind 
was made in this country some years back by a 
Mr Till of Keswick. It is constructed of sixty 
pieces of rock varying in length from six inches 
to four feet, and has a compass of five octaves. 
This is not a mere musical curiosity, as might be 
supposed, hut an effective instrument, which 
draws a hall full of people whenever its inventor 
appears in public. Mr Till and family are ardent 
musicians, who are well known in their own 
neighbourhood as the [ Eock Baud Concert 
Company.^ They occasionally give concerts in 
the surrounding towns, and have done so for 
years past, although aiDparently M..Baudre-s fame 
has spread further ali’eady than the fame of his 
Cumberland rival, who was so long before him 
in the field. 

Both instruments must have cost their makers 
a great deal of labour, for althou^i Mr Till 
'completed his in less time than the Erenchman, 
he spent eleven years on its construction. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE SNOIY. 

• All around me, through the forest 

As I go, ' 

Shining white in glittering radiance, 

Lies the snow j 

Through the silent, moveless air, 

Near and distant — everywhere — 

Soft and silent, pure and fair — 

Falls the snow. 

All the summer brightdies bmried 
’Neath the snow ; 

Kippling brooklets cease their murm’ring— 
Silent flow. 

Bound in Winter’s icy chains. 

While King Frost triumphant reigns ; 

Silenced, too, the song-birds’ strains. 

By the snow. 

Tiny snowdrops peep already 
Through the snow ; 

Plowrets blanched with timid terror 
Of the snow j ' 


Yet they nestle closely here, 

Whispering softly : ‘ Spring is near ; 

Soon will vanish Winter drear, 

And the snow.’ 

Lone, I tread with lingering footsteps 
O’er the snow, 

While it casts a spell upon me, 

For the snow 

Galls to mind the vanished years, 

Severed ties, and troubled fears, 

Hopes that melted into tears, 

With the snow.; 

Yet I greet with loving welcome 
Virgin snow. 

Type of heavenly purity, 

Sent below ; 

Till unbidden thoughts arise — 

‘These are tears from angels’ eyes, 

Bropt in pity from the skies ’ — 

Flakes of snow. 

When the toil of life is over 
Here below. 

May we sink to peaceful slumber 
’Neath the snow ; 

Promised Grown each Cross make lighter, 

Till we reach a land that ’s brighter, 
llise to wxar those garments ' whiter 
Than the snow.’ 

Kate E. Spbicce. 


Volume XX. of the Fourth Sei'ies of Chambeus’s 
J otJKNAL is now completed, x>Fice Uine Shillings. 

A Title-2)age and Index, price One Penny, have heen 
prepared, and may he ordered through any hoolcsellet'. 

An elegant cloth case for hlnding the v)hole of the 
numhersfor 18S3 is also ready. 

Bach numhers to complete sets may at all. times he 
had. 


In our neo:t Part will he given the opening chai:iters 
of an original Novel of p^owerf id interest, entitled : 

BY MEAD AND STBEAM, 

' By Charles Gibbon, 

■ Autlior oiRohin Gimj, Queen of the Meadovj, 

' The Golden Shaft, Szc. 

There will also appear the first portion of a 
Novelette by T. W. Speight, entitled : 

TW'D DAYS IN A LIFETIME ; 

and a fresh breezy Sketch, entitled : 

A KING OF ACEES, 

By the Author of The Gamekeeper at Horne. 


END OF THE FOHETH SEEIES. 
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